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ADVERTISEMENT. 


n EFORE the following translation was commenced, the 
I rst Ten Books had already appeared in America. It 
yas the intention of the Publisher to reprint these 
vithout alteration, but, on comparing them with the 
.riginal, it ,vas perceived that the American version was 
ot sufficiently faithful, and therefore the present ,vas 
ndertaken. The Translator, ho,vever, is bound to 
, .. ckno,vledge, that he fOlmd many successful renderings 
,in the ,york of his predecessor, and these he has 
engrafted ,vithout hesitation. 
'rho title "Truth and Poetry" is adopted in common 
'with the American translation, as the nearest rendering 
of Dichtung 'Und TVahrllcit, and preferable to "Truth and 
:Fiction," ,vhich has sometimes been used. The poet, by 
the expression Dichtung, did not mean that he invented 
incidents in the Auto-Biography, but merely that they 
,vere of a poetic or romantic character; ,vhile " Wahrheit" 
implies, that they also possessed the truth of history. 
The "Prose and Poetry of my Life" would, perhaps, 
convey to the English reader the exact meaning of the 
Author, although not literally his words. 



Page 442, line 6 from bottom, o1nit "that." 
4 from bottom, for" theatrical," read "theoretical." 
2 from the bottom, for" thus a certain," read" thus arose 
a certain." 
9, for" co-operation," read" corporation." 
20,jor "Dident," read "Diderot." 
8 from bottom,jo1" "caricaturing," 'read "country." 
9 from bottom, after "solitude," 'read "whoever resigns 
himself to it flies all opposition, and what is more 
opposed to him than," &c. 
3, read It more frequently made sad than pleasant," &c. 
[) from bottom, ofter "household," 'rea.d "remedJ." 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


As a preface to the present ,vork, ,,'"hich, perhaps, more than 
another requires one, I adduce the letter of a friend, by 
,vhich so serious an undertaking was occasioned. 
" 'Ve have now, my dear friend, collected the t,ve lye parts of 
your poetical ,yorks, and on reading them through, find much 
that is known, much that is unkno,Vll; ,vhile much that had 
been forgotten is reyi ved by this collection. These t,velve 
volumes, standing before us, in uniform appearance, ,ve cannot 
refrain from regarding as a ,vhole; and one ,youldlike to sketch 
therefrom some inlage of the author and his talents. But it 
cannot be denied, considel
ing the vigour "\vith ,vhich he began 
his literary career, and the length of time which has since 
elapsed, that a dozen small volumes must appear incolllIuen- 
surate. Nor can one forget that, ,vith respect to the detachcd 
l)ieces, they have mostly been called forth by special occasions, 
and reflect particular external oqjects, as ,yell as distinct 
grades of in,vard culture; while it is equally clear, that tem- 
porary moral and æsthetic nlaxims and convictions prevail 
in theIne As a ,vhole, ho,vever, these productions relllain 
,vithout connexion; nay, it is often difficult to believe that 
they emanate frOlll one and the same ,vriter. 
" Your friends, in the meantime, have not relinquished the 
inquiry, and try, as they become more closely acquainted ,vith 
your nlode of life and thought, to guess nlany a riddle, to solve 
many a problelll; indeed, ,vith the assistance of an old liking, 
and a connexion of many years' standing, they find a charln 
even in the difficulties ,vhich present thenlselves. Yet 3 little 
assistance here and there ,vould not be unacceptable, and you 
cannot ,vell refuse this to our friendly entreaties.. 
"'fhe first thing, then, ,ve require, is that your poetical 
works, arranged in the late edition according to SOllle in- 
ternal relations, may be presented by )'"ou in chronological 
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order, and that the states of life and feeling which afforded 
the exalnples that influenced you, and the theoretical prin- 
ciples by ,vhich you 'vere governed, may be imparted in 
SOlne kind of connexÏon. Bestow this labour for the gratifi- 
cation of a IÌ1nited circle, and perhaps it lnay give rise 
to something that will be entertaining and useful to an 
extensive one. The author, to the most advanced period 
of his life, should not relinquish the advantage of com- 
municating, even at a distance., ,vith those ,vhom affection 
binds to him; and if it is not granted to everyone to step 
forth anew, at a certain age, with surprising and powerful 
productions, yet just at that period of life when know.. 
ledge is most perfect, and consciousness most distinct, it 
HUlst be a very agreeable and re-animating task to treat 
farlller creations as new matter, and ,york them up into a 
kind of Last Part" which may serve once more for the edifi- 
cation of those ,vho have been previously edified ,vith and 
bv the artist." 

 'fhis desire, so kindly expressed, immediately awakened 
,vithin lne an inclination to conlply ,vith it; for, if in the 
early years of life our passions lead us to follow our o,vn 
course, and, in order not to swerve from it, ,ve impatiently 
repel the demands of others, so, in our later days, it beconles 
highly advantageous to us, should any sYlnpathy excite and 
detcrlnine us, cordially, to ne,v activity. I therefore instantly 
undertook the preparatory labour of separating the poems of 
IllY t,velve vohunes, both great and small, and of arranging 
thenl according to years. I strove to recall the times and 
circlunstallces under ,vhich each had been produced. But the 
ta
k soon grew more difficult, as full explanatory notes and 
illustrations ,vere necessary to fill up the chasms between those 
,yhich had already been given to the world. For, in the first 
place, all on which I had originally exercised myself were 
,yantillg, many that had been begun and not finished ,vere 
al
o ,vanting, and of many that were finished ev
n the external 
form had completely disappeared, having since been entirely 
re,yorked and cast into a different shape. Besides, I had also 
to call to mind ho,v I had laboured in the sciences and other 
arts, and ,vhat, in such apparently foreign departnlents, both 
individually and in conjunction with friends, I had practised 
in silence, or had laid before the public. 
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All this I ,vished to introduce by degrees for the satisfac- 
tion of my ,vell-,vishers; but nlY efforts and reflections ahvays 
led Ine further on; since while I was anxious to cOlnply ,yith 
that very considerate request, and laboured to set forth ill 
succession my internal enlotions, external influences, and the 
steps ,vhich, theoretically and practically, I had trod, I 'vas 
carried out of my narro,v private sphere into the ,vide ,,,"o1'ld. 
'The images of a hundred important men, ,vho either directly 
or indirectly had influenced me, presented themselves to IllY 
view; and even the prodigious movements of the great poli- 
tical ,yorld, ,vhich had operated most extensively upon nle, 
as ,veIl as upon the whole mass of my contemporaries, had to 
be particularly considered. For this seems to be the nlain 
object of Biography, to exhibit the man in relation to the 
featrnes of his time; and to sho,v to what extent they have 
opposed or favoured his progress; ,vhat view of mankind and 
the ,yorld he has formed from them, and ho,v far he himself, 
if an artist, poet, or author, may externally reflect thenl. But 
for this is required ,vhat is scarcely attainable, namely, that 
the individual sho1Ùd kno,v himself and his age: himself, so 
far as he has renlained the sanle under all circumstances; 
his age, as that ,vhich carries along with it, determines and 
fashions, both the ,villing and the unwilling; so that one Inay 
ventrne to pronounce, that any person born ten years earlier 
or later ,vould have been quite a different being, both as 
regards his o\vn culture and his influence on others. 
In this manner, from such reflections and endeavours, frolll 
such l'ecollections and considerations, arose the present delinp- 
ation; and from this point of view, as to its origin, ,vill it be 
the best enjoyed and used, and most impartially estimated. 
For anything further it may be needful to say, particularly 
with respect to the half-poetical, half-historic mode of treat- 
Inent, an opportunity will, no doubt, frequently occur in the 
course of the nan'ative. 
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FIRS1' BOOK. 


ON the 28th of August, 1749, at mid..day, as the clock struck 
t,veIve, I came into the ,yorId, at Frankfort-on- the-l\Iaine. 
1Iy horoscope ,vas propitious: the sun stood ill the sign of 
the 'Tirgin, and had culnlinated for the day; Jupiter and 
Venus looked on him ,,,,ith a friendly eye, and l\Iercury not 
adversely; ,yhile Saturn and l\Iars kept thenlselves indifferent; 
the 1\loon alone, just full, (\xerted the po\ver of her reflection 
all the nlore, as she had then reached her planetary hour. 
She opposed hersclf, therefore, to Iny birth, \vhich could not 
be acconlplishcd until this hour ,vas passed. 
These good aspects, ,yhich the astrologers nlanaged subse- 
quently to reckon very auspicious for l11e, nlay have been the 
causes of IllY preservation; for, through the unskilfulness of 
the Iniù,yjfe, I caIne into the ,yorlcl as dead, and only after 
various efforts ,vas I enabled to see the light. This event, 
\vhich had put our household into sore straits, turned to the 
advantage of 11lY fello\v-citizens, inasnluch as Iny grandfather, 
the Schultheiss/
 John 'V olfgang 1'extor, took occasion from 
it to have an accoucl
eZlr established, and to introduce or 
rcyive the tuition of nlid,Yivcs, ,vhich lllay have done SOllIe 
good to those ,yho ,yere born after nle. 
\Vhcn ,ye desire to recall \vhat befel us in the earliest 
period of youth, it oftcn happens that ,ve confound ,vhat ,ve 
have heard fronl others ,yith that ,vhich ,ve re
t1ly possess from 
OlU' o,yn direct experience. \Vithout, therefore, instituting a 
very close investigation into the point, \vhich aftcr all could 
* A chief judge or magistrate of the town. 
13 
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lead io nothing, I am conscious that we liyed in an old house, 
,vhich in fact consisted of t,\TO adjoining houses, that had 
been opened into each other. A spiral stair-case led to rooms 
on different levels, and the lUlevenness of the stories ,vas 
relnedied by steps. For us children, a younger sister and 
lnyself, the favourite resort 'vas a spacious floor belo,v, near 
the door of ,vhich ,vas a large ","ooden lattice that allowed us 
direct c01l1munication ,vith the street and open air. A bird- 
cage of this sort, ,vith "hich many houses were provided, was 
called a Fran1e (Gerá'')]
s). The ,vomen sat in it to se,v and 
knit; the cook picked her salad there; female neighbours 
chatted "ith each other, and the streets consequently in the 
fine season ,yore a southern aspect. One felt at ease ,vhile 
in comnlunication ,vith the public. 'Ve children, too, by 
n1eans of these franles, ,vere brought into contact "ith our 
neighbours, of ,vhom three brothers Von Ochsenstein, the 
surviving sons of the deceased Schultheiss, living on the other 
side of the 'Ya)", ,yon my love, and occupied and diverted 
themselves "ith me in many "Tays. 
Our family liked to tell of all sorts of \vaggeries to "hich I 
,vas enticed by these other,vise grave and solitary men. Let 
one of these pranks suffice for all. A crockery fair had just 
been held, fronl ,yhich not only our kitchen had been supplied 
for a ,vhile "ith articles for a long time to come, but a great 
deal of small gear of the same "Tare had been purchased as 
playthings for us children. One fine afternoon, "hen every 
thing ,vas quiet in the house, I "hiled a,vay the time with 
my pots and dishes in the Frame, and finding that nothing 
more ,vas to be got out of then1, hill
led one of thenl into the 
street. The Von Ochsensteins, ,vho saw me so delighted at 
the fine smash it made, that I clapped my hauds for joy, cried 
out, ,,, Another." I ,vas not long in flinging out a pot, and as 
they made no end to their calls for more, by degrees the 
,vhole collection, platters, pipkins, lungs and all, ,vere dashed 
upon the pavement. 1\1 y lleighboill"s continued to express 
their approbation, and I ,vas highly delighted to give them 
pleasure. But my stock ,vas exhausted, and still they shouted, 
" 
10re." I ran, therefore, straight to the kitchen, and 
brought the eartben,vare, ,vhich produced a still livelier spec- 
tacle in breaking, and thus I kept rUlming back,vards and 
for\vards, fetching one plate after another as I could reach it 
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from ",.here they stood in rows on the shelf. But as that did 
not satisfy my audience, I devoted all the ,vare that I could 
drag out to similar destruction. I t ,vas not till after,vards 
that anyone appeared to hinder and save. The mischief was 
done, and in place of so much broken crockery, there was at 
least a ludicrous story, in which the roguish authors took 
special delight to the end of their days. 
1\Iy father's mother, in ,vhose house "\ve properly dwelt, 
lived in a large back-room directly on the ground floor, and 
we were accustonlcd to carryon OlllW sports even up to her 
chair, and when she was ill, up to her bedside. I renlember 
her, as it were, a spirit,-a handsome, thin 'YOnlan, always 
neatly dressed in white. Mild, gentle, and kind, she has ever 
remained in my menlory. 
The street in which our house ,vas situated passed by the 
name of the Stag-Ditch; but as neither stags nor ditches 
were to be seen, ,ve wished to haye the expression explained. 
'Ihey told us that our house stood on a spot that ,vas once 
outside the city, and that ,vhere the street now ran had 
fornlerly been a ditch, in ,vhich a number of stags were kept. 
These stags were preserved and fed here because the sellate 
every year, according to an ancient custom, feasted publicly 
on a stag, ,vhich was therefore ahvays at hand in the ditch 
for such a festival, in case l)rinces or knights interfered with 
the city's right of chase outside, or the walls were encom- 
passed or besieged by an enemy. This pleased us Inuch, and 
we wished that such a lair for tame animals could have been 
seen in our times. 
The back of the house, from the second story particularly, 
commanded a very pleasant prospect oyer an almost immea- 
surable extent of neighbouring gardens, stretching to the very 
walls of the city. But, alas! in transforming ,vhat were once 
public grounds into pri,'ate gardens, our house and some 
others lying towards the corner of the stTeet had been much 
stinted, since the houses to,vards the horse-market had appro- 
priated spacious out-houses and large gardens to thenlselves, 
while a tolerably high ,vall shut us out from these adjacent 
IJaradises. 
On the second floor ,vas a room ,vhif\h ,vas called the gar- 
den-room, because they had there endeavoured to supply the 
want of a garden by means of a few plants placed before the 
132 
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,vindo,v. As I grc,," older, it "
as there that I made DIY 
favouritc, not Inelancholy but sOIne,vhat scntinlental, retreat. 
Oycr these gardens, beyond the city's ,valls and ramparts, 
might be seen a beautiful and fertile plain; the same ,vhich 
stretches to,vards IIöchst. In the SUlnlner season I c0I111nonly 
learned Inylessons there, and ,vatched the thunder..storuls, but 
could ne'
er look my fill at the setting sun, ,vhich ,vent do,vn 
directly opposite my ,yindo,vs. And ,vhen, at the same time, 
I sa,v th
 neighbours ,vandering through their gardens taking 
care of their flo,yers, the children playing, parties of friends 
enjoying themselves, and could hcar the bo,vls rolling and the 
nine pins dropping, it early excited ",.ithin me a feeling of 
solitude, and a scnse of vague longing reslùting fron1 it, 
,vhich, conspiring ,vith the seriousness and a,ve implanted in 
111e by Nature, exerted its influence at an early age, and 
sho,ved itself more distinctly in after years. 
The old, nlany cornered, and gloolny arrangenlent of the 
house ,vas IlI0reover adapted to a,vaken dread and terror 
in childish n1Înds. Unfortlulately, too, the principle of dis- 
cipline that young persons should bc early dcprived of all 
fear for the a,yful and inyisible, [lnd accustolned to the tcrrible, 
still prevailed. 'Ve chilcù.cn, therefore, ,verc cOlupelled to 
slcep alonc, and ,vhcn ,ve found this impo
siblc, and softly 
slipped froln our beds to seek the society of the seryants nnel 
111aids
 our father, ,vith his dressing-go,vn turned inside out. 
,vhich disguised hiln sufficiently for the purpose, placed hiuI- 
self in the 'yay, and fi.ightened us,back to our resting-places. 
rfhe evil effect of this anyone may-imagine. IIo,v is he ,vho 
is cnconlpassed \vith a double terror to be elnancipated froln 
fear? )tIy lllother, al,vays ch
erfnl and gay, and ,Yilling to 
render others so, discovered a llluch better pedagogical expe- 
dient. She nlanag-ed to gain her end by re,yards. It "
as 
the season for peaches, the plentiful enjoYlnent of ,vhich she 
pronlÏsecl us every lnorlling if ,ye overcanle our fears during 
the night. In this ,yay she succeeded, and both parties ,vere 
sati:sficd. 
In the interior of the house Iny eyes ,vere chiefly attracted 
by a serics of ROlnan 'Tie,vs, ,vith ,vhich Iny father hnd orna- 
mented an ante-rOOln. 1"hey "
ere engravings by SOlne of the 
accotnplishcd predecessors of. Piranesi, ,vho ,yell understood 
perspcctiye and architecture, and ,vhose touches ,vere clear 
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and excellent. 'fhere I sa,v every day, the P,iazza del Popolo, 
the Colosse'lun, the Piazza of St. Peter's and St. Peter's Church, 
,vithill and ,vithout, the castle of St. Angelo, and luany other 
places. l'\hese iIllages Î1npressed thelnselves deeply upon me, 
and 111)" other,vise very laconic father ,vas often so kind as to 
furnish descriptions of the objects. Iris partiality for the 
Italian language, and for every thing pertaining to Italy, ,vas 
very decided. A SI11a11 collection of 111arbles and natlu:al 
curiosities, ,yhich he had brought ,vith hinl thence, he oftt:n 
sho,ved to us; and he devoted a great part of his tiIne to a 
description of his travels, ,vritten in Italian, the copying and 
correction of \vhich he slo,vly and accurately cOl11pleted, in 
several parcels, with his o,yn hand. A lively old teacher of 
Italian, called Giovinazzi, ,vas of service to hinl in this ,york. 
The old man moreover did not sing badly, and nlY mother 
every day must needs accolllpany him and herself upon ihe 
clavichord, and thus I speedily learned the Solitario hoseo onz- 
broso so as to kno,v it by heart before I understood it. 
l\Iy father ,vas altogether of fi didactic turn, and in his 
retirement frolll business liked to comnlunicate to others ,vhat 
he kne,v or was able to do. Thus
 during the first years of 
their lnarriage, he had kept IllY lllother busily engaged in 
,vritil1g, playing the clavichord, and singing, by ,vhich means 
she had been laid tmder the necessity of acquiring some 
kno"vledgc and a slight readiness in the Italian tongue. 
Generally ,ve passed all our leisure hours ,vith my gTand. 
mother, in ,vhose spacious apartlllent ,ve found plenty of 
rOOlll for our sports. She contrived to engage us with various 
trifles, and to regale us ,vith all sorts of nice lllorseis. But 
one Christnlas evening, she cro,vned all hcr kind deeds, by 
having a puppet-sho,v exhibited before us, and thus unfolding 
a ne,v ,yorld in the old house. This uncxpected drallla 
attracted our young nlinds ,vith great force; upon the Boy 
particularly it n1ade a very strong impression, ,vhich con- 
tinued to vibrate ,vith a great and lasting effect. 
rIhe little stage ,vith its speechless personages, \vhich at 
the outset had only been exhibited to us, but '\vas aftêr,vards 
given over for our o,vn use and dran1atic vivification, ,vas 
pl'izcd more highly by l!-s children, as it 'vas the last bequest 
of our good grandnlother, 'VhOlll encroaching disease first 
,vithdre,v froln OlU. sight, and death next tore a,vay from our 
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hearts for ever. Her departure was of still more importance 
to our family, as it dre,v after it a complete change in our 
condition. 
As long as my grandmother lived, my father had refrained 
from any attenlpt to change or renovate the house, even in the 
slightest particular, though it ,yas kno,vn that he had pretty 
large plans of building, ,vhich ,vere no,v immediately begun. 
In Frankfort, as in many other old to,vns, ""hen anybody put 
up a ,vooden structure, he ventured, for the sake of space, to 
make not only the first, but each successive story project 
oyer the lo,ver one, by which Ineans narro,v streets especially 
were rendered sOIne,yhat dark and confined. At last a law 
was passed, that everyone putting up a new house from the 
ground, should confine his projections to the first upper story, 
and carry the others up perpendicularly. l\fy father, that he 
might not lose the projecting space in the second story, caring 
little for out,vard architectural appearance, and anxious 
nly 
for the good and convenient arrangement of the interior, 
resorted to the expedient ,vhich others had employed before 
hinl, of propping the upper part of the house, until one part 
after another had been removed from the bottom up,vards, 
and a ne,v house, as it ,vere, inserted in its place. Thus, 
,vhile comparatively none of the old structure relnained, the 
new one merely passed for a repair. No,,,," as the tearing down 
and building up ,vas doue gradually, my father determined 
not to quit the house, that he Inight better direct and give 
his orders-as he possessed a good kno,vledge of the techni- 
calities of building. At the sanle time he ,vould not suffer his 
family to leave him. rrhÜ, new epoch ,vas very surprising ancl 
strange for the childïen. To see the rooms in which they 
had so often been confined and pestered with wearisome tasks 
and studies, the passages they had played in, the walls which 
had al,vays been kept so carefully dean, all falling before the 
mason's hatchet and the carpenter's axe-and that froIll the 
bottom up,vards; to float as it ,vere in the air, propped up by 
beams, being, at the same time, constantly confined to a 
certain lesson, or definite task--all this produced â conlmo- 
tion in our young heads that ,vas not easily settled. But the 
young people felt the inconvenience less, because they had 
some,vhat more .space for play than before, and had Illany 
opportunities of s,vinging on beams, and playing at see-sa,v 
with the boards. 
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At first my father obstinately persisted in carrying out his 
plan; but ,vhen at last even the roof ,vas partly removed, and 
the rain reached our beds, in spite of the carpets that had 
been taken up, converted into tarpaulin, and stretched over 
as a defence, he determined, though reluctantly, that the 
children should be entrusted for a time to sonle kind friends, 
,vho had already offered their services, and sent to a public 
school. 
This transition ,vas rather unpleasant; for when the chil- 
dren who had aU along been kept at hOlne in a secluded, 
pure, refined, yet strict lnanner, ,vcre thro,vn anlong a rude 
lllass of young creatures, they 'vere compelled unexpectedly to 
suffer everything froIp. the vulgar, bad, and even base, since 
they lacked both ,veapons and skill to protect thelllselves. 
It "'"as properly about this period that I first becanle ac- 
quainted ,vith my native city, ,,,,hich I strolled over ,vith Inore 
and plore freedom, in every direction, sometiInes alone, and 
sOlnetimes in the company of lively companions. To conyey to 
others in any degree the impression made upon me by thesp 
grave and revered spots, I lllust here introduce a description 
of Iny birth-place, as in its different parts it ,vas gradually 
unfolded to me. I loved more than anything else to pro- 
menade on the great bridge oyer the J\laine. Its length, its 
firmness, and its fine appearance, rendered it a notable struc- 
ture, and it ,vas, besides, ahnost the only melllorial left froin 
ancient tinles of the precautions due froln the civil goyern- 
ment to its citizens. rfhe beautiful streaUl above and belo,v 
bridge, attracted my eye, and ,,,,hen the gilt ,veathcrcock on 
the bridge.-cross glittered in the sunshine, I al,vays had a 
pleasant feeling. Generally I extended Iny ,yalk through 
Sachsenhausen, and for a Kreutzer "'"as ferried cOll1fortably 
across the river. I ,vas no,v again on this side of the streanl, 
stole along to the ,vine market, and admired the lnechallislll 
of the cranes ,vhen goods ,yere unloaded. But it ,vas par- 
ticularly entertaining to ,yatch the arri,-al of the market-boats, 
from ,vhich so many and such extraorùinary figures ,,,,ere seen 
to disembark. On entering the city, the Saalhof, \vhich at 
least stood on the spot ,vhere the Castle of Elnperor Charle- 
magne and his successors ,vas reported t.o have been, ,y
S 
greeted every time ,yith profound reverence. One liked to 
lose oneself in the old trading to,vn, particularly on IDurket- 
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days, among the cro,vd collected about the chtITch of St. Bar- 
tholome,v. Froln the earliest tinH
s, throngs of buyers and 
sellers had gathered there, and the place being thus occupied, 
it ,vas not easy in later days to bring about a more roomy and 
cheerful arrang
n1ent. 1
he booths of the so-called Pfarreisen 
,yere yery in1portant places for us children, and ,ve carried 
many a Bat;:,en to then1 in order to purchase sheets of coloured 
paper stalnpecl w'ith gold al1ill1als. But seldonl, ho"\vever, 
could one make one's ,vay through the na1'1'o,,,, cro,vded, and 
dirty lllarket- place. I call to Inind, also, that I ahvays fle,v 
past the adjoining Ineat-stalls, narro,y and di:..;gusting as they 
,vere, in perfect horror. On the other hand, the ROlllan Hill 
(Rön
erberg) ,yas a 1110st delightful place for ,,,"alking. The 
,yay to the N e,v - To,vn, along by the ne,v shops, ,vas ahvays 
cheering and pleasant; yet ,ve regretted that a street did not 
lead directly to,ya1'ds the Church of the IIoly Virgin, and that 
,\ye al w.ays had to go a round-about ,yay by the IIasengasse, 
or the Catherine Gate. But ,vhat chiefly attracted the child's 
attcntion, ,vere the many little to,vns ,yithin the to"
n, the 
fortresses ,vithin the fortress; viz., the ,,"alled nlonastic cn- 
closures, and sevcral other precincts, renlaining froln earlier 
times, and ]1101'e or less like castles-as the N urelllberg Court, 
the COlllpostella, the Braunfels, the ancestral house of the 
family of StaUburg, and several strongholds, in later days 
transformed into d"yellings and ,varehouses. No architecture 
of an elevating kind ,vas thcn to be seen in Frankfort, and 
cvery thing pointed to a period long past and unquict, both 
for to,yn and district. Gatcs and to,vcrs, "\vhich defined the 
bounds of the old city,-then further on again, gates, to,vers, 
,valls, bridges, raIn parts, ]noats, ,vith ,yhich the ne'v city ,vas 
enconlpassed,-all sho,ved, but too plainly, that a nccessity 
for guarding the co]nmon ,veal in disastrous tÏ1nes had in 
dllced these arrangelnents, that all the squares and streets, 
even the ne,vest, broadest, and best laid out, o,yed their 
origin to chance and caprice and not to any l'egulating Inind. 
A c0rtain liking for the antique ,vas thus implanted in the 
Boy, and ,yas specially nourished and pronloted by old chro- 
nicles ana ,yood-cuts, as for instance, those of Grave relating 
to the siege of Frankfort. At the sanle time a different taste 
,vas dcveïoped in hinl for observing the conditions of lllan- 
kind, in their Ill3.nifold variety and naturalness, ,rithout 
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regard to their importance or beauty. It ,vas, therefore, one 
of our fltvom'ite "Talks, ,,,,,hich ""'e endeavoured to take no,v 
and then in the course of a year, to follo,v the circui t of the 
path inside the city ,valls. Gardens, COluts, and back build- 
ings extend to the Z
Dinger; and ,ve sa,v Inany thousand 
}Jcûple anlid their little dOlnestic and sccludfd circunlstünccs. 
J1
roln the orn
nllental and sho,v gardens of the rich, to the 
orchards of the citizen, anxious about his necessitics--froln 
thence to the factories, bleaching-grounds, and siInilar esta- 
blislllncnts, even to the burying-grounds--for a little ,yorld 
lay ,vithin the liInits of the city-,ve passed a varied, strange, 
spectacle, ,vhich changed at every step, and ,,,,,ith the el
oy- 
ment 0: ,yhich our childish curiosity ,vas nevcr satisfied. In 
fact, the celebrated Dcvil-upon-t,vo-sticks, ,vhen he lifted the 
roofs of J\ladrid at night, scarcely did more for his friend, 
than ,vas here done for us in the bright sunshine and open air. 
The kcys that ,vcre to be nlade use of in this journey, to 
gain us a passage through nlany a to"\-vcr, stair and postern, 
,yere in the hands of thc authorities, ,vhose subordinates ,ye 
never failed to coax into good-hulnour. 
But a lllore important, and in one sense l110re fruitful place 
for us, ,vas thc Council-House, nallled frolll the Ronlans. In 
its lo,ver yault-likc halls ,yc lil{(
d but too ,vcll to lose our- 
selves. 'Ve obtained an entrance, too, into the large and 
yery sin1.ple scssion-room of the Council. The walls as ,yell 
as the arched ceiling ,vere ,vhite, though ,vainscotted to a 
certain height, and the ,vhole ""'as ,,,,,ithout a trace of painting, 
or any kind of carvcd ,york; only, high up on the nliddle 
,yall, nlight be read this brief inscription: 


" One man's ",.ord is no man's word, 
Justice needs that both be heard." 


After the l1l0st ancient fashion, "benches ,vere ranged around 
the ,vail1scotting, and raiscd one step above the Hoor for the 
accomlllodation of the lllembers of the asscnlbl y. This rcadily 
suggested to us ,vhy the order of rank in our senate ,vas dis- 
tributed by benches. 'fo the left of the door, on the oppo- 
site corner, sat the Scltöffen; in the corner itself the Schult- 
heiss, ,vho alone had a small table before him; those of the 
second bench sat in the space to his left as far as the ,vall to 
where the ,vindo"\ys were; ,yhile along the ,vindo,ys ran the 
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third bench, occupied by the craftsmen. In the midst of the 
hall stood a table for the registrar (Protoculfüh'rer). 
Once ,vithin the Römer, ,ve even mingled ,vith the cro,vd 
at the audiences of the burgomasters. But ,vhatever related 
to the election and coronation of the Emperors possessed a 
greater charm. We lnanaged to gain the favour of the 
keepers, so as to be allowed to mount the ne,v gay imperial 
staircase, ,,-hich was painted in fresco, and on other occasions 
closed ,vith a grating. The election-chamber, ,vith its purple 
hangings and admirably-fringed gold borders, filled us ,vith 
a,ve. The representations of animals on ,vhich little children 
or genii, clothed in the imperial ornanlcnts and laden with 
the insignia of the Empire, nlade a curious figure, "'"ere 
observed by us ",.ith great attention; and we even hoped 
that ,ve might live to see, some time or other, a coronation 
,vith our 01Vll eyes. They had great difficulty to get us out 
of the great imperial hall, ,vhen ,ve had been once fortunate 
enough to steal in; and ,ve reckoned him OlU' truest friend 
'\vho, while ,ve looked at the half-lengths of all the clnperors 
painted around at a certain height, would tell us something 
of their deeds. 
'Ve listened to many a legend of Charlemagne. But that 
,vhich "'"as historically interesting for us began ,vith Rudolph 
of IIapsburg, who by his courage put an end to such violent 
cOlnnlotions. Charles the FOluth also attracted our notice. 
'Ve had already heard of the Golden Blùl, and of the statutes 
for the administration of crin1Înal justice. "T e kne,v, too, that 
he had not made the Frankforters suffer for their adhesion to 
his noble rival, Emperor Gunther of Sch,varzburg. "\Ve heard 

iaximilian praised both as a friend to lnankind, and to the 
to"\vnsmen, hi
 subjects, and ,vere also told that it had been 
prophesied of him he ,vould be the last Emperor of a Gerlnan 
house; ,vhich unhappily caIne to pa
s, as after his death the 
choice ,vavered only bet,veen the }{ing of Spain, (after
()ærd8) 
Charles V., and the }{illg of France, Francis I. 'Vith some 
a.n.
iety it ,vas added, that a similar prophecy, or rather in- 
timation, ,vas once more in circulation; for it was obvious 
that there ,vas room left for the portrait of only one more 
emperor-a circulllstance ,vhich, though seemingly accidental, 
filled the patriotic ,vith concern. 
IIaving once entered upon this circuit, we did not fail to 
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repair to the cathedral, and there yisit the grave of that brave 
Gunther, so much prized both by friend and foe. 'fhe famous 
stone which formerly covered it is set up in the choir. 'fhe 
door close by, leading into the conclave, remained long shut 
against us, until we at last managed through the higher 
authorities, to gain access to this celebrated place. But ,ve 
should have done better had we continued as before to picture 
it merely in. our imagination; for we found this room, ,vhich 
is so remarkable in German history, where the most powerftù 
princes ,vere accustomed to meet for an act so mOlnentous, in 
110 respect ,vorthily adorned, and even disfigured ,vith beams, 
poles, scaffolding, and similar lumber, ,vhich people had 
,vanted to put out of the way. The imagination, for that 
very reason, was the more excited and the heart elevated, 
\vhen ,ve soon after received permission to be present in the 
Council-House, at the exhibition of the Golden Bull to some 
distinguished strangers. 
The Boy then heard, with much curiosity, ,vhat his own 
family, as well as other older relations and acquaintances, 
liked to tell and repeat, viz., the histories of the t\VO last 
coronations, ,vhich had followed close upon each other; for 
there was no Frankforter of a certain age ,vho would not 
have regarded these two events, and their attendant circum- 
stances, as the crowning glory of his ,vhole life. Splendid as 
had been the coronation of Charles Seventh, during ,vhich 
particularly the French Ambassador had given magnificent 
feasts at great cost and with distinguished taste, the results 
were all the more afHicting to the good Emperor, ,vho could 
not preserve his capital 1\Iunich, and was compelled in some 
degree to implore the hospitality of his imperial towns. 
If the coronation of }-'rancis First was not so strikingly 
splendid as the former one, it was dignified by the presence 
of the Empress J\tlaria Theresa, whose beauty appears to have 
created as much impression on the men, as the earnest and 
noble forIn and the blue eyes of Charles Seventh on the 
women. At any rate, the sexes rivalled cach other in giving 
to the attentive Boy a highly favourable opinion of both these 
personages. All the
e descriptions and narratives were given 
in a serene and quiet state of mind; for the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had, for the moment, put an end to all fcuds; and 
they spoke at their ease of past contests, as well as of their 
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forlner festivities-the battle of Dettingen, for instance, and 
other reluarkable events of by-gone years; and all that "'''as 
important or dangerous seenled, as generally happens ,yhen a 
peace has been concluded, to have occurred only to afford 
clltertainnlent to prosperous and unconcerned people. 
flalf a year had scarcely passed a,vay in this narro,v 
patrioti.sm before the fairs began, ,vhich alwrays produced an 
incredible ferlncllt in the heads of all childrcn. 'Ihe erection, 
in so short a tiIne, of so lllany booths, creating a ne,v town 
".ithin the old one, the roll and crush, the unloading and 
unpacking of ,vares, excited froIn the very first da,,,n of con- 
sciousness an insatiable activc curiosity and a boundless 
desire for childish property, ,vhich the Boy ,vith increasing 
years endeavoured to gratify, in onc ,yay or another, as far as 
his little purse permitted. At the sanle tÏIne he obtained a 
notion of ,,
hat the ,yorld produces, ,vhat it ,vants, and ,vhat 
the inhabitants of its different parts exchange "rith each 
other. 
These great epochs, ,vhich came rOlmd regularly in spring 
and autumn, ,vere announced by curious solenlnitie
, ,vhich 
seenled the Inore dignified because they vividly brought 
before us the old tunc, and ,vhat had come c10'Yll froln it to 
ourselves. On Escort-c1ÐY, the ,,,hole population ,verc on 
thcir legs, thronging to the Fanrgasse, to the bridge, and 
beyond Sachsennausen,. all the ,vindo,ys ,vere occupied, though 
nothing unusual took place on that day; the cro,,"d seenling 
to be there only for the sake of jostling each other, and the 
spectators lllcrely to look at one another; for the real occa- 
sion of their coming did not begin till nightfall, and 'vas then 
rather taken upon trust than scen ,vith the eyes. 
The affair ,vas thus: in those old, unquiet tinles, ,yhen every 
one did ''''Tong according to his pleasure, or helped the right 
as his liking, led him, traders on their ,yay to the fairs "
ere 
so ,vilfully beset and harassed by,vaylayers, both of noble and 
ignoble birth, that princes and other persons of po,ver caused 
their people to be aCCOll1 panied to Frankfort by an arnIed 
escort. N o,v the burghers of the Í1nperial ci ty ,,
ould yield 
no rights pertainipg to thcn1
elycs or their district; they ,vent 
out to nIeet the advancing party; and thus contests oftcn arose 
as to ho,v far the escort should advancE"
 or '\Thether it had a 
right to enter the city at all. But, as this took place, not o
lly 
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in regard to Inatters of trade and fairs
 but also ,vhen high 
personages came, in tÏIlles of peace or ,,"ar, and especially on 
the days of election; and as the affair often came to blo,vs 
,vhen 
 train ,vhich ,vas not to be endured in the city strove 
to nlake its ,yay in along ,vith its lord, many negotiations had 
frOln tilne to tÏ1ne been resorted to, anq. many temporary 
arrangel11ents concluded, though ahvays ,vith reservations of 
rights on both sides. The hope had not been relinquished of 
composing once for all a quarrel that had already lasted for 
centuries, inasIlluch as the ,vhole institution, on account of 
,vhich it had been so long and often so hotly contested, 111ight 
be looked upon as nearly useless, or at least as superfluous. 
l\IeaInyhile, on those days, the city cavalry in several divi- 
sions, each having a commander in front, rode forth fronl 
diftercll t gates and found on a certain spot sonle troopers or 
hussars of the persons entitled to an escort, ,vho ,vith their 
leaders ,vere ,yell received and entertained. 'They stayed till 
to,vards evening, and then rode back to the city, · scarcely 
visible to the expectant cro\vd, many a city knight not being 
in a condition to manage his horse, or keep hÌInself in the 
saddle. 'fhe nlost inlportallt bands returned by the bridge- 
gate, ,vherc the pressure ,vas consequently the strongest. Last 
of all, just as night fell, the N urenlberg post-coach arrived, 
escorted in the saIne ,yay, and always containing, as the 
people fancied, in pursuance of custom, an old 'YOInan. Its 
arrival, therefore, 'vas a signal for all the urchins to break out 
into an ear-splitting shout, though it ,vas utterly inlpossible to 
distinguish anyone of the passengers "Tithin. 1'he throng 
that pressed after the coach through the bridge-gate ,vas quite 
incredible, and perfectly be,yildcrillg to the senses. The houses 
nearest the bridge ,vere those, therefore, IllOst in denland 
alnong spectators. 
Another nlore singular ceremony, by ,vhich the people ,vere 
excited in broad daylight, ,vas the Piper's-court (PfeiJer- 
gericld). It comnlCIIlorated those early tinlcs ,vhen Î1nportant 
larger trading-to"'"llS endeaYoured
 if not to abolish tolls alto- 
gether, at least to bring about a reduction of thenl, as they 
increased in proportion ,vith trade and industry. They- ,ycre 
allo"","('d this priyilcge by the Elnperor ,vho needed thcir aid, 
,vhcn it ,vas in his po,ver to grant it, but comnlollly only for 
one year; so that it had to be annually rene,ved. This ,,,,as 


. 
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effected by means of symbolical gifts, which ,vere presented 
before the opening of St. Bartholome,v's Fair to the imperial 
magistrate (Scltùltheiss), ,vho might have sometimes been the 
chief toll-gatherer; and, for the sake of a more imposing 
sho,v, the gifts ,vere offered ,vhen he ,vas sitting in full court 
,vith the Schöffen. But when the chief magistrate after,vards 
came to be no longer appointed by the Emperor, and was 
elected by the city itself, he still retained these privileges; 
and thus both the inlnlunities of the cities froin toll, and the 
ceremonies by,vhich the representatives from Worms, Nurenl- 
berg, and Old Bamberg once ackno,vledged the ancient 
fayour, had come dO'YIl to our tilnes. The day before Lady- 
day, an open court was proclaimed. In an enclosed space in 
the great Inlperial IIaIl, the Schöffen took their eleyatcd seats; 
a step higher, sat the Schultheiss in the midst of them; while 
belo,v on the right hand, ,vere the procurators of both parties 
invested ,vith plenipotentiary powers. The Actuarius begins to 
read aloud the ,ycighty judgments reserved for this day; the 
la\vyers demand copies, appeal, or do whatever else seems neces- 
sary. All at once a singular sort of music announces, if ,ve may 
so speak, the advent of fonner centuries. It proceeds from 
three pipers, one of whom plays an old shawrJ
, another a sack- 
but, and the thirù a pornrJ
e1"', or oboe. '
l"hey ,year blue mantles 
trimmed ,vith gold, having the notes made fast to their sleeves, 
and their heads covered. IIaving thus left their inn at ten 
0' clock, follo,ved by the deputies and their attendants, and 
stared at by all, natives and strangers, they enter the hall. 
l\he la,v proceedings are stayed-the pipers and their train 
halt before the railing-the deputy steps in and stations him- 
sclf in front of the Scl
ultheiss. The emblelnatic presents, 
,vhich ,yere required to be precisely the same as in the old 
precedents, consisted cOinmonly of the staple ,yares of the 
city offering them. Pepper passed, as it ,yere, for everything 
else; and, even on this occasion, the deputy brought a hand- 
somely turned ,voodcn goblet fillcd ,vith pepper. Upon it lay 
a pair of gloycs, curiously slashed, stitched, and tasseled with 
silk-a token of a favour grant
d and received-such as the 
Emperor himself nlade use of in certain cases. Along with 
this was a ,,
hit.c staff" ,vhich in former times ,vas not easily 
di
pensable in judicial proceedings. Some small pieces of 
silver money,vcre added; and the city of 'V orms brought an 
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old felt hat, which ,vas al,,"ays redeemed again, so that the 
same one had been a ,vitness of these ceremonies for many 
years. 
Mter the deputy had made his address, handed over his 
present, and received from the Schultheiss assurance of con- 
tinued fayour, he quitted the enclosed circle, the pipers blew, 
the train departed as it had come, the court pursued its busi- 
ness, until the second and at last the third deputy had been 
introduced. For each came some time after the other; partly 
that the pleaslu.e of the public might thus be prolonged, 
and partly because they were al\vays the same antiquated 
,,"irtuosi whom N uremberg, for itself and its co-cities, had 
undertaken to maintain and produce annually at the appointed 
place. 
We children ,vere particularly interested in this festival, 
because we ,vere not a little flattered to see our grandfather in 
a place of so much honour; and because commonly, on the 
self-same day, ,ve used to visit him, quite modestly, in order 
that Vt"e might, ""hen my grandmothe
 had emptied the pepper 
into her spice box, lay hold of a cup or small rod, a pair of 
gloves or an old Ràder Albus.% These symbolical ceremonies, 
restoring antiquity as if by magic, could not be explained to 
us without leading us back into past times and informing us 
of the manners, custonls, and feelings of those early ancestors 
,vho were so strangely Inade present to us, by pipers and 
deputies seemingly risen from the dead, and by tangible gifts, 
,vhich might be possessed by ourselves. 
These venerable solemnities "rere followed, in the fine sea- 
son, by many festivals, delightful for us children, which took 
place in the open air, outside of the city. On the right shore 
of the 
Iaine going do,vn, about half an hour's walk from the 
gate, there rises a sulphur-spring, neatly enclosed and sur- 
rOlmded by aged lindens. Not far from it stands the Good- 
People's- Court, formerly a hospital erected for the sake of the 
waters. On the commons around, the herds of cattle froln the 
neighbourhood ,vere collected on a certain day of the year; 
and the herdsmen, together ,,"ith their s,yeethearts, celebrated 
a rural festival, ,vith dancing and singing, with all sorts of 
pleaslU 1 e and clo,,"nishness. On the other side of ,the city lay 


* An old silver coin. 
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a shllilar but larger COIUffion, like,vise graced ,vith a spring 
and still finer lindens. 1-'hither 5 at 'Vhitsuntide, the flocks of 
sheep ,yore driyen; and, at the saIne tÍ111e, the poor, pale 
orphan children ,vere allo,ved to conlC out of their ,yalls into 
the open air; for the thought had not yet occurred that these 
destitute creatures, ,vho nlust SOlue time or other help them- 
selves through the ,vorId, ought soon to be brought in contact 
,vith it; that instcad of being kept in dreary confinement, 
they should rather be accustoIllcd to scryc and to endlu'e; and 
that there ,vas eycry rcason to strengthen thenl physically and 
luorally froln their infancy. The nurses and nlaids, aI,vays 
ready to take a ,valk, never failed to carry or conduct us to 
.such places, evcn in our first years; so that these rural festi- 
vals belong to the earliest impressions that I can recall. 
l\Iean \vhile, our housc had been finished, and that too in 
tolerably short tillIe, because everything had been judiciously 
planned and prppared, and the needfulllloney provided. 'Ve 
no,,," found ourselves all together again, and felt comfortable: 
for, "rhen a ,veIl-considered plan is once carried out, 've forget 
the various inconveniences of the nleans that "rere necessary 
to its acco1l1plisluucnt. 1'ho building, for a private residence, 
,vas roolllY enough; light and cheerful throughout, ,vith broad 
staircases, agreeable parlours, and a prospect of the gardens 
that could bc enjoyed easily from several of the ,vindo,vs. 
'1'hc internal conlpletion, and ,vhat pertained to nlere orna- 
ment and finish, ,vas gradually acconlplished, and scrved at 
the sanlC tilne for occupation and amusenlent. 
The first thing brought into ordcr "ras nlY fathcr"s collec- 
tion of books, thc best of ,,-hich, in calf and half-calf bind- 
ing, ,vere to orntUnellt the ,valls of his office and study. He 
l)osscssed the beautiful Dutch editions of the Latin classics, 
,vhich for the sake of out,yard unifornlity he had cndeasoured 
to procure all in quarto; and also nlany other ,vorks relat- 
ing to ROlllan antiquities, and the l110re elegant jurispru- 
dence. The nlost cnlinent Italian poets ,yere not ,vantillg, 
and for Tasso he sho,ved a great predilection. There ,verc 
also the best and 1l1ost reccnt 'rravcls; and he took great 
delight in correcting and conlpleting I(cyssler and N clneiz 
fronl thenl. N or had he onlÍtted to surround hil11self ,yith all 
needful assistants to learning, such a
 dictionaries of various 
languagcs, and encyclopedias of science and art, ,yhich ,vith 
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llluch else adapted to profit and amusement, n1ight be COll- 
suIted at ,viII. 
The other half of this collection, in neat parchment bind- 
ings, ,vith very beautifully ,vritten titles, ,yas placed in a 
separate attic. 'fhe acquisition of ne,,'" books, as ,veIl as their 
binding and arrangen1ent, he pursued ,vith great composure 
and love of order: and he "'"as n1uch influenced in his opinion 
by the critical notices that ascribed particular merit to any 
,york. I-lis collection of juridical treatises ,vas anllually in- 
creased by some volumes. 
Next, the pictures, ,,,,hich in the old house had hung about 
l)romiscuously, ,vere no,v collected and symmetrically hung on 
the ,valls of a cheerful roon1 near the study, aU in black 
frames, set off ,vith gilt mouldings. l\ly father had a prin- 
ciple, ,vhich he often and strongly expressed, that one ought to 
elnploy the living l\lasters, and to spend less upon the departed, 
in the estilnation of ,vhom prejudice greatly concurred. lIe 
had the llotioll that it ,vas precisely the sall1e ,vith pictures 
as ,vith Rhenish ,vines, ,yhich, though age lnay impart to then1 
a higher value, can be produced in any cOIning year of just as 
excellent quality as in )Tear::; past. After the lapse of sonle 
time, the ne,v ,vine also becolnes old, quite as valuable and 
perhaps more delicious. 1'his opinion he chiefly cOllfirnlcd by 
the observation that luany old pictures seelned to derive thcir 
chief value for lovers of art fron1 the fact that they had 
becolne darker and bro,vner; and that the harn10ny of" tone 
in such pictures ,vas often vaunted. 1\Iy father, on "'the other 
hand, protested that he had no fear that the ne,v pictures 
,vould not also turn black in tillIe, though ,,,,hcther they ,yere 
likely to gain anything by this he "'"as not so positive. 
In pursuance of these principles, he cInployed for nIany 
years the ,vhole of the Frankfort artists :-the painter HIRT, 
,vho excelled in animating oak and beech "Toods, and other 80- 
called rural scenes, ,yith cattle; rx'RA UT::\IANN, ,vho had 
adopted }lclnbrandt as his mocIel, and had attained great per- 
fection in inclosed lights and reflections, as ,yell as in effective 
conflagrations, so that he ""as once ordered to paint a conl- 
panion-piece to a Ilen1brandt; SCIIÜTZ, ,yho diligently elabo- 
rated landscapes of the Rhine country, in the l11anller of 
SACHTLEBENS; and JUN AER, ,vho executed ,,,,ith great purity 
flo,ycr and fruit pieces, still life, and figlU
es quietly eU1ployed, 
C 
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after the models of the Dutch. But no,v, by the newarrange- 
ment, by more convenient room, and still more by the acquaint- 
ance of a skilful artist, our love of art "as again quickened and 
animated. This artist ,vas SEEKATZ, a pupil of Brinkmann, 
court- painter at Darmstadt, whose talent and character "rill be 
more minutely unfolded in the sequel. 
In this ,vay, the relnaining rooms "'"ere finished, according 
to their several purposcs. Cleanliness and order prevailed 
throughout. Above all, the largc panes of plate-glass contri- 
buted to,vards a perfect lightness, "\vhich had been wanting in 
the old house for nlany causes, but chiefly on account of the 
panes, which ,vere for the most part round. My father was 
cheerful on account of the success of his undertaking, and if 
his good humour had not been often intcITupted because the 
diligence and exactness of the mechanics did not come up to 
his ,vìshes, a happier life than ours could not have been con- 
ceived, since much good partly arose in the family itself, and 
partly flo,,'"ed fron1 ,vithout. 
But an extraordinary event deeply disturbed the Boy's peace 
of mind, for the fir8t tinle. On the 1st of November, 1755, 
the earthquake at Lisbon took place, and spread a prodigious 
alarm oyer the ,yorld, long accustomed to peace and quiet. 
A great and magnificent capital, which was, at the same time, 
a trading and n1ercantile city, is smitten, ,vithout ,yarning, by 
a most fearful calamity. 1'he earth trembles and totters, the 
sea roars up, ships dash together, houses fall in, and over thenl 
churches and towers, the royal palace is in part s,vallo,ved by 
the ,vaters, the bmsting land seems to vomit flames, since 
smoke and fire are seen everywhere anlÎd the ruins. Sixty 
thousand persons, a mOlllent before in ease and cOlnfort, fall 
together, and he is to be deemed most fortunate who is no 
longer capable of a thought or feeling about the disaster. 
The flames rage on, and ,vith them rage a troop of despera- 
does
 before concealed, or set at large by the event. The 
'\vretched survivors are exposed to pillage, massacre, and every 
outr
g:e: and thus, on all sides, Nature asserts her boundless 
caprIcIousness. 
Intimations of this event had spread over wide regions 
more quickly than the authentic reports: slight shocks had been 
felt in lnany places: in many springs, particularly those of a 
mineral nature, an unusual receding of the waters had been 
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remarked; and so much the greater ,,,,as the effect of the 
accounts themselves, which were rapidly circulated, at first in 
general terms, but finally with dreadful particulars. flcre- 
upon, the religious ,vere neither ,vantillg in reflections, nor 
the philosophic in grounds for consolation, nor the clergy in 
,varnings. So complicated an event arrested the attention of 
the ,vorld for a ]ong tÌ1ne; and, as additional and more de- 
tailed accounts of the extensive effects of this explosion came 
from every quarter, the n1Índs already aroused by the misfor- 
tunes of strangers, began to be more and more anxious about 
themselves and their friends. Perhaps the demon of terror 
had neyer so speedily and powerfully diffused his terrors over 
the earth. 
1 l he Boy, who was compelled to put up with frequent repe- 
titions of the whole matter, ,vas not a little staggered. God, 
the Creator and Preserver of Heaven and Earth, "Thorn the 
explanation of the first article of the Creed declared so wise 
and benignant, having given both the just and the unjust a 
prey to the same destruction, had not malùfested Himself, by 
any means, in a fatherly character. In vain the young n1ind 
stroye to resist these impressions. It was the more impossible, 
as the ,vise and scriptm.e-Iearned could not themselves agree as 
to the light in which such a phenomellon should be regarded. 
The next summer gave a closer opportunity of knowing 
directly that angry God, of whom the Old Testament records 
so much. A sudden hail-storm, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, violently broke the new panes at the back of our 
house, which looked towards the west, damaged the new fur- 
niture, destroyed some valuable books and other things of 
worth, and was the more terrible to the children, as the ,vhole 
household, quite beside themselves, dragged them into a dark 
passage, where, on their knees, ,vith frightful groans and cries, 
they thoug 
t to conciliate the wrathful Deity. l\lean,vhile, 
my father, who was alone self-possessed, forced open and un- 
hinged the ,vindo,y -frames, by which ,ve saved much glass, 
but made a broader inlet for the rain that followed the hail, 
so that after we ,yere finally quieted, ,ve found ourselves in the 
rooms and on the stairs completely surrounded by floods and 
streams of water. 
These eyents, startling as they ,vere on the ,,?hole, did not 
greatly interrupt the COlU
se of instruction ,vhich my father 
c2 
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hinlself had undertaken to giye us chilch'en. He had passed 
his youth in the Cobourg Gyulnasiulll, ,vhich stood as one of 
the first alllong Gerlllan educational institutions. lIe had 
there laid a good foundation in languages, and oth('1' lnatters 
reckoned part of a learned education, had subsequently applied 
hinlself to jurisprudence at Leipzig, and had at last takcn his 
degree at Giessen. His dissertation, "Electa de aditione 
Hereditatis," ,,"hich had been earnestly and carefully ,vritten, 
is yet cited by jurists ,vith approval. 
It is a pious ""ish of all fathers to see ""hat they have them- 
selves failed to attain, realized in their sons, as if in this ,yay 
they could live their lh-es over again, and, at last, lnake a 
IJroper use of their early experience. Conscious of his acquire- 
ments, ,vith the certainty of faithful perscverance, and dis- 
trusting the teachers of the day, my father undertook to 
instruct his o"'"n children, allo,ying them to take particular 
lesson from particular lnasters only so far as secnlecl absolutely 
necessary. A pedagogical dilettantisn
 ,vas already beginning 
to sho,v itself every,vhere. The pedantry and heaviness of 
the masters appointed in the public schools had probably 
given rise to this eyil. Something better ,vas sought for, but 
it ,vas forgotten ho,v defectivc all instruction lnust be, ,vhich 
is not given by persons ,yho are teachers by profession. 
l\fy fhther had prospered in hiR 0"'11 career tol
rably ac- 
cording to his ,vishes: I ,yas to folIo,,," the sanle course, only 
11101'0 easily, and luuch farther. IIc prized IUY natural elldo,v- 
ments thc more, because he "'"as himsclf ,,,"anting in then1; 
for he had acquired cvcrything only by means of unspeakable 
diligence, pertinacity, and i'epetition. lie often assured nle
 
early and late, both in jest and earnest, that ,vith lIlY talents 
he ,yould havc deported hilnself very differently, and ,youlcl 
not have turned thelll to such snlall account. 
J3y means of a ready apprehension, practice, and a good 
lllcmory, I very soon outgre,v the instructions ,vhich lny 
L'tther and the other teachers ',,"er0 able to give, ,vithout being 
thoroughly grounded in anything. Gramn1ar displeased me, 
because I regarded it as a lncre arbitrary la,v; the rules 
seenlecl ridiculous, inasllluch as they ,yere invalidated by so 
Inany exceptions, 'w'hich had all to be learned by themselves. 
And if the first Latin ,york had not been in rhyme, I Rhoulcl 
hayc got on but badly in that; but as it ,vas, i' hUIDlned and 
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sang it to lllyself readily enough. In the sanle ,yay \ye had a 
Geography in nlelnory - verses, in ,,-hich the most wretched 
doggerel best servcd to fix the recollection of that ,vhich ,vas 
to be retained: e. g. : 
TJpper-Yssel has many a fen, 
Which makes it hateful to all men. 
1
he forms and inflections of language I caught ,,,,ith ease; 
and I also quickly unravelled ,vhat lay in the conception of a 
thing. In rhetoric, conlposition, and such Inattcrs, no one 
excelled me, although I "
as often put back for faults of granl- 
mar. Yet these ,vere the attempts that gave my father 
particular pleasure, and for ,vhich he re,varc1ed lne ,vith many 
presents of nloney, considerable for such a lad. 

Iy father taught Iny sister Italian in the sanle room ill 
,vhich I had to cOlumit Cellarius to menlory. As I ,vas soon 
Teady \vith Iny task, aud ,vas yet obliged to sit quiet, I listened 
,vith U1Y book before me, and very readily caught the Italian, 
,vhich struck me as an agreeable softening of Latin. 
Other precocities, ,vith respect to memory and the po\vcr 
to cOlllbine, I possessed in COlnmon ,vith those children ,vho 
thus acquire an early reputation. For that reason my father 
could scarcely ,vait for l1le to go to college. lIe very soon 
declared, that I must study jurisprudence in Leipzig, for 
,vhich he retained a strong predilection, and I ,vas after\varc1s 
to visit some other university and take 111Y degree. As for 
this second one he ,vas indifferent ,vhich I might choose, 
except that he had for some reason or other a disinclination 
to Göttingen, to 111Y disappoinbnent, since it ,vas precisely 
there that I had placed such confidence and high hopes. 
I-Ie told nle flU,ther, that I ,vas to go to 'Vetzlar and Ratis- 
bOll as ,veIl as to Vienna, and thence to,varcls Italy, althcugh 
he repeatedly mentioned that l
aris sholùd first be seen, be- 
cause after con1Îng out of Italy nothing else could be pleasing. 
'These tales of Iny future youthftù travels, often as they 
,,,,ere repeated, I listened to eagerly, the more since they 
always led to accounts of Italy, and at last to a description of 
Naples. I-lis other,vise serious and dry TIlëU1Uer seemed on 
these occasions to relax and quicken, and thus a passionate 
"vish a,voke in us children to participate in the paradise he 
described. 
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Private lessons, ,yllÏch no,v gradually multiplied, ,vcre 
shared ,vith the children of the neighbours. This learning 
in conl111on did not advance 1110; the teachers followed their 
routine; and the rudeness, sonletimes the ill-nature, of Iny 
cOlnpal1iol1s, interrupted the brief hours of stu
 with tunlult, 
yexation, and disturbance. Chrestonlathies, by ,,
hich learn- 
ing is nlade pleasant and varied, had not yet reached us. 
Cornelius Nepos, so dry to young people, the Ne,v Testalnent, 
,vhich ,vas lunch too easy, and ,vhich by preaching and reli- 
gious instructions had been rendered even COlnmon- place, 
Cellarius and PasoI' could impart no kind of interest; on the 
other hand, a certain rage for rhyme and versification, a 
consequence of reading the prevalent German poets, took 
conlplete possession of us. 
fe it had seized lTIuch earlier, as 
I had found it agreeable to pass from the rhetorical to the 
IJoetical treatment of subjects. 
"r e boys held a Sunday assembly where each of us was to 
IJroduce original verses. And here I ,vas struck by sOlnething 
strange, "which long caused me uneasiness. 1\1 y poems, ,vhat- 
ever they might be, ahvays seemed to me the best. But I 
soon l"emarked, that my competitors ,vho brought forth very 
1alne afIhirs, ,yere in the same condition, and thought no less 
of themselves. Nay, ,vhat appeared yet more suspicious, a 
good lad (though in such nlatters altogether unskilful), ,vhom 
I liked in other respects, but who had his rhymes ulade by 
his tutor, not only regarded these as the best, but ,yas 
thoroughly persuaded they ,yere his O'Vll, as he al,va)Ts main- 
tained in our confidential intercourse. N o'v, as this illusion 
and eITor ,vas obvious to me, the question one day forced itself 
upon me, ,vhether I myself might not be in the same state, 
whether those poems were not really better than mine, and 
'\vhether I might not justly appear to those boys as mad as 
they to me ? 'fhis disturbed me much and long; for it 'vas 
altogether impossible for me to find any external criterion of 
the truth; I eyen ceased from producing, until at length I 'vas 
quieted by my own light tClnperament, and the feeling of my 
o"rn po,vers, and lastly by a trial of skill-started on the spur 
of the Inoment by our teachers and parents, ,vho had noted 
our sport-in ,vhich I came off ,yell and won general praise. 
No libraries for children had at that time been established. 
The old had themselyes still childish notions, and found it 
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conyenient to impart thcir o,,
 education to their successors. 
Except the Orbis P,ictus of Amos Comellius, no book of the 
sort fell into our hands; but the large folio Bible, with copper- 
plates by l\ferian, ,vas diligently gone over leaf by leaf: Gott- 
fried's ChroT .ples, ,vith plates by the same master, taught us 
the most notable events of Universal History; the Ace'rra 
Pllilologica added thereto all sorts of fables, mythologies and 
wonders; and, as I soon became familiar with Ovid's J\Ieta- 
morphoses, the first books of '\v hich in particular I studied 
carefully, my young brain ,vas rapidly furnished ,vith a mass 
of images and events, of significant and wonderful shapes and 
occurrences, and I never felt time hang upon IllY hands, as I 
always occupied myself in ,yorking over, repeating, and re- 
producing these acquisitions. 
A more salutary moral effect than that of these rude and 
hazardous antiquities, ,vas produced by Fenelon's Tele1nachus, 
with which I first became acquainted in Neukirch's transla- 
tion, and ,vhich, imperfectly as it ,vas executed, had a s,veet 
and beneficent influence on my mind. That Robinson Crusoe 
was added in due time, follo,,
s in the nature of things; and 
it may be imagined that the Island of Falsenbe'rg "
as not 
"ranting. Lord Anson's Voyage round tIle Globe cOlnbined 
the dignity of truth ,vith the rich fancies of fable, and ,vhile 
our thoughts acconlpanied this excellent seanlan, ,ve ,vere con- 
ducted over all the ,vorld, and endeavoured to follo,v him ,vith 
our fingers on the globe. But a still richer harvest ,vas to 
spring up before me, ,vhen I lighted on a mass of ,vritings, 
which, in their present state, it is true, cannot be called excel- 
lent, but the contents of ,vhich, in a harnlless ,yay, bring near 
to us many a lueritorious action of former times. 
The publication, or rather the manufacture, of those books 
which have at a later day become so ,vell kno,vD. and cele- 
brated under the name Volkschr'iften, Volksbücher (popular 
works or books), ,vas carried on in Frankfort. The enor- 
mous sales they met ,vith, led to their being ahnost illegibly 
printed from stereotypes on horrible blotting-paper. 'Ve 
children were so fortunate as to find these precious rCluains of 
the J\fiddle Ages eyery day on a little table at the door of a 
dealer in cheap books, and to obtain thenl at the cost of a 
couple of kreutzer. The Eulenspicgel, the Four Sons of Hai- 
mon, the Emperor Octayian, the Fair 1..Ielusina, the Beautiful 
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1\Iagelonc, Fortunatus, ,,,,ith the "Thole race do,vn to the \Van- 
dcring Je,,", ,ycre all at our service, as often as ,,"e preferred 
the relish of these ,,,,orks to the taste of s,veet things. 'fhe 
greatest benefit of this ,,'as, that ,,,,hen ,ve had read through 
or danlaged such a sheet, it could soon be IfW,)rocured and 
s,vallo,ved a second tinlc. 
As a fanlily pic-nic in SUl1nner is vexatiously disturbed by 
a sudden stornl, ,,"hich tran
fornls a pleasant state of things 
into tho very reverse, so the diseases of childhood fall unex- 
pectecUy on the 1110st beautiful season of early life. And thus 
it happened ,vith Ule. I had just purchased Fortunatus ",.ith 
his I}ursc and "Tishing-hat, ,,,,hen I ,vas attacked by a restless- 
ness and feyer ,yllich announced the small-pox. Inoculation 
,,"as still ",.ith us considered yery problematical, and although 
it had ah.cady bcen intelligibly and urgently rcconullended by 
popular ,,"ritcrs, the Gernlan physicians hesitated to perform 
an operation that seenled to forestall Nature. Speculative 
Englishmen, therefore, had come to the Continent and inocu- 
lated, for a considerable fee, the children of such persons as 
,yere opulent and free from prejudices. Still the majority 
,vcre exposed to the old disease; the infection raged through 
fan1Ílies, killed and disfigured many children; and fe,,,, parents 
ùared to avail thcnlselyes of a method, the probable efficacy of 
,,,,hich had been abundantly confirmed by the result. The 
cyil no,v invaded our house and attacked me ,,,,ith unusual 
severity. l\ly ,,"hole body ,vas SO'VJl over ,vith spots, anù nlY 
face covered, and for several days I lay blind and in groat 
pain. 1'hey tried the only possible alleviation, and pronlÏsed 
llle heaps of gold if I ,vould keep quiet and not increase the 
Inischief hy rubbing and scratching. I controlled nlysclf, 
,,,,hilc, according to the preyailing prejudice, they kept nle as 
,,"arm as possible, and thus only rendered IllY suffering more 
acute. At last, after a "Toful tiulC, there fell as it were a Illask 
fronl nlY face. The blotches had left no visible In ark upon 
the skin, but the features ,yere plainl)T altered. I Illyself ,,,,as 
satisfied lllerely ",.ith seeing the light of day again, and 
gradually putting off Iny spotted skin; but others ,vere piti- 
less enough to renlind me often of Iny previous condition; 
especially a very lively aunt, ,vho had forInerly regarded me 
,vith idolatry, but in after years could seldom look at me 
without exclaiming-" 'fhe deuce, cousin! ,vbat a fright he's 
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gro'Vll !" 'l'hen she ,,
ould tellIne circumstantially ho,v I had 
once been her delight, and ,vhat attention she had excited 
,vhen she carried Ine about; and thus I early learned that 
people very often subject us to a severe atonenlent for the 
pleasure ,vhicJ.\ ,ve have afforded them. 
I neither escaped measles, nor chicken-pox, nor any other 
of the tormenting demons of childhood; and I ,vas assured 
cach time that it ,vas a great piece of good luck that this 
malady ,,
as no,v past for ever. But, alas! another again 
threatened in the back-ground, and advanced. All these 
things increased Iny propensity to reflection; and as I had 
already practised myself in fortitude, in order to renlove the 
torture of ÏInpatience, the virtues "rhich I had heard praised 
in the Stoics appeared to nle highly ,vorthy of in1Îtation, and 
the lllore so, as sOlnething siInilar ,vas cOlllnlended by the 
Christian doctrine of patience. 
'Vhile on the subject of these faInily diseases, I "Jill men- 
tion a brother about three }
ears younger than lllyself, ,vho 
,vas like,vise attacked by that infection, and suffered not a 
little frol11 it. lIe ,vas òf a tender nature, quiet and capri- 
cious, and ,ve ,vere never on the nlost friendly terlns. Besides, 
he scarcely survived the years of childhood. Among several 
other children born after,vards, ,,"ho like hinl did not live long, 
I only renlember a very pretty and agreeable girl, ,vho also 
soon passed a,vay; so that, after the lapse of some years, IUY 
sister and I remained alone, and ,yere therefore the more 
deeply and affectionately attached to each other. 
'These maladies and other unpleasant interruptions "
ere in 
their consequences doubly grievous; for my father, ,vho seeIned 
to have laid down for hÍ1nself a certain calendar of education 
and instruction, ,vas resolved inLTllediately to repair every 
delay, and inlposed double lessons upon the young convales- 
cent. These ,vere not hard for me to accomplish, but ,vcre 
so far troublesolne, that they hindered, and to a certain extent 
repressed, nlY in,vard developIncnt, ,vhich had taken a decided 
direction. 
Fronl these didactic and pedagogic oppressions, ,ve com- 
monly fled to Iny grandfather and grandmother. Their house 
stood in the Friedberg-street, and appeared to have bccn for- 
merly a fortress; for, on approaching it, nothing was seen but a 
large g
te ,vith battlements, which were joined on either side 
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to the t",.o neighbouring houses. On enterin
 through a nar- 
ro,v passage, ,ve reached at last a tolerably broad court., 
surrounded by irregular building-s, which ,vere no,v all united 
into one d"Telling. 'Ve usually hastened at once into the 
garden, ,yhich extended to a considerable length and breadth 
hchind the buildings, and ,vas very ,veIl kept. The walks 
,,"cre Inostly skirted by "Vine trellises; one part of the space 
,vas used for "Vegetables, and another devoted to flo,vers, ,vhich 
froni spring till autumn adorned in rich succession the borders 
as ,veIl as the beds. The long ,vall erected to"\vards the south 
,vas uscd for some ,veIl-trained espalier peach-trees, the for- 
bidden fruit of ,vhich ripened temptingly before us through the 
summer. Yet we rather avoided this side, because ,,"e here 
could not satisfy our dainty appetites; and we tm"ned to the 
side opposite, ,vhere an interminable row of currant and goose- 
ben"y bushes furnished our voracity with a succession of har- 
yests till autumn. Not less inlportant to us ,vas an old, high, 
,vide-spreading mulberry-tree, both on account of its fruits, 
and because ,ve ,vere told that the silk- worms fed upon its 
leaves. In this peaceful region IllY grandfather ,vas fOlmd 
every evening, tending ,vith genial care and "Tith his o,vn 
hand the finer gro,,
ths of fruits and flo,vers; ,vhile a gardener 
managed the drudgery. lie was never vexed by the various 
toils ,vhich ,vere necessary to preserve and increase a fine 
show of pinks. The branches of the peach-trees were care- 
fully tied to the espaliers with his O'VIl hands, in a fan-shape, 
in order to bring about a full and easy gro,vth of the fruit. 
The sorting of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and plants of a 
similar nature, as ,veIl as the care of their preservation, he 
entrusted to none; and I still ,vith pleasure recall to my mind 
ho,v diligently he occupied himself in inoculating the different 
varieties of roses. That he lllight protect himself froln the 
thorns, he put on a pair of those ancient leather gloves, of 
which three pair ,vere p;iven hin1 annually at the Piper's Court, 
so that there ,vas no dearth of the nrticle. He ,yore also a 
loose dressing-go,vn, and a folded black velvet cap upon his 
head, so that he Inight have passed for an intermediate person 
bet,veen Alcinous and Laertes. 
All this ,york in the garden he pursued as regularly and 
,yith as much precision as his official business; for, before he 
came down, he al,vays arranged the list of causes for the next 
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day, and read the legal papers. In the morning he proceeded 
to the Council House, dined after his return, then nodded 
in his easy chair, and so ,vent through the same routine every 
day. He conversed little, never exhibited any vehenlence, 
and I do not renlelnber ever to have seen him angry. All that 
surrounded him ,vas in the fashion of the old.en time. I never 
perceived any alteration in his ,vainscotted room. His library 
contained, besides la,v,vorks, only the earliest books of travels, 
sea voyages, and discoveries of countries. Altogether I can 
call to mind no situation more adapted than his to av{aken 
the feeling of uninterrupted peace and eternal duration. 
But the reverence which ,ve entertained for tIlls -venerable 
old man "'"as raised to the highest degree by a conviction that 
he possessed the gift of prophecy, especially in matters that 
pertained to hÌ1nself and his destiny. It is true he revealed 
himself to no one, distinctly and minutely, except to my 
grandmother; yet ,ve ,vere all a,vare that he was informed 
of what ,vas going to happen, by significant drealns. He 
assured Ills ,vife, for instance, at a time ,vhen he was still a 
junior Councillor, that on the first vacancy he ,vould obtain 
the place left open on the bench of the Scllöffen,. and soon 
after,vards ,vhen one of those officers actually died of apoplexy, 
IllY grandfather gave orders that hi
 house should be quietly 
got ready prepared on the day of electing and balloting, to 
receive his guests and congratulators. Sure enough, the deci- 
sive gold ball was dra,yn in his favour. The simple dream 
by which he had learned this, he confided to his wife as fol- 
lows: He had seen himself in the ordinary full asseInblyof 
Councilmen, ,vhere all ,vent on just as usual. Suddenly, the 
late Scltöff rose from his seat, descended the steps, pressed 
him in the most complilnentary manner to take the -vacant 
place, and then departed by the door. 
SOlIlething like this occurred on the death of the Sckul- 
theiss. They make no delay in supplying this place, as they 
always have to fear that the Emperor "Till at SOlne time 
resume his ancient right of nominating the officer. On this 
occasion, the messenger of the Court came at Inic1night to 
summon an extraordinary session for the next morning; and 
as the light in his lantern "'"as about to expire, he askeà for a 
candle's end to help him on his ,yay. "Give hin1 a ,vhole 
one," said Iny grandfather to the ladies, "he takes the trouble 
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all on my account." This expression anticipated the rcsult- 
he ,yas made Schultlwiss; and ,,,,hat rendered the circum- 
stance particularly relllarkable ,vas, that although his repre- 
sentatiye ,vas the third and last to dra,v at the ballot, the 
t,vo silver balls first Ctlhle out, leaving the golden ball at the 
bottonl of the bag for him. 
Pcrfectly pro
aic, simple, and ,vithout a trace of the fan- 
tastic or llliraculou8" ,yore the other ill'eallls, of ,vhich ,,
e 
"
ere infonned. 1\1:o1'coyer, I remenlber that once, as a boy" I 
,vas turning over his books and menloranda, and founel alnong 
SOUle other remarks ,vhich related to gardening, such sen- 
tences as these: "To-night N. N. canle to 1ne and said-" 
the name and revelation being ,vritten in cipher; or "This 
night I sa,v-" all the rest being again in cipher, except 
the conjunctions and similar ,vords, fronl ,yhich nothing could 
be learned. 
I t is 'tvorthy of note also, that persons ,vho sho,ved no signs 
of prophetic insight at other tiIllC'S, acquired, for the lnonlent, 
,vhile in his presence, and that by 1neans of SOl11e 
en
ible 
evidence, presentiInents of diseases or deaths ,vhich ,vere then 
occurring in distant places. But no such gift has been trans- 
nlitted to any of his children or grandchilill'ell, "Tho for the 
most part have been hearty people, enjoying life, and never 
goin
 beyond the Actual. 
"rhile on this sul
jcct, I rcnlenlber ,vith gratitude nlany 
kindncssl
s I receivcd fronl them in nlY youth. 1'hus, for 
cxanlple, ,ve ,vcre cnlployed and entertained in lllany ,vays 
,vhen ,ve yisited the second daughter, nlarried to the druggist 
l\Ielbert, "Those house and shop stood near the market, in the 
mid3t of the liycliest and Inost cro,,
ded part of the to"'"n. 
There ,ye could look ào,vn frolll the "tyilldo,ys pleasantly 
enough upon the hurly-burly in ,yl1Îch ,ye feared to lose our- 
selves; and though, at first, of all the goods in the shop, 
nothing had much interest for us but the liquorice, and the 
little brO'Vll stampcd cakes l11adc ii.om it, ,ve becanlc in tiIlle 
better acquainted ,vith the lllultitude of articles bought and 
sold in that business. This aunt ,vas the IllOst yivacious of 
all the ilullily. "Then my rnother, in her early years, took 
pleasm'c in being neatly dressed, 'YOrki...l1g at some d0111cstic 
occupation, or reading a book, the other, on the contrary, ran 
about the neighbourhood to pick up neglected children, take 
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care of thenl, comb them, and carry them round, as indeecl 
shc did n1e for a good ,vhile. At a time of public festivities, 
such as coronations, it ""as impossible to keep her at hon1e. 
"Then a little child, she had already scrambled for the n10ney 
scattered on such occasions; and it ,vas related of her, that 
once ,vhen she had got a good many together, and ""as 
looking at theln ,vith great delight in the palm of hcr hand, 
it ,vas struck hy son1ebody, and all her ,veIl-earned booty 
vanished at a blo,v. There was another incident of ,vhich 
she ,vas very proud. Once, while standing on a post as the 
Emperor Charles VII. ,vas passing, at a moment ,vhen all the 
people ,vere silent, she shouted a vigorous "'''-ivat p' into the 
coach, ,vhich made him take off his hat to her, and thank 
her quite graciously for her bold salutation. 
Everything in her house ""as stirring, lively, and cheerflù, 
and ,ve children o,ved her many a gay hour. 
In a quieter situation, ,vhich ,vas ho,veyer suited to her 
character, ,,-as a second aunt, lnarried to the Pastor Stark, 
incun1bent of St. Catharine' s Church. He lived much alone, 
in accordance ,vith his telnperamcnt and vocation, and pos- 
sessed a fine library. Here I first became acquainted ,vith 
IIomcr) in a prose translation, ,,"hich lnay be found in the 
seventh part of Herr ,r on Loen's nc,v collection of the n10st 
remarkablc travels, under the title, Hon
er' s Descriptz"on of 
tlte Conquest of the Kingdo'ìJ
 of J"}.oy, ornanlented with copper- 
plates, in thc theatrical Frcnch taste. '.fhese pictures per- 
verted my in1agination to such a degree, that for a long tilne 
I could conceive the Homeric heroes only under such fbrins. 
The incidents themselves gaye me unspeakãble delight; though 
I fOlu1d great fault ,vith the ,york for affording us no account 
of the capture of Troy, and breaking off so abruptly ,,"ith the 
death of Hector. l\Iy uncle, to ,vhom I lnentioned this 
dcfcct, refl
rred me to Virgil, ,vho perfectly satisficd Iny 
demands. 
It ,viII be taken for granted, that ,,"e children had anlong 
our other lessons, a continued and progressive instruction in 
religion. But the Church-Protestantislu iUlparted to us ,yas, 
properly speaking, nothing but a kind ôf dry lllorality: 
ingcnious exposition ,,?as not thought of; and the doctrine 
appealed neither to the understanding nor to the heart. For 
that .reason, there ,vere various secessions from the Esta- 
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blished Church. Separatists, Pietists, Herrllhutel
 (l\Ioravians), 
Quiet-in-the-Lands, and others differently named and charac- 
terized sprang up, all of ,vhom were animated by the same 
purpose of approaching the Deity, especially through Christ, 
more closely than 
eemed to them possible under the forms 
of the established religion. I 
The Boy heard these opinions and sentiments constantly 
spoken of; for the clergy as ,veil as the laity divided them- 
selves into pro and con. The minority ,vere composed of 
those ,vho dissented nlore or less broadly, but their modes 
of tlúnking attracted by originality, heartiness, perseverance, 
and independence. All sorts of stories were told of their 
virtues and of the ,yay in which they wcre manifested. The 
reply of a certain pious tinman was especially noted, who, 
,vhen one of his craft attenlpted to shame him by asking 
",yho is really your confessor?" answered with great cheer- 
fulness and confidence in the goodness of his cause,-" I have 
a fanlous one-no less than the confessor of King David." 
Things of this sort naturally made an impression on the 
Boy, and led him into similar states of mind. In fact, he 
came to the thought that he might immediately approach the 
great God of Nature, the Creator and Preserver of Heaven 
and Earth, whose earlier manifestations of wrath had been 
long forgotten in the beauty of the ,vorld, and the manifold 
blessings in which we participate ,vhile upon it. The ,yay he 
took to accomplish this ,vas very curious. 
The Boy had chiefly kept to the first article of Belief. The 
God who stands in immediate connexion with nature, and 
O"'"11S and loves it as his ,york, seemed to him the proper God, 
,vho might be brought into closer relationship ,vith luan, as 
with everything else, and ,vho ,vould take care of him, as of 
the motion of the stars, the days and seasons, the animals 
and plants. There were texts or the Gospels ,vhich explicitly 
stated this. The Boy could ascribe no form to this Being; 
he therefore sought Hinl in His ,vorks, and ,vould, in the good 
Old Testament fashion, build fIim an altar. Natural produc- 
tions were set forth as images of the world
 over ,vhich a 
flame was to burn, signifying the aspirations of man's heart 
to,vards his 1vIaker. lIe brought out of the collection of 
natural objects which he possessed, and which had been in- 
creased as chance directed, the best ores and other specimens. 
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But the next difficulty was, as to ho\v they should be arranged 
and raised into a pile. His father possessed a beautiful red- 
lackered music-stand, ornamented with gilt flo\vers, in the 
form of a four-sided pyramid, \vith different elevations, ,vhich 
had been found convenient for quartets, but lately was not 
much in use. The Boy laid hands on this, and built up his 
representatives of Nature one above thc other in steps, so that 
it all looked quite pretty and at the same time sufficiently sig- 
nificant. On an early sunrise his first ,vorship of God "Tas 
to be celebrated, but the young priest had not yet settled 
ho,v to produce a flame \vhich should at the same time emit 
an agreeable odour. At last it occurred to him to combine 
the two, as he possessed a few fumigating pastils, which diffused 
,a pleasant fragrance with a glimmer, if not with a flame. 
Nay, tbis soft burning and exhalation seemed a better repre- 
sentation of what passes in the heart, than an open flame. 
rrhe sun had already risen for a long time, but the neigbour- 
ing houses concealed the East. At last it glittered above the 
roofs, a burning-glass was at once taken up and applied to the 
pastils, \vhich were fixed on the summit in a fine porcelain 
saucer. Everything succeeded according to the wish, an.d 
the devotion ,vas perfect. The altar renlained as a peculiar 
ornament of the room \vhich had been assigned him in the ne\v 
house. Everyone regaràed it only as a well-arranged collec- 
tion of natural curiosities. The Boy knew better, but con- 
cealed his kno,vledge. He longed for a repetition of the 
solemnity. But unfortunately, just as the most opportune Slill 
arose, the porcelain cup was not at hand; he placed the pastils 
inlmediately on the upper surface of the stand; they \vere 
kindled, and so great ,vas the devotion of the priest, that he 
did not observe, until it was too late, the mischief his sacrifice 
was doing. The pastils had burned mercilessly into the red 
lacker and beautiful gold flowers, and as if some evil spirit had 
disappeared, had left their black, ineffaceable footprints. By 
this the young priest was thro,vn into the most extreme per- 
plexity. The mischief could be covered up, it was true, ,vith 
the larger pieces of his show-lnaterials, but the spirit for new 
offerings was gone, and the accident might alnlost be con- 
sidered a hint and warning of the danger there always is in 
,vishing to approach the Deity in such a ,vay. 
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 that has been hitherto recorded indicates that happy 
and easy condition in ,vhich nations exist during a long peace. 
But no,,-here probably is such a beautiful time cnjoyed in 
greater conlfort than in cities living under their o"
n la,vs, 
and large enough to include a considerable nunlber of citizens, 
and so situated as to enrich thenl by trade and COlnnlerce. 
Strangers find it to their advantage to come and go, and are 
under a necessity of bringing profit in order to acquire profit. 
Eyen if such cities rule but a slllall territory, they are the 
better qualified to advance their internal prosperity, as their 
external relations expose thenl to no costly undertaking5 or 
alliances. 
'rhus, the Frankforters passed a series of prosperous years 
during nlY childhood; but scarcely, on the 28th of August,_ 
1756, had I COlllplcted Iny seventh year, than that ,vorld- 
reno"ïled ,val' broke out, ,,-hich ""as also to exert great 
influence upon the next sevcn years of lny life. l
rederick 
the Second, J{ing of Prussia, had fhllen upon Saxony, ,vith 
sixty thousand nlcn; and instead of announcing his invasion 
by a declaration of ,val', he follo,vcd it up ,,-ith a Inanifcsto, 
conlposcd by hinlself, as it ,vas said, ,vhich eXplained the 
causes that had moved and justified hinl in so nlonstrous a 
stcp. The ,,"orIel, ,vhich sa,y itself appealed to not luere1y as 
spectator but as judge, Ì111mediatcJy split into t"..o parties, and 
our fanlily ,vas an image of the great ,vhole. 
l\Iy grandfather, ,vho, as Sclzölf of }"rankfort, had carried 
the coronation canopy over Francis the }""irst, and had received 
frOIn the Enlpress a heavy gold chain ,yith her likene
s, took 
the .A.ustrian side along ,vith sonle of his sons-in--Ia"T and 
daughters. l\iy father having been nOlllinated to the Í1npcrial 
council by Charles the Sevcnth, and synlpathising sincercly 
in the fate of that unhappy monarch, leaned to,vards Prussia, 
with the other and smaller half of the family. Our 11lcetings, 
,vhich had been held on SundajTs for lllallY years uuinter- 
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ruptedly, were very soon disturbed. The misunderstandings 
so common 
unong relatiyes by nlarriage, no,v first found a 
fornl in "Thich they could be expressed. Contention
 discord, 
silence, and separation ensued. 1\1 y grandfather, otherwise 
a serene, quiet, and easy man, became impatient. The 
women vainly endeavoured to smother the flalnes; and after 
some unpleasant scenes, my father ,vas the first to quit the 
society. ..A. t hOllie now ,ve rej oiced undistlu'bed in the Prus- 
sian victories, ,vhich ,vere commonly announced ,vith great 
glee by our vivacious aunt. Eyery other interest was forced 
to give "
ay to this, and ,ve passed the rest of the year in 
perpetual agitation. The occupation of Dresden, the lnodera... 
tion of the king at the outset, his slow but secure advances, 
the victory at Lo,vositz, the capture of the Saxons, ,vere so 
many triumphs for our party. Eyerything that could be 
alleged for the ad vantage of our opponents ,vas denied or 
depreciated; and as the members of the family on the other 
.side did the sanle, they could not meet in the streets ,vithout 
disputes arising, as in OIlloJneo and Juliet. 
rrhus I also ,vas then a Prussian in lllY vie,vs, or, to speak 
more correctly, a Fritzian; since ,vhat cared ,ve for Prussia? 
I t ,vas the personal character of the great king that ,vorked 
upon all hearts. I rejoiced ,vith lllY father in our conquests, 
readily copied the songs of triulnph, and almost more ,villingly 
the lampoons directed against the other party, poor as the 
rhymes lllight be. 
As the eldest grandson and godchild, I had dined every 
Sunday since my infancy ,vith nlY grandfather and grand- 
mother, and the hours so spent had been the most delightful 
of the ,,"hole week. But no,,," I relished no morsel that I 
tasted, because I ,vas compelled to hear the most horrible 
slanders of mv hero. Here ble,v another wind, here sounded 
another tone than at honlc. 1\1 y liking and eyen my respect 
for my grandfather and gran(hnother fell off. I could mcntion 
nothing of this to my parents, but avoided the matter, both on 
account of nlYown feelings, and because I had been ,yarned 
by my nlothcr. In this ,yay I ,vas thro"J.l back upon myself; 
and as in my sixth year, after the earthquake at Lisbon, the 
goodness of God had become to me in SaIne measure suspicious, 
so I began no,v, on account of Frederick the Second, to doubt 
the justice of the public. My heart ,vas natm'ally inclined to 
D 


. 
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reverence, and it requu"ed a great shock to stagger my faith in 
anything that was venerable. But alas! they had commended 
good manners and a becoming deportment to us, not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the people. What will people 
say? was always the cry, and I thought that the people must 
be right good people, and \vould knO\V ho\v to judge of anything 
and everything. But my experience went just to the contrary. 
The greatest and most signal services were defamed and 
attacked; the noblest deeds, if not denied, ,vere at least mis- 
represented and dinlinished; and this base injustice was done 
to the only man who was manifestly elevated above all his con- 
temporaries, and ,vho daily proved what he was able to do,- 
and that, not by the populace, but by distinguished men, as I 
took my grandfather and uncles to be. That parties existed, 
and that he himself belonged to a party, had never entered 
into the conceptions of the Boy. He, therefore, believed him- 
self all the more right, and dared hold his O"'ïl opinion for the 
better one, since he and those of like mind appreciated the 
beauty and other good qualities of Maria Theresa, and even 
did not grudge the Emperor Francis his love of jewelry and 
money. That Count Daun ,vas often called an old dozer, they 
thought justifiable. 
But now I consider the matter more closely, I trace here 
the germ of that disregard and even disdain of the public, 
which clung to me for a whole period of my life, and only in 
later days ,vas brought within bounds by insight and cultiva- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that the perception of the injustice 
of parties had even then a very unpleasant, nay, an injurious 
effect upon the Boy, as it accustomed him to separate himself 
from beloved and highly -valued persons. The quick suc- 
cession of battles and events left the parties neither quiet nor 
rest. vVe ever found a malicious delight in reviving and 
re-sharpening those imaginary evils and capricious disputes; 
and thus ,ve continued to tease each other, until the occupa- 
tion of Frankfort by the French some years afterwards, 
brought real inconvenience into our homes. 
Although to most of us the important events occurring 
in distant parts served only for topics of ardent controversy, 
there were others who perceived the seriousness of the times, 
and feared that the sympathy of France might open a scene 
of war in our own vicinity. They kept us children at home 
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more than before, and strove in many ,vays to occupy and 
amuse us. "rith this vie, v, the puppet-show bequeathed by 
om'" grandmother ,vas again brought forth, and arranged in 
such a ,yay that the spectators sat in my gable room, ,vhile 
the persons managing and perforlning, as ,vell as the theatre 
itself as far as the proscenium, found a place in the room 
adjoining. 'Ve ,vere allo,ved, as a special favour, to invite 
first one and then another of' the neighbours' children as 
spectators, and thus at the outset I gained many friends; 
but the restlessness inherent in children, did not suffer them 
to remain long a patient audience. 1'hey interrupted the 
play, and ,ve ,vcre compelled to seek a younger public, ,vhich 
could at any rate be kept in order by the nlITSeS and maids. 
The original dranla to ,\\rhich the puppets had been specially 
adapted, ,ve had learnt by heart, and in the beginning this was 
exclusiycly performed. Soon gro,ving weary of it, ho,vever, 
,ve changed the dresses and decorations, and attempted yarious 
other pieces, ,vhich ,vcre indeed on too grand a scale for so 
narro,va stage. Although this presulnption spoiled and finally 
quite destroyed ,vhat ,ve performed, such childish l)leasures and 
employments nevcrtheless exercised e.nd advanced in many 
'vays my po,ver of invention and representation, my fancy and 
a certain technical skill, to a degree ,vhich in any other ,yay 
could not perhaps have been secured in so short a time, in 
so confined a space, and at so little expense. 
I had early learned to use conlpasses and ruler, because all 
the instructions they gave me in geollletry,vere forthwith 
put into practice, and I occupied myself greatly ,vith paste- 
board-,,
ork. I did not stop at geometrical figures, little 
'boxes, and such things, but invented pretty pleasure-houses 
adorned ,vith pilasters, steps, and flat roofs. However, but 
little of this ,vas conlpleted. 
:Far more persevering 'vas I, on the other hand, in arranging
 
with the hclp of om. domestic (a tailor by trade), an arllioury 
for the service of our plays and tragedies, ,vhich ,ve ourselves 
perfornlcd ,vith dclight \VhCllWe had outgrown the puppets. 

Iy playfellows, too, prepared for themselves such armouries, 
which t.hey regarded as quite as fine and good as mine; but I 
had lllade provision not for the wants of one person only, and 
could furnish several of the little band with every requisite, 
and thus made myself Dlore and more indispensable to our 
D2 
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little circle. That such games tended to factions, quarrels, 
and blo,vs, and cOlnn10nly caIne to a sad end in tumult and 
yexation, 111ay easily be supposed. In such cases certain of 
D1Y cOlnpanions generally took part ,yith l11e, while others 
sided against Ine; though Dlany changes of party occurred. 
One single boy, 'VhOIll I,vill call Pylades, urged by the others, 
once only left my party, but could scarcely for a Inoment 
Inaintain his hostile position. 'Ve ,yere reconciled amid many 
tears, and for a long time after,vards kept faithfully together. 
To hin1, as ,vell as other ,vell- ,vishers, I could render myself 
very agreeable by telling tales, ,vhich they nlost delight
d to 
hear ,vhen I ,vas the hero of Iny o,vn story. It greatly re- 
joiced thel11 to kno,v that such ,,"onderful things could befall 
one of their o""n playfello,vs; nor ""as it any harn1 that they 
did not understand ho,y I could find time and space for such 
adYelltures
 as they must have been pretty ,yell a,vare of all my 
c01l1ing:; and goings, and ho,v I ,yas occupied the entire day. 
Not the less llece
sary ,vas it for n1e to select the localities 
of these occm'rences, if not in another ,vorld, at least in another 
spot; and yet all ,,,,as told as having taken place only to-day 
or yesterday. They rather, therefore, deceived thel11selves
 
than ,yere inlposed upon by me. If I had not gradually 
learned, in accordance ,vith the instincts of nlY nature, to 
work up these visions and conceits into artistic forms, such 
,"ain-glorious beginnings could not have gone on ,,,,ithout 
producing evil consequences in the end. 
Considering this Ï1npulse more closely, ,ye ID3Y see in it 
that presumption ,,
ith ,vhich the poet authoritatively utters 
the greatest improbabilities, and requires everyone to recog- 
nise as real ,vhatever may in any ,yay seem to hiIn, the 
inventor, as true. 
But ,vhat is here told only in general terms, and by ,yay of 
reflection, ,,,,ill perhaps beco1l1e n10re apparent and interestin
 
by means of an exalnple. I subjoin, therefore, one of these 
tales, ,vhich, as I often had to repeat it to my comrades, 
still hovcrs entire in my imagination and nlemory. 
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0:8 the night before "llit Sunday, not long since, I drealned 
that I stood before a mirror, engaged ,,"ith-the new summer 
clothes ,vhich IllY dear parcnts had given me for the holiday. 
The dress consisted, as you kno,,"', of shoes of polished leather, 
,vith large 
ilver buckles, fine cotton stockings, black nether 
garlnents of serge, and a coat of green baracan ,,"ith gold 
buttons. 'rhe ,yaistcoat of gold cloth "
as cut out of nlY 
fathcr's bridal ,yaistcoat. 
Iy hair had been frizzled and po,v- 
dered, anù Iny curls stuck out from my head like little ,vings; 
but I coulcll1ot finish dressing lllyself, because I kept confusing 
the different articles, the first al,vays falling off as soon as I 
'vas about to put on the next. In this dileIluua, a young and 
handsome man came to me, and greeted me in the friendliest 
manner. "O! you are ,velcollle!" said I, "I anl very glad to 
see you here." "Do you kno,v Ine, then?" replied hc, slniling. 
"'VhYllOt?" ,vas IllY no less su1Ïling ans,vcr; "you are 
'Ier- 
cury-I have often enough seen you represented in pictures." 
" I am, indeed," replied he; "and am sent to you by the gods 
on an important errand. Do you see these three apples?" -he 
, stretched forth his hand, and sho,ved me three apples, ,yhich 
it could hardly hold, and ,yhich ,yere as ,,"onderfully beautiful 
as they ,vere large, the one of a red, the other of a yello,v, 
the third of a green colour. One could not help thinking 
they ,vere precious stones lnade into the form of fruit. I 
,vould have snatched them, but he dre,v back, and said, " You 
must kno,v, in the first place, that they are not for you. You 
must give them to the three handsolllest youths of the city, ,vho 
then, each according to his lot, ,viII find ,vives to the utInost 
of their ,,"ishes. Take thenl, and success to you!"' said he, as 
he departed, leaving the apples in Iny open hands. They 
appeared to U1C to have becolnc still larger. I held them up 
at once against the light and found them quite transparent; 
but soon they expanded up,varcls, and becanlC three beautiful 
little ladies, about as large as 111iddle-sized dolls, ,vho
e clothes 
were of the colours of the apples. l'hey glided gently up }l1Y 
fingers, and ,vhen I ,vas about to catch at then1, to Inake Shre 
of one at least, they had alrcady soared high and far, and I 
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had to put up ,yith the disappointment. I stood there all 
amazed and petrified, holding up my hands and staring at my 
fingers, as if there were still something on them to see. Sud. 
denly I beheld, upon the very tips, a most lovely girl dancing, 
smaller than those, but pretty and lively, and as she did not 
fly a,vay like the others, but remained dancing, now on one 
finger-point no,v on another, I regarded her for a long while 
with admiration. And, as she pleased me so much, I thought 
in the end I could catch her, and made as I fancied a very 
adroit grasp. But at the moment I felt such a blow on n1Y 
head, that I fell down stunned, and did not awake from my 
stupor till it ,vas time to dress myself and go to church. 
During the service I often recalled those images to mind; 
and also when I ,vas eating dinner at my grand-father's 
table. In the afternoon, I ,vished to visit some friends, 
partly to show n1yself in n1Y new dress, with my hat under 
my arm and my sword by n1Y side, and partly to return 
their visits. I found no one at home, and, as I heard that 
they ,vere gone to the gardens, I resolved to follow them, and 
pass the evening pleasantly. My way led to,vards the en- 
trenchments, and I came to the spot which is rightly called 
the Bad 'Vall; for it is never quite safe &oln ghosts there. I 
walked slo,vly, and thought of n1Y three goddesses, but espe- 
cially of the little nymph; and often held up n1Y fingers, in 
hopes she n1ight be kind enough to balance herself there 
again. 'Vith such thoughts I was proceeding, when I sa,v in 
the ,vall on my left hand a little gate, which I did not remem- 
ber to have ever noticed before. It looked lo,v, but its pointed 
arch would have allowed the tallest man to enter. Arch and 
,vall ,vere chiselled out in the handsomest way, both by n1ason 
and sculptor; but it was the door itself which first properly 
attracted my attention. The old brown wood, though slightly 
ornamented, ,vas crossed with broad bands of brass, ,vrought 
both in relief and intaglio. The foliage on these, ,vith the 
n10st natural birds sitting in it, I could not sufficiently admire. 
But, ,vhat seemed most remarkable, no keyhole could be seen, 
no latch
 110 knocker; and from this I conjectured that the 
door could be opened only from within. I ,vas not in error; 
for ,vhen I ,vent nearer, in order to touch the ornaments, it 
opened inwards, and there appeared a man ,vhose dress ,vas 
somewhat long, wide, and singular. A venerable beard enve- 
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loped his chin, so that I was inclined to think him a Jew. 
But he, as if he had divined my thoughts, made the sign of 
the Holy Cross, by ,vhich he gave me to understand that he 
was a good Catholic Christian. " Young gentleman, ho\v 
came you here, and ,vhat are you doing ?"-he said to me, 
with a friendly voice and manner. "I am admiring," I re- 
plied, "the workmanship of this door; for I have never seen 
an)1:hing like it, except in some small pieces in the collections 
of amateurs." "I am glad," he answered, ,( that you like · 
such "Works. The door is much more beautiful inside. Come 
in, if you like." 1\1 y heart, in some degree, failed me. The 
mysterious dress of the porter, the seclusion, and a something, 
I kno,v not ,vhat, that seemed to be in the air, oppressed 
me. I paused, therefore, under the pretext of examining the 
outside still longer; and at the same time I cast stolen 
glances into the garden, for a garden it was which had opened 
before me. Just inside the door I saw a space. Old linden 
trees, standing at regular distances from each other, entirely 
covered it with their thickly interwoven branches, so that the 
most numerous parties, during the hottest of the day, Illight 
have refreshed themselves in the shade. Already I had 
stepped upon the threshold, and the old man contrived gra... 
dually to allure me on. Properly speaking, I did not resist; 
for I had always heard that a prince or sultan in such a case 
must neyer ask ,vhether there be danger at hand. I had my 
sword by IllY side, too; and could I not soon have finished 
with the old man, in case of hostile demonstrations? I there- 
fore entered perfectly reassured; the keeper closed the door, 
which bolted so softly that I scarcely heard it. He now 
showed me the ,yorkmanship on the inside, ,vhich in truth ,vas 
still Illore artistic than the outside, eXplained it to me, and at 
the same time nlanifested particular good- ,viII. Being thus 
entirely at my ease, I let nlyself be guided in the shaded 
space by the ,vall, that formed a circle, where I found lnuch 
to admire. Niches tastefully adorned ,vith shells, corals, and 
pieces of ore, poured a profusion of ,vater from the mouths of 
Tritons into marble basins. Bet,veen them ,vere aviaries and 
other lattice-,vork, in which squirrels frisked about, guinea.... 
pigs ran hither and thither, ,vith as many other pretty little 
creatures as one could wish to see. The birds called and sang 
to us as we adyanced; the starlings particularly chattered the 
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sillicst stuff. One al,vays cried, Paris! Paris! and the other, 
Narcissus! Narcissus! as plainly as a schoolboy can say them. 
The old man seemed to continue looking at me earnestly ,vhile 
the birds called out thus, but I feigncd not to notice it, and 
had in truth no time to attend to him; for I could easily per- 
ceive that \ve ,vent round and round, and that this shaded 
space ,vas in fact a great circle, ,vhich inclosed another lnuch 
more important. Indeed we had actually reached thc small 
door again, and it seemed as though the old man ,yould lct me 
out. But my eyes remained directed to,vards a golden railing, 
which seemed to hedge round the Iniddle of this ,vonderful 
garden, and ,vhich I had found llleans cnough of observing in 
our ,valk, although the old man 11lanaged to keep me always 
close to the ,vall, and therefore prctty far frolll the centre. 
And no\v, just as he was going to the door, I 
aid to him, ,vith 
a bow, "You have been so extrelnely kind to lllC, that I ,vould 
fain venture to make one more request before I part from you. 
Might I not look morc closely at that goldcn railing, ,vhich 
appears to inclose in a very ,vide circle the interior of the 
garden ?" " Very ,villingly," replied he: "but in that case 
you must submit to some conditions." "In ,vhat do they 
consist?" I asked hastily. " You must leave here your hat 
and, sword, and must not let go nlY hand ,yhile I accolnpany 
you." "
1ost willingly," I replied; and laid my hat and 
s\vord on the nearest stone bench. Imlncdiately he graspcd 
my left hand ,vith his right, held it fhst, and led mc ,vith 
some force straight fonvards. "'hen ,ye reached the railing, 
my ,vonder changed into amazelnent. On a high socle of 
marble stood innumerable spears and partisans, ranged beneath 
each other, joined by their strangely ornanlcnted points, and 
fonning a cOlnplcte circle. I lookcd through the intervals, 
and sa,v just behind a gcntly flo,ving piece of ,vater, bounded 
on both sides by nlarble, and displaying in its clear depths a 
multitude of gold and silycr fish, ,vhich moycd about now 
slo,,-lyand no,v s,viftly, now alone and now in shoals. I ,vould 
also fain have looked beyond thc.canal, to Ree ,vhat there ,vas 
in the hcart of the garden. But I found, to nlY great sorrow 
 
that the other side of the ,vater ,vas bordered by a sÍ1nilar 
railing, and ,vith so much art, that to each interval on this 
side exactly fitted a spear or partisan on the other. These 
and the other ornaments rendered it impossible for one to see- 
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through, stand as one ,vould. Besides, the old man, ,vho stiU 
held me fast, prevented me from moving freely. 
ly curiosity, 
mean,yhile, after all that I had seen, increased more and morè; 
and I took heart to ask the old man ,,,,hether one could not 
pass over. ""\Vhy not?" returned he, "but on new condi- 
tions." \Vhen I asked him ,vhat these ,vere, he gave nle to 
understand that I must put on other clothes. I ,vas satisfied 
to do so; he led nle back to,vards the ,vall, into a snlall neat 
I'oom, on the sides of ,vhich hung nlany kinds of garments, all 
of ,vhich seenled t.o approach the oriental costume. I soon 
changed nlY dress. lIe confined nlY po,vdered hair under a 
1uany coloureù net, after having to my horror violently dusted 
it out. No,v standing before a great mirror, I found myself 
quite handsollle in'Iny disguise, and pleased myself bettcr 
than in nlY fornlal Sunday clothes. I Inade gestures ant} 
leaped as I had seen the dancers do at the Fair-theatre. In 
the midst of this I looked in the glass, and sa,v by chance the 
inlage of a niche which ,vas behind me. On its ,yhite ground 
hung three green cords, each of them t,visted up in a ,yay 
which fi
onl the distance I could not clearly discern. I there- 
fore turned round rather hastily, and asked the old man about 
the niche as ,yell as the cords. lIe very courteously took a 
cord do,vn, and sho,ved it to TIle. It ,vas a band of green silk. 
of nloderate thickness; the ends of ,vhich joined by green 
leather ,vith two holes in it, gave it the appearance of an in- 
strulllent for no very desirable purpose. 'fhe thing struck nH
 
as suspicious, and I asked the old luan the meaning. lIe 
tlns,vered 11lC very quietly and kindly, "rrhis is for those who 
abuse the confidence ,vhich is here readily sho,vn them." He 
hung the cord again in its place, and im
lediately desired me 
to fûllo,v hÏIll; for this tinlc he did not hold me, and so I 
,vall{ed freely beside hÌIn. 

I y chief clu
iosity no,v ,vas to discover ,vhero the gate and 
bridge., for passing through the railing and oyer the canal.. 
lnight be; since as yet I had not been able to find anything of 
thc kind. I therefore ,vatchcd the golden fence very narro,vly 
as ,,"c hastened to,vards it. But in a mOlllcnt nlY sight failed; 
lances, spears, halberds, and partisans, began unexpectedly to 
rattle and quiver, and this strange lllovenlcnt ended in all the 
points sinking to,vards each other, just as if two ancient hosts, 
armed ,vith pikes, were about to charge. The confusion t() 
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the eyes, the clatter to the ears, was hardly to be borne; but 
infinitely surprising ,vas the sight when falling perfectly level, 
they covered the circle of the canal, and formed the most 
glorious bridge that one can inlagine. For now a most varie... 
gated garden parterre met my sight. It was laid out in cur... 
vilinear beds, 'w'hich, looked at together, formed a labyrinth of 
ornaments; all ,vith green borders of a low ,yoolly plant, 
which I had never seen before; all ,vith flowers, each division 
of different colours, ,,
hich being like,vise lo,v and close to the 
ground, allowed the plan to be easily traced. This delicious 
sight, ,vhich I enjoyed in the full sunshine, quite rivetted my 
eyes. But I hardly kne,v ,vhere I ,vas to set my foot; for the 
serpentine paths were most delicately laid ,vith blue sand, which 
seemed to form upon the earth a darker sky, or a sky seen in 
the ,vater: and so I ,valked for a ,vhile beside my conductor, 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground, until at last I perceived 
that, in the middle of this round of beds and flowers, there 
was a great circle of cypresses or poplar-like trees, through 
which one could not see, because the lowest branches seemed 
to spring out of the gro-lmd. 1\'1 y guide, ,vithout taking me 
directly the shortest ,yay, led llle nevertheless imlnediately 
to,vards that centre: and ho,v ,vas I astonished, ,vhcn on 
entering the circle of high trees, I saw before me the peristyle 
of a lnagnificent garden-house, ,vhich seemed to have similar 
prospects and entrances on the other sides! The hcavenly 
music ,vhich streamed from the building, transported me 
still lllore than this model of architecture. I fancied that I 
heard no,v a lute, no,va harp, no, v a guitar, and now some... 
thing jingling, ,vhich did not belong to any of these instru... 
ments. The door ,yhich we approached opened soon after 
a light touch by the old man. But ho,v ,vas I amazed, when 
the portercss, "Tho came out, perfectly resembled the delicate 
girl ,,
ho had danced upon lllY fingers in the dream! She 
greeted me as if we ,vere already acquainted, and invited me 
to walk in. The old man remained behind, and I ,vcnt ,vith 
her through a short passage, arched and finely ornamented, to 
the middle hall, the splendid dome-like ceiling of ,vhich 
attracted my gaze on my entrance, and filled me ,vith asto... 
nishment. Yet my eye could not linger long on this, being 
a.llured down by a more charming spectacle. On a carpet, 
"directly under the middle of the cupola, sat three ,yomen, in 
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a triangle, clad in three different colours; one red, the other 
yello,v, the third green. The seats ,yere gilt, and the carpet 
was a perfect flo,ver-bed. In their arms lay the three instru- 
ments ,vhich I had been able to distinguish from the outside; 
for being disturbed by my arrival, they had stopped their play- 
ing. "'V elcome!" said the middle one, ,vho sat ,vith her face 
to the door, in a red dress, and ,vith the harp. "Sit do,vn 
by Alert, and listen, if you are a lover of music." 
No,v first I remarked that there ,vas a rather long bench 
placed obliquely before them, on ,vhich lay a mandoline. The 
pretty girl took it up, sat do,vn, and dre,v me to her side. 
Now also I looked at the second lady on my right. She wore 
the yellow dress, and had the guitar in her hand; and if the 
harp-player ,vas dignified in form, grand in features, and 
majestic in her deportment, one might remark in the guitar... 
player an easy grace and cheerfulness. She ,vas a slender 
blonde-while the other ,vas adorned by dark bro,vn hair. 
The variety and accordance of their music could not prevent 
me from l
emarking the third beauty, in the green dress, ,vhose 
lute-playing was for me at once touching and striking. She 
was the one "rho seemed to notice me the most, and to direct 
her music to me; only I could not make up my mind about 
her; for she appeared to me now tender, no,v,yhimsical, no,v 
frank, now self- ,villed, according as she changed her mien and 
mode of playing. SOllletimes she seemed to ,vish to move me, 
sometinles to teaze me; but do ,vhat she ,vould, she got little 
out of me; for my little neighbour, by ,vhom I sat elbow to 
elbow, had gained me entirely to herself; and ,vhile I clearly 
saw in those three ladies the Sylphides of my dream, and re- 
cognised the colours of the apples, I conceived that I had no 
cause to detain them. The pretty little Inaiden I would 
rather have captured, if I had not but too feelingly remem- 
bered the blow which she had given Ine in my dream. 
Hitherto she had remained quite quiet ,vith her malldoline; 
but when her mistresses had ceased, they commanded her to 
perforn1 some pleasant little piece. Scarcely had she jinglcd 
off some dancing tune, in a most exciting manner, than she 
sprang up; I did the same. She played and danced; I ,vas 
hurried on to accompany her steps, and ,ve executed a kind of 
little ballet, with which the ladies seemed satisfied; for as 
soon as we had done, they commanded the little girl to refresh 
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me ,vith something nice till supper Sh01Ùd come in. I had 
indeed forgotten that there ,vas anything in the ,yarld beyond 
this paradise. Alert led me back inlmediately into the passage 
by ,vhich I had entered. On one side of it she had t"..o well- 
arranged rooms. III that in ,vhich she livcd, she set before me 
oranges, figs, peaches, and grapes; and I enjoyed ,vith great 
gusto both the fruits of foreign lands and those of our own 
not yet in season. Confectionary there ,vas in profusion; 
she filled, too, a goblet of polished crystal ,vith foanling ,vine; 
but I had no need to drink, as I had refreshed lnyself with 
the fruits. " No,v ,vc will play," said she, and led l1le into 
the other roonl. Here all looked like a Christmas fair; but 
such costly and exquisite things ,vere never seen in a Christ- 
mas booth. rfhere ,vere all kinds of dolls, dolls' clothes, and 
dolls' furniture; kitchens, parlours, and shops, and single toys 
innun1erable. She led lne round to all the gla
s cases, in 
,vhich these ingenious ,yorks ,vere preserved. But she soon 
closed ag-ain the first cases, and said-'" 1'hat is nothing 
for you
 I kno,v ,veil enough. Here," she said, ",ve could 
find building materials, ,valls and to,vers
 houses, palaces, 
churches, to put together a great city. But this does not 
entertain llle. 'Ve ,yill take something else, ,vhich ,vill be 
pleasant alike to both of us." 1'hen she brought out some 
boxes, in ,vhích I saw an army of little soldiers piled one upon 
the other, of ,vhich I must needs confess that I had never seen 
3.nything so beautiful. She did not leave me time to examine 
them closely in detail, but took one box under her arm, ,vhile I 
seized the other.-" "T e ,vill go," she said, "upon the golden 
bridge. rfhere one plays best ,vith soldiers; the lances give 
at once the direction in ,vhich the arlnies are to be opposed to 
each other." 'Ve had no,,," reached the golden trelnbling 
floor; and belo,v me I could hear the ,vaters gurgle, and the 
fishes splash, ,vhile I knelt do,vn to range my columns. All, 
as I no,v sa,v, ""ere cavalry. She boasted t.hat she had the 
Queen of the All1azons as -'leader of her female host. I, on 
the contrary, found .A.chilIes a:ud a very stately Grecian 
cavalry. rfhe arlnies stood facing each other, and nothing 
could have been seen n10re beautiful. 1'hey ,,,"ere not flat 
leaden horselnen like ours, but 1nan anù horse ,vere round and 
solid, and most finely ,vrought; nor could one conceive ho'\y 
they kept their balance, for they stood of themselves, ,yithout 
a support for their feet. 
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Both of us had inspected our hosts ,vith much self-conlpla... 
ecncy, ,,,hen she announced the onset. 'Ve had found ordnance 
in our chests, viz., little boxcs full of ,veIl-polished agate balls. 
'Vith these ,ve ,,,,ere to fight against each other fi"oIn a certain 
distance, ,vhile, ho,vever, it was an express condition that we 
should not thro,v ,yith more force than ,vas necessary to upset 
the fi o'ures, as none of them ,vere to be injured. :K o'v the 
canno
ade began on both sides, and at first it succeedcd to the 
satisfaction of us both. But ,vhen my adversary observed 
that I aimed better than she, and might in the end ,,,in the 
victory, ,vhich depended on the 11lajority of picces rCluaining 
upright, she caIne nearer, and her girlish ,yay of throwing 
had then the desired result. She prostrated a Inultitude of 
my best troops, and the n10re I protested the 11lore eagerly 
did she thro,v. rfhis at last vexed me, and I declared that I 
,vould do the sanle. In fact, I not only ,vent nearer, but in 
nl)" rage thre,v ,vith lnuch nlore violence, so that it ,vas not 
long before a pair of her little centauresses fic,,,, in pieces. III 
her' eagerness she did not instantly notice it, but I stood 
petrified ,vhen the broken figures joined together again of 
themselves; Alnazon and horse became again one 'v hole., and 
also perfectly close, set up a gallop froln the golden bridge 
under the IÎ1ne- trees, and running s,viftly back,vards and for- 
,vards, ,vere lost in their career, I kno,v not ho,v, in the 
direction of the ,vall. l\Iy fair opponent had hardly perceived 
this, when she hroke out into loud ,veeping and lalnentation, 
and exclaimed that I had caused her an irreparable loss, ,vhich 
""as far greater than could be expressed. But I, by this time 
provoked, 'vas glad to annoy her, and blindly fiung a couple 
of the rCll1aillillg agate balls ,vith force into the midst of her 
army. Ulùlappily I hit the queen, ,vho had hitherto, during 
our regular ganle, been exc('pted. She fic,,,, in pieces. and 
her nearest officers ,,,,ere also shivered. But they s,viftly set 
themselves up again, and started off like the others, galloping 
",ery lnen'ily about under the linle-trees, and disappearing 
against the ,vall. 
Iy opponent scolded and abused nle; but 
'being no,v in full play, I stooped to pick up SOU1C agate balls 
which rolled about upon the golden lances. It "
as lIlY fierce 
desire to destroy her ,vhole army. She, on the other hand, 
not idle, sprang at me, and gave me a box on the car ,yhich 
made my head ring again. Having al,Ya
"'s heard that a 
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hearty kiss was the proper response to a girlß box of the ear, 
I took her by the ears, and kissed her repeatedly. But she 
gave such a piercing cry as frIghtened even me; I let her go, 
and it was fortunate that I did so; for in a moment I knew 
not what was happening to me. The ground beneath me 
began to quake and rattle; I soon remarked that the railings 
again set themselves in motion; but I had no time to con- 
sider, nor could I get a footing so as to fly. I feared every 
instant to be pierced, for the partisans and lances, which had 
lifted themselves up, were already slitting my clothes. It is 
sufficient to say that, I kno,v not how it was, hearing and sight 
failed me, and I recovered from my swoon and terror at the 
foot of a lime-tree, against which the pikes in springing up 
had thrown me. As I a,voke, my anger awakened also, and 
violently increased ,vhen I heard from the other side the gibes 
and laughter of my opponent, who had probably reached the 
earth somewhat more softly than I. Thereupon I sprang up, 
and as I saw the little host, ,vith its leader Achilles, scattered 
around me, having been driven over ,vith me by the rising of 
the rails, I seized the hero first and threw him against a tree. 
His resuscitation and flight no,v pleased me doubly, a malicious 
pleasure combining with the prettiest sight in the ,vorId; and 
I was on the point of sending all the other Greeks after him, 
when suddenly hissing ,vaters spurted at me on all sides, from 
stones and walls, from ground and branches; and wherever I 
turned dashed against me crossways. 

fy light garment ,vas in.a short time wet through; it was 
already rent, and I did not hesitate to tear it entirely off my 
body. I cast away my slippers, and one covering after 
another. Nay, at last I found it very agreeable to let such a 
shower-bath play oyer llle in the ,varm day. Now, being 
quite naked, I,valked grayelyalong bet,veen these ,velcome 
waters, ,vhere I thought to enjoy myself for some time. My 
anger cooled, and I ,vished for nothing more than a reconcilia- 
tion with my little adversary. But, in a twinkling the water 
stopped, and I stood drenched upon the saturated ground. 
The presence of the old man, who appeared before me unex- 
pectedly, was by no means welcome; I could have ,,
ished, if 
not to hide, at least to clothe myself. The shame, the shiver- 
ing, the effort to cover myself in some degree, made me cut a 
:most piteous figure. The old man eIl!-ployed. the moment in 
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venting the severest reproaches against me. " 'Vhat hinders 
me," he exclaimed, "from taking one of the green cords, and 
fitting it, if not to your neck, to your back?" This threat I 
took in very ill part. " Refrain," I cried, "from such ,yords, 
even from such thoughts, for otherwise you and your mis- 
tresses will be lost." "'Vho then are you," he asked in 
defiance, "who dare speak thus ?" "A favourite of the 
gods," I said, "on ,vhom it depends whether those ladies shall 
find ,vorthy husbands and pass a happy life, or be left to pine 
and ,vither in their magic cell." The old man stepped some 
paces back. "Who has revealed that to you?" he inquired, 
with astonishment and concern. "Three apples," I said-- 
" three je,vels." "And ,,'"hat reward do you require?" he 
exclaimed. " Before all things, the little creature," I replied, 
" who has brought me into this accursed state." The old man 
cast himself do,Vll before me, without shrinking from the wet 
and miry soil; then he arose ,vithout being wetted, took me 
kindly by the hand, led me into the hall, clad me again 
quickly, and I ,vas soon once more decked out and frizzled in 
my Sunday fashion as before. The porter did not speak 
another word; but before he let me pass the entrance, he 
stopped me, and showed me some objects on the wall over the 
way, ,vhile, at the same time, he pointed backwards to the 
door. I understood him; he wished to imprint the objects on 
my mind, that I might the more certainly find the door, which 
had unexpectedly closed behind me. I now took good notice 
of what was opposite to me. Aboye a high ,vall rose the 
boughs of extremely old nut-trees, and partly covered the 
cornice at the top. The branches reached down to a stone 
tablet, the ornamented border of ,vhich I could perfectly 
recogl1ise, though I could not read the inscription. It rested 
on the corbel of a niche, in which a finely-wrought fountain 
poured ,,"ater from cup to cup into a great basin, that formed, 
as it ,vere, a little pond, and disappeared in the earth. Foun- 
tain, inscription, nut-trees, all stood directly one above 
another; I ,vould paint it as I saw it. 
Now, it may ,vell be conceived how I passed this eveninr 
and many following days, and how often I repeated to myself 
this story, which even I could hardly believe. As soon as it 
was in any degree possible, I went again to the Bad Wall, at 
least to refresh my remembrance of these signs, and to look at 
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the precious door. But, to lllY great anlazelllent, I found all 
changed. N ut- trees.. indeed, overtopped th0 ,vall, but they 
,did not stand inlmediately in contact. j\. tablet also ,vas in- 
serted in the ,vall.. but far to the right of the trees, ,vithout 
ornament, and ,yith a legible inscription. A niche ,vith a 
fountain ,vas found far to the left, but ,vith no reselllblanc
 
\vhateyer to that ,,,hich I had sèen; so that I alnlost believed 
that the second adventure ,,"'as, like the first, a ùream; for of 
the door there is not the slightest trace. The only thing that 
consoles llle is the obseryation, that these three o
iects seem 
al\vays to change their places. For in repeated yisits to the 
spot, I think I have noticed that the nut-trees have llloved 
some\vhat nearer together, and that the tablet and the fountain 
seelll1ikc,vise to approach each other. Probably, ,vhen all is 
"brought together again.. the door, too, will once lnore be visible ; 
.and I ,-rill do Iny best to take up the thread of the advellture. 
'Vhether I shall be able to tell YOll ,vhat further happens, or 
whether it ,vill be expressly forbidden Ine, I cannot say. 


This tale, of the truth of ,vhich IllY playfello,ys vehelllently 
strove to con,"'ince thenlselves, received great applause. Each 
of them visited alone the place described, ,,"'ithout confiding it 
to me or the others, and discovered the nut-trees, the tablet., 
and the spring, though ahyays at a distance from each other; 
as they at last confessed to nle after,vards, because it is not 
easy to conceal a secret at that early age. TIut here the con- 
test first arose. One asserted that the objects did not stir 
frOlll the spot and ahvays lllailltained the sallle distance: a 
second ayerrcd that they ùid movc, and that too a,yay fronl 
each othcr: a third agrced ,vith thc latter as to the first point 
of their llloving, though it scenled to hÌ111 that the nut-tree, 
tablet, and fountain rather drc,v near together: \vhile a fourth 
had SOlllcthing still nlore ,vondcrful to announce, ,vhich ,vas, 
that the nut-trees ,vere in the lniddle, but that the tablct and 
the fountain 'v ere on sidcs opposite to those ,vhich I had 

tated. With respect to the traces of the little door they also 
varied. And thus they furnished llle an carly instance of the 
-contradictory vie,vs lllen ean hold and nlaintain in regard to 
matters quite sÎ1nple and easily cleared up. As I obstinately 
refused the continuation of nlY talc, a repetition of the :first 
part was often desired. I ,vas on my guard, ho)veyer, not to 
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change the circumstances much
 and by t
e unifor
nity of the 
narrative I converted the fable Into truth In the mInds of nlY 
hearers. 
Yet I was averse to false1100d and dissimulation, and alto- 
gether by no nleans 
rivolo
s. Rather, on the contrary,. the 
'inward earnestness wIth whIch I had early begun to consIder 
myself and the ,vorld, ,vas seen even in my exterior, and I 
,vas frequently called to account, often in a friendly way, 
and often in l'aillery, for a celtaill dignity ,vhich I had 
assumed. For, although good and chosen friends ,yere cer- 
tainly not wanting to me, ,ve were always a minority against 
those ,vho found plcaslu'e in assailing us with ,vanton rude- 
ness, and who indeed often a,voke us in no gentle fashion from 
that legendary and self-complacent dreaming in ,vhich ,ve-I 
by inventing, and my companions by sympathising-"\vere too 
readily absorbed. 'rhus ,ve learned once nlore, that instead 
of sinking into effeminacy and fantastic delights, there "\vas 
reason rather for hardening ourselves, in order either to bear 
or to counteract inevitable evils. 
Anlong the stoical exercises which I cultivated, as earnestly 
as it ,vas possible for a lad, ,vas even the endurance of bodily 
pain. Our teachers often treated us very unkindly and unskil- 
fully, "\vith blo,vs and cuffs, against which ,ve hardened our- 
selves all the more as refractoriness was forbidden under the 
severest penalties. A great many of the sports of youth, 
moreover, Jepend on a rivalry in such endurances; as, for 
instance, ,vhen they strike each other alternately, ,vith two 
fingers or the ,vhole fist, till the limbs are nunlbed, or 
,vhen they bear the penalty of blows, incurred in certain 
games, with Inore or less firmness; ,vhen in wrestling or 
scuffling they do not let thenlselves be perplexed by the pinches 
of a half-conquered opponent; or finally, when they suppress 
the pain inflicted, for the sake of teasing, and even treat with 
indifference the nips and ticklings "\vith which young persons 
are so active towards each other. Thus 've gain a great 
advantage, of ,vhich others camlot speedily deprive us. 
But as I ,made a sort of boast of this impassiveness, the im- 
portunity of the others ,yas increased; and, since rude bar- 
barity kno,vs no limits, it managed to force me beyond my 
bounds. Let one case suffice for sevel'al It happened once 
that the teacher did not come at the usual homo for instl'uction. 
E 
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As long as ,ve children ,vere all together, we entel'tained 
ourselves quite agreeably; but ,vhen my adherents, after ,vait- 
ing long enough, ,vent a,vay, and I remained alone ,vith three 
of my enemies, these took it into their heads to torment me, 
to shame n1e, and to drive lllC away. Having left me an 
instant in the room, they caIne back ,vith switches, ,vhich they 
had made by quickly cutting up a broom. I noted their 
design, and as I supposed the end of the hour near, I at once 
resolved not to resist them till the clock struck. They began, 
therefore, ,vithout remorse, to lash my legs and calves in the 
cruellest fashion. I did not stir, but soon felt that I had mis. 
calculated, and that such pain greatly lengthened the lninutes. 
My,vrath gre,v ,vith my endurance, and at the first stroke of 
the hour, I grasped the one ,vho least expected it by the hair 
behind, hurled him to the earth in an instant, pressing my 
knee upon his back; the second, a younger and weaker one, 
who attacked me from behind, I dre,v by the head under my 
arm, and ahnost throttled him ,vith the pressure. The last, 
and not the ,veakest, still remained; and my left hand only 
"vas left for my defence. But I seized him by the clothes, and 
with a dexterous t,vist on my part, and an over precipitate 
one on his, I brought him do,vn and struck his face on the 
ground. They were not wanting in bites, pinches, and kicks, 
but I had nothing but revenge in my limbs as well as in my 
heart. 'Vith the advantage which I had acquired, I repeatedly 
knocked their heads together. At last they l'aised a dreadful 
shout of murder, and we were soon surrounded by all the 
inmates of the house. The s,vitches scattered around, and 
my legs, ,vhich I had bared of the stockings, soon bore ,vitness 
for me. They put off the punishment, and let n1e leave the 
house; but I declared that in future, on the slightest offence, 
I would scratch out the eyes, tear off the ears, of anyone of 
them, if not throttle him. 
This event, though
 as usually happens in childish affairs, 
it ,vas soon forgotten, and even laughed over, ,vas yet the 
cause that these instructions in common became fc,ver, and at 
last entirely ceased. I was thus again, as formerly, kept 
more at hOlne, where I found my sister Cornelia, ,vho ,vas only 
one year younger than myself, a companion always gro,ving 
more agreeable. 
. Still, I will not leave this topic without narrating some more 
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stories of the many vexations caused me by my playfellows j 
for this is the instructive part of such moral cOlnmunications, 
that a man may learn how it has gone with others, and ,,,,hat 
he also has to expect from life; and that ,vhatever COlnes to 
pass, he may consider that it happens to him as a Dlan, and 
not as one specially fortunate or unfortunate. If such kno,\"- 
ledge is of little use for avoiding evils, it is very serviceable 
so far as it qualifies us to understand our condition, and bear 
or even to overcome it. 
Another general remark will not be out of place here, ,,
hich 
is, that as the children of the cultivated classes gr01V up, a 
great contradiction appears. I refer to the fact, tbat they are 
urged and trained, by parents and teachers, to deport them- 
selves moderately, intelligently, and even ,visely; to give pain 
to no one from petulance or arrogance, and to suppress all the 
evil impulses ,vhich may be developed in them; but yet, on 
the other hand, ,vhile the young Cl
eatlu'es are engaged in this 
discipline, they have to suffer from others that ,vhich in thenl 
is reprimanded and punished. In this ,yay, the poor things 
are brought into a sad strait between the natural and civilised 
states, and after restraining themselves for a "\vhi1e, break out 
according to their characters into cunning or violence. 
Force is rather to be put do,vn by force; but a ,veIl-disposed 
child, inclined to love and sympathy, has little to oppose to 
scorn and ill- ,vill. Though I managed pretty ,vell to keep off 
the active assaults of my companions, I was by no means 
equal to them in sarcasm and abuse; because he who merely 
defends himself in such cases, is ahvays a loser. Attacks Qf 
this sort, consequently, ,vhen they went so far as to excite 
anger, were repelled ,vith physical force, or at least excited 
strange reflections in me, "\vhich could not be without results. 
Among other advantages ,vhich my ill-wishers grudged me, 
was the pleasure I took in the relations that accrued to the 
family from my grandfather's position of Schultheiss, since, as 
he ,vas the first of his class, this had no small effect on those 
belonging to him. Once, when after the holding of the Piper's- 
court, I appeared to pride myself on having seen my grand- 
father in the midst of the council, one step higher than the 
rest, enthroned, as it ,verc, under the portrait of the Enlperor, 
one of the boys said to me in derision, th
t like the peacock 
contemplating his feet, I should cast my eyes back to my 
E2 
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paternal grandfather, who had been keeper of the 'Villo,v -inn, 
and would never have aspired to thrones and coronets. I 
replied that I ,vas in no ,vise ashanled of that, as it ,vas the 
glory and honour of our native city that all its 
itizens might 
consider each other equal, and everyone derIve profit and 
honour from his exertions in his own way. I ,vas sorry only 
that the good man had been so long dead; for I had often 
yearned to know him in person, had many times ga7.ed UpOll 
his likeness, nay, had visited his tonlb, and had at least 
derived pleasure from the inscription on the simple monu- 
ment of that past existence to ,vhich I ,vas indebted for my 
o,vn. Another ill-'\visher, 'vho was the most malicious of all, 
took the first aside, and ,vhispered something in his ear, ,vhile 
they still looked at me scornfully. !VIy gall already began 
to rise, and I challenged them to speak out. " What is Inore, 
then, if you ,vill have it," continued the first, "this one thinks 
you might go looking about a long tinle before you could find 
your grandfather!" I no,v threatened them more vehelnently 
if they did not more clearly explain themselves. 'rhcreupon 
they brought for,vard an old story, ,vhich they pretended to 
have overheard from their parents, that my father ,vas the son 
of sonle eminent man, ,vhile that good citizen had sho,vn him- 
self ,villing to take out,vardly the paternal office. 1'hey had 
the impudence to produce all sorts of arguments; as, for 
exaluple, that our property caIne exclusively from our grand- 
mother, that the other collateral relations, who lived in I
ried- 
burg and other places, were all alike destitute of property, 
and other reasons of the sort, ,vhich could merely derive their 
,,,,eight frolll lualice. I listened to them more composedly than 
they expected, for they stood ready to fly the very moment 
that I should make a gesture as if I ,vould seize their hair. 
But I repJied quite cahnly, and in substance, "that even this 
,vas no great injury to TIle. Life ,vas such a boon, that one 
might be quite indifferent as to ,vhom one had to thank for 
it, since at least it must be derived from God, before whom 
,ye all ,vere equals." As they could make nothing of it, they 
let the luatter drop for this time; ,ve ,vent on playing together 
as before, ,vhich among children is an approyed mode of 
reconciliation. 
Still these spiteful words inoculated TIle ,vith a sort of moral 
disease, which crept on in secret. It 1vould not have dis- 
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,pleased me at all to have been the grandson of any person of 
consideration, even if it had not been in the most la,vful ,yay. 
J\ly acuteness follo,ved up the scent-Iny imagination ,vas 
.excited, and my sagacity put in requisition. I began to inves- 
tigate the allegation, and inyented or found for it ne,," grounds 
{)f probability. I had heard little 8aid of my grandfather, 
except that his likeness, together ,vith n1Y grandnlother's, had 
hung in a parlour of the old house; both of ,,
hich, after the 
,building of the ne,," one, had been kept in an upper chamber. 
My grandmother must have been a very handson1c 'von1an, and 
of the same age as her husband. I rClnembered, also, to have 
.seen in her roon1 the n1Ïniature of a handsome gentleman in 
uniform, ,,-ith star and order, ,vhich, after her death, and 
,during the confusion of house-building, had disappeared \vith 
many other stuall pieces of furniture. rrhese, and many other 
things, I put together in my childish head, and exercised that 
luodern poetical talent ,vhich contrives to obtain the sympa- 
thies of the whole cultivated ,vorld by a marvellous combina- 
tion of the in1portant events of human life. 
But as I did not venture to trust such an affair to anyone, 
.or eyen to ask the most remote questions concerning it, I ,vas 
not ,vanting in a secret diligence, in order to get, if possible, 
son1e,vhat nearer to the 111attcr. I had heard it explicitJy 
maintained, that sons often bore a decided resemblance to 
their fathers or grandfathers. l\lany of our friends, especially 
.Councillor Schneider, a friend of the family, ,vere connected 
by business ,vith all the princes and noblemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, of ,vhom, including both the r1ùing and the younger 
branches, not a fe,,,, had estates on the Rhine and J\laine, and 
in the intermediate country, and ,vho at tin1es honoured their 
faithful agents \vith their portraits. rfhese, ,vhich I had often 
seen on the ,valls from my infancy, I no,v regarded ,vith l.e- 
doubled attention, seeking ,vhether I could not detect some 
resemblance to my father or even to myself, \vhich too often 
happened to lead me to any degree of certainty. For now 
it ,vas the eyes of this, now the nose of that, ,vhich seemed 
to indicate some relationship. Thus these marks led me 
delusiyply backwards and for\vards; and though in the end I 
was compelled to regard the reproach as a completely empty 
talc, the impression remained, and I could not from time to 
time refrain from privately calling up and testing all the noble- 
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men ,vhose images had remained very clear in my fancy. So 
true is it that ,vhatever in,vardly confirms man in his self- 
conceit, or flatters his secret vanity, is so highly desirable to 
him, that he does not ask further, ,vhether in other respects it 
may turn to his honour or his disgrace. 
But instead of mingling here serious and even reproachful 
reflections, I rather turn my look a,vay from those beautiful 
times; for ,vho is able to speak worthily of the fulness of 
childhood? 'Ve cannot behold the little creatures which flit 
about before us otherwise than with delight, nay, ",-ith admira- 
tion; for they generally promise more than they perfoml, and it 
seems that nature, among the other roguish tricks that she 
plays us, here also especially designs to make sport of us. 
The first organs she besto,vs upon children coming into the 
world, are adapted to the nearest immediate condition of the 
creature, which, unassul11ing and artless, makes use of them 
in the readiest way for its present purposes. The child, con- 
sidered in and for itself, with its equals, and in relations suited 
to its powers, seems so intelligent and rational, and at the same 
time so easy, cheerful, and clever, that one can hardly ,vish it 
further cultivation. If children grew up according to early 
indications, '\ve should have nothing but geniuses; but gro,vth 
is not merely dcvelopment; the various organic systems ,vhich 
constitute one man, spring one from another, follow each 
other, change into each other, supplant each other, and even 
consume each other; so that after a tinle scarcely a trace is to 
be found of l11any aptitudes and manifestations of ability. 
Eyen ,vhen thp talents of the man have on the ,vhole a decided 
direction, it will be hard for the greatest and nlost experienced 
connoisseur to declare them beforehand with confidence, 
although afterwards it is easy to relnark ,vhat has pointed to 
a future. 
By no means, therefore, is it my design ,vholly to comprise 
the stories of my childhood in these first books; but I will 
rather after,vards resume and continue many a thread ,vhich 
ran through the early years unnoticed. IIere, ho,,
ever, I 
must remark what an increasing influence the incidents of the 
'var gradually exercised upon our sentiments and mode of life. 
1'he peaceful citizen stands in a wonderful relation to the 
great events of the ,vorld. They already excite and disquiet him 
from a distance, and eyen if they do not touch him, he can 
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scal.cely refrain from an opinion and a sympathy. Soon he 
takes a side, as his character or external circumstances may 
determine. But ,vhen such grand fatalities, such important 
changes, draw nearer to him, then with many outward incon- 
yeniences renlains that inward discomfort, ,vhich doubles and 
sharpens the evil and destroys the good which is still possible. 
Then he has really to suffer from friends and foes, often more 
from those than from these, and he knows not ho,v to secure 
and preserve either his interests or his inclinations. 
The year 1757, ,vhich still passed in perfectly civic tranquil- 
lity, kept us, nevertheless, in great uneasiness of mind. Per- 
haps no other was nlore fruitful of events than this. Conquests, 
achievenlents, misfortunes, restorations, followed one upon 
another, swallowed up and seemed to destroy each other; yet 
the image of Frederick, his name and glory, soon hovered 
again above all. The enthusiasm of his worshippers grew 
al,vays stronger and more animated, the hatred of his enemies 
more bitter, and the diversity of opinion, ,vhich separated even 
families, contributed not a little to isolate citizens, already 
sundered in many ways and on other grounds. For in a city 
like Frankfort, ,vhere three religions divide the inhabitants 
into three unequal masses, "There only a few men, eyen of the 
rnling faith, can attain to political power, there must be many 
,vealthy and educated persons ,vho are thro,vn back upon 
themselves, and, by means of studies and tastes, form for 
themselves an individual and secluded existence. It ,vill be 
necessDry for us to speak of such luen, now and hereafter, if 
we are to bring before us the peculiarities of a Frankfort 
citizen of that time. 
1\1 y father, immediately after his return fronl his travels, had 
in his own way formed the design, that to prepare himself for 
the service of the city, he ,,"ould undertake one of the subor- 
dinate offices, and discharge its duties ,vithout emolument
 if 
it were confelTed upon him without balloting. In the con- 
sciousness of his good intentions, and according to his ,yay of 
thinking and the conception which he had of himself, he 
believed that he deseryed such a distinction, ,vhich indeed ,vas 
not conformable to la,v or precedent. Consequently, when his 
suit was rejected, he fell into ill-humour and disgust, vowed 
that he would never accept of any place, and in order to 
render it impossible, procured the title of Imperial Councillor, 
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"rhich the Sehultheiss and elder Scllöffen bear as a speciai 
honour. He had thus made himself an equal of the highest, 
and. could not begin again at the bottom. The same impulse 
induced hinl also to woo the eldest daughter of the Schult.heiss, 
so that he ,vas excluded from the council on this side also. 
He ,vas no, v of that number of recluses ,vho never form them- 
sel ves into a society. They are as much isolated in respect to 
each other as they are in regard to the whole, and thc nlore 
so as in this seclusion the character becomes more and IIlore 
uncouth. j\Iy father, in his travels and in the world which he 
had seen, Inight have formed some conception of a 1110re 
elegant and liberal mode of life than ,vas, perhaps, common 
among his fello,v-citizens. In this respect, ho\vever, he ,vas 
not. entirely ,vithout predecessors and associates. 
The name of U FFENBACH is ,veIl kno,vn. _J\.t that time 
there ,vas a Schöff von U ffenbach, ,vho ,vas generally respected. 
He had becn in Italy, had applied himself particularly to 
music, sang an agreeable tenor, and having brought hOlne a 
fine collection of pieces, concerts and oratorios ,vere performed 
at his house. N ow, as he sang in these himself, and held 
musicians in great favour, it 'vas not thought altogether suit- 
able to his dignity, and his invited guests, a
 ,veIl as the 
other people of the country, allo,ved thenlselves many a jocose 
remark on the matter. 
I remenlber, too, a BARON VON HAKEI" a rich nobleman, 
who being married, but childless, occupied a charming house 
in the Antonius-street, fitted up ,vith all the appurtenances 
of a dignified position in life. lIe also possessed good 
pictures, engravings, antiques, and much else ,vhich generally 
accumulates ,vith collectors and loyers of art. From time 
to time he asked the more noted personages to dinner, and ,vas 
beneficent in a careful ,vayof his own, since he clothed the 
poor in his o'vn house, but kept back their old rags, and gave 
the1u a ,yeekly charity, on condition that they should present 
thelnseÌves every time clean and neat in the clothes besto,ved 
on them. I can recall hinl but indistinctly, as a gcnial, ,vell- 
made man; but more clearly his auction, ,vhich I attended 
from beginning to end, and, partly by comnland of DlY father, 
partly frOlll lllY o,vn Ï111pulse, purchased many things that are 
still to be found in my collections. 
At an earlier date than this-so early that I scarcely set 
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eyes upon hÏ1n-J OHN lVlrcHAEL YON LOEN gained consider- 
able repute in the literary ,vorld, as ,veIl as at Frankfort. 
Not a native of Frankfort, he settled there, and married a 
sister of my grandnlother Textor, ,vhose maiden-nanle was 
Lindheinl. Familiar wi th the court and political ,vorld, and 
rejoicing in a renewed title of nobility, he had acquired repu- 
tation by daring to take part in the various excitclllcnts ,vhich 
arose in Church and Statc. He ,vrote the Count of Rivera, 
a didactic ronlance, the suqject of ,vhich is nlade apparcnt by 
the second title, " or, the Honest l\lan at Court." 'This ,york 
was well received, because it insisted on morality even in 
courts, ,vhere prudence only is generally at home; and thus 
his labour brought him applause and respect. A second ,york, 
for that yery reason, ,vould be acconlpanied by nlore danger. 
lIe '''Tote The On
1J True Religion, a book designed to ad- 
,.ance tolerance, especially het,veen Luthel 1 ans and Calvinists. 
But here he got in a controversy ,,"ith the theologians: one 
Dr. Benner, of Giessen, in particular, ,vrote against hÌ1l1. 
Von Loen r
i oined; the contest gre,v violent and personal, 
and the unpleasantness ,vhich arose fronl it caused him to 
accept the office of Pl'esident at Lingen, ,vhich Frederick II. 
offered hinl, supposing that he ,vas an enlightened, unpreju- 
diced nlan, and not averse to the l1e,v views that more exten- 
sively obtained in France. His former countrynlen, ,vhom he 
left in sonle displeasure, averred that he 'vas not contented 
there, nay, could not be so, as a place like Lingen ,,"as not to 
be cOlnpared ,vith Frankfort. l\1y father also doubted ,vhether 
the President ,,"ould be happy, and asserted that the good uncle 
would have done better not to connect hÌ1nself with the king, 
as it ,vas generally hazardous to get too near hinl, extraordinary 
sovereign as he undoubtedly was; for it had been seen ho,v 
disgracefully the fanlous Voltaire had been arrested in Frank- 
fort, at the requisition of the }:>russian Resident Freitag, 
though he had formerly stood so high in favour, and had becn 
regarded as the king's teacher in French poetry. There ,vas 
no ,vant, on such occasions, of reflections and examples, to 
,vanl one against courts and princes' service, of ,,"hich a native 
Frankforter cOlùd scarccly forul a conception. 
An exccllent man, Dr. ORTH, I ,vill only mention by nanle, 
because here I have not so much to erect a monument to 
the deserving citizens of Frankfort, but rather refer to them 
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so far forth as their reno,Vll or personal character had some 
influence upon me in my earliest years. Dr. Orth was a 
wealthy man, and ,vas also of that number who never took 
part in the government, although perfectly qualified to do so by 
his kno,vledge and penetration. The antiquities of Germany, 
and more especially of Frankfort, have been much indebted to 
hilll; he published remarks on the so-called Reformation of 
Frankfort, a work in ,yhich the statutes of the state are col- 
lected. The historical portions of this book I diligently read 
in my youth. 
VON OCHSENSTEIN, the eldest of the three brothers whom 
I have mentioned above as our neighbours, had not been 
remarkable during his lifetinle, in consequence of his recluse 
habits, but becanle the more remarkable after his death, by 
leaving behind him a direction that common working-men 
should carry him to the grave, early in the morning, in perfect 
silence, and ,vithout an attendant or follower. This ,vas done, 
and the affair excited great attention in the city, ,vhere they 
'vere accustonled to the most p01npous funerals. All ,vho 
discharged the customary offices on such occasions, rose against 
the innovation. But the stout patrician found imitators in all 
classes, and though such ceremonies ,vere derisively called ox- 
burials,
 they came into fashion, to the advantage of many of 
the more poorly-provided fa1nilies, ,vhile funeral parades ,vere 
less and less in vogue. I bring forward this circumstance, 
because it presents one of the earlier Sympt01l1S of that ten- 
dency to humility and equality, which in the second half of 
the last century was manifested in so many ways, from above 
dOWll,vards, and broke out in such unlooked-for effects. 
N or was there any lack of antiquarian anlateurs. There 
were cabinets of pictures, collections of engravings, while the 
curiosities of our own country especially were zealously sought 
and hoarded. The older decrees and mandates of the imperial 
city, of which no collection had been prepared, ,vere carefully 
sea.rched for in print and manuscript, arranged in the order of 
tinle, and preserved with reverence, as a treasure of native 
la,vs and custonlS. The portraits of Frankforters, which 
existed in great number, ,vere also brought together, and 
formed a special department of the cabinets. 


* A pun upon the name of Ocbsenstein.-Trans. 
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Such men my father appears generally to have taken as his 
nlodels. He was wanting in none of the qualities that pertain 
to an upright and respectable citizen. Thus, after he had 
built his house, he put his property of every sort into order. 
An excellent collection of maps by Schenck and other 
geographers at that time eminent, the aforesaid decrees and 
mandates, the portraits, a chest of ancient ,veapons, a case of 
remarkable Venetian glasses, cups and goblets, natural curiosi- 
ties, works in ivory, bronzes, and a hundred other things, ,vere 
separated and displayed, and I did 110t fail, whenever an 
auction occurred, to get some comnlission for the increase of 
his possessions. 
I nlust still speak of one important fanlily, of which I had 
heard strange things since my earliest years, and of some of 
whose members I myself lived to see a great deal that "'"as 
'\,,"onderful-I mean the SENKENBERGS. 'Ihe father, of "Thorn 
I have little to say, ,vas an opulent man. He had three sons, 
who even in their youth unifornlly distinguished themselves 
as oddities. Such things are not ,veIl received in a limited city, 
,,'"here no one is suffered to render himself conspicuous, either 
for good or evil. Niclmames and odd stories, long kept in 
memory, are generally the fruit of such singularity. The 
father lived at the corner of Hare-street (Hasengasse), ,vhich 
took its name from a sign on the house, that represented Olle 
hare at least, if not three hares. They consequently called 
these three brothers only the three Hares, which nick-name 
they could not shake off for a long ,vhile. But as great 
endowments often fillliounce themselves in youth in the form 
of singularity and a,vkwardness, so was it also in this case. 
The eldest of the brothers was the Reichshofrath (Inlperial 
Councillor) von Senkenberg afterwards so celebrated. The 
second ,vas admitted into the magistracy, and displayed 
eminent abilities, which, ho,vever, he subsequently abused in 
a pettifogging and even infamous way, if not to the injury 
of his native city, certainly to that of his colleagues. The 
third brother, a physician and man of great integrity.. but ,vho 
practised little, and that only in high families, preserved even 
in his old age a SOlllc,vhat ,vhimsical exterior. I-Ie was 
ahvays very neatly dressed, and ,vas never seen in the street 
other,vise than in shoes and stockings, with a well-po"\vdered 
curled wig, and his hat under his arm. He walked on 
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rapidly, but with a singular sort of stagger, so that he was 
sonletimes on one and sOlnetillles on the other side of the 
way, and fornled a conlplete zigzag as he ,vent. 'The ,vags 
said that he made this irregular step to get out of the ,,"ay 
of the departed souls, ,vho n1Ïght follow him in a straight 
line, and that he imitated those who are afraid of a cro- 
codile. But all these jests and many lnerry sayings ,vere 
transfornled at last into respect for hiln, ,vhell he devoted his 
handsome d,velling-house in EschenheiIner-street, ,vith court, 
garden, and all other appurtenances, to a Inedical establish- 
ment, ,,,,here, in addition to a hospital designed exclusively 
for the citizens of Frankfort, a botanic garden, an anatolnical 
theatre, a chelnical laboratory, a considerable library, and a 
house for the director, ,vere instituted in a ,yay of ,vhich no 
university need have been ashanlcd. 
Another eminent man, ,vhose efficiency in the neighbour- 
hood and ,vhose ,vritings, rather than his presence, had a 
very Ììnportant influence upon me, was CHARLES FREDERICK 
YON l\fOSER, ,,
ho ,vas perpetually referred to in our district 
for his activity in business. He also had a character essen- 
tially moral, ,vhich as the vices of human nature frequently 
gave hiln trouble, inclined hinl to the so-called pious. Thus, 
what \T on Loen had tried to do in respect to court life, he ,vould 
.have done for business-life, introducing into it a 1110re con- 
scientious mode of proceeding. l'he great nUluber of snlall 
German courts gave rise to a lnultitude of princes and ser- 
vants, the former of ,vhom desired unconditional obedience, 
while the latter, for the most part, ,vould ,york or scrye only 
according to their o,vn cOllvictions. Thus arose an endless 
conflict, and rapid changes and explosions, because the effects 
of an unrestricted course of proceeding becolllc much sooner 
noticeable and injurious on a slliall scale than on a largc onc. 
Many fanlilies ,vere in debt, and Imperial COlnmissions of 
Debts were appointed: others found thelnselves sooner or 
later on the same road; ,,,,hile the officers either reaped 
an unconscionable profit, or conscientiously made themselves 
disagreeable and odious. 1\10ser ,visheù to act as a statesrnan 
and man of business, and here his hereditary talent, cultiv3ted 
to a profession, gave hiIll a decided advantage; but he at the 
same time ,vished to act as a man and a citizen, and surrender 
as little as possible of his moral dignity. Ifis Prince and 
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.Sert'anl, his Danz.el Ù't the Lz.ons' Den, his Relics, paint 
throughout his o,vn condition, in ,vhich he felt himself not 
indeed tortured, but ahvays cranlped. '!'heyaII indicate im- 
patience in a condition, to the bearings of ,vhich one cannot 
reconcile oneself, yet fronl ,vhich one cannot get free. 'Vith 
this mode of thinking and feeling, he ,vas, indeed, often 
compelled to seek other enlployments, ,vhich, on account of his 
great cleverness, ,vere never ,vanting. I renlember him as a 
pleasing, active, and at the same time gentle man. 
The nanle of I{LoPsTocK had already produced a great effect 
upon us, even at a distance. In the outset, people ,vondered 
ho,v so excellent a lllan could be so strangely named; but 
they soon got accustomed to this, and thought no more of the 
meaning of the syllables. In nlY father's library I had hitherto 
found only the earlier poets, especially those ,vho in his day had 
gradually appeared and acquired fame. All these had "TittEn 
in rhJ1.ne, and nlY father held rhYlne as indispensable in poetical 
",yorks. Canitz, Hagedorn, Drollinger, Gellert, Creuz, I-Ialler, 
stood in a ro,v, in handsolne calf bindings, to these ,vere added 
Neukirch's Telemachus, I{oppen's Jerusale1n Delivered, ancl 
other translations. I had from nlY childhood diligently read 
through the ,vhole of these works, and conlmitted portions to 
memory, ,vhence I ,vas often call
d upon to amuse the company. 
A vexatious era on the other hand opened upon my father, 
when through I{lopstock' s 1J;Iessial
, verses, ,vhich seemed 
to him no verses, became an object of public admiration.% 
lIe had taken good care not to buy this book; but the friend 
of the fall1Ìly, Councillor Schneider, smuggled it in, and 
slipped it into the hands of my Inother and her children. 
On this man of business, ,vho read but little, the 1VIessiah, 
as soon as it appeared, lnade a po,verful inlpression. 'l'hose 
pious feelings, so naturally expressed, and yet so beautifhlly 
plcvated, that agreeable language, even if considered merely 
as harmonious prose, had so 'yon the other,vise dry lnan of 
business, that he regarded the first ten cantos, of which alone 
,ve are properly speaking, as the finest nook of Devotion, and 
once every year in Passion ,veek, ,vhen he Inanagcd to escape 
ii.om business, read it quietly through by hinlself, and thus 
refreshed himself for the entire year. In the beginning he 


· The Messiah is written in hexan1eter verse.-Trans. 
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ihought to communicate his emotions to his old friend; but 
he was much shocked when forced to perceive an incm'able 
dislike cherished against a book of such valuable substance, 
merely because of ,vhat appeared to him an indifferent ex- 
ternal form. It lllay readily be supposed that their conver- 
sation often reverted to this topic; but both parties diverged 
more and more ,videly fronl each other, there were violent 
scenes, and the compliant man was at last pleased to be silent 
on his favourite work, that he might not lose, at the same 
time, a friend of his youth, and a good Sunday meal. 
It is the most natural,vish of everyman to make proselytes, 
and ho,v much did our friend find himself re,varded in secret, 
when he discovered in the rest of the family hearts so openly 
disposed for his saint. The copy,vhich he used only one week 
during the )Tear, ,vas devoted to us all the remaining time. 
1,1y mother kept it secret
 and ,ve children took possession of 
it ,vhen we could, that in leisure hours, hidden in some nook, 
we might learn the most striking passages by heart, and par- 
ticularly might impress the most tender as well as the most 
violent parts on our memory, as quic1ùy as possible. 
Porcia's dream we recited in a sort of rivalry, and divided 
between us the wild dialogue of despair bet\veen Satan and 
Adramelech, who have been cast into the Red Sea. The first 
part, as the strongest, had been assigned to me, and the 
second, as a little Dlore pathetic, ,vas undertaken by my 
sister. The alternate and horrible but well-sounding curses 
flo,,'"ed only thus from our mouths, and we seized every 
opportunity to accost each other with these infernal phrases. 
One Saturday evening, in ,vinter-my father always had 
himself shaved over night, that on Sunday morning he might 
dress himself for church at his ease-we sat on a footstool 
behind the stoye, and muttered our customary imprecations in 
a tolerably low voice, while the barber was putting on the 
lather. But now Adralnelech had to lay his iron hands on 
Satan; my sister seized me with violence, and recited, softly 
enough, but ,vith increasing passion :- 


" Give me thine aid, I intreat thee, will worship thee, if thou requirest, 
Thee, thou monster abandoned, yes thee, of all criminals blackest; 
Aid me, I suffer the tortures of death, which is vengeful, eternal, 
Once, in the times gone by, with a hot fierce hate I could hate thee, 
Now I can hate thee no more 1 E'en this is the sharpest of tortures." 
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Thus far all went on tolerably; but loudly, with a dreadful 
voice, she cried the following words:- 
It How am I crushed 1" 


The good surgeon was startled, and emptied the lather...basin 
into my father's bosom. There was a great uproar, and a 
severe investigation ,vas held, especially with respect to the 
mischief which might have been done if the shaving had 
been actually going forward. In order to relieve olll'selves 
of all suspicions of'wantonness in the affair, we confessed our 
Satanic characters, and the misfortune occasioned by the 
hexameters was so apparent, that they were again condemned 
and banished. 
Thus children and common people are accustomed to trans.. 
form the great and sublime into a sport, and even a jest; and 
ho,v indeed could they other\vise abide and tolerate it? 
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AT that tÏ1ne the general interchange of personal good wishes 
made the city very lively on N e,v Year's day. 1
hose ,vho 
other,,'"ise did not easily leave home, donned their best clothes, 
that for a moment they Dlight be friendly and courteous to 
their friends and patrons. 'fhe festivities at my grandfather's 
house on this day ,vere pleasures particlùarly desired by us 
children. At early da,vn the grandchildren had already 
assembled there to hear the drums, oboes, clarionets, trumpets y 
and cornets played upon by the military, the city musicians,. 
and ,vhoever else Inight furnish his tones. The N e,v Year's 
gifts, sealed and superscribed, ,vere divided by us children 
among the hUlnbler congratulators, and, as the day advanced, 
the number of those of higher rank increased. '"fhe relations 
and intimate friends appeared first, then the subordinate offi- 
cials; even the gentlemen of the council did not fail to pay 
their respects to the Schultheiss, and a select number ,vere 
entertained in the evening in rOOlns which \vere else scarcely 
opened throughout the year. The tarts, biscuits, marchpane, 
and s,veet wine had the greatest charm for the children, and, 
besides, the Scllultlleiss and the two Burgomasters annually 
received from some institutions some article of silver, which 
.,vas then bestowed upon the grandchildren and godchildren in 
regular gradation. In fine, this small festival ,vas not ,vanting 
in any of those things which usually glorify the greatest. 
The N c,v Year's day of 1759 approached, as desirable and 
pleasant to us children as any preceding one, but full of im- 
port and foreboding to older persons. '1'0 the passage of the 
French troops people certainly had beconle accustomed, and 
they happened often, but they had been most frequent in the- 
last days of thc past year. According to the old usage of an 
Ï111perial town, the ,varder of the chief to,ver sounded his 
trunlpct ,vhcneyer troops approached, and on this New 
Year's day he ,vouid not leave off, ,vhich was a sign that 
large bodies "'"ere in Dlotion on several sides. They actually 
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marched through the city in greater masses on this day, and the 
people ran to see them pass by. 'Ve had generally been used 
to see them go through in small parties, but these gradually 
s,velled, and there was neither power nor inclination to stop 
them. In short, on the 2nd of January, after a column had 
come through Sachsenhausen over the bridge, through the 
Fahrgasse, as far as the Police Guard House-it halted, over- 
powered the small company which escorted it, took possession 
of the before-mentioned Guard House, marched down the 
Zeile, and after a slight resistance, the main guard ,vere also 
obliged to yield. In a moment the peaceful streets ,vere 
turned into a scene of war. The troops remained and 
bivouacked there until lodgings were provided for them by 
regular billetting. 
This unexpected, and, for many years, unheard-of bm 1 den 
weighed heavily upon the ccmfortable citizens, and to none 
could it be more cumbersome than to my father, who was 
obliged to take foreign military inhabitants into his scarcely 
finished house, to open for them his ,veIl-furnished reception 
rooms, which were generally closed, and to abandon to the 
caprices of strangers all that he had been used to alTange and 
keep so carefully. Siding as he did ,vith the Prussians, he 
was no,v to find himself besieged in his own chambers by the 
French ;-it was, according to his way of thinking, the greatest 
misfortune that could happen to him. Had it, ho,vever, been 
possible for him to have taken the matter more easily, he 
might have saved himself and us many sad hours, since he spoke 
French ,vell, and could deport himself ,vith dignity and grace 
in the daily intercourse of life. For it was the King's Lieu- 
tenant ,vho was quartered on us, and he, although a military 
person, had only to settle civil occurrences, disputes between 
soldiers and citizens, and questions of debt and quarrels. 
This ""as the Count Thorane, a native of Grasse in Provcnce, 
not far from Antibes; a tall, thin, stern figure, ,,
ith a face 
nluch disfigtITed by the small pox, black fiery eyes, and a dig- 
nified, reserved demeanour. His first entrance ,vas at once 
favolITable for the inmates of the house. They Rpoke of the 
different apartments, some of ,vhich "\vcre to be given up, and 
others retained by the family; and ,yhen the Count heard a 
picture-room nlentioned, he immediately requested permission, 
although it ,vas already night, at least to give a hasty look at 
F 
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the pictures by candlelight. He took cxtrenle pleasure in 
these things, behaved in the most obliging manner to my father, 
,vho accompanied hiln, and ,vhen he heard that the greater 
part of the artists ,vere stiU Ii viug, and resided in Frankfort 
and its neighbourhood, he assured us that he desired nothing 
lllore than to kno,v them as soon as possible, and to employ 
thenl. 
But even this sympathy in respect to art could not change 
Iny father's feelings nor bend his character. lIe permitted 
,vhat he could not prevent, but kept at a distance in inactivity, 
and the uncommon state of things around him ,vas intolerable 
to him, even in the veriest trifle. 
Count rrhorane behaved hinlself mean,vhile in an exemplary 
manner. tIe ,yould not even have his maps nailed on the 
,yaUs, that he nlight not injure the ne,v hangings. IIis people 
were skilful, quiet, and orderly; but, in truth, as during the 
,vhole day and a part of the night there ,,"as no quiet ,vith him, 
one complainant quickly follo,ving another, arrested persons 
being brought in and led out, and all officers and adjutants being 
adn1Ïtted to his presence ;-as, moreover, the Count kept an 
open table every day; it made in the moderately -sized house, 
arranged only for a family, and with but one open staircase 
running from top to bottofn, a movelnent and a buzzing like 
that in a beehive, although everything ,vas 11lanaged ,vith 
moderation, gravity, and severity. 
As mediutor bet,veen the irritable master of the house, ,yilO 
becalne daily Inore of a hypocholl(h
iac self-torlnentor, and his 
,veIl-intentioned, but stern and precise military guest, there 
,vas a pleasant interpreter, a halldsolne, corpulent, lively lnau, 
"\vho ,vas a citizen of Frankfort, spoke :Frcllch well, knc"\v 
ho,v to adapt hinlself to everything', anù only made a jest of 
many little annoyances. Through hilll my lllother had sent a 
representation to the Count of the situation in y;hich she ,vas 
plac0d, o\ving to her husband's state of luilld. lIe had ex- 
plained the matter so skilfully-had laid before him the nc,v 
-and scarcely furnished house, the natural reserve of the o,vncr, 
his occupation in the education of his family-and all that 
could. be said to the same effect, that the Count, ,vho in his 
.capacity took the greatest pride in the utmost justice, integrity, 
and honourable conduct, resolved here also to behaye in an 
cXC111plary manner to those upon 'VhOlll he was quartered_, 
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and, indeed, never s,verved from this resolution under varying 
circUlnstances during the several 
rears he stayed with us. 
l\fy mother possessed sonle kno,vledge of Italian, a language 
not altogether unknow11 to any of the fanlily; she therefore 
resolved to learn French immediately, for ,vhich purpose the 
interpreter, for whose child she had stood godmother during 
these stornlY times, and "vho no,v therefore, as a gossip,
 felt 
a redoubled interest in our house, devoted every spare nlonlent 
to his child's gornnother-for he lived directly opposite-and 
above all, he taught her those phrases ,vhich she ,,,,ould be 
obliged to use in her personal intercourse with the Count. 
1'his succeeded adlnirably. The Count was flattered by the 
pains taken by the mistress of the house at her years, and as 
he had a cheerful, ,vitty vein in his character, and he liked to 
exhibit a certain dry gallantry, a most friendly relation arose 
bet\veen them, and the allied godlnother and father could 
obtain ,vhatever they ,vanted from him. 
As I said before, if it had been possible to cheer up my 
father, this altered state of things ,vould have caused little 
inconvenience. rrhe Count practised the severest disinterest- 
edness; he even declined receiving gifts ,,,,hich pertained to his 
situation; the most trifling thing ,,,,hich could have borne the 
appearance of bribery, he rejected angrily, and even punished. 
His people ,vere nlost strictly forbidden to put the proprietor 
of the house to the least expense. "\tVe children, on the con- 
trary, ,vere bountifully supplied fronl the dessert. To give an 
idea of the simplicity of those times, I nlust take this oppor- 
tunity to mention that n1Y nlother grieved us excessively onc 
day by thrO,yillg a,vay the ices ,,,,hich had been sent us frolu 
the table, because she ,vould llOt believe it possible for the 
stomach to bear real ice, ho,,,,ever it might be sweetened. 
Besides these dainties, ,yhich ,ve ß1
adually learned to enjoy 
.and to digest ,vith perfect ease, it ,vas very agreeable for us 
children to be in SOllle meaSUl'e l.eleased fronl fixed hours of 
study and strict discipline. l\fly father's ill-humour increased, 
he could not resign hÌ1nself to the unavoidable. Ho"\v he 


* 'l'he obsolete word" gossip" has been revived as an equivalent for 
the German U Ge'l'atter." But it should be observed that this word not 
only signifies godfather, but that the person whose ehild has another per- 
.son for godfather ( or godmother) is that person's Gevatter, or Gevatterrin 
(feminine). 
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tormented hinlself, my mother, the interpreter, the councillors, 
anfl all his friends, only to rid him of the Count! In vain 
they represented to him that under existing circUlllstances the 
presence of such a nlan in the house ,vas an actual benefit, 
and that the renlo,.al of the Count ,volùd be follo"\ved by a 
constant succession of officers or of privates. N one of these 
arguments had any effect. To him the present seelned so 
intolerable, that his indignation prevented his conceiving any- 
thing ,vorse that could follow. 
In this way his activity, which .he had been used chiefly to 
employ upon us, was crippled. The lessons he gave us "\vere 
no longer required with the former exactness, and ,YO tried to 
gratify our curiosity for military and other public proceedings 
as much as possible, not only at home, but also in the streets, 
which was the more easily done, as the front door, open day 
and night, was guarded by sentries ,,,ho paid no attention to 
the running to and fro of restless children. 
The nlany affairs which were settled before the tribunal of 
the Royal Lieutenant had quite a peculiar charm, fronl his 
making it a point to accolnpany his decisions with some witty, 
ingenious, or lively turn. \\'11at he decreed ,vas strictly just, 
his Inanner of expressing it "\vhimsical and piquant. He 
seenled to have taken the Duke of Ossuna as his model. 
Scarcely a day passed in ,vhich the interpreter did not tell 
some anecdote or other of this kind to amuse us and my 
mother. This lively man had made a little collection of such 
Sclonlonian decisions; but I only remelnber the general im- 
pression, and cannot recall to nlY nlind any particular case. 
By degrees we becanle better acquainted with the strange 
character of the Count. This nlan clearly understood his own 
peculiarities, and as there ,vere tinles in which he was seized 
with a sort of dejection, hypochondria, or by whate,'er name 
we nlay call the evil denlon, he ,vithdre,v into his room at 
such hours, which were often lengthened into days, sa,v no one 
but his valet, and in urgent cases cOlùd not even be prevailed 
upon to receiye anyone. But as soon as the Evil Spirit had 
left him, he appeared as before, active, mild, and cheerful. It 
might be inferred froln the talk of his valet, Saint Jean, a 
snlall, thin man of lively good-nature, that in his earlier years 
he had caused a great misfortune "\vhen overCOlue by this 
temper; and that therefore, in so im.portant a position as his, 
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exposed to the eyes of all the world, he had earnestly resolved 
to avoid similar aberrations. 
During the very first days of the Count's residence with us, 
all the Frankfort artists, as Hirt, Schütz, Trautmann, N oth- 
nagel, and Junker, ,vere called to hinl. They showed their 
finished pictures, and the Count bought what were for sale. 
1\ly pretty, light room in the gable-end of the attic was given 
up to him, and immediately turned into a cabinet and studio, 
for he designed to keep all the artists at work for a long time, 
especially Seekatz of Darmstadt, whose pencil, particularly in 
simple and natural representations, highly pleased him. He 
therefore caused to be sent from Grasse, where his elder 
brother possessed a handsome house, the dimensions of all 
the rooms and cabinets; then considered with the artists, the 
divisions of the ,valls, and fixed accordingly upon the size ot 
the large oil- pictmes, ,vhich ,vere not to be set in frames, but 
to be fastened upon the ,yalls like pieces of tapestry. And 
no,v the work went on zealously. Seekatz undertook country 
scenes, and succeeded extremely well in his old people and 
children, which were copied directly from nature. His young 
men did not answer so well, they were almost all too thin, and 
his women failed from the opposite cause. For as he had a 
little, fat, good, but unpleasant-looking wife, who would let 
him have no model but herself, he could produce nothing 
agreeable. He ,,"as also obliged to exceed the usual size of 
his figures. His trees had truth, but the foliage ,vas over 
Ininute. He was a pupil of Brinkmann, whose pencil in easel 
pictures is not contemptible. 
Schütz, the landscape painter, had perhaps the best of the 
matter. He ,vas thoroughly master of the Rhine country, and 
of the sunny tone which animates it in the fine season. Nor 
,,""as he entirely unaccustonleù to work on a larger scale, and 
then he showed no want of execution or keeping. His 
paintings were of a cheerful cast. 
Trautmann Remb'randtized some resurrection-miracles out of 
the N e,v Testament, and alongside of them set fire to villages 
and mills. One cabinet ,vas entirely allotted to him, as I 
found from the designs of the rooms. Hirt puinted some 
good oak and beech forests. IIis cattle ,vere praise"rorthy. 
Junker, accustomed to the imitation of the most elaborate 
Du.tch, was least able to manage this tapestry-work, but he 
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condescended to ornan1ent many compartments ,,'Ï.th flo,vers 
and fruits for a handsome price. 
As I had kno,Vll aU these men from my earliest youth, and 
had often visited them in their studios, and as the Count also 
liked to have nle ,yith hiIn, I ,vas present at the suggestions, 
consultations, and orders, as ,yell as at the deliveries of the 
pictures, and ventured to speak my opinion freely ,vhen 
sketches and designs ,vere handed in. I had already gained 
among amateurs, particularly at auctions. ,vhich I attended 
diligently.. the reputation of being able to tell at once ,vhat 
any historical picture represented, ,vhether taken from Biblical 
or Profane I-listory, or from :rv[ythology; and even if I did 
not always hit upon the meaning of allegorical pictures, there 
,vas seldonl anyone present who understood it better than T. 
Often had I persuaded the artists to represent this or that 
su
ject, and I no,v joyfully Inade use of these advantages. I 
still remember writing a circumstantial essay, in ,vhich I 
described t,velye pictures ,vhich were to exhibit the history of 
Joseph; SOllle of them ,vere executed. 
After these achievements, ,vhich ,vere certainly laudable in 
a boy, I,vill mention a little disgrace ,vhich happened to me 
withiIl this circle of artists. I was ,veIl acquainted ,vith all 
the pictures ,vhich had been from time to time brought into 
that room. l\ly youthful curiosity left nothing unseen or 
unexplored. I once found a little black box behind the stove; 
I did not fail to investigate ,vhat nlight be concealed in it, 
and dre,v back the bolt \vithout long deliberatioll. The picture 
contained was certainly of a kind not usually exposed to vie,v, 
and although I tried to bolt it again Ì1nmediately, I ,vas not 
quick enough. 'fhe Count entered and caught me-" ,,-rho 
allowed you to open that box ?" he asked, ,vith all his air of a 
Royal Lieutenant. I had not much to say for Inyself, and he 
immediately pronouncecll11Y sentence in a yery stern manner: 
" :For eight days," said he, "you shall not enter this room.'
 
I made a bo,v, and ,valked out. Eyen this order I obeyed 
1110st punctually, so that the good Seekatz, ,,"ho ,vas then at 
,york in the roon1, was very much annoyed, for he liked to 
have n10 about hinl; and, out of a little spite, I carried my 
obedience so far, that I left Seekatz's coffee, ,vhich I generally 
brought him, upon the threshold. He ,vas then obliged to 
leave his ,york and fetch it, ,vhich he took so ill, that he almost 
conceived a dislike to mo. 
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It now seems necessary to state more circumstantially and, to 
make intelligible how, under these circUlllstances, I madc my 
,yay ,vith more or less ease through the French language, "\vhich, 
ho,vever, I had never learned. Here, too, my natural gift ,yas 
of service to me, enabling me easily to catch the sound of a 
language, its movement, accent, tone, and all other out,yard 
peculiarities. I kne,v many ,vords from the Latin; Italian Bug... 
gested still more; and by listening to servants and soldiers, 
sentries and visitors, I soon picked up so much that, if I could 
not join in conversation., I could at any rate manage single ques- 
tions and ans,vers. All this, ho,vever, ,vas little compared to 
the profit I derived from the theatre. :1\1 y grandfather had 
given me a free ticket, ,vhich I used daily, in spite of my 
father's rpluctance, by dint of my lllother's support. There 1 
sat in the pit, before a foreign stage, and ,vatched the lllorc 
narro,vly the movenlent and the expression, both of gesture 
and speech, as I understood little or nothing of ,vhat was said, 
and therefore could ouly derive entertainment from the action 
and the tone of voice. I understood least of cOlnedy, because 
it ,vas spoken rapidly, and related to the affairs of common 
life, of the phrases of ,vhich I knew nothing. Tragedy ,vas 
not so often played, and the measured step, thc rhythm of the 
Alexandrines, the generality of the expression, made it nlore 
intelligible to llle in every,vay. It ,vas not long beforc I took 
up Racine, ,vhich I found in lllY father"s library, and de- 
claimed the pieces to myself, in the theatrical style and 
nlanner, as the organ of my ear and the organ of speech, so 
nearly akin to that, had caught it, and this "\vith considerable 
animation, although I cOlùd not perceive the connexion of a 
,vhole speech. I even learned entire passages by rote, like a 
trained talking-bird, ,vhich ,,-as easier to me, frOIIl having 
previously committed to Inemory passages from the Bible 
,yhich are generally unintelligible to a child, and accustolned 
111yself to reciting them ill the tone of the Protestant preachers. 
The versified French comedy was then much in vogue; the 
pieces of Destouchcs, Marivaux, and La Challssée, "\vere often 
})l"odueed, and I still renlcmber distinctly many characteristic 
figures. Of those of 1vlolière I recollect less. "That Illade 
the 
catest impression upon me ,vas the Hypern1'Jlestra of 
Lemière, ,yhich, as a new picce, ,vas brollght out ,vith care and 
often repeated. The Devin dlt 1....
llage, Rose et Colas, Annette et 
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Lubin, made each a very pleasant impression upon me. I can 
even now recall the youths and maidens decorated ,vith 
ribands, and their gestures. It was not long before the wish 
arose in me to see the interior of the theatre, for ,vhich 
many opportunities were offered me. For as I had not ahvays 
patience to hear out the whole pieces, and often carried on all 
sorts of games ,yith other children of my age in the corridors, 
and in the milder season even before the door, a handsome, 
lively boy joined us, ,vho belonged to the theatre, and whom 
I had seen in many little parts, though only casually. He 
came to a better understanding with me than with the rest, as 
I could turn my French to account ,vith him, and he the more 
attached himself to me because there ,vas no boy of his age 
or his nation at the theatre, or anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood. 'Ve also went together at other times, as ,veIl as 
during the play, and even ,vhile the representations ,vent on 
he seldom left me in peace. He 'WT1,S a most delightful little 
braggart, chattercd 
nvay charmingly and incessantly, and could 
tell so much of his ad ventures, quarrels, and other strange 
incidents, that he amused me wonderflùly, and I learned from 
him in four weeks more of the language, and of the power or 
expressing myself in it, than can be imagined; so that no one 
knew how I had attained the foreign tongue all at once, as if 
by inspiration. 
In the very earliest days of our acquaintance he took me 
with him upon the stage, and led me especially to the foyers, 
,vhere the actors and actresses remained during the intervals 
of the performa...Tlce, and dressed and undressed. The place 
"'T1,S neither convenient nor agreeable, for they had squeezed 
the theatre into a concert-room, so that there were no separate 
chambers for the actors behind the stage. A tolerably large 
room adjoining, which had formerly served for card-parties, 
,vas now mostly used by both sexes in common, ,,,"ho appeared 
to feel as little a8hamed before each other as before us children, 
if t
ere ,vas not always the strictest propriety in putting on or 
changing the articles of dress. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and yet from habit.. after repeated TIsits. I 
soon found it quite natural. 
It ".tlS not long before a very peculiar interest of my own 
arose. Young Derones, for so I ,vill call the boy ,vhose 
acquaintance I still kept up, was, ,vith the exception of his 
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boasting, a youth of good manners and very courteous de- 
meanour. He Dlade me acquainted ,vith his sister, a girl who 
,vas a few }'f'ears older than ,ve were, and a very pleasant, well- 
gro\yD. girl, of l'egular form, bro,Vll complexion, black hair 
and eyes; her ,yhole deportment had about it something quiet, 
even sad. I tried to make myself agreeable to her in every way, 
but I could not attract her notice. Young girls think them- 
selves far advanced beyond younger boys
 and "hile aspiring 
to young men, they assume the manner of an aunt to,vards 
the boy whose first inclination is turned to,vards them.- 'Vith 
a younger brother of his I had no acquaintance. 
Often, "hen their mother had gone to rehearsals, or ,vas out 
visiting, ,ye met at her house to play and amuse ourselves. 
I never ,vent there ,yithout presenting the fair one with a 
flo-\ver, a fruit, or something else, ,vhich she al,vays received 
very courteously, and thanked me for most politely, but I 
never sa" her sad look brighten, and found no trace of her 
having given me a further thought. At last I fancied I had 
discovered her secret. The boy sho,ved nle a crayon-drawing 
of a handsome man, behind his mother's bed, which ,vas hung 
with elegant silk curtains, remarking at the same time, ,vith 
a sly look, that this "
as not papa, but just the same as papa; 
and as he glorified this man, and told me many things in lús 
circumstantial and ostentatious manner, I thought I had dis- 
coyered that the daughter might belong to the father, but the 
other t'\vo children to the intimate friend. I thus eXplained 
to m)Tself her melancholy look, and loyed her for it all the 
more. 

i y liking for this girl assisted me in bearing the extrava- 
gances of her brother, "ho ,vas not always within bounds. I 
had often to endure prolix accounts of his exploits
 ho'\v he 
had already often fought, ,vithout ,,"ishing to injure the other 
-all for the Inere sake of honour. He had al,vays contrived 
to disarm his adversary, and had then forgiven him; nay, he 
,vas such a good fencer, that he ,vas once very much perplexed 
by striking the s,vord of his opponent up into a high tree, so 
that it ""as not easy to be got again. 
'Vhat much facilitated nlY visits to the theatre was, that 
my tree ticket, c01ning from the hands of the Seladtheiss, gave 
me access to any of the seats, and therefore also to th08e in 
the proscenium. This was very deep, after the French style, 
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and was bordered on both sides ,vith seats, "\vhich, sUITounded 
by a lo,v rail, ascended in seyeral ro,vs one bp hind another, 
so that the first seats ,vcre but a little elevated above the 
stage. The ,vhole ,vas considered a place of special honour, 
and ,vas generally used only by officers, although the nearness 
of the actors destroyed, I will not say all illusion, but, in a 
Ineasure, all enjoynlent. I have thus experienced and seen 
,vith IllY own eyes the usage or abuse of ,vhich V oltaire so 
111uch complains. "Then the house was very full, and at 
the time troops ,vere passing through the to,vn, officers of 
distinction strove for this place of honour, ,yhich ,vas gene- 
rally occupied already, SOlne ro,vs of benches and chairs ,vere 
placed in the proscenium on the stage itself, and nothing re- 
mained for the heroes and heroines but to reveal their secrets 
in the very limited space bet,veen the uniforms and orders. 
I have even seen the Hyperrnnestra perforuled under such 
circmnstances. 
The curtain did not fall bet,veen the acts, and I must yet 
mention a strange custom which I thought quite extraordi- 
nary, as its inconsistency ,vith art ,vas to me, as a good 
Gerlnan boy, quite unendurable. The theatre '''ItS considered 
the greatest sanctuary, and any disturbance occurring there 
,vould have been instantly resented as the highest crÏ1nc 
against the majesty of the public. 'Therefore in all conledies, 
t,vo grenadiers stood ,vith their arnIS grounded, in full vie,v, 
at the t,vo sides of the back scene, and ,vere witnesses of all 
that occurred in the bosom of the family. Since, as I said 
before, the curtain did not fall bet,veen the acts, t,vo others, 
,vhile music struck up, relieved guard, by coming from the 
wings, directly in fi.ont of the first, ,vho retired in the same 
measured manner. Nov{, if such a practice ,yas ,yell fitted to 
destroy all that in the theatre is called illusion, this is the 
nlore striking, because it ,vas done at a time ,vhen, accord- 
ing to Diderot's principles and examples, the l!lOst natural 
natura lness ,vas required upon the stage
 and a perfect decep- 
tion was proposed as the proper aim of theatrical art. Tra- 
gedy, however, ,,,,as absolved froln any such military-police 
regulations, and the heroes of antiquity had the right of 
guarding themselves; nevertheless, the sanle grenadiers stood 
near enough behind the side-scenes. 
I will also mcntion that I sa,v Diderot's ":Father of a 
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Family," and" The Philosophers" of Palissot, and still per- 
fectly remember the figure of the philosopher in the latter 
piece going upon aU fours, and biting into a ra,v head of 
lettuce. 
All this theatrical variety could not, ho"\vever, keep us chil- 
dren ahvays in the theatre. In fine ,veather we played in front 
of it, and in the neighbourhood, and committed all manner of 
absurdities, ,vhich, especially on Sundays and festivals, by no 
means corresponded to our personal appearance; for I and my 
comrades then appeared dressed as I described myself in the 
tale, ,,'"ith the hat under the arm, and a little sword, the hilt ot 
,vhich "'"as ornamented ,vith a large silk knot. One day ,vhen 
,ye had long gone in this "\vay, and Deroncs had joined us, he 
took it into his head to assert to me that I had insulted him, 
and must give him satisfaction. I could not, in truth, con- 
ceive ,vhat ,vas the cause of this; but I accepted his chal- 
lenge, and ,vas going to dra,v my s,vord. Ho,vever, he 
assured me that in such cases it ,vas custolnary to go to 
secluded spots, in order to be able to settle the nlatter more 
conveniently. 'Ve therefore ,vent behind sonle barns, and 
placed ourselves in the proper position. 1'he duel took place 
in a sonle,
hat theatrical style, the blades clashed, and the 
thrusts follo,ved close upon each other; but in the heat of the 
cOlnbat he remained ,vith the point of his s\yord lodged in 
the knot of nlY hilt. 1"his ,vas pierced through, and he 
assured me that he had received the most complete satisfac- 
tion; then embraced me, also theatrically, and '\ve ,vent to 
the next coffee-house to refresh ourselves ,vith a glass of 
ahnond-milk after our mental agitation, and to lLnit more 
closely the old bond of friendship. 
On this occasion I ,vill relate another adventure ,vhich also 
happened to lne at the theatre, although at a later time.' I 
'vas sitting very quietly in the pit ,vith one of my playmates, 
and ,ve looked '\vith pleasure at a pas se'lll, ,vhich "\vas executed 
,vith much skill and grace by a pretty boy about our own age 
-the son of a French dancing-master ",.ho was passing through 
the city. Mter the fashion of dancers, he ,vas dressed in a 
{\lose yest of red silk, ,vhich ending in a short hoop-petticoat, 
like a runner's apron, floated above the knee. 'Ve had given 
our meed of applause to this young artist ,vith the ,vhole 
public, ,vhen-I know not ho'\v-it occurred to me to make a 
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moral reflection. I said to my companion, "How handsomely 
this boy was dressed, and ho,y well he looked; who knows in 
ho\y tattered a jacket he may sleep to-night!" -All had 
already risen, but the crowd prevented our moving. A woman 
,",
ho had sat by me, and ,vho was now standing close beside 
me, chanced to be the mother of the young artist, and felt 
much offended by my reflection. Unfortunately, she knew 
German enough to understand me, and spoke it just as much 
as ,vas necessary to scold. She abused me violently. 'Vho 
was I, she would like to kno\v, that had a right to òoubt the 
family and respectability of this young man? At all events, 
she wOlùd be bound he was as good as I, and his talents might 
probably procure hÌ1n a fortune, of which I could not even 
yenture to dream. This moral lecture she read nle in the 
cro,",-rd, and nlade those about me ,vonder what rudeness I had 
committecl. As I could neither excuse myself nor escape from 
her, I ,vas really embarrassed, and ,vhen she paused for a 
moment, said ,vithout thinking, "Well! why do you make 
such a noise about it ?-to-day red, to-morro\v dead."* These 
words seenled to strike the woman dumb. She stared at me, 
and moved away from me as soon as it was in any degree 
possible. I thought no more of my ,yords; only, some tÍ1ne 
after,vards, they occurred to me, when the boy, instead of 
continuing to perform, became ill, and that very dangerously. 
Whether he died or not, I cannot say. 
Such intimations, by an unseasonably or even improperly 
spoken word, were held in repute eyen by the ancients, and it 
is very remarkable that the forms of belief and of superstition 
have ahvays remained the same among all people and in all 
times. 
From the first day of the occupation of our city, there ,vas 
no lack of constant diversion, especially for children and young 
people. Plays and balls, parades, and marches through the 
town, attracted our attention in all directions. The last par- 
ticularly were always increasing, and the soldiers' life seemed 
to us very lnerry and agreeable. 
The residence of the }(ing's Lieutenant at our house pro.. 
cured us the advantage of seeing by degrees all the distin- 
guished persons in the French army, a-Tld especially of 


* A German proverb, " Heute roth, morgen todt." 
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beholding close at hand the leaders ,vhose names had already 
been made known to us by reputation. Thus ,ve looked from 
stairs and landing-places, as if from galleries, very conveniently 
upon the generals who passed by. Before all I remember the 
PRINCE SOUBISE as a handsome, courteous gentleman, but 
most distinctly the J\fARECHAL DE BROGLIO, who ,vas a 
younger man, not tall, but well-built, lively, active, and 
abounding in keen glances. 
He often came to the J{ing's Lieutenant, and it ,vas -soon 
remarked that the conversation was on weighty matters. 'Ve 
had scarcely become accustomed to having strangers quartered 
upon us in the first three months, than a rumour ,vas obscurely 
circulated that the Allies ,vere on the march, and that Duke 
Ferdinand of Brlllis,vick ,vas coming to drive the French from 
the 
Iaine. Of these, ,vho could not boast of any especial 
success in ,val", no high opinion ,vas held, and after the battle 
of Rossbach it ,vas thought they might be dispersed. The 
greatest confidence ,vas placed in Duke Ferdinand, and all 
those favourable to Prussia awaited ,vith eagerness their de- 
livery froln the yoke hitherto borne J\ly father 'vas in some- 
what better spirits-my mother was apprehensive. She 'vas 
,vise enough to see that a small present evil might easily be 
exchanged for a great affliction; since it ,vas but too plain 
that the French would not advance to meet the Duke, but 
would wait an attack in the neighboluhood of the city. A 
defeat of the French, a flight, a defence of the city, if it were 
only to cover their rear and hold the bridge, a bombardment, 
a sack-all these presented themselves to the excited imagi- 
nation, anù gave anxiety to both parties. J\fy mother, who 
could bear everything but suspense, imparted her fears to the 
Count through the interpreter. She received the ans,ver 
usual in such cases: she might be quite easy, for there ,vas 
nothing to fear, and should keep quiet and lllention the matter 
to no one. 
J\Iany troops passed through the city; ,ve learned that they 
halted at Bergen. The coming and going, the riding and 
running constantly increased, and our house "Tas in an uproar 
day and night. At this time I often sa,v Marshal de Broglio, 
al,vays cheerful, al,vays the same in look and manner, and I 
,vas after,vards pleased to find a man whose form had made 
such a good and lasting impre.ssion upon me, so honourably 
mentioned in history. 
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Thus, after an unquiet Passion- ,vcek, the Good-Friday of 
1759 arrived. A profound stillness announced the approach- 
ing storm. \Ve children ,vere forbidden to quit the house: 
my father had no quiet, and went out. The battle began: I 
ascended to the garret, ,vhere indeed I ,vas prevented seeing 
the country round, but could very well hear the thunder of 
cannon and the general discharge of musketry. After some 
hours ,ve SR\V the first symptoms of the battle in a line of 
wagons, in ,vhich the ,vounded, ,vith various sad mutilations 
and gestures, ,vere slowly dra'Vll by us, to be taken to the con- 
-vent of St. 
Iary, no,v transformed into a hospital. The com- 
passion of the citizens ,vas instantly moved. Beer, ,vine, bread, 
.and money,vere distributed to those ,vho "rere yet able to take 
them. But ,vhen, SOllle time after, ,vounded and captive Ger- 
luans were seen in the train, the pity kne,v no limits, and it 
.seemed as if everybody 'would strip himself of every moveable 
that he possessed to assist his suffering countrymen. 
The prisoners, however, ,vere an evidence of a battle un- 
favourable to the allies. 1\1 y father, ,vhose party feelings made 
him quite certain that these ,vould come off victorious, had 
the violent temerity to go forth to nleet the expected victors, 
,vithout thinking that the beaten party Dlust pass over hinl 
in thcir flight. He first repaired to his garden before the 
:Friedberg gate, \vhere he found everything lonely and quiet, 
then he ventured to the Bornheim heath, ,vhere he soon 
descried various stragglers of the arlllY, ,vho 'v ere scattered 
and amused themselves by shooting at the boundary -stones, 
so that the rebounding lead 'v hizzed round the head of the 
inquisitive ,vanc1crer. lIe therefore considered it more pru- 
dent to go back, and learned on enquiry ,vhat the report of 
the firing might have before infol'llled him, that all stood ,vell 
for the French., and that there ,vas no thought of retreating. 
Reaching home in an in-hulnour
 the sight of his ,vounded 
and captured countrYlllen brought him altogether out of his 
usual self-command. lIe also caused various donations to be 
r.:i yen to the passers by, but only the Germans ,vere to have 
them, which ,vas not ahvays possible, as fate had packed 
together both friend and foe. 
My mother and ,ye .children, ,vho had already relied on 
the Count' S 'YOI'd, and had therefore passed a tolerably quiet 
day, ,vere highly rejoiced, and my mother doubly consoled, the 
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next day, ,,-hen having consulted the oracle of her treasure- 
box, by the prick of a needle, she received a very comfortabìe 
ans,ver, both for present and future. 'Ve ,vished our father 
similar faith and feelings; ,ve flattered him as much as ,ve 
could; we entreated hiul to take SOIne food, from ,vhich he 
had abstained all day; but he repulsed OlU. caresses and 
every enjoyment, and betook himself to his chamber. Our 
joy, ho,vever, ,vas not interrupted; the affair 'vas decided; 
the I\:ing.s LieutenaI;lt, ,vho, against his habit, had been on 
horseback to-day, at last retlu'necl home, ,vhere his presence 
,vas 11l0re necessary than ever. 'Ve sprang to llleet hiIn, 
kissed his hands, and testified our delight. 111Ïs seemed 
nluch to please him. " Well," said he more kindly than 
usual, "I am glad also for your sakes, nlY dear children." 
lIe imlllediatelyordered that s,veetmeats, s,veet ,vine, and tho 
best of everything should be given us, and went to his room, 
already sm.rounded by a cro,vd of the urgent, the demanding, 
and the suppliant. 
"T e had now a fine collation, pitied our poor father ,vho 
,vould not partake of it, and pressed our lllother to call bim 
in; but she, lllore prudent than we, ,yell knc,v ho,v distasteful 
such gifts ,,,"ould be to him. In the meantime she had pre- 
l)ared some supper, and ,voulel readily have sent a portion up 
to his room, but he never tolerated such an irregularity even 
in the most extreme cases; and after the s,veet things were 
removed, ,ve endeavoured to persuade him to come do,vll 
into the ordinary dining-room. At last he allo,ycd himself to 
be persuaded unwillingly, and ,ve had no notion of the mischief 
,vhich ,ve ,vere preparing for hinl and ourselvcs. The stair- 
case ran through the ,vhole house, along all the ante-rooms. 
1\Iyfather in cOllling do,vn had to go directly past the Count's 
apartment. This ante-room ,vas so full of people, that the 
Count, to get through much at once, resolved to come out, 
and this happened unfortunately at the moment ,vhen nlY 
father descended. The Count met him cheerfully, greeted 
him, and remarked, " You ,vill congratulate yourselves and 
us that this dangerous affair is so happily terminated." "By 
no lneans!"' replied IllY father in a rage; ",voulcl that it l1ad 
driven you to the dcyil, even if I bad gone with you." 1'he 
'Count restrained himself for a mOlnent, and then broke out 
,vith lfrath-" Yon shall pay for this," cried he; "you shall 
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find. that you have not thus insulted the good cause and 
myself for nothing !" 
My father, mean,vhile, came down very calmly, seated 
himself near us, seemed more cheerful than before, and began 
to eat. W e 
"ere glad of this, unconscious of the dangerous 
method in which he had rolled the stone from his heart. Soon 
after,vards my mother was called out, and ""e had great 
pleasure in chattering to our father about the sweet things 
the Count had given us. Our mother did not return. At 
last the interpreter came in. At a hint from him we ,vere 
sent to bed; it ,vas already late, and we ,villingly obeyed. 
Mter a night quietly slept through, ,ve heard of the violent 
conlmotion ,vhich had shaken the house the previous eyening. 
The King's Lieutenant had instantly ordered IllY father to be 
led to the guard-house. The subalterns ,veIl kne,v that he 
was never to be contradicted; yet they had often earned thanks 
by delaying the execution of his orders. The interpreter, 
whose presence of mind never forsook him, contrived to excite 
this disposition in them yery strongly. The tumult, more- 
over, was so great, that a delay brought ,vith it its o'vn con- 
cealment and excusc. He had called out my mother, and 
put her, as it ,vere, into the hands of the adjutants, that by 
prayers and representations she might gain a brief postpone- 
ment of the matter. He himself hurried up to the Count, 
who with great self-command had inlmediately retired into 
the inner room, and ,vould rather allow the most urgent 
affair to stand still, than ,vreak 011 an innocent person the ill- 
humour once excited in hun, and give a decision derogatory 
to his dignity. 
The address of the interpreter to the Count, the train of the 
whole conversation, were often enough repcated to us by the 
fat interpreter, who prided hiInself not a little on the fortunate 
result, so that I can still describe it from recollection. 
The interpreter had ventured to open the cabinet and enter, 
an act \vhich was severely prolùbited. "'Vhat do you ,vant?" 
shouted the COlmt, angrily. " Out with you !-no one but St. 
Jean has a right to enter here." 
" 'V ell, suppose I am St. Jean for a moment," ans,"
ercd 
the interpreter. 
" It would need a po,verful imagination for that! Two of 
him ,vould not make one such as }"ou. Retire !" 
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"Count, you have receiyed a great gift from heaven, and 
to that I appeal." 
" You think to flatter me! Do not fancy you ,viTI suc- 
ceed.' , 
" You have the great gift, Count, even in moments of pas- 
sion-in moments of rage, of listening to the opinions of 
others." 
" Well, well, the question now is just about opinions., to 
,vhich I have listened too long. I kno,v but too well that ,ve 
are not liked here, and that these citizens look askance at 
us:' 
" Not all I"
 
" Very many. 
at! These to,,"1lS will be imperial towns, 
will they? They saw their emperor ejected and cro,vned, 
and ,vhen, being unjustly attacked, he is in danger of losing 
his dominions and surrendering to an usurper; when he 
fortunately finds faithful allies ,vho pour out their blood and 
treasure in his behalf-they will not put up with the slight 
burden that falls to their share, towards humbling the enemy I" 
"But you have long known these sentiments, and have 
endured them like a ,vise man; they are, besides, held only 
by a minority. A fe,v, dazzled by the splendid qualities of the 
enemy, ,vhom you yourself prize as an extraordinary man, a 
few only-as you are aware." 
" Yes, indeed! I have known and suffered it too IJng! 
otherwise this man would not have presum.ed to utter such 
insults to my face, and at the most critical moment. Let 
them be as m.any as they please, they shall be punished in the 
person of this their audacious representative, and perceive 
what they have to expect." 
" Only delay, Count." 
"In certain things one cannot act too promptly." 
"Only a little delay, Count." 
" N eighbour, you think to mislead me into a false step; 
you shall not succeed." 
"I would neither lead you into a false step nor restrain :
rou 
f.rom one; your resolution is just; it becomes the French
an 
and the King"s Lieutenant; but consider that you are also 
Count Thorane I"
 
"He has no right to interfere here." 
"But the galhw.t man has a right to be heard." 
G 
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" What ,,"ould he say then ?" 
"J{ing's Lieutenant," he ,,"ould begin, "you have so 10nO'" 
had patience ,vith so many glOOlllY, untoward, bungling 11lel
 
if they ,vere not really too bad. This luan has certainly been 
too bad, but control yourself, !(ing's Lieutenant, and every 
one will praise and extol you on that account." 
" You kno,v I can often endure your jests, but do not abuse 
my good-,vill. These men-are they then completely blinded? 
Suppose ,ve had lost the battle, ,vhat would haye been their 
fate at this tllOment? 'Ve fight up to the gates, we shut up, 
the city, ,,"e halt, ,ve defend om'"selves to cover our retreat 
over the bridge. Think you, the enenly,vould have stood 
,vith his hands before hinl? lIe throws grenades, and ,vhat 
he has at hand, and they catch ,yhere they can. This house- 
holder-what ,vould he have? Here, in these rooms, a bonlb 
nlight now have burst, and another have follo,ved it ;-in these- 
rooms, the cursed China-paper of which I have spared, in- 
cOlnmoding myself, by not nailing up my maps! They ought 
to have spent the ,,"hole day on their knees." 
"IIo,v many ,vould have done that!" 
"They ought to have prayed for a blessing on us, and 
to have gone out to meet the generals and officers ,vith 
tokens of honour and joy, and the ,vearicd soldiers váth 
refreshments. Instead of this, the poison of party-spirit de- 
stroys the fairest and happiest monlents of my life, ,yon by 
so many cares and efforts." 
"It is party-spirit; but you ,,,,ill only increase it by the 
punishment of this lnan. 11hose who think ",.ith hÏ1n ,,
ill 
proclaim you a tyrant and a barbarian:-they will consider 
him a martyr, ,,'"ho has suffered for the good cause; and even 
those of the other opinion, ,vho are now hif:; opponents, ,viII 
see in him only their fello,v -citizen, will pity hÏ1n, and ,vhile 
they confess your justice, will )'"et feel that you haye pro- 
-ceeded too severely." 
"I have listened to you too nluch already,-no,v, a,yay 
with you!" 
"Hear only this. Remembcr this is the most unheard-of 
thing that could bcfall this nlan, this fan1Íly . You have had 
no reason to be edified by the gooc1- ,,,"ill of the master of the 
house; but the lnistress has anticipated all your "rishes, and 
the chil(lren haye l
egarded you as their uncle. \Vith this 
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single blo,v, you will for ever destroy the peace and happi- 
ness of this d,velling. Indeed, I may say, that a bomb falling 
into the house, would not have occasioned greater desolation. 
I have so often admired YOlIT self-conlmalld, Count; give me 
this tiule opportunity to adore you. A ,varrior is worthy of 
honour who considers himself a guest in the house of an 
enelny; but here there is no enemy, only a Inistaking man. 
Control yourself, and you ",.ill acquire an everlasting fame." 
"That ,vould be odd," replied the Count, ,vith a slllile. 
" l\Ierely natural," continued the interpreter; "I have not 
sent the ,vife and children to yom" feet, because I kno,v you 
detest such scenes; but I ",.ill depict to you this ,vife and 
these children, ho,v they "\vill thank you. I ,vill depict them 
to you conversing all their lives of the battle of Bergen, and 
of your nlagnanimity on this day, relating it to their children, 
and children's children, and inspiring even strangers ,vith 
their o,vn interest for you: an act of this kind can never 
perish. " 
"But you do not hit my ,veak side yet, interpreter! About 
posthunlous fame I alll not in the habit of thinking; that is 
for others, not for me; but to do right at the moment, not to 
neglect my duty, not to prejudice my honour-that is TI1Y 
care. 'Ve have already had too many ,,,"ords; no,v go-and 
receive the thanks of the thankless, whOln I spare.
' 
The interpreter, surprised and moved by this unexpectedly 
favourable issue, could not restrain his tears, and ,,,"ould have 
kissed the Count's hands. The Count motioned hilll off, and 
said severely and seriously, '
You know I cannot bear such 
things." And with these ,vords he ,vent into the ante-rOoIn, 
to attend to his pressing affairs, and hear the claims of so 
many expectant l)ersons. So the matter ,,-as disposed of
 
and the next morning ,ve celebrated ,vith the remnants of the 
yesterday's sweetmeats, the passing over of an evil through 
the threatenings of ,yhich ,ve had happily slept. 
Whether the interpreter really spoke so wisely, or lnerely 
so painted the scene to himself, as one is apt to do after 
a good and fortunate action, I ,vill not decide; at least he 
never varied it in repeating it. Indeed, this day seemed 
to him. both the most anxious and the nlost glorious in his 
life. 
One little incident will sho,v ho,v the Count in genera1 
G2 
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rejected all false parade, neyer assumed a title which did not 
belong to him, and ho,v ,vitty he was in his more cheerful 
1lloods. 
A man of the higher class, who ,,"as one of the abstruse, soli- 
tary Frankforters, thought he must complain of the quartering 
of the soldiers upon him. He came in person, and the inter- 
preter proffered him his services, but the other supposed that 
he did not need them. He came before the Count ,,,,ith a 
most becoming bow, and said, " Your excellency!" The 
Count returned the bow, as ,vell as the "excellency." Struck 
by this Dlark of honour, and not supposing but that the title 
was too humble, he stooped lo"rer, and said, "l\Ionseigneur." 
"Sir," said the Count, yery seriously, ""re ,vill not go fm.ther, 
or else ,,,,e may easily bring it to Majesty." 'The ether gentle- 
man was extremely confused, and had not a ,vord to utter. 
The interpreter, standing at some distance, nnd apprised of 
the ,vhole affair, ,vas ,,"icked enough not to m
Ye, but the 
Count, with much cheerflùness, continued, "'V ell no,v, for 
instance, sir, ,vhat is your name?" "Spangenberg," replied 
the other. "And mine," said the Count, "is Thorane. 
Spangenberg, ,vhat is your business ,vith Thorane? Now, 
then, let us sit down; the affair shall at once be settled." 
And thus the affair ,,"as indeed settled at once, to the great 
satisfaction of the person I haye here nanled Spangenberg, 
and the same eyening, in our family circle, the story "ras not 
only told by the ,vaggish interpreter, but ,vas given ,vith all 
the circumstances and gestm'es. 
After these confusions, disq uietudes, and grievances, the 
former security and thoughtlessness soon l'cturned, in ,vhich 
the young particularly live from day to day, if it be in any 
degree possible. 1\ly passion for the French theatre gre,v 
"\vith every performance. I did not n1Ïss an eyening, though 
on every occasion, ,,,"hen after the play I sat do,vn ,vith the 
fh,mily to supper,-often putting up ,vith the l'emains,-I had 
to endure the constant reproaches of nlY father, that theatres 
were useless, and ,vould lead to nothing. In these cases I 
adduced all and every argument ,vhich is at hand for the 
apologists of the stage ,vhen they fall into a difficulty like 
Inine. Vice in prosperity and virtue in Inisfortune, are in 
the end set right by poetical justice. Those beautiful exam... 
pIes of misdeeds punished, Miss Ò'arallt Sampson, and the 1J,Ier.. 
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cnant of London, ,vere very energetically cited on my part; 
but, on the other hand, I often came off "'
or8t when the 
Fo'ltberies de Scapin, and others of the sort, were in the bill, 
and I ,vas forced to bear reproaches for the delight felt by 
the public in the deceits of intriguing servants, and the suc- 
cessful follies of prodigal young men. N either party was 
convinced; but my father was very soon reconciled to the 
theatre ,vhen he saw that I advanced ,vith incredible rapidity 
in the French language. 

Ien are so constituted that everybody ,vould rather under- 
take himself what he sees done bv others, whether he has 
aptitude for it or not. I had soon 
xhausted the whole range 
of the French stage; several pieces I had already witnessed 
for the third and fomth times; all had passed before nlY eyes 
and mind, from the stateliest tragedy to the most frivolous 
afterpiece; and as when a child I had presluned to imitate 
Terence, I did not fail now as a boy, on a much more inciting 
occasion, to copy the French forms to the best of my ability 
and want of ability. There were then performed some half- 
mythological, half-allegorical pieces in the taste of PIRON; 
they partook some,vhat of the nature of parody, and were 
much liked. These representations particularly attracted 
me: the little gold ,vings of a lively Mercury, the thunder- 
bolt of a disguised Jupiter, an amorous Danaë, or by whatever 
name a fair one visited by the gods might be called, if in- 
deed it were not a shepherdess or huntress to ,vhom they 
descended. And as elements of this kind, from Ovid's JrIeta- 
morphosis, or the Pantheon JJfythicum of Porney, ,vere hum- 
ming in s\varms about my heacl-l had soon put together in 
my imagination a little piece of the kind, of ,vhich I can only 
say that the scene ,vas rural, and that there was no lack 
in it of king's daughters, princes, or gods. Mercury, espe- 
cially, made so vivid an impression on my senses, that I 
could almost be sworn that I had seen him ,vith my o,,"n 
eyes. 
I presented my friend Derones with a very neat copy, made 
by myself, ,vhich he accepted ,vith quite a special grace, and 
,vith a truly patronizing air, glanced hastily oyer the manu- 
script, pointed out a few.grammatical blunders, found sonlC 
speeches too long, and at last promised to examine and judge 
the work more attentively when he had the requisite leisure. 
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To IllY modest question, ,vhether the piece could by any 
chance be performed, he assured me that it was not alto- 
gether impossible. In the theatre, he said, a great deal went 
by favour, and he ,,,"ould support me ,yith all his heart: only 
the affair must be kept private; for he had himself once on a. 
tiule surprised the directors ,vith a piece of his o,,"n, and it 
"rOlùd certainly haye been acted if it had not been too soon 
detected that he ,vas the author. I pron1Ïsed hinl all possible 
silence; and already sa,v in my mind's eye the name of my 
11iece posted up in large letters on the corners of the streets 
and squares. 
Light-minded as my friend generally was, the opportunity 
of playing the master was but too desirable. He read the 
piece through ,vith attention
 and ,vhile he sat do,vn ,vith me 
to make some trivial alterations, turned the ,vhole thing, in 
the course of the conversation, completely topsy-turvy, so 
that not one stone remained on another. He struck out, 
added, took a,vay one character, substituted another,-ill 
short, ,vent on ,vith the nladdest "\vant0l111eSS in the ,yorld, so 
that my hair stood on end. l\Iy previous persuasion that he 
nlust understand the nlatter, allo,ved him to have his way; 
for he had often laid before TIle so much about the Thr
e 
Unities of Aristotle, the regularity of the French dranla, the 
probability, the harmony of the verse, and all that belongs to 
these, that I ,vas forced to regard him, not nlerely as informed.. 
but thoroughly grounded. He abused the En
lish and scorned 
the Germans; in short, he laid before nle the ,,,hole drama- 
turgic litany ,vhich I have so often in my life been compelled 
to hear. 
Like the boy in the fable, I carried my mangled offsprin
 
home, and strove in vain to bring it to life. As, ho,vever, I 
,vonld not quite abandon it, I caused a fair copy of Iny first 
manuscript, after a fe,y alterations, to be made by our clerk, 
,vhich I prescnted to myfather, and thus gained so much that 
for a long time he let me eat my supper in quiet after the 
play ,vas over. 
l"his unsuccessful attempt had made me reflective, and I 
l'esolved no,v to learn at the very sources, these theories, 
these Ia,ys, to ,vhich everyone appealed, but ,,,,hich had be- 
come suspicious to me chiefly through the unpolitclless of my 
arrogant master. This ,vas not indeed difficult, but laborious. 
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I ímmediately read Corneille's Treatise on the .T/tree Unities, 
and learned frolu that ho,v people ,vould have it, but ,vhy 
they desired it so ,vas by no Ineans clear to nle; and ,vhat 
,vas ,vorst of all, I fell at once intó still greater confusion 
,vhen I made myself acquainted ,vith the disputes on the 
Cid, and read thc prefaces in ,vhich Corneille and Racine 
are obliged to defend themselves against the critics ancl 
public. Here at least I plainly sa,v that no man k.ne,y ,vhat 
he "ranted; that a l)iece like the CÙl, ,vhich had produced 
the noblest effect, ,vas to be condemned at the command of 
an all- po,verful cardinal; that Racine, the idol of the French 
liying in nlY day, who had no'v also beconle Iny idol-( for I 
had got intimately acquainted ,vith him ,vhen Schöff Von 
Olenschlager made us chilùren act Britannicus, in ,vhich the 
part of Nero fell to me)-that Racine, I say, even in his O'Vll 
day, was not able to get on ,vith the amateurs nor critics. 
Through all this I becalne nlore perplexed than ever, and 
after having pestered myself a long tillle ,vith this talking 
'back,vards and for,vards, and theoretical quackery of the pre- 
yious century, thre,v thcln to the dogs, and ,vas the lllore 
resolute in casting all the rubbish a,vay, the more I thought 
I observed that the authors themselves ,vho had produced 
excellent thin.gs, ,vhen they began to speak about them, when 
they set forth the grounds of their treatnlent, ,,-hen they 
.desired to defend, justi
y, or excuse themselves, ,yere not 
al,vays able to hit the proper mark. I hastened back again, 
thereforc, to the living present, attended the theatre far luore 
zealously, read more scrupulously and connectedly, so that I 
had perseycrance enough this time to "
ork through the ,vhole 
of Racine and Molière, and a great part of Corneille. 
l"he I\:ing's Lieutenant still lived at our house. He in no 
respect had changed his deportment, especially to,vards us; 
but it ,vas observable, and the interpreter nlade it still more 
evident to us, that he no longer discharged his duties ,vith 
the saIne cheerfulness and zeal as at the outset, though ahvays 
,vith the saIne rectitude and fidelity. His character and 
habits, ,vhich sho,vecl the Spaniard rather than the French- 
lllan; his caprices, ,vhich ,yere not ,vithout their influence on 
his business; his unbending "illlmder all circumstances; his 
.susceptibility as to everything that concerned his person or 
rcputation-:
Ül this togethcr might perhaps sometimes bring 
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him into conflict with his superiors. Add to this, that he had 
been wounded in a duel, which had arisen in the theatre, and 
it was deemed ,vrong that the King
s Lieutenant, himself 
chief of police, should have committed a punishable offence. 
As I have said, all this may have contributed to make him 
live Dlore retired, and here and there perhaps to act with less 
energy. 
l\ieanwhile, a considerable part of the pictures he had or- 
dered had been delivered. Count Thorane passed his leislU'e 
hours in examining them, while in the aforesaid gable-room 
he had them nailed up, canvas after canvas, large and small, 
side by side, and because there ,vas want of space, even one 
over another, and then taken down and rolled up. The works 
,vere constantly inspected anew; the parts that ,yere con- 
sidered the most successful were repeatedly enjoyed; but 
there was no ,vant of wishes that this or that had been dif- 
ferently done. 
Hence arose a new and very singular operation. As one 
painter best executed figures, another middle-grounds and 
distances, a third trees, a fourth flo,vers, it struck the COlmt 
that these talents might perhaps be combined in the paint- 
ings, and that in this way perfect works might be produced. 
A begÍlming was made at once, by having for instance some 
beautiful cattle painted into a finished landscape. But be- 
cause there was not always adequate room for all, and a few 
sheep more or less was no great 111atter to the cattle-painter, 
the largest landscape proved in the end too narrow. N o'v 
also the painter eX figures had to introduce the shepherd, and 
some travellers; these deprived each other of air, as ,ve may 
say; and we marvelled that they ,vere not all stifled, even in 
the most open country. No one could anticipate what 'vas 
to come of the matter, and ,vhen it ,vas :finished it gave no 
satisfaction. The painters ,vere annoyed. They had gained 
something by their first orders, but lost by these after-labours, 
though the Count paid for them also very liberally. And as 
the parts worked into each other in one picture ty several 
hands, produced no good effect after all the trouble, every 
one, at last, fancied that his own ,york had been spoiled and 
destroyed by that of the others; hence the artists ,vere within 
a hair's-breadth of falling out, and becoming irreconcilably 
hostile to each other. These alterations, or rather additions, 
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were made in the before-mentioned studio, where I remained 
quite alone with the artists; and it amused me to hunt out 
from the studies, particularly of animals, this or that indi- 
vidual or group, and to propose it for the foreground or the 
distance, in which respect they many times, either from con- 
viction or kindness, complied with my ,vishes. 
The partners in this affair were therefore greatly dis- 
couraged, especially Seekatz, a very hypochondriacal, retired 
man, ,vho indeed by his incomparable humour ,vas the best 
of companions among friends, but who, ,vhen he worked, 
desired to ,york alone, abstracted and perfectly free. This 
man, after solving difficult problems, and finishing them ,vith 
the greatest diligence and the ,varmest love, of which he was 
always capable, was forced to travel repeatedly from Darlu- 
stadt to Frankfort, either to change something in his own pic- 
tures, or to touch up those of others, or even to allow, under 
his superintendence, a third person to convert his pictures into 
a variegated mess. His peevishness augmented, his l'esistance 
became more decided, and a great deal of effort was necessary 
on our part to guide this" gossip "-for he was one also- 
according to the Count's wishes. I still remember that ,vhen 
the boxes were standing ready to pack up all the pictures, in 
the order in which the upholsterer at their place of destina- 
tion might fix them up at once, a small but indispensable bit 
of afterwork was demanded, but Seekatz could not be moved 
to come over. He had, by way of conclusion, done the best 
he could, having represented in paintings to be placed over 
the doors, the four elements as children and boys, after life, 
and having expended the greatest care, not only on the figures, 
but on the accessories. These were delivered and paid for, 
and he thought he ,vas quit of the business for ever; but no,v 
he ,vas to come over again, that he might enlarge, by a 
fe,v touches of his pencil, some figures, the size of which was 
too small. Another, he thought, could do it just as ,veIl; he 
had ah'eady set about some ne,v ,vork; in short, he would not 
come. The time for sending off the pictures was at hand; 
they must also have opportunity to dry; every delay ,vas pre- 
carious; and the Count, in despair, was about to have him 
fetched in military fashion. We all wished to see the pic- 
tures finally gone, and found at last no expedient than for the 
gossip interpreter to seat himself in a ,yagon, and fetch over 
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the refractory subject, ,vith his ,vife and child. He ,vas kindly 
Teceivecl by the Count, ,vell treated, and at last dislllissed ,vith 
liberal payment. 
After the pictures had been sent a,vay, there ,vas great 
peace in the house. The gablc-roolu in the attic ,vas cleaned 
and given up to me; and my father, ,vhcn he sa,v the boxes 
go, could not refrain froln wishing to send off the Count after 
them. For luuch as the tastes of the Count coincided ,vith 
his own, much as he must have rejoiced to see his principle of 
IJ::ttronizing living artists so generously follo,ycd out by a man 
richer than himself,luuch as it may have flattered him that 
his collection had been the occasion of bringing so consider- 
able a profit to a number of brave artists in a pressing time, 
he nevertheless felt such a repugnance to the foreigner ,vho 
had intruded into his house, that he could not think well 
of any of his doings. One ought to employ painters, but not 
degrade them to paper-stainers; one ought to be satisfied ,vith 
what they have done, according to their conviction and ability, 
even if it does not thoroughly please one, and not be pcr- 
I)etually carping at it. In short, in spite of all the Count's 
(nvn generous endeavours, there coulù, once for all, be no 
l11utual understanding. 
Iyfather only visited that room when 
the Count ,vas at table, and I can recall but onc instance, 
'\vhen, Seekatz having excelled himself, and the \vish to see 
these pictures having brought the ,vhole house together, my 
father and the Count met, and manifested a common pleasure 
in these ,yorks of art, \vhich they could not take in each other. 
Scarcely, therefore, had the house been cleared of the chests 
find boxes, than the plan for removing the Count, which had 
formerly been begun, but ,vas after,vards interrupted, ,vas re- 
sumed. The endeavolu' ,vas nlade to gain justice by repre- 
sentations, equity by entreaties, fayour by influence, and the 
quarter-masters were prevailed upon to decide thus: the 
Count was to change his lodgings, and our house, in con- 
sideration of the burden borne day and night for several 
.:rears uninterruptedly, ,vas to be exempt for the future from 
billetting. But, to furnish a plausible pretext for this, we 
\vere to take in lodgers on the first floor, ,vhich the Count 
had occupied, and tbus render a ne,v quartering as it ,,,"pre 
ilnpossible. The Count, ,yho after the separation fronl his 
{leal' pictures felt no flUiher peclùiar intercst in the house, 
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and hoped nloreover to be soon recalled and placed else- 
,vhere, ,vas pleased to r.ùove ,vithout opposition to another 
good residence, and left us in peace and good- "rill. Soon 
afterwards he quitted the city, and received different ap- 
pointments in gradation, but, it was rumoured, not to his 
o,vn satisfaction. 
Iealltime, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the pictures ,vhich he had preserved ,vith so much care felici- 
tously arranged in his brother's chateau; he wrote sometimes, 
sent dimensions, and had different pieces executed by the 
artists so often nallled. At last we heard nothing further 
about hilll, except after several years we ,vere assured that he 
had died as governor of one of the French colonies in the 
"r cst Indies. 
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f UCH inconvenience as the quartering of the French had 
occasioned us, we had beconle so accustonled to it, that we 
cOlùd not fail to miss it, nor cOlùd we children fail to feel 
as if the house ,vere deserted. Moreover it was not decreed 
that we sholùd again attain perfect family unity. N e,v 
lodgers ,vere already agreed upon, and after some sweeping 
and scouring, planing and l
ubbing with bees' -,vax, painting 
and varnishing, the house 'vas completely restored again. The 
chancery-director Moritz, with his family, very ,vorthy friends 
of 1ny parents, moved in. He was not a native of Frankfort, 
but an able jurist and man of business, and managed the legal 
affairs of many small princes.. counts, and lords. I never 
sa,v him other,vise than cheerflù and pleasant, and diligent 
with his la,," papers. His wife and children, gentle, quiet, 
and benevolent, did not indeed increase the sociableness of 
our house, for they kept to themselves; but a stillness, a 
peace returned, which we had not enjoyed for a long time. 
I now again occupied my attic room, in ,vhich the ghosts 
of the lllany pictures sornetimes hovered before me, while 
I strove to frighten them away by labour and study. 
The Counsellor of Legation l\loritz, a brother of the chan- 
cellor, came from this time often to our house. He ,vas even 
more a man of the world, had a handsome figure, ,vhile 
his manners were easy and agreeable. lIe also managed 
the affairs of different persons of rank, and on occasions 
of meetings of creditors and ilnperial commissions fre- 
quently came into contact ,vith IllY father. They had a 
high opinion of each other, and commonly stood on the side 
of the creditors, though they,vere generally obliged to per- 
ceive, much to their vexation, that a majority of the agents 
on such occasions are usually gained over to the side of the 
debtors. The counsellor of legation readily conlmunicated 
his kno\vledgf\, was a friend to the mathematics, and as these 
did not occur in his present course of life, he made himself 
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3. pleasure by helping me on in this branch of stuùy. I 
,vas thus enabled to :finish Iny architcctiu-al sketches nlore 
accurately than heretofore, and to profit more by the instruc- 
tion of a dra,ving-n1aster, ,,"ho no,v also occupied us an hOlir 
every day. . 
This good old 111an ,vas indeed only half an artist. 'Ve 
,vere obliged to dra,vand conlbine strokes, frOlll ,,,,hich eyes 
and noses, lips and ears, nay, at last, ,yhole faces and heads, 
,vere to arise, but of natural or artistic forlns there \vas no 
thought. 'Ve ,vere torlnentcc1 a long "yhile ,vith this quid 
J)1-0 quo of the human figure, and ,,,,hen the so-called Passions 
of Le Brun ,vere given us to copy, it ,vas supposed ut last 
that ,ve had made great progress. But even these caricatures 
did not improve us. Then ,ve ,vent off to landscapes, foliage, 
nnd all the things ,vhich in ordinary instruction are practised 
,vithout consistency or method. Finally ,ve dropped into 
close imitation and neatness of strokes, ,vithout troubling 
ourselves about the merit or taste of the original. 
In these attempts OlU. father led the ,vay in an exemplary 
manner. He had never dra,vn.. but he ,vas un,vi11ing to 
l-elnain behind no,v that his children pursued this art, and 
would give, even in his old age, an exaulple ho,v they should 
proceed in their youth. Several heads, therefore, of Piazetta, 
from his ,ve11-kno"Yrn sheets in sI11a11 octavo, he copied ,vith 
an English lead-pencil upon the finest Dutch paper. In 
these he not only observed the greatest clearness of outline, 
but nlost accurately iUlitatcd the hatching of the copper-plate 
,vith a light hanc1--only too slightly, as in his desire to avoid 
hardness he brought no keeping into his sketches. Yet they 
\vere ahvays soft and accurate. His unrelaxing and untiring 
assiduity ,vent so far, that he dre,v the ,vhole considcrable 
collection 111.1111bcr by nUIllber, ,vhile ,ye children jumped fr0111 
one head to another, and chose only those that pleased us. 
About this time the long-debated project, long under con.. 
sideration, for gi yiug us lessons in l11usic, ,vas carricd into 
effect; and the last inlPulse to it certainly deserves mention. 
It ,vas settled that ,ve should learn the harpsichord; but there 
,vas always a dispute about the choice of a master. At last 
I ,vent once accidentally into the room of one of 111Y COIn.. 
panions, ,vho ,vas just taking his lesson on the harpsichord, 
and fotUlCl the teacher a most charming man. :For each 
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finger of the right and left hand he had a nickname, by 
"\vhich he indicated in the merriest way ,vhen it ,vas to be 
used. The black and ,vhite keys were iike,vise symbolically 
designated, and even the tones appeared under figurative 
names. Such a motley company ,vorked most pleasantly 
together. Fingering and time seemed to become perfectly 
easy and obvious, and ,vhile the scholar was put into the 
best humour, everything else succeeded beautifully 
Scarcely had I reached home, than I importuned 111Y 
})arents to set about the luatter in good earnest at last, and 
give us this incomparable nlan for our master on the harp- 
sichord. They hesitated, and Dlade inquiries; they indeed 
heard nothing bad of the teacher; hut, at the same time, 
nothing particularly good. J\1:ean,vhile I had informed my 
sister of all the droll names; ,ve could hardly wait for the 
lesson, and succeeded in having the man engaged. 
The reading of the notes began first, but as no jokes 
occurred here, we comforted ourselves ,vith the hope that 
"\vhell ,ve 'vent to the harpsichord, and the fingers ,verc 
needed, the jocular method would commence. But neither 
keys nor fingering seemed to afford opportunity for any conl- 
parisons. Dryas the notes were, ,vith theÌ110 strokes on and 
bet,veen the five lines, the black and ,vhite keys ,vere no less so: 
and not a syllable ,vas heard either of "thumbling," "point- 
erling," or "goldfinger," ,yhile the cOlUltenance of the man 
remained as imperturbable during his dry teaching as it had 
been before during his dry jests. J\1:y sister reproached llle 
nlost bitterly for having deceived her, and actually believed 
that it was all an invention of l1line. But I was myself COll- 
founded and learned little, though the nlan at once ,vent 
regularly enough to ,york; for I kept al,vays expecting that 
the early jokes ,,,"ould make their appearance, and 80 con- 
soled my sister from one day to another. "rhey did not 
reappear, however, and I should ncver have been able to 
explain the riddle if another accident had not solved it for 
me. 
One of my conlpanions came in during a lesson, and at 
once aU the pipes of the humorous jet d' eau ,vere opened; 
the "thumblings" and "pointerlings,," the "pickers
' and 
"stealers," as he used to call the fingers, the "falings" 
and" galings," meaning "f" and "g," the "fielings" and 
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" gielings," meaning "f" and "g" Sha11), * becanle once 1110re 
extant, and made the most ,vonderfullnannikins. l\fy young 
friend could not leave off laughing, and was rejoiced that 
one could learn in such a lllerry manner. He vow-ed that 
he ,vould give his parents no peace until they had given him 
such an excellent man for a teacher. 
And thus the ,yay to two arts ,vas early enough opened to 
me, according to the principles of a Inodern theory of educa- 
tion, merely by good luck, and ,vithout any conviction thv,t I 
should be furthered therein by a native talent. 1fy father 
Inaintained that everybody ought to learn dra,ving; for 
,vhich reason, he especially venerated the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, by ,vhom this had been expressly commanded. l-Ie 
therefore held me to it lnore steadily than to music, which, 
on the other hand, he especially recommended to my sister, 
and eyen out of the hours fOì lessons kept her fast, during 
a good part of the day, at her harpsichord. 
But the more I was in this ,yay maùe to press on, the 
more I ,vished to press for,vard of myself, and my hours 
of leisure 'vere enlployed in all sorts of curious occupations. 
From my earliest years I felt a love for the investigation of 
natural things. It is often regarded as an instinct of cruelty 
that children like at last to break, tear, and devour objects 
,,,
th ,vhich for a long time they have played, ,and which 
they have handled in various manners. Yet even in this ,yay 
is manifested the curiosity, the desire of learning how such 
things hang together, ho,v they look within. I remelnber 
that as a child, I pulled flo,,"ers to pieces to see ho\v the leaves 
\vere inserted into the calyx, or even plucked birds to obserye 
ho,v the fpathers ,vere inserted into the \vings. Children are 
not to be blall1ed for this, ,vhel1 even our naturalists believe 
they get their kno\yledge oftener by separation and division 
than by union and combination,-more by killing than by 
making alive. 
An armed loadstone, very neatly se,yed up in scarlet cloth, 
""as one day destined to experience the effects of this spirit of 
inquiry. :For the secret force of attraction ,vhich it exercised 
not only on the little iron bar attached to it, but ,vhich ,vas 
of such a kind that it could gain strength and cOlùd daily 
* The names of the sharp notes in German terminate in U is," and 
hence "f" and H g" sharp are called "fis" and "gi5." 
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bear a heavier weight-this mysterious virtue had so excited 
nlY admiration, that for a long time I was pleased with merely 
staring at its operation. But at last I thought I might arrive 
at some nearer revelation by tearing away the external cover- 
ing. This ,vas done, but I became no wiser in consequence, 
as the naked iron taught me nothing further. This also I took 
off, and I held in nlY hand the mere stone, "\vith which I never 
grew weary of making experiments of various kinds on filings 
and needles-experiments from which my youthful mind drew 
no further advantage beyond that of a varied experience. I 
could not manage to reconstruct the ,vhole arrangement; the 
parts were scattered, and I lost the wondrous phenomenon 
at the same time with the apparatus. 
N or was I more fortunate in putting together an electrical 
nlachine. A friend of the family, whose youth had fallen in 
the time when electricity occupied all minds, often told us how 
as a child he had desired to possess such a nlachine, had got 
together the principal requisites, and by the aid of an old 
spinning-,yhcel and some medicine bottlcs, had produced 
tolerable results. As he readily and frequently repeated the 
story, and imparted to us some general information on electri- 
city, we children found the thing yery plausible, and long 
tormented ourselves with an old spinning-wheel and some 
11ledicine bottles, ,vithout producing even the smallest result. 
We nevertheless adhered to our belicf, and were much de- 
lighted ,vhen at the time of the fair, among other rarities, 
magical and legerdemain tricks, an electrical machine per- 
formed its marvels, ,vhich, like those of magnetism, Vfcre at 
that time already very numerous. 
The want of confidence in the public method of instruction 
,yas daily increasing. People looked about for private tutors, 
and because single families could not afford the expense, several 
of them united to attain their object. Yet the children seldom 
agreed, the young man had not sufficient authority, and after 
frequently repeated vexations, there ,yere only angry partings. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that other arrangements ""ere 
thought of ,vhich should be more permanent as ,yell as Inore 
advantageous. 
The thought of establishing boarding-schools (Pensfionen) 
had arisen from the necessity ,vhich everyone felt for having 
the French language taught and communicated orally. My 
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father had brought up a young !-)erson ,vho had been his foot- 
man, valet, secretary, and in short successively aU in all. 
This luan, ,yhose name ,vas Pfeil, spoke French ,veIL After 
he had man'ied, and his patrons had to think of a situation 
for hin1, they hit upon the plan of making hinl establish a 
boarding-school, ,vhich extended gradually into a small aca- 
denlY, in ,vhich everything necessary, and at last eyen Greek 
and Latin, ""ere taught. The extensiye connexions of Frank- 
fort caused young French and English men to be brought to 
this establishnlent, that they might learn German and be other- 
,vise cultivated. Pfeil, who ,vas a man in the prime (\f life. 
and of the most ,vonderful energy and activity, superintended 
the 'v hole very laudably, and as he could nf\ver be employed 
enough, and ,vas obliged to keep n1usic-teachers for his 
scholars, he set about music on the occasion, and practised the 
harpsichord ,vith such zeal that, ,vithout having previously 
touched a note, he very soon played ,vith perfect readiness and 
:-;pÎ1'it. He seemed to have adopted lUY father's maxinl, that 
nothing can n10re cheer and excite young people, than ,vhen 
at n1ature years one declares one's self again a learner, and at 
an age ,vhen ne,v accon1plishments Dre acquired ".ith cliffi- 
Clùty, one endeavours, nevertheless, by zeal and perseverance, 
to excel the younger, ,vho are luore favoured by nature. 
By this love of harpsichord-playing Pfeil was led to the 
instruments themselves, and ,vhile he hoped to obtain the 
best, came into connexion ,vith Freclerici of Gera, ".hose in- 
struments ,,"'ere celebrated far and ,vide. lIe took a nunlber 
of them on commission, and had no,v the joy of seeing not 
only one piano, but many, set up in his residence, and of 
practising and being heard upon theIne 
'-fhe vivacity of this Ulan brought a great rage for music 
into our house. My father remained on lasting good terlllS 
with hin1 up to certain points of dispute. A large piano of 
Frederici ,vas purchased also for us, ,vhich I, adhering to my 
harpsichord, hardly touched, but which so much iucrcased 
the troubles of n1Y sister, as, to do proper honour to the nc,v 
instrument, she had to spend some time every clay in prac- 
tice; ,vhile my father as O"verseer, and Pfeil as a lllodel and 
encouraging friend, alternately took their positions at her 
side. 
A singular taste of my father caused much inconvenience to 
H 
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us children. This was the cultivation of silk, of the advan- 
tages of ,vhich, when it should be more widely extended, he 
had a high opinion. Some acquaintances at Hanau, where the 
breeding of the ,vorms ,vas carried on ,vith great care, gave 
him the Ì1nmediate Ï1npulse. At the proper season, the eggs 
'
Ycre sent to him from that place, and as soon as the mulberry- 
trees sho,ved sufficient leaves, they had to be stripped, and 
the scarcely visible creatures ,vere nlost diligently tended. 
Tables and stands, ,vith boards, ,vere set up in a garret cham- 
bel', to afford them more room and sustenance; for they gre,v 
rapidly, and after their last change of skin were so voracious, 
that it ,vas scarcely possible to get leaves enough to feed them; 
nay, they had to be fed day and night, as everything depends 
upon there being no deficiency of nourishment ,vhen the 
great and ,vondrous change is about to take place in them. 
If the ,veather ,vas favourable, this business might indeed be 
regarded as a pleasant amusement; but if the cold set in, so 
that the mulberry-trees suffered, it ,vas exceedingly trouble- 
some. Still more unpleasant ,vas it ,vhen rain fell during the 
last epoch, for these creatures cannot at aU endure moisture, 
and the ,vet leaves had to be carefully'wiped and dried, ,vhich 
could not ahvays "be done quite perfectly; and for this, or per- 
haps some other reason also, various diseases caIne among the ' 
flock, by ,vhich the poor things ,vere swept off in thousands. 
'The corruption ,vhich ensued produced a smell really pesti- 
lential, and because the dead and diseased had to be taken a,vay 
and separated from the healthy, the business was indeed ex- 
tremely ,vearisome and repulsive, and caused many an unhappy 
hour to us children. 
Mter ,ve had one )"ear passed the finest ,veeks of the spring 
and 
Ulnnler in tending the sj}k- ,vorms, ,ve ,vere obliged to assist 
our father in another business, ,vhich, though simpler, ,vas no 
less troublesome. The Roman views, which, bound by black 
J.ods at the top and bottom, had hung for many years on the ,valls 
of the old house, had become very yellow, through the light, 
dust, and smoke, and not a little lmsightly through the flies. 
If such uncleanliness ,vas not to be tolerated in the new house, 
yet. on the other hand, these pictures had gained in yalue to 
my father, in consequence of his longer absence from the 
places represented. For in the outset such copies OlÙY serve 
to refresh and yi yify the ilnpressions shortly before received. 
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They seem trifling in comparison, and at the best only a 
melancholy substitute. But as the remenlbrance of the ori- 
ginal forIns fades more and more, the copies imperceptibly 
assume their place, they beconle as dear to us as those once 
,vere, and ,vhat ,ve at first contemned, no,v gains esteem and 
affection. 1'hus it is with all copies, and particularly ,vith 
portraits. Noone is easily satisfied with the counterfeit of an 
object still present, but ho,v ,ve yalue every silhouette of one 
,vho is absent or departed. 
In short, ,vith this feeling of his former extrayagance, mr 
father ,vished that these engravings might be restored as much 
as possible. It was ,veIl kno,vn that this could be done by 
bleaching; and the operation, al,vays critical,vith large plates, 
,vas undertaken under rather unfavourahle circtul1stanccs. 
For the large board'S on ,vhich the 
moked engravings were 
111oÜ,tened and exposed to the sun, stood in the gutters 
before the garret ,vindo,vs, leaning against the roof, and 
"
ere therefore liable to many accidents. The chief point 
,vas, that the paper should never thoroughly dry, but must 
be kept constantly moist. This ,vas the duty of my sister 
and nlyself; and the idleness, ,vhich ,vould have been other- 
"rise so desirable, 'vas excessively annoying, on account of 
the tedium and impatience, and the ,vatchfuIness ,vhich 
allo,ved of no distraction. The end, ho,vever, ,vas attained, 
and the bookbinder "\vho fixed each sheet upon thick paper, 
did his best to nlatch and repair the lnargins, ,vhich had 
been here and there torn by our inadvertence. All the sheets 
together ,,,,ere bound in a volume, and for this till1e preserved. 
That we children Inight not be ,vantinp; in eyery variety 
of life and learning, a teacher of the English language must 
announce hinlself just at this time, who pledged hinlself to 
teach English to anybody not entirely ra,v in languages, 
,vithin four weeks; and to advance him to such a degree that, 
,vith some diligence, he could help himself further. His 
price ,yas moderate, and he ,vas indifferent as to the number 
of scholars at one lesson. 
Iy father instantly deterDlined 
to make the attempt, and took lessons, in connexion with 
my sister and myself. from this expeditious master. The 
hours ,vere faithfully kept; there ,vas no ,vant of repeating 
our lessons; other exercises were neglected rather than this, 
dluing the four weeks; and the teacher parted from us, and 
n2 
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,ve froln hiIn, ,vith satisfaction. As he remained longer in 
ihe to,,"ll, and found In any employers, he caIne froIn time to 
tilue to look after us and to help us, grateful that ,ve had. 
been anlong the first who placed confidence in him, and proud 
to be able to cite us as examples to the others. 
1\1 y father, in consequence of this" entertained a new anxiety 
that English might neatly stand in the series of my other 
studies in languages. No,v, I ,viII confess that it became 
more and more burdensome for me to take my occasions 
for study now from this grammar or collection of examples, 
no"r from that; now fronl one author, no,v from another, 
and thus to divcrt my interest in a subject every hour. It 
occurred to Ine, therefore, that I might despatch all at once, and 
I invented a romance of six or seven brothers and sisters
 
,vho" separated from each other and scattered over the ,yorld, 
should cOInmunicate with each other alternately as to their 
conditions and feelings. The eldest brother gives an account 
in good German of all the manifold objects and incidents 
of his journey. The sister, in a ladylike style, ,vith short 
sentences and nothing but stops, much as SieguJart ,vas after- 
 
wards "\vritten, ans'vers now him., no,v the other brothers, 
partly about dOlnestic matters, and partly about affairs of the 
heart. One brother studies theology, and writes a very formal 
Latin, to ,vhich he often adds a Greek postscript. To another 
brother, holding the place of mercantile clerk at IIanlburgh, 
the Engllsh correspondence naturally falls, ,vhile a still youl1ger 
one at J\larseilles has the French. For the Italian ,vas fOlmd 
a musician, on his first trip into the ,vorld; ,vhile the YOlulgest 
of all, a sort of pert nestling, had applied himself to Je,v- 
Gerlnan, the oth
r languages having been cut off fì'om him, 
and by menns of his frightful cyphers brought the rest of them 
into despair, and my parents into a hearty laugh at the good 
notion. 
I sought for matter to fill up this singular form by studying 
the geography of the countries in ,vhich my creations resided, 
:1nd by inventing for those dry localities all sorts of hunlan 
incidents, ,vhich had some affinity "rith the characters and 
employments of nlY heroes. Thus my exercise-books became 
much Dlore voluminous, Iny father \vas better satisfied, and I 
was much sooner Inade aware of the acquirements and the 
.sort of readiness in which I ,yas ,vanting. 
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N 0""''', as such things once begun have no end and no limits, 
so it happened in the present case; for, ,vhile I strove to 
attain th
 odd Jew-German, and to ,vrite it as ,veIl as I could 
read it, I soon discovered that I ought to kno,v Hebre,v, 
froln ,vhich alone the lllodern corrupted dialect could be de- 
rived and handled ,vith any certainty. I consequently ex- 
plained the necessity of lny learning IIebre,v to my father, 
and earnestly besought his consent, for I had a still higher 
object. EverY'vhere I heard it said that to understand the 
Old as ,veIl as the N e,v Testament, the original languages 
,vere requisite. The latter I could read quite easily, because, 
that there Inight be no ,vant of exercise even on Sundays, 
the so-called Epistles and Gospels had, after chlu'ch, to be 
recited, translated, and in some measure explain
d. I no,y 
designed doing the same thing "rith the Old Testament, the 
l)eculiarities of ,vhich had ahvays especially interested llle. 
1\1 y father, ,vho did not like to do anything by halves, 
determined to request the rector of our Gymnasium, one Dr. 
ALBRECHT, to give me private lessons ,veekly, until I should 
have acquired ,,"'hat ,vas lllost essential in so sinlple a language, 
for he hoped that if it ,,"'ould not be despatched as soon as 
English ,vas learned, it could at least be Inanaged in double 
the time. 
Rector Albrecht ,vas one of the most original figures in 
the ,,"'orld, short, broad, but not fat, ill-shaped ,vithout being 
deforn1.cd,-in short, an .LEsop in gown and wig. I-lis more 
than seventy - years-old face ,vas cOlnpletely t,visted into a 
sarcastic smile, ,vhile his eyes al,vays relnaineà large, and, 
though red, ,vere ahvays brilliant and intelligent. lIe lived 
in the old cloister of the Barefoot Friars, the sea t of the 
Gymnasium. Even as a child, I had often ''''Ísitcd hinl in 
cOlnpany ,vith my parents, and had, ,vith a kind of trelnbling 
delight, glided through the long dark passages, the chapels 
transforlned into reception-rooms, the pla.ce broken up and 
full of stairs and corners. 'Vithout annoying TIle, he ques- 
tioned me familiarly ,vheneyer ,ve met, and praised and 
encouraged me. One day, on the changing of the pupil's 
places after a public examination, he saw me standing as a 
mere spectator, not far from his chair, while he distributed 
the silver præn
Ùt virtutis et cliligentiæ. I ,vas probably gaz- 
ing very eagerly upon the little bag out of ,vhich he dre,v 
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the medals; he nodded to me, descended a step, and handed 
Dle one of the silver pieces. My joy was great, although 
others thought that this gift bestowed upon a boy not b
long- 
ing to the school ,vas out of all order. But for this the good 
old 1nan cared but little, having aI,vays plaled the eccentric, 
and that in a striking manner. He had a very good repu- 
tation as a schoohnaster, and understood his business, although 
age no more allowed him to practise it tJn.oroughly. But 
almost more than by his o""n infirmities was he hindered by 
greater circumstances, ancl
 as I already knew, he was satis- 
fied neither with the consistory, the inspectors, the clergy, 
nor the teachers. To his natural temperament, which incliner} 
to satire, and the watching for faults and defects, he allowed 
free play, both in his programs and his public speeches, and 
as Lucian ,vas alnlost the only ,vriter ,vhom he read and 
esteemed, he spiced all that he said and ,vrote with biting 
ingrediell ts. 
Fortunately for those with whonl he was dissatisfied, he 
never went directly to work, but only jeered at the defects 
which he wanted to reprove, with hints, allusions, classic 
passages, and Scripture texts. His delivery, llloreover-he 
always read his discourses-was unpleasant, unintelligible, 
and, above all, ,vas often interrupted by a cough, but more 
frequently by a hollow patIDch-convulsing laugh, ,vith which 
he ,vas ",Tont to announce and accompany the biting pas- 
sages. This singular man I found to be mild and obliging 
when I began to take lessons from him. I no,v went to hinl 
daily at six o'clock in the evening, and always experienced 
a secret pleasure ,vhen the outer door closed behind me, anù 
I had to thread the long dark cloister-passage. 'Ve sat in 
his library at a table covered ,vith oil-cloth, a much-read 
Lucian never quitting his side. 
In spite of all nlY willingness, I did not get at the matter 
without difficulty, for my teacher could not suppress certain 
sarcastic remarks as to the real truth about JIebrew'". I con- 
cealed from him my designs upon Jew-German, and spoke of a 
better understanding of the original text. lIe smiled at this, 
and said I should be satisfied if I only learned to reacl. This 
vexed me in secret, and I concentrated all my attention when 
we came to the letters. I found an alphabet sOlncthing like 
the Greek, of which the form8 were easy, and the nanles, for 
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the most part, not strange to me. All this I had SOOl1 com- 
prehended and retained, and supposed ,ve should no,v go to 
reading. That this "
as clone from right to left I ,vas well 
aware. But 110'V, all at once appeared a ne,v army of little 
characters and signs, of points and strokes of all sorts" ,vhich 
,vere in fact to rcpresent vo,vels. At this I wondered the 
more, as there ,vere manifestly vowels in the larger aJphabet, 
and the others only appeared to be hidden under strange 
appellations. It ,vas also taught, that the Jewish nation, so 
long as it flourished, actually ,vere satisfied ,,'ith the first 
signs, and kne\v no other ,yay to 'wTite and read. 1\10st ,vil- 
lingly then ,vould I have gone on along this ancient, and, as 
it seellled to me, easier path; but myoId man declared rather 
sternly, that ,ve lnust go by the grammar as it had been 
approved and COTIlposed. Reading ,vithout these points and 
strokes, he said, was a very hard undertaking, and could be 
accolnplished only by the learned, and those ,vho were well 
practised. I must therefore make up my mind to learn these 
little characters; but the nlatter became to me more and more 
confuseà. Now, it seemed, some of the first and larger pri- 
mitive letters had no value in their places, in order that their 
little after-born kindred might not stand there in vain. Now 
they indicated a gentle breathing, now a guttural more or 
less rough, and now served as nlere supports. But, finally, 
,vhen one fancied that one had well noted everything, some 
of these personages, both great and small, ,vere rendered 
inoperative. so that the eyes always had very much, and the 
lips yery little to do. 
As that of which I already kne,v the contents had now to 
be stuttered in a strange gibberish, in ,vhich a certain snuffle 
and gargle ,vere not a little comnlended as something unat- 
tainable, I in a certain de
ree deviated fronl the n1atter, and 
diverted myself in a childish ,vay ,vith the singular names of 
these accumulated signs. 
rhere were" emperors," "kings," 
and" dukes," -$:' ,vhich, as accents, governing here and there, 
gave me not a little entertainment. But even these shallo,v 
jests soon lost their charnl. N e,'ertheless, I ,vas indemnified, 
inasn1uch as by reading, translating, repeating,! and eOlnmit- 
ting to memory, the substance of the book caInc out nlore 
* These are the technical names for classes oi accents in the Hebrew 
grammar .-'j"'1'an8. 
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vividly, and it was this, properly, about ,,'"hich I desired to 
be enlightened. Eyen before this tinlc the contradiction be- 
tween tradition and the actual and possible had appeared to 
DlC very striking, and I had often put my private tutors to 
a non-plus ,vith the sun ,vhich stood still on Gibeon, and the 
luoon in the vale of Ajalon, to say nothing of other inlpro.. 
-babilitics and incongruities. Everything of this kind ,vas 
no". a,vakened, ,vhile, in order to master the Hebre"., I occu- 
l)ied nlY6elf exclusively ,vith the Old 'Testament, and studied 
it, though no longer in Luther
s translation, but in the literal 
vcrsion of Sebastian Schn1Íd, printed under the text ,vhich 
Iny father had procured for lne. Here, unfortunately, our 
lessons began to be defective, so far as practice in the lan- 
guage ,vas concerned. Reading, interpreting, granlmar, tran- 
scribing, and the repetition of ,vords, seidoln lasted a full half 
hour; for I immediately began to ailn at the sense of the 
matter, and, though ,ve ,vere still engaged in the first book 
of Moses, to utter several things suggested to nle by the later 
books. At first the good old lnan tried to restrain nlC froln 
such digressions, but at last they seemed to entertain hÍln 
also. It "Tas Ï1npossible for him to suppress his characteristic 
cough ana chuckle, and although he carefully avoided giving 
n1e any information that l11Íght have compromised hilnself, my 
importunity ,vas not relaxed; nay, as I cared 11101'e to set forth 
my doubts than to learn their solution, I grc,v constantly Inore 
vivacious and bold, seenling justified by his deporbnent. Yet 
I could get nothing out of hÜn, except that ever and anon he 
would cxclaiul, ,,,,ith his peculiar shaking laugh, " Ah! lnad 
fellow! ah! mad boy! " 
Still, Iny childish vivacity, which scrutinized the Bible on 
all sides, may have seelned to him tolerably serious and ,vorthy 
of some assistance. He therefore referred me, after a time, to 
the large English Biblical ,york ,vhich stood in his library, 
and in w'hich the interpretation of difficult and doubtful pas- 
sages ,vas attclnpted in an intelligent and judicious Dlanner. 
By the great labours of Gernlan divines the translation had 
obtaincd advantages oyer the original. '-fhe different opinions 
""ere cited, and at last a ]ánd of reconciliation ,,,,as attempted. 
so that the dignity of the book, the ground of religion, and the 
human understanding Inight in SOlne degree co-exist. N o,,
, 
as often as to"Tards the end of the lesson I came out ,vith my 
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usual questions and doubts, so often did he point to the repo- 
sitory. I took the yoluule, he let me read, turned over his 
Lucian, and ,vhen I made any remarks on the book, his ordi- 
nal}T ]augh ,vas the only al1s,ver to Iny sagacity. In the 
ong 
SUlllmer days he let me sit as long as I could read, many tln1es 
alone; after a time he suffered Ine to take one volume after 
another honle ,vith me. 
A man may turn ",.hither he pleases, and undertake anything 
whatsoeyer, but he ,vill ahvays return to the path which 
nature has once prescribed for him. Thus it happened also ,vith 
me in the present case. 1\1y trouble about the language, about 
the contents of the Sacred Scriptures themselves, ended at last 
in producing in my Ï1nagination a livelier picture of that beau- 
tiflù and famous laud, its environs and its vicinities, as well 
as of the people and evcnts by ,vhich that little 81Jot of earth 
,vas lllade glorious for thousands of years. 
This small space ,vas to see the origin and gro,vth of the 
human race; thence ,ve were to derive our first and only 
accounts of primitive history; and such a locality ,vas to lie 
before our imagination, no less simple and conlprehensible 
than varied and adapted to the most ,vonderful nligratiolls and 
settlements. flere, bet,veen four designated rivers, a small 
delightful spot was separated from the ,vhole habitable earth, 
for youthful man. Here he was to unfold his first capacities, 
aud here at the same tinle was the lot to befal hÏ1n, ,vhich ,vas 
appointed for all his posterity, nanlely, that of losing peace by 
striving after kno,vledge. Paradise ,vas trifled a,vay; men 
increased and gre,v 'vorse; and the EJohim, not yet accus- 
tOll1ed to the ,vickedness of the ne,v race, became in1patient 
and utterly destroyed it. Only a fe,v ,vere saved from the uni- 
versal deluge; and scarcely had this dreadful flood ceased, 
than the ,veIl kno,vn ancestral soil lay once more before the 
grateful eyes of the preserved. 
T,vo rivers out of four, the Euphrates and Tigris, still flo,ved 
in their beds. The nalne of the first remained; the other 
seemed to be pointed out by its course. 1tlinuter traces of 
Paradise ,vcre not to be looked for after so great a revolution. 
The rene,y{\d race of lnan ,,"ent forth from hence a second tiIne ; 
it found occasion to sustain and employ itself in all sorts of 
,vays, but chiefly to gather arolulcl it large herds of tame ani- 
malfs, and to ,vander ,,,ith them in every direction. 
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This ID0de of life, as ,veIl as the increase of the families, 
soon compelled the people to disperse. They could not at once 
resolve to let their relatives and friends go for ever; they hit 
upon the thought of building a lofty to,ver ,vhich should show 
them the way back from the far distance. But this attempt, 
like their first endeavour, miscarried. They could not be at 
the sanle time happy and ",vise, numerous and united. The 
Elohim confounded their minds-the building renlained un- 
finished-the men ,vere dispersed-the world ,vas peopled, 
but Gundcred. 
But our regards, our interests, are still fastened to these 
regions. At last the founder of a race again goes forth from 
hence, and is so fortunate as to stamp a distinct character 
upon his descendants, and by that means to unite theln for all 
time to come into a. great nation, inseparable through all 
changes of place or destiny. 
Frolll the Euphrates, Abraham, not without divine guid- 
ance, wanders to"w"ards the ,vest. The desert opposes no 
invincible barrier to his march. He attains the Jordan, passes 
over its waters, and spreads himself over the fair southern 
regions of Palestine. This land was already occupied, and 
tolerably inhabited. J\Iountains, not extrenlely high, but 
l"oekyand barren, ,vere severed by many ,vatered vales favour- 
able to cultivation. To,vns, villages, and solitary settlenlents 
lay scattered over the plain and on the slopes of the g-reat 
vallev.. the ,vaters of which are collected in Jordan. 'rhus 
inhabited, thus tilled was. the land; but the ,vorld ,vas still 
large enough, and the men ,vere not so circumspect, necessi- 
tous, and active, as to usurp at once the ,vhole adjacent 
country. Bet\veen their possessions ,,"cre extended large 
spaces, in which grazing herds could freely move in every direc- 
tion. In one of these spaces Abraham resides; his brother 
Lot i
 near him; but they cannot long renlain in such places. 
'The yery condition of a land, the population of ,vhich is no,v 
.... increasing, no'v decreasing, and the productions of ,vhich are 
never kept in equilibriunl 'with the wants, produces unex- 
pectedly a fa111ine, and the stranger suffers alike ,vith the 
nati'\"e, whose o,vn support he has rendered difficult by his 
fi-ccidental presence. 1'be t\yO Chaldean brothers move on\vard 
to Egypt, and thus is traced out for us the theatre on ,vhich, 
for some thousands of years, the most important events of the 
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world were to be enacted. From the Tigris to the Euphrates, 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, we see the earth peopled; and 
this space also is traversed by a "
ell-kno"'-n, heavcn-beloyed 
man, ,vho has already become worthy to us, moving to and 
fro ,vith his goods and cattle, and, in a short ime, abundantly 
increasing them. The brothers return; but, taught by the 
distress they have endured, they determine to part. Both, 
indeed, tarry in Southern Canaan; but while Abraham re- 
mains at Hebron, near the ,,"ood of 
lamre, Lot departs for 
the valley of Siddim, which, if our in1aginatioll is bold 
enough to give Jordan a subterranean outlet, so that in place 
of the present Dead Sea we should have dry ground, can 
and must appear like a second Paradise; a conjecture all the 
more probable, because the residents about there, notorious 
for effeminacy and wickedness, lead us to infer that they led 
an easy and luxurious life. Lot lives aillong them, but apart. 
But Hebron and the wood of 
Iamre appear to us as tbe 
important place where the Lord speaks ,vith Abraham, and 
promises him all the land as far as his eye can reach in four 
directions. From these quiet districts, from these shepherd 
tribes, ,vho can associate ,vith celestials, entertain them as 
guests, and hold many conversations ,"\:;,th them, we are com- 
pelled to turn our glance once n10re towards the East, and to 
think of the condition of the surrounding ,vorld, ,vhich on the 
whole, perhaps, may have been like that of Canaan. 
Families hold together: they unite, and the mode of life of 
the tribes is determined by the locality which they have appro- 
priated or appropriate. On the mountains "Thich send dO"",ïl 
their ,vaters to the Tigris, ,ve find warlike populations, who 
even thus early foreshado,v those ,vorld-conquerors and ,vorld- 
rulers-and in a campaign, prodigious for those times, give 
us a prelude of future achievements. Chedor Laomer, king 
of Elam, has already a mighty influence over his allies. He 
reigns a long ,vhile ; for t,velve years before Abraham's arrival 
in Canaan, he had made all the people tributary to him as far 
as the Jordan. They revolted at last, and the allies equipped 
for war. \Ve find them un
nvares upon a route by ,vhich pro- 
bably Abraham also reached Canaan. The people on the left 
and ]o,ver side of the Jordan ,vere subdued. Chedor I.Jaomer 
directs his march southwards to,vards the people of the Desert, 
then wending north, he smites the Amalekites, and when he 
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has also OVerC0l11e the AUlorites, he reaches Canaan. falls upon 
the kings of the Yê:ùley of Siddim, Sll1i tes and 3catters them, 
and marches ,vith great spoil up the J ordall, in order to extend 
his conquests as far as Lebanon. 
AInong the captiyes, despoiled and dragged along ,vith their 
property, is Lot, ,vho shares the fate of the country in \vhich 
he lives a guest. Abrahaln leaTI1S this, and here at once we 
behold the patriarch a ,yarrior and hero. lIe gathers together 
his Rervants, divides them into troops, attacks and falls upon 
the luggage of booty, confuses the victors, ,vho could not sus- 
pect another enemy in the rear, and brings back his brother 
and his goods, ,vith a great deal more belonging to the con- 
quered kings. Abraham, by means of this brief contest, 
acquires, as it ,vere, the whole land. To the inhabitants he 
appears as a protector, saviour, and, by his disinterestedness, 
a king. Gratefully the kings of the valley receive him;- 
Melchisedek, the king and priest, ,vith blessings. 
N o,v the prophecies of an eudless posteri ty are rene,ved, 
nay, they take a ,vider and ,,'ider scope. From the ,vaters of 
the Euphrates to the river of Egypt all the lands are proulised 
him; but yet there seems a difficulty with respect to his next 
heirs. lIe is eighty years of age, and has no son. Sarai, less 
trusting in the heavenly po"Ters than he, becomes impatient; 
she desires, after the oriental fashion, to have a descendant 
by TIleanS of hf'r maid. But scarcely is Hagar given up to the 
master of the house, scarcely is there hope of a son, than dis- 
sensions arise. 'I'he ,vife treats her o,vn dependent ill enough, 
and Hagar flies to seek a happier position alnong other tribe
. 
She returns, not without a higher intimation, and Ishnlael is 
born. 
Abraham is no,v ninety-nine years old, and the promises of 
a nunlerous posterity are constantly repeated, so that in the 
end the pair regard them as ridiculous. And yet Sarai be- 
COlnes at last pregnant and brings forth a son, to whom the 
name of Isaac is given. 
History.. for the most part, rests upon the legitimate propa- 
gation of the human race. 1'he most important evcnts of the 
,vorld l'equire to be traced to the secrets of families: and thus 
the marriages of the patriarchs give occasion for peculiar con- 
siderations. It is as if the Divinity, ,vho loves to guide the 
destiny of mankind, ,vished to prefigure here connubial events 
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of every kind. Abraham, so long united by childless marriage 
to a beautiful ,,"oman whom many coveted, finds hinlself, in 
his hundredth year, the husband of two women, the father of 
t,vo sons; and at this moment his domestic peace is brokcn. 
Two women, and two sons by different mothers, cannot pos- 
sibly agree. The party less favoured by la,v, usage, and 
opinion, must yield. Abraham must sacrifice his attachment 
to Hagar and Ishmael. Both are dismisscd, and Hagar is 
compelled now, against her will, to go upon a road ,vhich 
she once took in yoltmtary flight, at first, it scems, to the 
destruction of herself and child; but the angel of the Lord, 
who had before sent her back, now rescues her again, that 
Ishlnael also may become a great people, and that the most 
improbable of all promises may be fulfilled beyond its limits. 
Two parents in advanced years, and one son of their old 
age-here, at last, one might expect domestic quict and 
earthly happines3. By no Ineans. Ileaven is yet preparing 
the heaviest trial for the patriarch. But of this we cannot 
speak ,vithout premising several considerations. 
If a natural universal religion was to arise, and a special 
revealed one to be developed frolll it, the countries in ,vhich 
our imagination has hitherto lingered, the lllode of life, the 
race of men, ,vere the fittest for the purpose. At least, we do 
not find in the whole world anything equaHy favourable and 
encouraging. Even to natural religion, if ,,"e assunte that it 
arose earlier in the human TIlind, there pcrtains much of deli- 
cacy of sentinlent; for it rests upon the conviction of an 
universal providence, which conducts the order of the ,vorld 
as a "Thole. A particular religion, revealed by Heaven to this 
or that people, calTies ",.ith it the belief in a special proyi- 
dence which the Divine Being vouchsafes to certain favoured 
nlen, fan1Ïlies, races, and people. This faith seems to develope 
itself ,vith difficulty from man's in,vard nature. It requires 
tradition, usage, and the ,van"ant of a prilnitive tiDle. 
Beautiful is it, therefore, that the Israelitish tradition repre- 
sents the very first TIICn 'v ho confide in this particular provi- 
dence as heroes of faith, follo,ving all the commands of that 
high Being on whonl they ackno,vlcùge themselves dependent, 
just as blindly as, tmdisturbed by doubts, they are un,vearied 
in a,vaiting the later fulfihnents of his promises. 
As a particular revealed religion rests upon the idea that 
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one man can be more favoured by Heaven than another, so it 
also arises pre-eminently fi
om the separation of classes. The 
first men appeared closely allied; but their employments soon 
divided them. The hlulter ,vas the freest of all; from him 
,vas developed the "\varrior and the ruler. Those who tilled 
the field bound themselves to the soil, erected d,vellings and 
barns to preserve what they had gained, and could estimate 
thelnselves pretty highly, because their condition promised 
durability and security. The herdsman in his position seemed 
to have acquired the most unbolmded condition and unlilnited 
property. The increase of herds proceeded ,vithout end, and 
the space ,vhich ,vas to support them widened itself on all 
sides. 1'hese three classes seemed from the very first to have 
regarded each other ,vith dislike and contempt; and as the 
herdsman was all abomination to the to,vnsman, so did he in 
turn separate from the other. The hunters vanish from our 
sight among the hills, and re-appear only as conquerors. 
'fhe patriarchs belonged to the shepherd class. Their 
manner of life upon the ocean of deserts and pastures, gave 
breadth and freedom to their minds; the vault of heaven, under 
,vhich they d,,,,elt, ,vith all its nightly stars, elevated their 
feelings; and they, more than the active, skilful huntsman, or 
the secure, careful, householding husbandman, had need of the 
imnlovable faith that a God walked beside them, visited them, 
<:ared for them, guided and saved them. 
We are compelled to make another reflection in passing to 
the rest of the history. Humane, beautiful, and cheering as 
ihe religion of the patriarchs appears, yet traits of savageness 
and cruelty run through it, out of ,vhich man may emerge, or 
into ,vhich he may again be sunk. 
That hatred should seek to appease itself by the blood, by 
the death of the conquered ellenlY, is natural; that men con- 
cluded a peace upon the battle-field among the ranks of the 
slain, may easily be conceived; that they should in like 
manner think to give validity to a contract by slain animals, 
follo,vs from the preceding. The notion also that slain crea- 
tures could attract, propitiate, and gain over the gods, ,vhom 
they always looked upon as partisans, either opponents or 
allies, is like,vise not at all surprising. But if we confine our 
attention to the sacrifices, and consider the ,yay in ,vhich they 
were offered in thnt primitive time, we find a singular, and, 
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to our notions, altogether repugnant custom, probably derived 
from the usages of war, viz., that the sacrificed anitllals of 
every kind, and ,vhatevcr number was devoted, had to be 
he,,'1l in two halves, and laid out on t,vo sides, so that in the 
space bet,veen them ,vere those ,,
ho wished to make a cove- 
nant ,,"ith the Deity. 
Another dreadful feature ,vonderlully and portentously per- 
,ades that fair ,vorld, namely, that everything consecrated or 
vowed must die. This also ,vas probably an usage of,var trans- 
ferred to peace. The inhabitants of a city which forcibly 
defends itself are threatened ,vith such a YO'V; it is taken by 
storm or othervt'"ise. Nothing is left alive ;-men never, and 
often women, children, and even cattle, share a similar fate. 
Such sacrifices are rashly and superstitiously and with more or 
less distinctness promised to the gods, and those ,vhom the votary 
,vould willingly spare, even his nearest of kin, his OV
ïl children, 
may thus bleed, the expiatory YÎctims of such a delusion. 
In the mild and truly patriarchal character of Abraham, 
such a savage kind of ,vorship could not arise; but the God- 
head,'1.
 ,,"hich often, to tempt us, seems to put forth those 
qualities ,vhich man is inclinEd to assign to it, imposes a 
monstrous task upon him. He must offer up his son as a 
pledge of the ne,v covenant, and, if he follows the usage, 
must not only kill and burn him, but cut him in t"ro, and aw"ait 
between the smoking entrails a ne,v promise from the be- 
nignant Deity. Abraham blindly, and ,,
ithout lingering, pre- 
pares to execute the command; to Heaven the will is sufficient. 
Abraham's trials are no,v at an end, for they cOlùd not be 
carried further. But Sarai dies, and this giyes Abrahanl au 
opportunity for taking typical possession of the land of Canaan. 
He requires a grave, and this is the first time he looks out for 
a possession in this earth" He had before this probably sought 
out a t,vo-fold cave by the grove of 
fanITe. This he purchases 
,vith the adjacent field, and the legal form ,vhich he observes 
on the occasion, sho"rs ho,v important this possession is to 
hinl. Indeed it 1vas more so, perhaps, than he himself sup- 
posed; for there he, his sons and his grandsons, ,yere to rest, 
and by this means, the nearest title to the ,,
holc land, as ,veil 
* It should be observed that in this Biblical narrativ
, when we have 
'-'-sed the expressions" Deity," "Godhead," or " Divillity," Göthe gene- 
rally has" die Götter," or "the Gods."-T1.ans. 
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as the everlasting desire of his posterity to gather thenlselves 
there, ,vas most properly grounded. 
From this tirne forth the manifold incidents of the falnily 
life becolne varied. Abraham still keeps strictly apart from 
the inhabitants, and though Ishmael, the son of an Egyptian 
"\VOlnan, has Inarried a daughter of that land, Isaac is obliged 
to ,ved a kinswoman of equal birth ,vith himself. 
Abraham despatches his servant to 
Iesopotamia, to the 
relatives ,vhom he had left behind there. The prudent E
eazer 
arrives unkno,vn, and, in order to take home the right bride, 
tries the readiness to serve of the girls at the well. He asks to 
drink hilnself, and Rebecca, unasked, ,vaters his canlels also. 
He gi yes hér presents, he demands her in Inarriage, and his 
suit is not rejected. lIe conducts her to the honle of his lord, 
and she is wedded to Isaac. In this case, too
 issue has to 
be long expected. Rebecca is not blessed until after some 
veal'S of probation, and the same discord ,vhich in Abrahaln's 
double marriage arose through two mothers, here proceeds 
from one. T,vo boys of opposite characters ,vrestle already in 
their mother's ,vomb. They come to light, the elder lively and 
vigorous, the younger gentle and prudent. The fornler be- 
COllles the father's, the latter the mother's favourite. The 
strife for precedence, ,vhich begins even at birth, is ever going 
on. Esau is quiet and indifferent as to the birthright ,vhich fate 
has given him; Jacob never forgets that his brother forced 
him back. 'Vatching every opportunity of gaining the desir- 
able privilege, he buys the birthright of his brother, and 
defrauds him of their father's blessing. Esau is indignant, 
and vows his brother's death; Jacob flees to seek his fortune 
in the land of his forefathers. 
No'v, for the first time, in so noble a family appears a mem- 
ber who has no scruple in attaining by prudence and cunning 
the advantages which nature and circumstances have denied 
him. It has often enough been relnarked and expressed, that 
the Sacred Scriptures by no means intend to set up any of the 
patriarchs and other divinely-favoured Inen as models of virtue. 
They, too, are persons of the TI10St different characters, ,vith 
many defects and failings. But there is one leading trait, in 
which none of these TIlen after God"s O'VIl hpart can be ,vant- 
ing-that is, an immovable faith that God has special care of 
them and their families. 
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General, natural religion, properly speaking, requires no 
faith; for the persuasion that a great producing, regulating, 
and conducting Being conceals himself, as it ,vere, behind 
Nature, to make himself comprehensible to us-such a con- 
viction forces itself upon everyone. Nay, if ,ve for a moment 
let drop this thread, ,vhich conducts us through life, it may be 
inllnediatcly and every,vhere resumed. But it is different 
,vi th a special religion, which announces to us that this Great 
Being distinctly and pre-eminently interests himself for one 
individual, one family, one people, one country. This religion 
is founded on faith, which must be imn10vable if it ,vould not 
be instantly destroyed. Every doubt of such a religion is 
fatal to it. One may return to conviction, but not to faith. 
Hence the endless probation, the delay in the fulfilment of so 
often repeated promises, by ,vhich the capacity for faith in 
those ancestors is set in the clearest light. 
It is in this faith also that Jacob begins his expedition, and 
if by his craft and deceit he has not gained our affections, he 
",.ins them by his lasting and inviolable love for Rachel, ,,"horn 
he himself "TOOS on the instant, as Eleazar had courted Re- 
becca for his father. In him the promise of a countless people 
was first to be fully unfolded; he ,vas to see many sons around 
him, but through them and their 1110thers was to endure mani- 
fold sorro,ys of heart. 
Seven years he serves for his belovcd, ,,"ithout impatience 
and ,vithout wavering. Ilis father-in-la,v, crafty like himself, 
and disposed, like him, to consider legitimate this means to all 
end, deceives him, and so repays him for ,vhat he has done to 
his brother. Jacob finds in his arms a ,vife ,vhom he does Dot 
love. Laban, indeed, endeavours to appease him, by giving 
him his beloved also after a short time, and this but on the èon- 
dition of scyen years of further service. Vexation arises out of 
vexation. 'The wife he does not love is fruitful, the beloved 
one bears no childrcn. The latter'l like Sarai, desires to become 
a mother through her handnlaiden; the forIner grudges her 
even this advantage. She also presents her husband ,vith a 
maid; but the good patriarch is now the most troubled man 
in the ,vorld-he has four \vomen, children by three, and none 
from her he loves. Finally she also is fhvouTed, and J ose!)h 
comes into the ,vorld, the late fruit of the 1110St passionate 
attachment. Jacob's fourteen years of service are oyer, but 
I 
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Laban is un,villing to part ,vith him, his chief and most trusty 
servant. They enter into a new compact, and portion the flocks 
bet\veen them,. Laban retains the white ones as most numerous, 
Jacob has to put up ,vith the spotted ones, as the nlere refuse. 
But he is able here too to secure his OW'll advantage; and as 
bv a paltrv mess (of pottage) he had procured the birthright, 
a
d by a cÍisguise his father's blessing, he manages by art and 
syrnpãthy to appropriate to himself the best and largest part 
of the lierds; and on this side also he becolnes the truly 
'\vorthy progenitor of the people of Israel, and a model for his 
descendants. Laban and his household remark the result, if 
not the stratagem. Vexation ensues; Jacob flees ,vith his 
family and goods, and partly by fortune, partly by ctL"'lning, 
escapes the pursuit of Laban. Rachel is no,vabout to present 
him another son, but d.ies in the travail: Benjamin, the child 
of scrro,v, survives her; but the aged father is to experience 
a still g
eater sorro,v from the apparent loss of his son Joseph. 


" Perhaps some one may ask why I have so circumstantially 
narrated histories so universally known and so often repeated 
and explained. Let the inquirer be satisfied ,vith the answer, 
that I could in no other way exhibit, ho,v ,vith my distracted life 
and desultory education, I concentrated my mind and feelings 
in quiet action on one point; that I ,vas able in no other way 
to depict the peace that prevailed about me, even ,vhen all 
,vithout ,vas so ,vild and strange. If an ever busy imagina- 
tion, of which that tale may bear witness, led me hither and 
thither, if the medley of fable and history, mythology and 
religion, threatened to bewilder me, I readily fled to those 
oriental regions, plunged into the first books of Moses, and 
there, amid the scattered shepherd-tribes, found myself at once 
in the greatest solitude and the greatest society. 
'These family scenes, before they ,vere to lose themselves ill 
a history of the Jewish nation, show us no\v, in conclusion, a 
form by which the hopes and fh,ncies of the young in particular 
are agreeably excited: Joseph, the child of the most passionate 
wedded love. He seems to us tranquil and clear, and predicts 
to himself the advantages ,vhich are to elevate him above his 
family. Cast into misfortune by his brothers, he renlains 
steadfast and upright in slavery, resists the most dangerous 
temptations, rescues himself by prophecy, and is elcyatc(l 
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according to his deserts to high honours. He sho\vs himself 
first serviceable and useftù to a great kingdom, then to his own 
kindred. He is like his ancestor Abraham in repose and 
gTeatness, his grandfather Isaac in silence and devotedness. 
The talent for traffic inherited fronl his father he exercises on 
a large scale. It is no longer flocks wbich are gained for him- 
self from a father-in-law, but people, with all their possessions, 
which he knows how to purchase for a king. Extremely grace- 
ful is this natural story, only it appears too short, and one 
feels called upon to paint it in detaiL 
Such a filling-up of biblical characters and events giv"en only 
in outline, was no longer strange to the Germans. The person- 
ages of both the Old and New Testaments had received through 
Klopstock a tender and affectionate nature, highly pleasing to 
the Boy as well as to many of his contemporaries. Of Bodmer's 
efforts in this line little or nothing came to him; but Daniel in 
the Lion's Den, by 
foser, made a great impression on the young 
heart. In that ,york a right-minded man of business and 
courtier arrives at high honours through manifold tribula- 
tions, and the piety for \yhich they threatened to destroy him 
became early and late his s"
ord and buckler. I t had long 
seemed to me desirable to work out the history of Joseph, but 
I cotùd not get on with the fornl, particularly as I \vas con- 
,.ersant with no kind of versification \vhich ,volùd baye been 
adapted to such a work. But no,,y I found a treatnlent of it 
in prose very suitable, and I applied all my strength to its 
execution. I now endeavoured to discriminate and paint the 
characters, and by the interpolation of incidents and episodes, 
to make the old simple history a new and independent ,york. 
I did not consider, \vhat, indeed, youth cannot consider.. that 
subject-matter was necessary to SllCh a design, and that this 
could only arise by the perceptions of experience. Suffic
 
it to say, that I represented to myself all the incidpnts down to 
the minutest details, and narrated them acclU
ately to myself 
in their succession. 
What greatly lightened this labour was a circumstance 
which threatened to render this \york, and my authorship in 
general, exceedingly voluminous. A young Inan of various 
capacities, but who had become imbecile from oycr exertion 
a!ld conceit, resided as a ,yard in my father's house, lived 
quietly with the family, and if allo,vcd to go on in his usual 
I 2 
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,vay, ""as contented and agreeable. lIe had ,,"ith great care 
,vritten out notes of his academical course, and had acquired 
a rapid legible hand. lIe liked to employ himself in "Titing 
better than in anything else, and ,vas pleased ,vhen some- 
thing ,vas given him to copy; but still Illore ,vhcn he ,vas 
dictated to, because he then felt carried back to his happy 
acadcmical years. To my father, ,vho ,vas not expeditious 
in "Titing., and ,vhose German letters ,verc small and trclnu- 
lous, nothing could be more desirable, and he ,vas consc- 
quently accustomed, in the conduct of his o\vn and other 
business, to dictate for SOlne hours a day to this young 
man. I found it no less convenient, during the intervals, to . 
see all that passed through nlY head fixed upon paper by the 
hand of another, and my natural gift of feeling and ilnitation 
gre,v ,,,ith the facility of catching up and preserving. 
As yet I had not undertaken any work so large as that 
biblical prose-epic. The times were tolerably quiet, and no- 
thing recal1ed nlY imagination from Palestine and Egypt. 
'rhus my manuscripts s\velled more and more every day, as 
the poem, ,vhich I recited to myself, as it ',,"ere., in the air, 
stretched along the paper; and only a fe,v pages frolll tinl(
' 
to time nepded to be re\vritten. 
'Vhen the ,vork was done-for to my own astonishment it 
really came to an end-I reflected that from fOrDler years 
many poenls ,vere extant, ,vhich did not even now appear to 
me utterly despicable, and ,vhich, if ,vritten together in the 
same size ,vith JOSEPH., ,,"ould make a very neat quarto, to 
,vhich the title" l\liscellaneous Poems" nlight be given. I 
,vas pleased ,vith this, as it gave me an opportunity of quietly 
imitating \vcll-kno,vn and celebrated authors. I had com- 
posed a good nUlnber of so-called Anacrcontic poeIns, ,vhich, 
on account of the convenience of the metre and the easiness 
of the subject, flo,ved forth readily enough. But these I 
could not ,veIl take, as they were not in rhynle, and my desire 
before all things ,vas to sho,v my father something that would 
please him. So much the more, therefore, did the spiritual 
odes seem suitable, ,vhich I had very zealously attelnpted in 
inlitation of the Last Judglnent of Elias Schlegel. One of 
these, written to celebrate the descent of Christ into hell, 
r{\ceivcd muC'h applause from my parents and friends, and had 
t.he good fortlme to please nlyself for SOlnc rears after\vards. 
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The so-called texts of the Sunday church-nlusic, ,,
hich "'"ere 
al,vays to be had printed, I studied ,vith diligence. 1'hey 
"'ere, indeed, very ,veak
 and I cOlùd ,yell believe that my 
Yerses, of ,vhich I had composed many in the prescribed 
1nanner, were equally ,vorthy of being set to music, and per- 
forlned for the edification of the congregation. These and 
many like them I had for more than a )"ear before copied 
,vith my O'Vll hand, because through this private exercise I 
,vas released from the copies of the writing-.mastcr. No,v, 
all ,vere corrected and put in order, and no great persuasion 
,vas needed to have them neatly copied by the young man who 
,vas so fond of ,vriting. I hastened ,vith them to the book- 
binder, and when very soon after I handed the nice-looking 
volume to my father, he encouraged me ,vith peculiar satisfac- 
tion to furnish a sÏ1nilar quarto every year; ,vhich he did ,vith 
the greater conviction, as I had produced the ,,,,hole in my 
spare moments alone. 
Another circumstance increased my tendency to these theo- 
logical, or rather biblical studies. The senior of the ministry, 
JOHN PHILIP FRESENIUS, a mild man, of handsome, agree- 
able appearance, ,vho ,vas respected by his congregation and 
the whole city as an exemplary pastor and good preacher, 
but who, because he stood forth against the IIerrnhuters, ,vas 
not in the best odour with the peculiarly pious; ,vhile, on the 
other hand, he had nlade himself famous, and almost sacred, 
with the multitude, by the convcrsion of a free-thinking Gene- 
ral who had been mortally ,vounded-this man died, and his 
successor, Plitt, a tall, handsome, dignified man, ,vho brought 
from his Chair (he had been a Professor in l\larburg) the gift 
of teaching rather than of edifying, immediately announced a 
sort of religious course, to ,'" hich his sermons "
ere to be de- 
voted in a certain lnethodical connexioll. I had already, as I 
was compelled to go to church, remarked the distribution of 
the subject" and could no,v and thcn sho,v myself off by a pretty 
cOlllplete rccitation of a sermon. But no,v as much ,vas said 
in the congregation, both for and against the ne"r senior, and 
many placcd no great confidence in his announced didactic 
sernlons, I undertook to ,,,,rite thenl out more carefully, and I 
succeeded the better froDl having nlade smaller attempts in a 
seat very convenient for hearing, but concealed from sight. I 
was extremely attentive and on the alert; the moment he said 
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Amen I hastened from the church and consumed a couple of 
hours in rapidly dictating ,vhat I had fixed in my memory 
and on paper, so that I could hand in the written sermon be- 
fore dinner. }iy father was very proud of this success, and 
the good friend of the family, who had just come in to dinner, 
also shared in the joy. Indeed, this friend was very ,vell- 
disposed to me, because I had so made his Messiah my own, 
that in my repeated visits to him to get impressions of seals 
for my collection of coats-of-arms, I could recite long passages 
from it till the tears stood in his eyes. 
The next Sunday I prosecuted the work with equal zeal, and 
as the mechanical part of it mainly interested me, I did not 
reflect upon what I ,vrote and preserved. During the first 
quarter these efforts may have continued pretty much the 
same; but as I fancied at last, in my self-conceit, that I found 
no particular eIÙightenment as to the Bible, nor clearer insight 
into dogmas, the small vanity ,vhich was thus gratified seemed 
to me too dearly purchased for me to pursue the matter with 
the same zeal. The sermons, once so many-leaved, gre,v more 
and more meagre; and before long I should have relinquished 
this labour altogether, if my father, ,vho ,vas a fast friend to 
cOlnpleteness, had not, by ,vords and promises, induced me to 
persevere till the last Sunday in Trinity-though, at the con- 
clusion, scarcely more than the text, the statement, and the 
divisions ,vere scribbled on little pieces of paper. 
J\1:y father ,vas particularly pertinacious on this point of com- 
pleteness. 'Vhat was once undertaken ,must be finished, even 
if the inconvenience, tedium, vexation, nay, uselessness of the 
thing begun ,vere plainly manifested in the meantime. It 
seemed as if he regarded completeness as the only end, and 
perscverance as the only virtue. If in our family circle, in the 
long winter evenings, ,ve had bCglUl to read a book aloud, ,ve 
were compclled to finish, though ,ve ,ycre all in despair about 
it, and my father hilnself ,vas the first to ya,vn. I still re- 
member such a winter ,vhen we had thus to ,vork our ,yay 
through Bo,ver's History of tlte Popes. It ,vas a terrible timer 
as little or nothing that occurs in ecclesiastical affairs can 
interest children and J"OUl1g people. Still, ,vith all my inat- 
tention and repugnance, so much of that reading remained in 
my mind that I ,vas able, in after times, to take up many 
threads of the narrative. 
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Amid all these heterogeneous occupations and labours, 
which follo\ved each other so rapidly that one could hardly 
reflect ,vhether they \vere permissible and useful, my father 
did not lose sight of the main object. He endeavoure.d 
to direct my memory and my talent for apprehending and 
combining to objects of jurisprudence, and th8refore gave me 
a small book by Hopp, in the shape of a catechism, and 
worked up according to the foml and substance of the Insti- 
tutions. I soon learned questions and answers by heart, and 
could represent the catechist as ,vell as the catechumen; 
and, as in religious instruction at that time, one of the chief 
exercises ,,,,as to find passages in the Bible as readily as pos- 
sible, so here a similar acquaintance ,vith the Corpus JU1"is 
was fOlmd necessary, in ,vhich, also, I soon became conlpletely 
ycrsed. 
lr father,vished me to go on, and the little STRUVE 
was taken in hand; but here affairs did not proceed so 
l"apidly. The form of the "'
ork 'vas not so favourable for 
beginners, that they cOlùd help themselves on, nor ,vas my 
father's method of teaching so liberal as greatly to interest me. 
Not only by the \varlike state in ,vhich we lived for some 
years, but also by civil life itself, and the perusal of history and 
I"OllianCes, was it made clear to me that there were many 
cases in which the la,vs are silent and give no help to the 
individual, who must then see how to get out of the difficulty 
by himself. 'Ve had no\v reached the period ,,,,hen, according 
to the old routine, we ,vere, besides other things, to learn to 
fence and ride, that ,ve might guard our skins upon occasion, 
and have no pedantic appearance on horseback. As to the 
first, the practice ,vas very agreeable to us; for we had 
already, long ago
 contrived to make broad-s,vûrds out ot 
hazel-sticks, ,vith basket-hilts, neatly ,voven of "rillo\v, to 
protect the hands. N O\V ,ve Inight get real 
teel blades, and 
the clash ,ve nlade ,vith them ,vas very merry. 
There ,vcre t,vo fencing-masters in the city: an old earnest 
German, ,,,,ho "rcnt to ,york in a severe and solid style, and a 
Frenchnlan, ,vho sought to gain his advantage by advancing 
and retreating, and by light fugitive thrusts, ,vhich he al \vays 
accompanied by cries. Opinions varied as to ,vhose manner 
,vas the best. The little company with which I ,vas to take 
lessons sided ,vith the Frenchman, and we speedily accuS- 
tomed ourselves to move back,vards and for,,"ards, make passes 
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and recover, always breaking out into the usual exclamations. 
But several of our acquaintance had gone to the Gernlan 
teacher, and practised precisely the opposite. 'I'hese distinct 
modes of treating so important an exercise, the conviction of 
each that his master ,vas the best, really caused a dissension 
among the young people, ,vho ,vere of about the same age, 
and the fencing-schools occasioned serious battles,-for there 
,vas almost as much fighting with words as with swords; and 
to decide the matter in the end, a trial of skill bet,veen the 
two teachers ,vas arranged, the consequences of ,vhich I need 
not circumstantially describe. The Gerlnan stood in his posi- 
tion like a ,vall, ,,"atched his opportunity,' and contrived to 
disarm his opponent over and over again ,vith his cut and 
thrust. rfhe latter maintained that this mattered not, and 
proceeded to exhaust the other's ,vind by his agility. He 
fetched the Gerlnan several lunges, too, ,vhich, ho,veyer, if 
they had been in earnest, would have sent himself into the 
next V\rorlJ. 
On the ,vhole, nothing ,vas decided or improved, except 
that some went over to our countryman, of whom I ,vas one. 
But I had already acquired too much from the first master; 
and hence a considerable time elapsed before the ne,v one 
could break me of it, ,vho ,vas altogether less satisfied ,vith 
us renegades than ,vith his original pupils. 
As to riding, it fared still ,vorse ,vith me. It happened 
that they sent TIle to the course in the autumn, so that I com- 
menced in the cool and damp season. The pedantic treat- 
ment of this noble art ,vas highly repugnant to me. From 
first to last the ,vhole talk was about sitting the horse, and 
yet no one could say in ,vhat a proper sitting consisted, 
though all depended on that; for they wcnt to and fro "on the 
horse ,vithout stirrups. J\loreover, the instruction seemed 
contrived only for cheating and degrading the scholars. If 
one forgot to hook or loosen the curb-chain, or let his s,vitch 
fall down, or even his hat,-every dclay, every misfortune, 
had to be atoned for by Inoney, and one ,vas evcn laughed at 
besides. l.'his put me in the ,yorst of humours, particularly 
",.hen I found the place of exercise itself quite intolerablc. 
The great nasty space, either ,vet or dusty, the cold, the 
mouldy smen
 all together ,yas in the highest degree repug- 
nant to me; and since the stable-master al,vays gave the others 
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the best and llle the ,vorst horses to ride, perhaps because 
they bribed hiln by breakfasts and other gifts, or even by their 
own cleverness; since he kept Ine ,vaiting, and, as it seemed, 
slighted me, I spent the most disagreeable hours in an employ- 
Dlent that ought to have 1)een the most pleasant in the ,vorld. 
Nay, the impression of that time and of these circumstances 
has renlainecl ,vith me so vividly, that although I aftcr,vards 
became a passionate and daring rider, and for days and weeks 
top;ether scarcely got off my horse, I carefully shunncd coverell 
riding-courses, and at least passcd only a few moments in them. 
The case often happens that when the elements of an exclh- 
siye art are taught us, this is done in a painful and re-volting 
manner. The conviction that this is both ,,"earisome and in- 
jurious, has given rise in later times to the educational maxim, 
that the young must be taught everything in an easy, cheerful
 
and agreeable ,vay: from ,vhich, ho,vever, other evils and 
disadvantages havè proceeded. 
'Vith the approach of spring, tÍules became again more 
quict with us, and if in earlier days I had endeavoured to 
obtain a sight of the city, its ecclesiastical, civil, public and 
private structures, and especially found great delig-ht in the 
still prevailing antiquities, I after,vards endeavoured, by lllefillS 
of Lernsner's Chronicle, and other Frankfortian books and 
pamphlets belonging to my father, to revive the persons of 
past times. l"his seemed to me to be ,veIl attained by great 
attention to the peculiarities of times and manners, and of 
distinguished individuals. 
Among the ancient remains, that ,vhich, from my child- 
hood, had been remarkable to me, ,vas the skull of a state 
criminal, fastened up on the to,ver of the bridge, who, out 
of three or four, as the naked iron spikes sho,ved, had, since 
1616, been preseryed in spite of the encroachnlents of time 
and ,veather. 'Vhenever one returned from Sachsenhausen to 
Frankfort, one had this to,vcr before one, and the skull ,vas 
directly in vie,v. As a boy, I liked to hear related the history 
of these rebels-Fettnlilch and his confederates-ho,v they 
had become dissatisfied ,vith the government of the city., had 
risen up against it, plotted a mutiny, l)lundered the Jews' 
quarter, and excited a fearful riot, but 'vere at last captured, 
and condcnlned to death by a deputy of the enlDeror. Aftcr- 
,vards I felt anxious to know the most minute circumstance, 
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and to hear what sort of people they "
ere. "Then from an 
old cotemporary book, ornamented ,vith ,yoodcuts, I learned 
that ,vhile these men had indeed been condemned to death, 
many councillors had at the same time been deposed, becaus3 
various kinds of disorder and very much that was uu\varrant- 
able ,yas then going on; when I heard the nearer particulars 
how all took place, I pitied the unfortunate persons who 
might be re
arded as sacrifices made for a future better con- 
stitution. For from that time was dated the regulation which 
allo,,
s the noble old house of Limpurg, the Frauenstein- 
house, sprung from a club, besides la'Y)
ers, tradespeople, 
and artisans, to take a part in a government, ,vhich, com- 
pleted by a system of ballot, COlllplicated in the Venetian 
fashion, and restricted by the civil colleges, was called to do 
right
 ,vithout acquiring any special privilege to do wrong. 
Among the things which excited the misgivings of the Boy, 
and even of the youth, 'vas especially the state of the Jewish 
quarter of the city ( Judenstadt), properly called the J e,v- 
street (Judengasse), as it consisted of little more than a single 
street, ,vhich in early times may have been helnmed in between 
the walls and trenches of the to"rn, as in a prison (Zu)inger). 
The closeness, the filth, the crowd, the accent of an unpleasant 
language, altogether made a most disagreeable impression, 
even if one only looked in as one passed the gate. It ,vas 
10ng- before I ventured in alone, and I did not return there 
readily, ,vhen I had once escaped the importunities of so 
Inany men unwearied in demanding and offering to traffic. 
At the same time the old legends of the cruelty of the4" ews 
towards Christian children, ,vhich ,ve had seen hideously illus- 
trated in Godfrey's Chronicles., hovered gloomily before my 
young mind. And although they ,vere thought better of in 
modern times, the large caricature, still to be seen, to their 
disgra ce, on an arched ,vall under the bridge tower, bore 
extraordinary ,vitness against them; for it had been made, 
not through private ill-,vill, but by public order. 
! However, they still remained, nevertheless, the chosen 
people of God, and passed, no matter ho,v it came about, as 
a memorial of the most ancient times. Besides, they also were 
men, active and obliging, and even to the tenacity ,vith '\vhich 
they clung to their peculiar customs, one could not refuse one's 
respect. The girls, moreover, ,vere pretty, and ,vere far from 
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displeased when a Christian lad, meeting them on the sabbath 
in the Fischerfeld, sho,ved himself kindly and attentive. I was 
consequently extremely curious to become acquainted ,vith 
their ceremonies. I did not desist until I had frequentlf 
,risited their school, had assisted at a circunlcision and a wed- 
ding, and had formed a notion of the Feast of the Tabernacles. 
Every"rhere I ,vas well received, pleasantly entertained, and 
invited to come again; for they ,vere persons of influence by 
,vhonl I had been either introduced or recommended. 
Thus, as a young resident in a large city, I ,vas thrown 
about from one object to another, and horrible scenes ,verc 
not "ranting in the midst of the municipal quiet and security. 
Sometimes a more or less remote fire aroused us ii'om our 
domestic peace, sometimes the discovery of a great crinle, 
,vith its investigation and l)unishment, set the ,vhole city in 
an uproar for many,veeks. 'Ve ""ere forced to be witnesses of 
different executions; and it is ,vorth remembering, that I,yas 
also once present at the burning of a book. The publication 
,yas a :French comic romance, ,,
hich indeed spared the state, 
but not religion and manners. There ,vas really something 
dreadful in seeing punishment inflicted on a lifeless thing. 
The packages exploded in the fire, and ,vere raked asunder by 
an oven-fork, to be brought in closer contact ,vith the flames. 
It was not long before the kindled sheets ,vere waft
d about 
in the air, and the cro,vd caught at them with eagerness. Nor 
could we rest until we had hunted up a copy, ,,"hile not a few 
managed like,vise to procure the forbidden pleasure. Nay, 
if it had been done to giye the author publicity, he could not 
himself have made a more effectual provision. 
But there ,vere also more peaceable inducements ,vhich 
took me about in every part of the city. 
Iy fathcr had 
early accuston1eà nle to nlanag-e for him his little affairs of 
business. He charged me particularly io stir up the labourers 
,vhom he set to ,york, as they commonly kept him waiting 
longer than ,vas proper; because he ,vi shed everything 
done accurately, and ,vas used in the end to lo\ver the price 
for a prompt payment. In this ,yay, I gained access to all 
the ,yorkshops; and as it was natural to me to enter into the 
condition of others, to feel evcry species of human existence, 
and sympathize in it ,vith pleasure, these commissions ,vere 
to me the occasion of many most delightful hours, and I 
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learned to kno,v every one's method of proceeding, and what 
joy and son"o'v" ,,,,hat advantages and hardships, ,,,,ere incident 
to the indispensable conditions of this or that mode of life. 
I ,vas thus brought nearer to that active class ,vhich connects 
the lower and upper classes. For, if on the one side stand 
those who are employed in the simple and rude products, and 
on the other those ,vho desire to enjoy something that has 
been already worked up; the manufacturer, ,vith his skill 
and hand, is the mediator through ,vhom the other t",.o receive 
something from cach other; each is enabled to gratify his 
,vishes in his O'Vll ,vay. The household economy of many 
crafts, ,vhich took its form and colour from the occupation, 
was likewise an object of my quiet attention; and thus was 
deveìoped and strengthened in me the feeling of the equality, 
if not of all men, yet of all human conditions,-the Inere fact 
of existence seeming to me the main point, and all the rest 
indifferent and accidental. 
As my father did not readily allo,v himself an expense ,vhich 
,vould be at once consumed in a momentary enjoyment-as I can 
scarcely call to mind that we ever took a walk together, and 
spent anything in a place of amusemcnt,-he ,vas, on the other 
hand, not niggardly in procuring such things as had a 
good external appearance in addition to inward value. No 
one could desire peace more than he, although he had not felt 
the smallest inconvenience during the last days of the war. 
'Vith this feeling, he had promised my mother a gold snuff- 
box, set ,vith diamonds. ,vhich she was to receive as soon as 
peace should be publicly declared. In the expectation of the 
happy event" they had laboured no,v for some years on this 
present. The box, "\vhich "ras tolerably large, had been exe- 
cuted in Hanau, for my father ,vas on good ternlS ,vith 
the gold- ,vorkcrs there, as ,yell as with the heads of the silk 
establishments. lVlany designs ,vere made for it; the cover 
was adorned by a hasket of fio,vers, over which hoyered a 
dove ,vith the olive-branch. A yacant space was left for the 
jewels, ,vhich ,vere to be set partly in the dove and partly on 
the spot ,vhere the box is usually opened. 1'he je,veller to 
whom the execution and the requisite stones ,vere entrusted 
was named Lautensak, and ,vas a brisk, skilful lnan, "'rho 
like many artists, seldonl did ,vhat ,vas necessary; but usually 
,yorks of caprice, ,vhich gave him pleasure. The je,vels ,vere 
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very soon set, in the shape in ,vhich they,vere to be put 
upon the box, on sonle black wax, and looked very ,veIl; but 
they ,,,"ould not come off to be transferred to the gold. In 
the outset, my father let the matter rest; but as the hope 
of peace became livelier, and finally ,vhen the stipulations- 
particularly the · elevation of the Archduke Joseph to the 
Roman throne-seemed more precisely known, he gre,v more 
and more impatient, and I had to go several times a ,veek, 
nay, at last, almost daily, to visit the tarcl
y artist. By means 
of my unren1Ïttecl teazing and exhortation, the work ,vent on, 
though slo,vly enough; for as it was of that kind ,vhich can 
be taken in hand or laid aside at ,viII, there ,vas always 
sOlnething by ,vhich it ,vas thrust out of the ,vay, and put 
aside. 
The chief cause of this conduct, ho,vever, ,vas a task ,vhich 
the artist had undertaken on his o,vn account. Eyerybody 
kne,v that the Emperor Francis cherished a strong liking for 
je,vels, and especially for coloured stones. Lautcnsak had ex- 
pended a considerable sum, and as it after,val'ds turned out 
larger than his Ineans, on such genIs, out of which he had 
begun to shape a nosegay, in ,yhich every stone ,vas to be 
tastefully disposed, according to its tShape and colour
 and the 
,,-hole form a ,vork of art ,vorthy to stand in the treasure- 
vaults of an emperor. He had, in his desultory ,yay, laboured 
for many years upon it, and now hastened-becau
e after the 
hoped-for peace the arrival of the Emperor, for the corona- 
tion of his son, ,vas expected in FrankÎort-to complete it 
and :Hnally to put it together. !\fy desire to become ac- 
quainted ,vith such things he used very dexterously in order 
to distract me as a bearer of threats, and to lead me a',vay 
from my intention. lIe strove to impart a kno,vledge of 
these stones to nle, and made l11C attentive to their pro- 
perties and value, so that in the end I kne,v his whole 
bouquet by heart, and quite as ,veIl as he could have demon- 
strated its virtues to a customer. It is even now before lne, 
and I have since scen l110re costly, but 110t 1nore graceful 
specinlcns of show and l11agl1ificence in this sort. He pos- 
sessed, TIl0reOVer, a prett.y colìcction of engravings, and other 
works of art, with ,,,hich he likcd to anluse hiInse]f; aDd 
I passed many hours ,vith him, not ,vithout profit. Finall:r, 
,,"hen the Congress of IIubertsburg "
as finally fixed, he ilid 
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for my sake more than ,vas due; and the doye and flo,vers 
actually reached my mother's hands on the festival in celebra- 
tion of the peace. 
I then received also many similar commissions to urge on 
painters with respect to pictures which had been ordered. 
1\ly father had confirmed himself in the notion-and few men 
were free from it-that a picture painted on wood was greatly 
to be preferred to one that ,vas merely put on canvas. It was 
therefore his great care to possess good oak boards, of every 
shape, because he ,veIl knew that just on this important point 
the more careless artists trusted to the .i oÏners. The oldest planks 
were hunted up, the joiners ,yere obliged to go acclu'ately to 
,york with gluing, painting, and arranging, and they were 
then kept for years in an upper room, where they could be 
sufficiently dried. A precious board of this kind ,vas intrusted 
to the painter J UNKER
 who ,vas to represent on it an orna- 
mental flo,ver-pot, with the most important flo,vers drawn 
after nature in his artistic and elegant manner. It was just 
about the spring-time, and I did not fail to take him several 
times a week the most beautiful flowers that fell in my ,yay, 
,vhich he immediately put in, and by degrees composed the 
,vhole out of these elements with the utmost care and fidelity. 
On one occasion I had caught a mouse, ,vhich I took to him, 
o,nd which he desired to copy as a very pretty animal ; nay, 
roolly represented it, as accurately as possible, gna,ving an ear 
of corn at the foot of the flower-pot. 
Iany such inoffen- 
sive natural objects, such as butterflies and chafers, ,vere 
brought in and represented, so that finally, as far as imitation 
and ex.ecution were concerned, a highly valuable picture ,vas 
put together. 
Hence I was not a little astonished ,vhen the good man 
formally declared one day, ,,?hen the ,york was just about to 
be delivered, that the picture no longer pleased him,-since, 
while it had turned out quite well in its details, it was not 
well con1posecl as a ,vhole, because it had been produced in 
this gradual nlanner; and he had perpetrated a blunder in 
the outset, in not at least devising a general plan for light and 
shade, as well as for colour, according to which the single 
:flowers might have been arranged. He examined ,vith me 
the minutest parts of the picttu'e, ,vhich had arisen before my 
e:yes during a half year, and had in many respects pleased me, 
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and managed to convince me perfectly, much to my regret. 
Even the copy of the mouse he regarded as a mistake; for 
many persons, he said, have a sort of horror of such animals, 
and they should not be introduced where the object is to 
excite pleasure. As it commonly happens with those who 
are cured of a prejudice, and imagine themselves much more 
kno"ing than they ,vere before, I now bad a real contempt 
for this ,,'"Ork of art, and agreed perfectly with the artist ""hen 
he caused to be prepared another tablet of the same size, on 
which, according to his taste, he painted a better forllled vessel 
and a more arti
tically arranged nosegay, and also lllanaged 
to select and distribute the little living accessories in an orna- 
mental and agreeable way. This tablet also he painted with 
the greatest care, though altogether after the former copied 
one, or from memory, ,vhich, through a very long and assi- 
duous practice, came to his aid. Both paintings "\vere no,V'" 
ready, and ,ve were thoroughly delighted with the last, which 
,vas certainly the more artistic and striking of the two. My 
father was surprised ,vith two pictures instead of one, and to 
him the choice ,vas left. He approved of our opinion, and of 
the reasons for it, and especially of our good-will and activity; 
but, after considering both pictures some days, decided in 
favour of the first, without saying llluch about the motives of 
his choice. The artist, in an ill-humour, took back his second 
.well-lneant picture, and cOlùd not refrain from the loemark that 
the good oaken tablet on ,vhich the first ,yas painted had cer- 
tainly its effect on my father's decision. 
No,v I aln again speaking of painting, I aIll reminded of a 
large establishment, ,vhere I passed much time, because both 
it and its managers especially attracted me. It ,vas the gTeat 
oil-cloth factory which the painter NOTHNAGEIJ had erected; 
an expert artist, but one ,vho by his mode of thought .inclined 
more to manufacture than to art. In a very large space of 
courts and gardens, all sorts of oil-cloths ,vere made, from the 
coarsest that are spread ,
lith a trowel, and used for baggage... 
,vagons and similar purposes, and the carpets impressed with 
figures, to the finer and the finest, on which sometimes 
Chinese and grotesque, som.etimes natural flowers, sOInetimes 
figures, sometimes landscapes "rere represented by the pencils 
of accomplished ,vorkmen. This multiplicity, to ,vhich there 
was no end, amused me vastly. The occupation of so many 
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men, from the commonest labour to that in which a certain 
.artistic worth could not be denied, was to me extremely attrac- 
tivc. I made the acquaintance of this nlultitude of younger 
and older nlcn, ,yorking in several rooms one behind the other, 
and occasionally lent a hand Inyself. The sale of these com- 
modities ,vas extraordinarily brisk. 'Vhoever at that time 
was building or furnishing a house, ,yished to provide for 
his lifetinle, and this oil-cloth carpeting ,vas certainly quito 
indestructible. Nothnagel had enough to do in managing 
the ,,"hole, and sat in his office surrounded by factors and 
clerks. The remainder of his tilne he employed in his collection 
of ,yorks of art, consisting chiefly of engravings, in which, as 
,yell as in the pictures he possessed, he traded occasionally. 
At the sallle tiule he had acquired a taste for etching; he 
etched a variety of plates, and prosecuted this branch of art 
eyen into his latest years. 
As his d,velling lay near the Eschenheim gate, Iny ,yay 
when I had visited him led Ine out of the city to some pieces 
of ground ,vhich my father o,vned beyond the gatcs. One was 
a large orchard, the soil of ,vhich ,vas used as a lneadow, and 
in ,yhich nlY father carefully attended the transplanting or 
trees, and ,,"'hatever else pertained to their preservation, though 
the ground itself ,vas leased. Still more occupation ,vas fur- 
nished by a very ,vell- preserved vineyard beyond the }"'1ried- 
berg gate, where bet,veen the ro,vs of vines, ro,vs of asparagus 
,yere planted and tended ",.jth great care. Scarcely a day 
passed in the fine season in which my father did not go there, 
and as on these occasions ,ve Inight gencrally acconlpany him, 
,ve ,yere proyided ,vith joy and delight from the earliest pro- 
ductioll
 of spring to the last of autumn. "r e also lcarned 
to occupy ourselves ,vith gardening matters, ,vhich, as thcy 
,yere repeatcd every ycar, became in the end perfectly kno,vn 
and falniliar to us. But after the Inanifold fruits of sunmlcr 
and autumn, t11e vintage at last ,vas the most lively and the 
most desirable: nay, there is no question that as ,vine gives 
a fi'eer character to the very places and districts ,,"here it is 
grown anù drunk, 80 also do these vintage-days, \yhile they 
close summer and at the saniC tiu1e oIJcn the ,vinter, diffuse 
an incredible cheerfulne
s. Joy and jubilation pervadp a 
,vholc district. In the daytime, huzzas and shoutings arc 
heard from every end and corner, and at night rockets and 
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fire-balls, now here, now there, announce that the people, 
evelJ"vhere awake and liyely, ,vould ,villingly nlake this festi- 
yal last as long as possible. The subsequent labour at the 
wine-press, and during the fermentation in the cellar, gave us 
also a cheerful employment at home, and thus ,ve ordinarily 
reached winter ,vithout being properly aware of it. 
These rural possessions delighted us so much the more in 
the spring of 1763, as the 15th of February in that )"ear was 
celebrated as a festival day, on account of the conclusion of 
the I-Iubertsberg peace, under the happy results of ,vhich the 
greater part of my life was to flow a,vay. But before I go 
further, I think I am bound to mention some men ,vho exerted 
an important influence on lllY youth. 
V ON OLENSCHLAGER, a member of the Frauenstein family, 
a Schöff, and son-in-Ia,v of the above-mentioned Dr. Orth, a 
handsome, comfortable, sanguine man. In his official holiday 
costume he could ,veil haye personated the most important 
French prelate. After his academical course, he had em- 
ployed himself in political and state affairs, and directed even 
his travcls to that end. lIe greatly esteemed me, and often 
conversed with me on matters which chiefly interested him. 
I was with him when he wrote his Illustration of tIle Golden 
Bull; ,vhen he managed to explain to me very clearly the 
'\vorth and dignity of that document. l\Iy imagination was 
led back by it to those ,vild and unquiet times, so that I could 
not forbear representing ,vhat he related historically, as if it 
were present, by pictures of characters and circumstances, 
and often by mimicry. In this he took great delight, and by 
his applause excited me to repetition. 
I had from childhood the singular habit of always learning 
by heart the beginnings of books, and the divisions of a ,york, 
first cff the five books of Moses, and then of the Æneid and 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. I now did the same thing ,vith the 
Golden Bull, and often provoked my patron to a smile, ,yhen 
I quite seriously and unexpectedly exclaimed, " O'lnne regnum 
in se divisum desolabitur; na'ln principes eJus facti sunt socii 
furu'ln." * The kno,ving man shook his head, smilin 0", and 
said doubtingly, "\Vhat times those must have been
 ,vhen 
* Every kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desola. 
tion; for the princes thereof have become the associates of robbers..- 
Tram. 
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at a grand Diet, tho Elnperor had such words published in 
the face of his princes!" 
There ,vas a great charm in Von Olensclùager's society. He 
received little COlnpany, but ,vas strongly inclined to intel- 
lectual amusement, and induced us young people from time 
to time to perform a play; for such exercises were deemed 
particularly useful to the young. We gave the CANUTE of 
Schlegel, in ,vhich the part of the king ,vas assigned to me, 
Elfrida to my sister, and Ulfo to the younger son of the family. 
We then ventured on the BRITANNICUS,-A
 for, besides our clra- 
matic talents, ,ve ,vere to bring the language into practice. I 
took Nero, my sister, Agrippina, and the younger son, Britan- 
mcus. We were more praised than we deserved, and fancied 
that ,ve had done it even beyond the amount of praise. Thus 
I stood on the best terms ,vith this family, and have been 
indebted to them for many pleasures and a speedier develop- 
ment. 
V ON REINECK, of an old patrician family, able, honest, but 
stubborn, a meagre, s\varthy man, ,vhom I neyer sa,v smile. 
The misfortune befell him that his only daughter was carried 
off by a friend of the family. He pursued his son-in-Ia,v ,vith 
the most vehement prosecution; and because the tribunals, 
with their fonnality, were neither speedy nor sharp enough to 
gratify his desire of vengeance, he fell out ,vith them; and 
there arose quarrel on quan
el, suit on suit. He retired COlll- 
pletely into his o,vn house and its adjacent garden, lived in a 
spacious but melancholy lower-room, into which for nlany 
years no brush ofa ,vhite,vasher, and pcrhaps scarcely the broom 
of a maid-servant, had found its ,vay. :rvIe he could readily 
,endure, and he had especially commended to me his younger 
son. lIe many times asked his oldest friends, who kne,v how 
to humour hiIn, his men of business and agents, to dine ,vith 
him, and on these occasions never omitted inviting me. There 
was good eating and bettcr drinking at his house. But a large 
stove, that let out the slnoke fronl many cracks, caused the 
greatest pain to his gucsts. One of the most intimate of these 
once ventured to remark upon this, by asking the host whether 
he could put up ,vith such an inconvenience all the ,vintcr. lIe 
ans\vered, like a second 'finlon or Heautontimoroumenos: 
" Would to God this \\Tas the greatest evil of those ,vIDch torment 
* Racine's tragedy.-Trans. 
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me!" It ,,,,as long before he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to see his daughter and grandson. The son-in-la,v never again 
dared to come into his presence. 
On this excellent but unfortunate man my visits had a very 
favolITable effect; for while he liked to conyerse with me, and 
particularly instructed me on ,vorld and state affairs, he seemed 
to feel himself relieved and cheered. The few old friends ,vho 
still gathered round hÌ1n, often, therefore, made use of me 
,vhen they ,vished to soften his peevish humour, and pcrsuade 
him to any diversion. He now really rode out with us many 
tilncs, and again contemplated the country, on ,vhich he had 
not cast an eye for so nlany years. I-Ie called to mind the old 
lando,vners, and told. stories of their characters and actions, in 
,yhich he sho,ved himself ahvays severe, but often cheerful and 
witty. 'Ve no,v tried also to bring him again among other 
men, ,vhich, ho,vever, nearly turned out badly. 
About the sanle age, if indeed not older, was one HERR 
'TON :L\I.ALAPERT, a rich man, who possessed a very handsome 
house by the Horse-market, and derived a good income from 
salt-pits. lIe also lived quite secluded: but in SUlnmer he 
was a great deal in his garden, near the Bockenheilll gate, 
,vhere he ,vatched and tended a very fine plot of pinks. 
Von Reineck was like,,,ise an amateur of pinks; the season 
-of flo,vering had come, and suggestions ,vere made as to 
,vhether these t,vo could not visit each other. We introduced 
the Inatter, and persisted in it, till at last Von Reineck resolved 
to go out ,vith us one Sunday afternoon. The greeting of the 
t,vo old gentlemen ,vas very laconic, indeed, almost panto- 
milnic, and they ,valked up and do,vn by the long pink fhunes 
"\vith true diplomatic strides. '
rhe display ,vas really extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, and the particular forms and cololu's of the 
differcnt fio,vers, the advantages of one over the other, and 
thcir rarity, gave at last occasion to a sort of conversation, 
"\vhich appeared to get qnite friendly; at ,vhich ,ve others 
r(
joiced the more because ,ve saw the lllOst precious old. 
Rhine ,vine in cut decanters, fine fruits, and other good things. 
spread upon a table in a neighbom'ing bo,ver. But these, alas. 
,ve ,ycre not to enjoy. }"'or Von Reineck unfortunately sa,v a 
very fine pink ,vith its head sonie,vhat hanging do,vl1; he 
therefore took the stalk near the calyx very cautiously bct,veen 
IDS fore and middle fingers, and lifted the flower so that he 
x2 
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could well inspect it. But even this gentle handling vexed 
the o,vner. Von Malapert courteously, indeed, but stifHy 
enough, and somewhat self-complacently, reminded him of 
the Oculis, non manibus.

 Von Reineck had already let go the 
flower, but at once took fire at the words, and said in his 
usual dry, earnest manner, that it was quite consistent ,vith 
an amateur to touch and examine them in such a manner. 
"Thereupon he repeated the act, and took the flower again 
bet,veen his fingers. The friends of both parties-for Von 
Malapert also had one present-were no\v in the greatest per- 
plexity. They set one hare to catch another (that was our 
proverbial expression, when a conversation was to be inter- 
rupted, and turned to another subject), but it ,vould not do; 
the old gentleman had become quite silent, and \ve feared every 
Inoment that Von Reineck ,vould repeat the act, when it would 
be all over ,vith us. The t,vo friends kept their principals 
apart by occupying theIn, no,v here, now there, and at last ,ve 
found it most expedient to make preparation for departure. 
Thus, alas! we were forced to turn our backs on the inviting 
side-board, yet lmenjoyed. 
Ho FRATH H UISGEN, not born in Frankfort, of the reformedt 
religion, and therefore incapable of public office, including the 
profession of advocate, ,vhich, however, because much con- 
fidence ,vas placed in him as an excellent jurist, he managed 
to exercise quietly, both in the Frankfort and the imperial 
courts, under assumed signatures, ,vas already sixty years 
old ,vhen I took ,vriting lessons with his son, and so came 
into his house. His figure was tall ,vit.hout being thin, and 
broad ,vithout corptùency. You could not look, for the- 
first time, on his face, which ,vas not only disfigured by small- 
pox, but deprived of an eye, without apprehension. lIe al,vays 
wore on his bald head a perfectly white bell-shaped cap, tied 
at the top with a ribbon. His morning-go,vns, of calamanco or 
damask, were always very clean. He d,velt in a 
ery cheer- 
ful suite of rooms on the ground-floor by the Allee, and the 
neatness of everything about him corresponded ,vith this cheer- 
fulness. The perfect arrangement of his papers, books, and 
maps, produced a favourable impression. His son Heinrich 
* Eyes, not hands.- Trans. 
t That is to say, he was a Calvinist, as distinguished from a Lutheran. 
-Trans. 
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Sebastian, afterwards kno,vn by various writings on Art, ga've 
little promise in his youth. Good-natured but dull, not rude 
but blunt, and without any special liking for instruction, he 
rather sought to avoid the presence of his father, as he could 
get all he ,vanted from his mother. I, on the other hand, grew 
more and more intinlate with the old man, the more I knew 
of him. As he attended only to important cases, he had t.ime 
enough t{) occupy and amuse himself in another manner. I 
had not long frequented his house, and heard his doctrines, 
than I could well perceive that he stood in opposition to God 
and the world. One of his favourite books ,vas Agrippa de 
Vanitate Scientiarurn, which he especially commended to me, 
and so set my young brains in a considerable ,vhirl for a long 
time. In the happiness of youth I was inclined to a sort of 
optimism, and had again pretty,vell reconciled myself with 
God or the Gods; for the experience of a series of years had 
taught me that there was 111uch to counterbalance evil, that 
one can well recover from misfortune, and may be saved from 
dangers without al,vays going about breaking one's neck. I 
looked with tolerance, too, on what men did and pursued, and 
found many things ,vorthy of praise which myoId gentleman 
could not by any means abide. Indeed, once when he had 
sketched the ,vorld to me, rather from the distorted side, I 
observed from his appearance that he meant to close the game 
,vith an important trump-card. He shut tight his blind left 
eye, 3S he 'vas wont to do in such cases, looked sharp out of 
the other, and said in a nasal voice, "Even in God I discover 
defects. " 
My Timonic mentor was also a mathematician, but his prac- 
tical turn drove him to mechanics, though he did not work 
himself. A clock, wonderful indeed in those days, which indi- 
cated not only the days and hours, but the motions of the sun 
and moon, he caused to be made according to his own plan. 
On Sunday, about ten o'clock in the morning, he ahvays wound 
it up himself
 ,vhich he could do the more regularly, as he never 
,vent to church. I never saw company nor guests at his house; 
and only t,vice in ten years do I remember to have seen him 
dressed and out of doors. 
1\1 y various conversations ,vith these men ,vere not insignifi- 
cant, and each of them influenced me in his own way. From 
everyone I had as much attention as his own children, if not 
:i 
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more, and each strove to increase his delight in me as in a be- 
loved son, ,vhile he aspired to nlould nle into his moral counter- 
part. OlenscWager would have made me a courtier, Von Rei- 
neck a diplomatic man of business; both, the latter particularly, 
sought to disgust me with poetry and authorship. Huisgen 
,vished me to be a Timon after his fashion, but, at the same 
time, an able juris-consult; a necessary profession, as he 
thought, with which one could in a regular manner defend 
oneself and friends against the rabble of mankind, succour the 
oppressed, and above all, payoff a rogue; though the last is 
neither especially practicable nor advisable. 
But if I liked to be at the side of these men to profit by their 
counsels and directions, younger persons, only a little older 
than myself, roused me to immediate emulation. I name here 
before all others, the brothers SCHLOSSER and GRIESBACH. 
But, as I came subsequently into a more intimate connexion 
,vith these, which lasted for many years uninterruptedly, I,vill 
only say for the present, that they were then praised as being 
distinguished in languages and other studies which opened the- 
academical course, and held up as models, and that everybody 
cherished the certain expectation that they would once do 
something uncommon in church and state. 
With respect to myself, I also had it in my lnind to produee 
something extraordinary, but in what it ,vas to consist was not 
clear. But as ,ve are apt to think rather upon the re-\yard 
which may be received than upon the merit ,vhich is to be 
acquired, so, I do not deny, that if I thought of a desirable 
piece of good fortune, it appeared to me most fascinating in 
the shape of that laurel garland ,vhich is 'voven to adorn the 
poet. 


. 
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EVERY bird has its decoy, and every man is led and n1Ìsled in 
a ,yay peculiar to himself. Nature, education, circumstances,. 
and habit kept me apart froln all that ,vas rude; and though 
I often came into contact ,vith the lower classes of people, par- 
ticularly mechanics, no close connexion grc,v out of it. I hacl 
indeed boldness enough to undel'Íake something uncomnlon 
and perhaps dangerous, and many times felt disposed to do 
so; but I ,vas ,vithout the handle by ,vhich to grasp ana 
hold it. 
1\1 ean,vhile I ,vas quite unexpectedly involved in an affair 
which brought me near to a great hazard, and at least for a 
long tilue into perplexity and distress. The good terms on 
,vhich I before stood ,vith the boy ,vhom I have already named 
Pylades 'vas maintained up to the time of IllY youth. '\7" e 
indeed sa,v each other less often, because our parents did not 
stand on the best footing with each othel"; but ,vhen ,ve did 
meet, the old raptures ôf friendship broke out immediatcly. 
Once we met in the alleys ,vhich offer a very agreeable ,valk 
bet,veen the outer and inner gate of Saint Gallus. "r e had 
scarcely returned greetings, than he said to me, "I holà to 
the saIne opinion as ever about YOlU' verses. Those ,vhich 
you recently communicated to me, I read aloud to some plea.. 
sant companions, and not one of thenl "rill believe that you 
have made them." "Let it pass," I ans,,"ered; ",ve will 
l11ake them and enjoy them, and the others may think and 
say of them ,vhat they please." 
"There comes the unbeliever now," added my friend. 
" We ,vill not speak of it," I replied; ",vhat is the use of it? 
one cannot convert theIn." " By no means," said my friend; 
" I cannot let the affair pass off in this ,vay." 
Mter a short and indifferent conversation, my young com- 
rade, ,vho ,vas but too ,veIl disposed to,vards me, could not 
suffer the matter to drop, without saying to the other, ,,-ith 
some resentment, " Here is my friend who made those pretty 
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verses, for which you will not give him credit! " "He will cer- 
tainJy not be offended at that," answered the other, "for we do 
him an honour ,vhen 've suppose that more learning is required 
to make such verses than one of his years can possess." I re- 
plied ,vith something indifferent; but my friend continued, 
" It will not cost much labour to convince you. Give him 
any theme, and he will make you a poem on the spot." 
I assented, ,ve were agreed, and the other asked me ,vhether 
I would venture to compose a pretty love-letter in rhyme, 
which a modest young woman nlight be supposed to 'w-rite to 
a young man, to declare her inclination. " Nothing is easier 
than that," I answered, "if I only had ,vriting materials." 
He pulled out his pocket almanac, in ,vhich there were a great 
many blank leaves, and I sat do,Vll upon a bench to ,vrite. 
They ,valked about in the meanwhile, but ahvays kept me in 
sight. I immediately brought the required situation before 
my mind, and thought ho\v agreeable it must be if some pretty 
girl were really attached to me, and would reveal her senti- 
ments to me, either in prose or verse. I therefore began my 
declaration ,vith delight, and in a little ,vhile executed it in a 
flo,ving measure, bet"\veen doggerel and madrigal, with the 
greatest possible naïveté, and in such a way that the sceptic 
was overcome ,vith admiration, and my friend ,vith delight. 
The request of the former to possess the poem I could the less 
refuse, as it ""as written in his almanac; and I ,villingly saw 
the documentary evidence of my capabilities in his hands. 
He departed ,vith many assurances of admiration and respect, 
and ,vished for nothing more than that ,ve should often meet; 
so we settled soon to go together into the country. 
Our party actually took place, and was joined by several 
more young people of the same rank. They were lllen of the 
middle, or, if you please, of the lo,ver class, who ,vere not 
wanting in brains, and who nloreover, as they had gone through 
school, ,vere possessed of various knowledge and a certain 
degree of culture. In a large, rich city there are many 1110des 
of gaining a livelihood. These got on by copying for the 
lawyers
 and by advancing the children of the lo,vcr order 
more than is usual in common schools. 'Vith grO'Vl1-UP 
children, ,vho ,vere about to be confirmed, they went through 
the religious courses; then, again, they assisted factors and 
merchants in some ,yay, and were thus enabled to enjoy them- 
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selves frugally in the evenings, and particularly on Sunda)"s 
and festivals. 
On the ,yay there, while they highly extolled my love... 
letter, they confessed to me that they had made a very Inerry 
use of it, viz.-that it had been copied in a feigned hand, 
and, with a few pertinent allusions, had been sent to a con- 
ceited young man, who was no,v firmly persuaded that a lady 
to whom he had paid distant court was excessively enamoured 
of him, and sought an opportunity for closer acquaintance. 
They at the same time told me in confidence, that he desired 
nothing more now than to be able to answer her in verse; but 
that neither he nor they,vere skilful enough, so that they 
earnestly solicited me to compose the much-desired reply. 
1\1 ystifications are and will continue to be an amusement 
for idle people, whether more or less ingenious. A venial 
wickedness, a self-complacent malice, is an enjoyment for 
those ,,,ho have neither resources in themselves nor a whole- 
some external activity. No age is quite exempt from such 
pruriences. "\tVe had often tricked each other in our childish 
years; many sports turn upon mystification and trick. The 
present jest did not seem to me to go further; I gave my con- 
sent. They imparted to me many particulars which the letter 
ought to contain, and ,ve brought it home already finished. 
A little ,vhile after,vards I was urgently invited, through 
my frienel, to take part in one of the evening feasts of that 
society. The lover, he said, was willing to bear the expense 
on this occasion, and desired expressly to thank the friend 
who had shown himself so excellent a poetical secretary. 
We came together late enough, the meal ,,"'as luost frugal, the 
,vine drinkable: ,vhile as for the conversation, it turned almost 
entirely on jokes upon the young man, who ,vas present, and 
certainly not very bright, and ,vho, after repeated readings of 
the letter, almost believed that he had written it himself. 
1\ly natural good-nature ,vould not allo,v me to take much 
pleasurc in such a malicious deception, and the repetition of 
the sanle subject soon disgusted me. I should certainly have 
passed a tedious evening, if an unexpected apparition had not 
revived me. On our arrival the table had already been neatly 
and orderly covered, and sufficient wine had been put on; 
,ve 
at down and remained alone, without requiring further 
serVIce. As there ,vas, ho,ycver, a want of wine at last, one 
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of them called for the maid; but instead of the maid there 
came in a girl of unCOlnmon, and, when one sa,v her ,vith an 
arounù her, of incredible beauty. "'Vhat do you desire?" 
she asked, after having cordially \vished us a good evening; 
" the maid is ill in bed. Can I serve you?" " The ,vine is 
out," said one; "if you ,vould fetch us a fe,v bottles, it ,,"ould 
be very kind." "Do it, Gretchen," * said another, "it is but 
a cat's leap from here." " Why not?" she ans\vered, and 
taking a few empty bottles from the table, she hastened out. 
Her form, as seen from behind, ,vas almost more elegant. 
The little cap sat so neatly upon her little head, ,vhich a 
slender tlll
oat united very gracefully to her neck and shoul- 
ders. Everything about her seemed choice, and one could 
survey her ,vhole form the lnore at ease, as one's attention 
was no more exclusively attracted and fettered by the quiet, 
honest eyes and lovely Inouth. I reproved my comrades for 
sending the girl out alone at night, but they only laughed at 
me, and I ,vas soon consoled by hcr return, as the publican 
lived only just across the ,vay. "Sit down ,vith us, in re- 
turn," said one. She did so; but, alas, she did not come 
near mc. She drank a glass to our health, and speedily 
departed, advising us not to stay very long together, and not 
to be so noisy, as her mother ,vas just going to bed. It 
'vas not, ho,vever, her o\vn mother, but the mother of our 
hosts. 
The form of that girl followed lne from that Inoment on every 
path; it ,vas the first durable impression ,vhich a fenlale being 
had made upon TIle; and as I could find no pretext to see her 
at home, and ,vould not seek one, I ,vent to church for love of 
her, and had soon traced out where she sat. Thus, during 
the long Protestant service, I gazed my fill at her. "'Then 
the congregation left the church I did 110t venture to acco
t 
her, much less to accompany her, and ,vas perfectly dclighted 
if she seemed to have remarked me and to have returncd my 
greeting wi t
l a nod. Yet I ,vas not long denied the happincss 
of approaching her. They had persuaded the lover
 ,vhos'C'- 
poetical secretary I had been, that the letter "'Titten in his 
nanlC had been actually despatched to the lady, and had 
strained to the ut1nost his expectations that an ans'ver nlust 
soon come. This, also, I was to ",vrite, and the waggish com. 
* The diminutive of Margaret.-Trans. 
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pany entreated me earnestly, through Pylades, to exert all my 
,vit and employ all my art, in order that this piece might be 
quite elegant and perfect. 
In the hope of again seeing my fair one, I went immediately 
to work, and thought of everything that ,yould be in the high- 
est degree pleasing if Gretchen ,vere ,vriting it to me. I 
inlagined I had written out everything so completely from her 
forln, her nature, her manner, and her lllind, that I could not 
refrain from wishing that it ,vere so in reality, and lost myself 
in rapture at the nlere thought that something sin1Ïlar could 
be sent from her to lne. l'hus I nlystified myself, ,,,,hile I 
intended to impose upon another; and much joy and much 
trouble ,vas yet to arise out of the affair. 'Vhen I was once 
more sUlllmoned, I had finished, promised to conle, and did 
not fail at the appointed hour. There ,vas only one of the 
young people at home; Gretchen sat at the ,vindo,v spinning; 
the mother was going to and fro. The young nlan desirea 
that I should read to hilll aloud; I did so, aud read not ,vith- 
out enlotion, as I glanced over the paper at the beautiful girl; 
and when I fancied that I remarked a certain uneasiness in 
her deportnlent, and a gentle flush on her cheeks, I uttered 
better and ,vith more animation that which I,vished to hear 
from herself. The cousin, ,,,,ho had often interrupted me with 
commendations, at last entreated me to make some amend- 
ments. 'These affected sonle passages 'v hich indeed were 
rather suited to the condition of Gretchen than to that of the 
lady, ,yho ,vas of a good family, wealthy, and kno,vn and 
respected in the city. After the young nlan had designated 
the desired changes, and had brought me an inkstand, but had 
taken leave for a short time on account of some business, 
I remained sitting on the bench against the ,vall, behind the 
large table, and essayed the alterations that ,vere to be made, 
on the large slate, ,vhich almost covered the whole table, 
using a sty Ie that ahvays lay in the ,vindo,v, because upon this 
slate reckonings ,vere often made, and various memoranda 
noted clo,vn, and .those coming in or going out even commu- 
nicated with each other. 
I had for a "Thile "Tritten different things and rubbed them 
out again, ,vhen I cxclaÌ1ned impati
ntly, "It ,,,ill not do ! " 
"So much the better," said the dear girl, in a grave tone; 
" I ,vished that it might not do ! You should not meddle ill 
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such matters." She arose from the distaff, and stepping 
to,vards the table, gave me a severe lecture, with a great deal 
of good sense and kindliness. "The thing seems an innocent 
jest; it is a jest, but it is not innocent. I have already lived 
to see several cases, in which our young people, for the sake 
of such mere mischief, have brought themselves into great 
difficulty." "But ,vhat shall I do?" I asked; "the letter is 
written, and they rely upon me to alter it." "Trust me," 
she replied, "and do not alter it; nay, take it back, put it in 
your pocket, go away, and try to make the matter straight 
through your friend. I will also put in a word; for look you, 
though I am a poor girl, and dependent upon these relations, 
-who indeed do nothing bad, though they often, for the sake 
of sport or profit, undertake a good deal that is rash,-I have 
resisted them, and ,vould not copy the first letter, as they 
requested. They transcribed it in a feigned hand, and if it is 
not other,vise, so may they also do ,vith this. And you, a 
young man of good family, rich, independent, why will you 
allow yourself to be used as a tool in a business which can 
certainly bring no good to you, and may possiblJ' bring much 
that is unpleasant?" I ,vas glad to hear her speaking thus 
continuously, for generally she introduced but few ,vords into 
conversation. l\Iy liking for her gre,v incredibly,-I was not 
master of myself,-and replied, "I 
un not so independent as 
you suppose; and of ,vhat use is \vealth to me, ,vhen the 
most precious thing I can desire is ,vanting?" 
She had dra,vn my sketch of the poetic epistle towards her, 
and read it half aloud in a s,veet and graceful manner. 
"That is very pretty," said she, stopping at a sort of naïve 
point; "but it is a pity that it is not destined for a real pur- 
pose." "That ,vere indeed very desirable," I cried, "and, 
oh! how happy must he be, who receives from a girl he infi- 
nitely loves, such an assurance of her affection." "There is 
much required for that.." she ans,vered; "and yet many 
things are possible." "For example," I continued, "if any 
one who knew, prized, honoured, and adored you, laid such a 
paper before you, ,vhat would you do ? " I pushed the paper 
nearer to her, ,vhich she had previously pushed back to me. 
She sn1Ìled, reflected for a moment, took the pen, and sub. 
scribed her nan1e. I 'vas beside myself ,vith rapture, sprang 
up, and ,vould have elnbraced her. " No kissing!" said she, 
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" that is so vulgar; but let us love if we can." I had taken 
up the paper, and thrust it into my pocket. "No one shall 
ever get it," said I; "the affair is closed. You have saved 
me." "Now complete the salvation," she exclaimed, "and 
hurry off, before the others arrive, and you fall into trouble 
and embarrassment." I could not tear myself a,vay from her; 
but she asked me in so kindly a manner, while she took my 
right hand in both of hers, and lovingly pressed it! The 
tears stood in my eyes; I thought hers looked moist. I 
pressed my face upon her hands and hastened a,vay. Never 
in my life had I found myself in such perplexity. 
The first propensities to love in an lillcorrupted youth take 
altogether a spiritual direction. Nature seems to desire that 
one sex may by the senses perceive goodness and beauty in 
the other. And thus to me, by the sight of this girl-by my 
strong inclination for her-a new world of the beautiful and 
the excellent had arisen. I read my poetical epistle a hundred 
times through, gazed upon the signature, kissed it, pressed it 
to my heart, and rejoiced in this amiable confession. But the 
more my transports increased, the more did it pain me, not to 
be able to visit her immediately, and to see and converse ,vith 
her again; for I dreaded the reproofs and importunities of 
her cousins. The good Pylades, who might have arranged the 
affair, I could not contrive to meet. The next Sunday, there- 
fore, I set out for Niederrad, where these associates generally 
used to go, and actually found them there. I ""as, however, 
greatly surprised, ,vhen, instead of behaving in a cross, distant 
manner, they caIne up to me ,vith joyful countenances. The 
youngest particularly was very friendly, took me by the hand, 
and said, "You have lately played us a sorry trick, and ,ve 
,vere very angry ,vith you; but your absconding and taking 
a\vay the poetical epistle has suggested a good thought to us, 
,,"hich otherwise might never have occlITred. By ,yay of atone- 
ment, you may treat us to-day, and you shall learn at the same 
time the notion we have, which will certainly give you plea- 
sure." This address put Ine in no little perplexity; for I had 
about me only money enough to regale myself and a friend; 
but to treat a whole company, and especially one which did 
not ahvays stop at the right time, I ,vas by no means pre- 
pared; nay, the proposal astonished me the 1110re, as they had 
always insisted, in the most honourable manner, that each 
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one should pay only his O'Vll share. They smiled at my dis- 
tress, and the youngest proceeded, "Let us first take a seat 
in the bo,ver, and then you shall learn more." 'Ve sat down, 
and he said, "'Vhen you had taken the love-letter with 
you, 've talked the whole affair over again, and came to a 
conclusion that ,ve had gratuitously misused your talent to the 
vexation of others and our own danger, for the sake of a mere 
paltry love of mischief, ,vhen ,ve cOlùd have employed it to the 
advantage of all of us. See, I have here an order for a ,ved- 
ding-poelu, as ,veil as for a dirge. The second must be ready 
immediately, the other can ,vait a week. No,v, if you make 
these, ,,
hich is easy for you, you ,vill treat us t,vice, and ,ve 
shall long remain your debtors." This proposition pleased 
me in every respect; for I had already in my childhood 
. looked ,vith a certain envy on the occasional poems/
 of ,,-hich 
then several circulated every ,veek, and at respectable mar- 
l"iages especially came to light by the dozen, because I thought 
I could make such things as ,veil, nay, better than others. 
No,van opportunity was offered 111e to sho,v lnyself, and espe- 
cially to see myself in print. I did not appear disinclined. 
They acquainted me with the personal particulars and the 
position of the family; I ,vent some,vhat aside, luade my 
plan, and produced some stanzas. However, ,vhen I returned 
to the company, and the wine ,vas not spared, the poem 
began to halt, and I could not deliver it that evening. 
"1'here is still time till to-morro'v evening," they said; 
"and ,ve ,vill confess to you that the fee ,vhich we receive 
for the dirge is enough to get us another plpasant evening 
to-mon"o"y. Come to us; for it is but fair that Gretchen 
too shouid sup with us, as it was she properly who gave us 
the notion." My joy ,vas unspeakable. On my,vay home 
I had onìy the remaining stanzas in my head, ,vrote do,vn the 
,vhole before I ,vent to sleep, and the next morning made a 
,'"ery neat fair copy. The day seemed infinitely long to me; 
and scarcely was it dusk, than I found myself again in the 
narro,v little d,velling beside the dearest of girls. 
The J'Olmg persons ,,'Í.th ,vhom in this ,yay I formed a 
closer and closer connexion were not properly lo,v, but 
ordinary sort of people. 1
heir activity ,vas commendable, and 
* That is to say, a poem written for a certain occasion, as a wedding, 
fûneral, &c. The German word is " Oelegenheits[/edicltt."-Trans. 
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I listened to them ,vith pleasure when they spoke of the mani- 
fold ways and lneans by ,vhich one could gain a living; above 
all they loved to tell of people, now very rich, ,vho had begun 
,vith nothing. Others to ,vhom they referred had, as poor 
clerks, rendered themselves indispensable to their employers
 
and had finally risen to be their sons-in-law: while others had 
so enlarged and improved a little trade in matches and the 
like, that they ,vere no,v prosperous merchants and tradesmen. 
But above all, to young Inen, ,vho ,vere active on their feet, 
the trade of agent and factor, and the undertaking of all sorts 
of commissions and charges for helpless rich men ,vas, they 
said, a most profitable means of gaining a livelihood. We all 
heard this eagerly, and each one fancied himself somebody, 
when he imagined, at the moment, that there was enough ill 
hinl, not only to get on in the ,vorld, but to acquire an extra- 
ordinary fortune. But no one seemed to carryon this conver- 
sation more earnestly than Pylades, ,vho at last confessed that 
he had an extraordinary passion for a girl, and was actually 
engaged to her. The circumstances of his parents ,,"ould not 
allo,v hiul to go to universities, but he had endeavoured to 
acquire a fine handwriting, a kno,vledge of accounts, and the 
modern languages, and would no,v do his best in hopes of 
attaining that domestic felicity. The cousins praised him for 
this, although they did not approve of a prenlature engage- 
ment to a girl, and they added, that while forced to ackno\v- 
ledge him to be a fine good fello,v, they did not consider him 
active or enterprising enough to do anything extraordinary. 
'Vhile he, in vindication of hÏ111self, circumstantially set forth 
,vhat he thought himself fit for, and ho,v he ,vas going to begin, 
the others ,vere also incited, and each one began to tell ,,"hat he 
"ras no, v able to do, doing, or carrying on, what he had already 
acconlplished, and what he sa,v immediately before him. The 
turn at last came to Ine. I ,vas to set forth mv course of life 
and prospects, and ,vhile I 'vas considering, Pj'-lades said, " I 
make this one proviso, if ,YO all ,vould stand on a level, that 
he does not bring into the account the external advantao-es of 
his position. He should rather tell us a tale ho,y he 
"ould 
proceed if at this moment he were thro,vll entirely upon his 
own resources, as ,ve are." 
Gretchen, ,vho till this moment had kept on spinning, rose 
and seated herself as usual at the end of the table. ,V chad 
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already emptied some bottles, and I began to relate the hypo- 
thetical history of my life in the best humour. " First of all, 
then, I commend myself to you," said I, "that you lnay con.. 
til1ue the custOlll you have begun to bestow on me. If you gra- 
dually procure file the profit of all the occasional poems, and 
,ve do not consume them in mere feasting, I shall soon come 
to something. But then you must not take it ill if I dabble 
also in your handicraft." Upon this I told them ,vhat I had 
observed in their occupations, and for ,vhich I held lnyself fit 
at any rate. Each one had previously rated his services in 
money, and I asked them to assist me also in completing my 
establishment. Gretchen had listened to all hitherto very 
attentively, and that in a position which ,vell suited her, 
,vhether she chose to hear or to speak. 'Vith both hands she 
clasped her folded arms, and rested them on the edge of the 
table. Thus she could sit a long ,vhile without moving any- 
thing but her head, which was never done without occasion or 
meaning. She had several times put in a word and helped us 
on over this and that, when we halted in our projects, and 
then ,vas again still and quiet as usual. I kept her in my eye, 
and it may readily be supposed that I had not devised and 
uttered my plan ,,
ithout reference to her . My passion for her 
gave to ,vhat I said such an air of truth and probability, that 
for a moment I deceived myself, imagined myself as lonely and 
helpless as my story supposed, and felt extremely happy in 
the prospect of possessing bel'. Pylades had closed his con- 
fession with marriage, and the question arose among the rest 
of us, ,vhether our plans went as far as that. "I have not 
the least doubt on that score," said I, " for properly a wife is 
necessary to everyone of us, in order to preserve at home and 
enable us to enjoy as a whole ,vhat we rake together abroad 
in such an odd way." I then made a sketch of a ,vife, such 
as I ,vished, and it must have turned out strangely if she had 
not been a perfect counterpart of Gretchen. 
The dirge ,vas consumed; the epithalamium no,v stood be- 
neficially at hand; I overcame all fear and care, and contrived, 
as I had many acquaintances, to conceal nlY actual evening 
entertainments from my family. To see and to be near the 
dear girl was soon an indispensable condition of my being. 
The friends had gro"'
n just as accustomed to me, and ,ve ,vere 
almost daily together þ as if it could not be otherwise. Pylades 
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had, in the meantinle, introduced his fair one into the house, 
and this pair passed many an evening with us. They, as bride 
and bridegroom, though still Tery much in the bud, did not 
conceal their tenderness; Gretchen's deportment to,vards me 
,vas only suited to keep me at a distance. She gave her hand 
to no one, not eyen to me; she allo,ved no touch; yet she 
nlany times seated herself near me, particularly ,vhen I wrote or 
read aloud.. and then laying her arm fanliliarly upon my shoul- 
der, she looked over the book or paper. If, however, I ventured 
on a similar freedom towards her, she withdrew, and would 
not soon return. This position she often repeated, and indeed all 
her attitudes and motions were very uniform, but al,vays equally 
fitting, beautiful, and charming. But such a familiarity I never 
saw her practise towards anybody else. 
One of the most innocent, and at the same time amusing, 
parties of pleasure in which I engaged with different com- 
panies of young people, was this: that we seated ourselves in 
the Höchst market-ship, observed the strange passengers packed 
away in it, and bantered and teased, no,v this one, no,v that, 
as pleaslU
e or caprice prompted. At Höchst ,ve got out at 
the same time as the market-boat from l\Ientz arrived. At a 
hotel there ,vas a well-spread table, "There the better sort of 
travellers, coming and going, ate with each other, and then 
proceeded, each on his way, as both ships returned. Every 
time, after dining, we sailed up to Frankfort, having, with a 
very large company, made the cheapest water-excursion that 
was possible. Once I had undertaken this journey with 
Gretchen's cousins, when a young man joined us at table in 
Höchst, ,vho might be a little older than we were. They knew 
him, and he got himself introduced to me. He had something 
yery pleasing in his manner, though he was not otherwise dis- 
tinguished. Coming from l\fentz, he now ,vent back ,vith us 
to Frankfort, and conversed ,vith TIle of everything that re- 
lated to the internal arrangements of the city, and the public 
offices and places, on ,vhich he seemed to me to be very ,vell 
informed. 'Vhen we separated he bade me fare,vell, and 
added, that he wished I might think ,vell of him, as he hoped 
on occasion to avail himself of my recommendation. I did not 
know ,vhat he meant by this, but the cousins enlightened me 
some days after; they spoke favourably of him, and requested 
me to intercede ,vith my gral1dÏather, as a middle place ,yas 
L 


, 
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just no,v vacant, ,vhich this friend ,vould like to obtain. I at 
first excused myself, because I had never In eddIed in such 
affairs; but they went on lli 1 ging me until I resolved to do it. 
I had already many tilnes remarked that, in these grants of 
offices, ,vhich unfortunately ,vere often regarded as matters of 
favour, the Inediation of my grandmother or an aunt had not 
been "rithout effect. I was now so advanced as to arrogate some 
influence to myself. For that reason, to gratify my friends, 
who declared themselves under every sort of obligation for such 
a kindness, I overcanle the timidity of a grandchild, and under- 
took to deliver a ,vritten application that was handed in to me. 
One Sunday, after dinner, as my grandfather ,vas busy in 
his garden, all the more because autumn ,vas approaching, and 
I tried to assist him on every side, I came for,vard ,vith my 
request and the petition, after some hesitation. He looked at 
it, and asked me whether I knew the young man. I told him 
in general terms ,,
hat was to be said, and he let the matter 
rest there. "If he has merit, and moreover good testimonials, 
I ",-ill fayour hiln for your sake and his own." lIe said no 
more, and for a long ,vhile I heard nothing of the matter. 
For some time I had observed that Gretchen span no more', 
but on the other hand ,vas employed in sewing, and that, too, 
on very fine ,york, ,vhich surprised me the more, as the days 
,vere already shortening, and ,vinter was coming on. I thought 
no further about it, only it troubled me that several times I 
had not found her at home in the Inorning as formerly, and could 
not learn, ,vithout importunity, ,vhither she had gone. Yet I 
'vas destined one day to be surprised in a very odd nlanner:.. 

Iy sister, ,vho ,vas getting herself ready for a ball, asked me- 
to fetch her 
ome so-caned Italian flowers, at a fashionable 
milliner's. They ,vere Inade in convents, and ,vere small and 
pretty; myrtles especially, dwarf-roses, and the like, came out 
-quite beautifully and naturally. I granted her the fayour, and 
,vent to the shop ,vhere I had already often been ,vith her
 
Hardly had I entered and greeted the proprietress, than I saw 
sitting in the windo,v a lady, who in a lace cap looked very 
young and pretty, and in a silk mantilla seemed very well 
.shaped. I could easily recognize that she ,vas an assistant, 
for she was occupied in fastening a ribbon and feathers upon a 
hat. The milliner showed me the long box ,vith single flowers 
()f various sQrts; I lOQked them over) and as J mad
 my choioo 
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glanced again to,vards the lady in the ,vinclow; but ho,v 
great ,vas my astonishment ,vhen I perceived an incredible 
siIlÜlarity to Gretchen, nay, was forced to be couvinced at la
t 
that it was Gretchen herself. No doubt remained, when she 
""inked ,vith her eyes and gave me a sign that I Illust not be- 
tray our acquaintance. I nü\v,vith IllY choosing and rejecting 
drove the lnilliner into despair Illore than eyen a lady could 
have c1one
 I had, in fact, no choice, for I ,,-ras excessiyely 
confused, and at the same tÏ1ne liked to linger, because it kept 
me near the girl, ,vhose disguise annoyed me, though in that dis- 
guise she appeared to Ille Illore enchanting than ever. Finally, 
the Illilliner seeIlled to lose all patience, and ,vith her own 
hands selected for Ille a whole bandbox full of flo,vers, ,vhich 
I ,vas to place before my sister and let her choose for herself. 
Thus I ,vas, as it were, driven out of the shop, ,,,,hile she sent 
the box first by one of her girls. 
Scarcely had I reached home than my father caused DIe 
to be called, and comlllunicated to me that it was no,v 
quite certain that the Archduke Joseph would be elected and 
cro,vned J{ing of Rome. An event so highly important was 
not to be expected without preparation, nor allowed to pass 
,vith mere gaping and staring. He wished, therefore, he said, 
to go through ,vith me the election- and coronation-diaries of 
the two last coronations, as well as through the last capitulations 
of election, in order to reIllark what ne,v conditions might be 
added in the present instance. The diaries ,vere opened, and 
,ve occupied ourselves ,vith theIll the whole day till far into 
the night, ,vhile the pretty girl, sometiIlles in her old h011se- 
Ò1"ess, sOllletinles in her ne,v costullle, ever hovered before mp, 
backwards and forwards among the most august objects of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 'This evening it ,vas Ï1npossible to see 
her, and I lay a,,"ake through a very restless night. The study 
of yesterday ""as the next day zealously resulned, and it ,vas 
not till to,vards evening that I found it possible to visit nlY 
fair one, 'VhOlll I met again in hcr usual house-dress. She 
smiled when she sa,v me, but I did not venture to nlention 
anything before the others. 'Vhen the ,vhole company sat 
quietly together again
 she began and said, " It is unfair that 

"ou do not confide to our friend ,vhat ,ye have lately resolved 
upon." She then continued to relate, that after our late con- 
versation, in ,vhich the discussion was ho,v anyone could get 
L2 
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on in the world, something was also said of the way in which 
a woman could enhance the value of her talent and labour, and 
advantageously employ her time. The cousins had conse- 
quently proposed that she should make an experiment at a 
milliner's ,vho was just then in want of an assistant. They 
had, she said, alTanged with the ,voman; she ,vent there so 
many hours a-day, and was well paid; only when there she 
,vas obliged, for propriety's sake, to conform to a certain dress, 
which, however, she left behind her every time, as it did not 
at all suit her other modes of life and employment. I was 
indeed set at rest by this declaration, but it did not quite please 
me to know that the pretty girl ,vas in a public shop, and at a 
place ,vhere the fashionable world found a convenient resort. 
"But I betrayed nothing, and strove to work off my jealous 
care in silence. For this the younger cousin did not allow me 
a long time, as he once Inore came for,vard ,vith a proposal for 
an occasional poem, told me all the personalities, and at once 
desired me to prepare myself for the invention and disposition 
of the ,york. He had already spoken ,vith me several times 
concerning the proper treatnlent of such a theme, and as I was 
yoluble in these cases, he readily asked me to explain to hÍ1n 
circumstantially what is rhetorical in these things, to give him 
a notion of the matter, and to make use of my own and others' 
labours in this kind for examples. The young man had some 
brains, though he ,vas ,,,ithout a trace of a poetical vein, and now 
he went so much into particulars, and wished to haye such an 
account of everything, that I gave utterance to the remark: "It 
seems as if you ,yanted to encroach upon my trade and steal aw"ay 
my customers !" "I ,vill not deny it," said he, sn1Îling, " as 
I shall do you no harnl by it. This will only continue to the 
time when you go to the university, and till then you must 
allow me still to profit something by your society." " l\lost 
cordially," I replied, and I encouraged him to dra,v out a plan, 
to choose a nletre according to the character of his subject, 
and to do ,vhatever else n1Îght seem necessary. He went to 
work in earnest, but did not succeed. I ,vas in the end com- 
pelled to re- ,vrite so much of it, that I could more easily and 
better have ,vritten it all from the beginning myself. Yet this 
teaching and learning, this mutual labour, afforded us good 
entertainment: Gretchen took part in it and had Inany a pretty 
notion, so that ,ve were all pleased, we may indeed say, happy. 
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During the day she worked at the milliner's: in the evenings 
,ve generally met together, and our contentment was not even 
disturbed when at last the commissions for occasional poenlS 
began to leave off. Still we felt hurt once, ,vhen one of them 
canle back under protest, because it did not suit the party who 
ordered it. 'Ve consoled ourselves, ho,vever, as ,ye considered 
it our very best ,york, and could therefore declare the other a 
bad judge. The cousin, ,vho ,vas detern1Ìned to learn some- 
thing at any rate, resorted to the expedient of inventing pro- 
blems, in the solution of ,vhich ,ye alw.ays found amusement 
enough, but as they brought in nothing, our little banquets 
had to be much more frugally managed. 
That great political object, the election and coronation of a 
King of Ronle, was pursued ,vith more and more earnestness. 
The assenlbling of the electoral college, originally appointed to 
take place at Augsburgin the October of 1763, ,vas no, v trans- 
ferred to Frankfort, and both at the end of this year and in the 
beginning of the next, preparations ,vent forward, which should 
usher in this inlportant business. The beginning ,vas made by 
a parade never yet seen by us. One of our chancery officials 
on horseback, escorted by four trunlpeters likewise mounted, 
and surrounded by a guard of infantry, read in a loud clear 
voice at all the corners of the city, a prolix edict, which an- 
nounced the forthcoming proceedings, and exhorted the citi- 
zens to a becoming deportment suitable to the circumstances. 
The council was occupied with weighty considerations, and it 
,vas not long before the Imperial Quarter-l\laster, despatched 
by the Hereditary Grand :l\1:arshal, made his appearance, in 
order to aITange and designate the residences of the anlbassa- 
dol's and their suites, according to the old custonl. OlU" house 
lay in the Palatine district, and ,ve had to provide for a new 
but agreeable billetting. The middle story, ,vhich Count Tho- 
rane had formerly occupied, ,vas given up to a cavalier of the 
Palatinate, and as Baron von J{önigsthal, the N uremberg 
chargé d'affaires, occupied the upper floor, we were still nlOl.e 
cro,vded than in the time of the French. This served me 
as a new excuse to be out of doors, and to pass the greater 
part of the day in the _streets, that I might see all that was 
open to public view. 
Mter the preliminary alteration and arrangenlent of the 
rooms in the to,vn-house had seemed to us worth seeing, after 
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the an'ival of the ambassadors one after another, and their first 
solenlll ascent in a body, on the 6th of February, had taken 
place, ,ve acbnired the conling in of the inlperial commissioners, 
and thcir ascent also to the RÖ'lner, ,vhich ,vas made ,vith 
great ponlp. The dignified person of the PRINCE of LICHT- 
ENSTEIN made a good inlpression; yet connoisseurs main- 
wined that the sho,vy liveries had already been used on 
another occasion, and that this election and coronation ,yould 
hardly equal in brilliancy that of Charles the Seventh. 'Ve 
younger folks were content ,vith ,vhat was before our eyes; 
all seemed to us very fine, and much of it perfectly astonishing. 
The electoral congress ,vas fiÅed at last for the 3rd of March. 
New formalities again set the city in motion, and the alternate 
yisits of ceremony on the part of the ambassadors kept us 
ahvays on our legs. 'Ve ,vere compelled, too, to ,vatch closely, 
as we ,vere not only to gape about, but to note everytlúng ,veIl, 
in order to give a proper report at home, and even to make out 
nlany little Inemoirs, on ,vhich my father and Herr von !{ö- 
nigsthal had deliberated, partly for our exercise and partly for 
their o,vn information. And certainly this ,vas of pcculiar ad- 
vantage to me, as I ,vas enabled very tolerably to keep a living 
election- and coronation-diary, as far as regarded externals. 
The person ,vho first of alllnade a durable impression upon 
me ,vas the chief ambassador froln the electorate of Mentz, 
BARON VON ERTIIAL, after,vards Elector. 'Vithout having 
anything striking in his figure, he ,vas always highly pleasing 
to Ine in his black gO'VIl trimmed ,vith lace. The second anl- 
bassador, BARO)r VON GROSCHLAG, ,vas a well-formed man of 
the ,yorld, easy in his exterior, but conducting hÎ1nself ,vith 
great decorum. He every,,-here produced a very agreeable 
impression. PRINCE ESTERHAZY, the Bohenlian envoy, ,vas 
not tall, though ,vell-formed,liyely, and at the sanle tÍIne emi- 
nently decorous, ,vithout pride or coldness. I had a special 
liking for him, because he renlinded me of MARSIIAL DE BRO- 
GLIO. Yet the form and dignity of these excellent persons 
vanished, in a certain degree, before the prejudice that ,vas 
entertained in favour of BARON VON PLOTHO, the Branden- 
burg ambassador. This man, ,vho ,vas distinguished by a 
certain parsimony, both in his O\Vl1 clothes and in his liveries 
and equipages, had been greatly renowned from the time of the 
seven years' ,val", as a diplomatic hero. At Ratisbon, when the 
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Notary April thought, in the presence of ,vitllesses, to serve 
him ,vith the declaration of outla,vry,yhich had been issued 
against his king, he had, ,yith the laconic exclamation: 
" 'Vhat ! you serve? " thro,vn hiln, or caused him to be thro,vn, 
do,vn stairs. 'Ve believed the first, because it pleased us best, 
and "'"e could readily believe it of the little conlpact man, ,vith 
his black, fiery eyes glancing here and there. All eyes ,vere 
directed to,vards him, particularly when he alighted. There 
arose every tinle a sort of joyous ,vhispering, and but little ,vas 
wanting to a regular explosion, or a shout of TTivat! Bravo! 
So high did the king, and all who ,vere devoted to hun, body 
and soul, stand in favour ,vith the cro,vd, anlong ,vhonl, besides 
the Frankforters, ,vere Germans fronl all parts. 
On the one hand these things gave me nluch pleasure; as 
all that took place, no lnatter of ,vhat nature it n1Ïght be, con... 
cealed a certain meaning, indicated some internal relation, and 
such symbolic ceremonies agaul, for a moment, represented 
as living the old Enlpire of Germany, ahnost choked to death 
by so lnany parchlnents, papers, and books. But, on the other 
hand, I could not suppress a secret displeasure, ,vhen I ,vas 
forced, at home, on my father's account, to transcribe the in- 
ternal transactions, and at the same tinle to remark that here 
several po,vers, which balanced each other, stood in opposition, 
and only so far agreed, as they designed to linlit the ne,v ruler 
even nlore than the old one; that everyone valued his influence 
only so far as he hoped to retain or enlarge his privileges, and 
better to secure his independence. Nay, on this occasion they 
were more attentive than usual, because they began to fear 
Joseph the Second, his yehenlence and probable plans. 
With my grandfather and other menlbers of the COlIDCiI, 
vihose families I used to visit, 'this ,vas no pleasant time, they 
had so much to do ,vith meeting distinguished guests, compli- 
menting, and the delivery of presents. No less had the magis- 
trate, both in general and in particlùar, to defend hinlself, to 
resist, and to protest, as everyone on such occasions desires 
to extort something from him, or burden hinl ,vith sonlething, 
and fc,v of those to ,,,,horn he appeals support hinI, or lend him 
their aid. In short, all that I had read in Lersner' 8 Chronicles 
of similar incidents on similar occasions, ,vith adniÏration ot 
the patience and perseverance of those good old councilmen, 
came once more yividly before my eyes. 
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Many vexations arise also from this, that the city is gra- 
dually overrun ,vith people, both useful and needless. In vain 
are the courts reminded, on the part of the city, of prescrip- 
tions of the Golden Bull, no,v, indeed, obsolete. Not only the 
deputies with their attendants, but many persons of rank, and 
others who come from curiosity or for private objects, stand 
under protection, and the question as to ,vho is to be billetted 
out, and ,vho is to hire his own lodging, is not always decided 
at once. The tumult constantly increases, and even those "\vho 
have nothing to give, or to answer for, begin to feel uncom- 
fortable. 
Even ,ve young people, who could quietly contenlplate it all, 
ever found something which did not quite satisfy our eyes or 
our imagination. The Spanish mantles, the huge feathel"ed 
hats of the ambassadors, and other objects here and there, had 
indeed a truly antique look; but there was a great deal, on 
the other hand, so half-new or entirely modern, that the affair 
assumed throughout a motley, unsatisfactory, often tasteless 
appearance. We were very happy to learn, therefore, that 
great preparations were made on account of the journey to 
Frankfort of the Emperor and future King; that the proceed- 
ings of the college of electors, which were based on the last 
electoral capitulation, "\vere no"\v going forward rapidly; and 
that the day of election had been appointed for the 27th of 
March. Now there was a thought of fetching the insignia of 
the Empire from Nuremberg and Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and next we 
expected the entrance of the Elector of Mentz, ,,'"hile the 
disputes with his ambassadors about the quartering ever con- 
tinued. 
Meanwhile I pursued my clerical labours at honle very 
actively, and perceived nlany little suggestions (1nonita) which 
came in from all sides, and were to be regarded in the new 
capitulation. Every rank desired to see its privileges gua- 
ranteed and its importance increased in this document. Very 
many such observations and desires ,vere, ho,vever, put aside; 
much remained as it was, though the suggestors (monentes) 
received the most positive assurances that the neglect should 
in no wise enure to their prejudice. 
In the nleanwhile the office of lnlperial Marshal ,vas forced 
to undertake many dangerous affairs; the cro,vd of strangers 
increased, and it became more and more difficult to find 
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lodgings for them. Nor was. there unanimity as to the limits 
of the different precincts of the Electors. The magistracy 
wished to keep from the citizens the burdens ,vhich they were 
not bound to bear, and thus day and night there were hourly 
grievances, redresses, contests, and misunderstandings. 
The entrance of the Elector of Mentz happened on the 
21st of lVlay. Then began the cannonading., ,vith ,vhich for a 
long time ,ve ,vere often to be deafened. This solemnity ,vas 
important in the series of ceremonies; for all the men "\vhom 
we had hitherto seen, high as they,vere in rank, ,vere still 
only subordinates; but here appeared a sovereign, an inde- 
pendent prince, the first after the Emperor, preceded and 
accompanied by a large retinue worthy of hinlself. Of the 
pomp which marked his entrance I should have much to tell, 
if I did not purpose returning to it hereafter, and on an occa- 
sion which no one could easily guess. 
What I refer to is this :-the same day, LAVATER, on his 
return home from Berlin, came through Frankfort, and saw the 
solemnity. No,v, though such worldly formalities could not 
have the least value for him, this procession, with its display 
and all its accessaries, might have been distinctly impressed 
on his very lively imagination; for, many years after,vards, 
when this elllinent but singular man showed me a poetical 
paraphrase of, I believe, the Revelation of St. John, I dis- 
covered the entrance of Anti-Christ copied, step by step, 
figure by figure, circunlstance by circumstance, from the en- 
trance of the Elector of 
Ientz into Frankfort, in such a 
manner, too, that even the tassels on the heads of the dun- 
cololITed horses were not ,vanting. More can be said on 
this point when I reach the epoch of that strange kind of 
poetry, by which it was supposed that the myths of the Old 
and Ne,v Testaments were brought nearer to our view and 
feelings ,vhen they "\vere completely travestied into the modern 
style, and clothed ,vith the vestments of present life, whether 
gentle or simple. Ho,v this mode of treatnlent gradually 
obtained favour, ,vill be likewise discussed hereafter; yet 
I may here simply remark that it could not ,yell be car- 
ried further than it was by Lavater and bis emulators, one 
of these having described the three holy kings riding into 
Bethlehem, in such modem form, that the princes and gen- 
tlemen whonl Lavater used to visit were not to be mistaken 
as the persons. 
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'Ve ,vill then for the present aUo,v the ELECTOR E:\fERIC 
JOSEPH to enter the Compostello incognito, so to speak, 
und turn to Gretchen, ,vholu, just as the cro,vd ,vas dis- 
persing, I spied in the cro,vd, accompanied by Pylades and 
his mistress, the three now seeming to be inseparable. 'Ve 
had scarcely COlne up to each other and exchanged greetings, 
than it ,vas agreed that ""C should pass the evening; together, 
and I kept the appointment punctually. The usual company 
had assenlblcd, and each one had something to relatc, to say, 
or to remark--ho,v one had been most struck by this thing 
and another by that. " Your speeches," said Gretchen at 
last, "perplex me even n10re than the events of the time 
thenlselves. 'Vhat I have scen I cannot make out; and 
8hould ycrymuch like to kno,v ,vhat a great deal of it means." 
I replied that it ,vas easy for me to render her this ser- 
vice. She had only to say what particularly interested her. 
This she did, and as I was about to explain some points, it 
was found that it ,,,"ould be better to proceed in order. I not 
lliskilfully con1pared these solemnities and functions to a 
IJlay, in ,,,,l1Ïch the curtain was let do,Vll at ,vill, ,vhile the 
actors played on, and ,vas then raised again, so that the spec- 
Í<'1tors could once more, to some extent, take part in the action. 
As now I ,vas very loquacious ,vhen I ,vas allowed my 
O'Vll way, I related the ,vhole, from the beginning down to 
the time present, in the best order; and to make the subject 
of my discourse n10re apparent, did not fail to use the 
pencil and the large slate. Being only slightly interrupted by 
some lJuestions and obstinate assertions of the others, I 
brought my discourse to a close, to the general satisfaction, 
while Gretchen, by her unbroken attcntion, had highly en- 
couraged nle. At last she thanked n1e, and envied, as she said, 
all ,vho ,vere infornled of the affairs of this ,vorld, and knew 
ho,v this and that came about and "\vhat it signified. She 
,vished she ,vere a boy, and 11lanaged to ackno,vledge, ,vith 
much kindness, that she ,vas indebted to me for a grcat deal 
of instruction. "If I ,vere a boy," said she, ",ve ,youlcl 
learn something good together at the university." The con- 
'
ersation continued in this strain; she definitiyely resolved 
to take instruction in 
French, of the absolute necessity of 
,vhich she had become well a,vare in the milliner's shop. I 
asked her why she no longer ,vent there; for during the latter 
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tilnes, not being able to go out much in the evening, I had 
oftcn passed the shop during the day for her sake, merely to 
see her for a moment. She explaincd that she had not liked 
to expose herself there in these unsettled times. .A..s soon as 
the city retlu'ned to its former condition she intended to go 
there again. 
Then the discourse ,vas on the impending day of election. 
I contrived to tcll, at length, "\yhat ,vas going to happen, and 
ho,v, and to support my demonstrations in detail by dra,vings 
on the tablet; for I had the place of conclave, ,yith its altars, 
thrones, seats, and chairs, perfectly before my mind. 'Ve 
separated at the proper time, and in a peculiarly cOlnfortable 
franle of mind. 
For, with a young couple who are in any degree harmo- 
niously formed by nattu'"e, nothing can conduce to a more 
beautiful union than when the nlaiden is anxious to learn, 
and the youth inclined to teach. 1'here arises fronl it a ,yell- 
grounded and agreeable relation. She sees in him the creator 
of her spiritual existence, and he sees in her a creat.ure that 
ascribes her perfection, not to nature, not to chance, nor to 
anyone-sided inclination, but to a mutual ,vill; and this reci- 
procation is so s,veet, that ,ve cannot ,vonder, if fronl the days 
of the old and the ne,v* Abelard, the most violent passions, 
and as much happiness as unhappiness, have arisen from such 
an intercourse of t,vo beings. 
'Vith the next day began. great commotion in the city, on 
account of the visits paid and returned ,vhich no,,," took place 
,,"ith the greatest cerenlony. But ,vhat particularly intercsted 
nlC, as a citizen of Frankfort, and ga.ve rise to a great many 
reflections, ,vas the taking of the oath of security (Sz'cl
el'heit- 
seÙles) by the council, the n1Îlitary, and the body of citizens, 
not through representatives, but personally, and in mass: first, 
in the great hall of the Römer, by the magistracy and staff- 
officers; then in the great square (Platz), the Römprberg, by 
all the citizens, according to their respectiye ranks, grada- 
tions, or quarterings; and lastly by the rest of the military. 
Ilerc one could survey at a single glance the entire conUl1on- 
,vealth, assenlbled for the honourable plu'"pose of s,vearing 
security t? the head and menlbers of the Empire, and Ull- 
* The" new Abelard" is St. Preu.x, in the Nouvelle Heloise of Rous. 
seau.- Trans. 
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broken peace during the great ,,'"ork now impending. The 
Electors of Treves and of Cologne had nowal:-:o arrived in 
person. On the evening before the day of election all 
strangers are sent out of the city, the gates are closed, the 
Je,ys are confined to their quarter, and the citizen of Frank- 
fort prides hilnself not a little that he alone may be a ,vitness 
of so great a solemnity. 
All that had hitherto taken place ,vas tolerably modern; 
the highest and high personages moved about only in coaches; 
but no,v we were going to see them in the primitive n1anner on 
horseback. The concourse and rush were extraordinary. I 
managed to squeeze myself into the Römer, which I kne-\v as 
familiarly as a mouse does the private corn-loft, till I reached 
the main entrance, before ,vhich the Electors and ambassadors, 
'\vho had first arrived in their state-coaches, and had assem- 
bled above, were no,v to mount their horses. The stately, 
,veIl-trained steeds were covered ,vith richly laced housings, 
and ornamented in every ,yay. The Elector Emeric Joseph, 
a comfortable-looking man, look
d ,veIl on horseback. Of the 
other t,vo I remember less, excepting that the red princes' 
mantles, trimmed ,vith ermine, ,vhich ,ve had been accus- 
tomed to see only in pictures before, seemed to us very 
romantic in the open air. The ambassadors of the absent 
temporal Electors, ,vith their Spanish dresses of gold bro- 
cade, en1broidered over ,vith gold, and trimmed ,vith gold 
lace, likewise did our eyes good; and the large feathers par- 
ticularly, that ,vaved most splendidly from the hats, ,vhich were 
cocked in the antique style. But ,vhat did not please me 
,vere the short modern breeches, the ,vhite silk stockings, 
and the fashionable shoes. 'Ve should have liked half-boots 
-gilded as n1uch as they pleased-sandals, or son1ething of 
the kind, that we might have seen a n10re consistent costume. 
In deportment the Ambassador Von Plotho again (1istin- 
guished himself from all the rest. lIe appeared lively and 
cheerful, anù seemed to have no great respect for the ,vhole 
ceremony. For -,yhen his front-n1an, an elderly gentleman, 
could not leap ilnmediately on his horse, and he ,vas therefore 
forced to wait some time in the grand entrance, he did not 
refrain from laughing, till his O'Vll horse was brought for,vard, 
upon ,vhich he S"'llng himself very dexterously, and ,vas again 
admired by us as a most ,vorthy representative of Frederick 
the Second. 
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Now the curtain was for us once more let do-WIl. I had 
indeed tried to force my ,yay into the church; but that place 
,vas more inconvenient than agreeable. 
rhe voters had ,vith- 
drawn into the SanCill'ln, where prolix ceremonies usurped the 
place of a deliberate consideration as to the election. Mter 
long delay, pressure, and bustle, the people at last heard the 
name of Joseph the Second, who ,vas proclaimed King of 
Rome. 
The thronging of strangers into the city became greater and 
greater. Everybody ,vent about in his holiday clothes, so 
that at last none but dresses entirely of gold were found 
worthy of note. The Emperor and King had already arrived 
at Heusenstarn'ln, a castle of the COlmts of Schönborn, and 
were there in the customary manner greeted and welcomed; 
but the city celebrated this important epoch by spiritual festi- 
vals of all the religions, by high masses and sermons; and on 
the temporal side by incessant firing of cannon as an accom- 
paniment to the Te Deu'lns. 
If all these public solemnities, from the beginning up to 
this point, had been regarded as a deliberate ,york of al'Ì, not 
much to find falùt with would have been founù. All ,vas ,vell 
l)repared. The public scenes opened gradually, and ,vent on 
increasing in importance; the men gre,v in number, the per- 
sonages in dignity, their appurtenances, as ,veil as themselves, 
in splendour; and thus it advanced "ith every day, till at 
last even a well-prepared and firm eye became bewildered. 
The entrance of the Elector of Mentz, which "
e have r
 
fused to describe more completely, was magnificent and im- 
posing enough to suggest to the imagination of an eminent 
lnan, the advent of a great prophesied 'V orld-Ruler; even we 
were not a little dazzled by it. But no,v our expectation '\yas 
stretched to the utmost, as it was said that the Emperor and 
the future King ,vere approaching the city. At a little dis... 
tance from Sachsenhausen, a tent had been erected, in which 
the entire magistracy remained, to sho,v the appropriate 
honour, and to proffer the keys of the city to the chief of the 
Empire. Further out, on a fair spacious plain, stood another 
-3. state pavilion, ,vhither the ,vhole body of electoral princes 
and ambassadors repaired, ,vhile their retinues extended 
along the ,vhole way, that gradually, as their turns came, they 
might again moye towards the city, and enter properly into 
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the procession. By this time the Emperor reached the tcnt, 
entered it, and the princes and ambassadors, after a 1l10st 
respectful reception, withdrew, to facilitate the passage of the 
chief ruler. 
\Ve others ,,,,ho remained in the city to adnlire this pOlnp 
within the "\valls and streets, still more than could have been 
aone in the open fields, ,vere very "
ell cntertained for a ,vhile 
by the barricade set up by the citizens in the lanes, by the 
throng of people, and by the various jests and improprieties 
which arose, till the ringing of bells and the thunder of 
cannon announced to us the immediate approach of l\;Iajesty. 
'Vhat must have been particularly grateful to a Frankforter 
,vas, that on this occasion, in the presence of so many sove- 
reigns and their representatives, the imperial city of Frank- 
fort also appeared as a little sovereign; for her cquen"y opened 
the procession; chargers ,,"ith armorial trappings, upon ,vhich 
the ,vhite eagle on a red field looked very fine, follo,ved him; 
then caIne attendants and officials, drummers and trumpeters, 
and deputies of the council, accompanied by the clerks of the 
council, in the city livery, on foot. Immediately behind 
t.hese ,vere the three companies of citizen cavalry, very wen 
nlounted-the same that ,ve had seen from our youth, at the 
reception of the escort and on other public occasions. We 
rejoiced in our participation of the honour, and in our hundred- 
thousandth part of a sovereignty "rhich no,vappeared in its 
full brilliancy. The different t.rains of the IIereditary Imperial 
l\Iarshal, and of the envoys deputed by the six temporal 
Electors, marched after these step by step. N one of them 
consisted of less than t,venty attendants, and t,vo state-car- 
riages-solne even of a greater number. The retinue of the 
spiritual Electors ,vas evcr on the increase,-their servants 
and donlestic officers seemed innumerable,-thc Elector of 
Cologne and the Elector of Treves had above t,,"enty staÍB- 
carriages, and the Elector of l\fent7. quite as many alone.. 
The servants, both on horseback and on foot, ,vere clothed 
1110st splendidly throughout; the lords in the equipages, 
spiritual and temporal, had not on1Îtted to appear richly and 
venerably dressed, and adorned ,yith all the badges of their 
orders. 111e train of his Imperial l\Iajesty no,v, as ,vas fit, 
surpassed all the rest. The riding-n1asters, the led horses, 
the equipages, the shabracks and caparisons, attracted every 
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eye, ancl the sixteen six-horse gala-wagons of the Imperial 
Chalnberlains, Privy Councillors, High Chamberlain, High 
Stewards, and High Equerry, closed, with great pomp, this 
division of the procession, which, in spite of its magnificence 
and extent, ,vas still only to be the yan-gllard. 
But no,v the line concentrated itsclf nlore and lllore, ,vhile 
the dignity and parade kept on increasing. For, in the midst 
of a chose
 escort of their own domestic attendants, the most 
of them on foot, and a fe,v on horseback, appeared the Elec- 
toral ambassadors as well as the Electors in person, in ascend- 
ing order, each one in a 11lagnificent state-carriage. Imme- 
diately behind the Elector of l\rIentz, tcn imperial footmen, one 
and forty lackeys, and eight Heyducks,-A
 announced their Ma- 
jesties. The most magnificent state-carriage, furnished even 
at the back part ,vith an entire ,vindow of plate-glass, orna- 
mented with paintings, lacker, carved work, and gilding, 
covered with red embroidered velvet on the top and inside, 
allo,ved us very conveniently to behold the Elnperor and J{ing, 
the long-desired heads, in all their glory. The procession ,vas 
led a long circuitous route, partly fronl necessity, that it might 
be able to unfold itself, and partly to rendcr it visible to the 
great multitude of people. It had passed through Sachsen- 
hausen, oyer the bridge, up the Fahrgasse, then dO"rzl the 
Zeile, and turned to,vards the inner city through the Katha- 
l.inenpfortc, forll1erly a gate, and since the enlargement of the 
city, an open thoroughfare. Here it had been fortunately 
considered that, for a scries of years, the external grandeur of 
the world had gone on expanding both in height and breadth. 
Measure had been taken, and it was found that the present 
imperial state-carriage could not, "7ithout striking its carved 
,york and other out,vard decorations, get through this gateway, 
through ,vhich so many princes and emperors had gone back- 
,vards and for,vards. The matter ,vas debated, and to avoicl 
an inconvenient circuit, it ,vas resolved to take up the pave.. 
ments, and to contrive a gentle ascent and descent. 'Vith the 
sanle vie,v they had also removed all the projecting eaves from 
thc shops and booths in the strcet, that neither cro'vn, nor eao-Ic, 
nor the genii should receive any shock or injury. 0 
Eagerly as ,vc directed our eyes to the high personages ,vhen 
this precious vessel with such precious contents approached us, 
* A class of t\ttelldIDlts dressed in Hungarian costume.- Trans-a. 
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,ve cOlùd not avoid turning our looks upon the noble horses, 
their harness, and its embroidery; but the strange coachmen 
and outriders, both sitting on the horses, particularly struck 
us. They looked as if they had come from some other nation, 
or even from another world, ,vith their long black and yellO'w' 
velvet coats, and their caps with large plumes of feathers, after 
the inlperial court fashion. N ow the crowd became so dense 
that it was impossible to distinguish much more. The Swiss 
guard on both sides of the carriage, the Hereditary Marshal 
holding the Saxon s,,,"ord up,vards in his right hand, the Field- 

larshals, as leaders of the Imperial Guard, riding behind the 
carriage, the imperial pages in a body, and finally, the Imperial 
Horse-guard (Hatschiergarde) itself, in black velvet frocks 
(Flügelr'Öck), "rith all the seams edged with gold, under 
"hich 
'vere red coats and leather-coloured camisoles, likewise richly 
decked ,vith gold! One scarcely recovered oneself from sheer 
seeing, pointing, and sho,ving, so that the scarcely less splen- 
didly clad body-guards of the Electors were barely looked at, 
and we should perhaps have ,vithdrawn from the ,vindows, if 
,ve had not wished to take a view of our own magistracy, who 
closed the procession in their fifteen t,vo-horse coaches, and 
particularly the clerk of the council, with the city keys on red 
velvet cushions. That our company of city grenadiers should 
cover the rear, seemed to us honourable enough, and we felt 
doubly and highly edified as Germans and as Frankforters by 
tIus great day. 
'Ve had taken our place in a house "Thich the procession 
had to pass again when it returned from the cathedral. Of 
re
igious services, of music, of rites and solenlnities, of addresses 
and ans,vers, of propositions and readings aloud, there ,vas so 
much in church, choir:; and conclave, before it came to the 
swearing of the electoral capitulation, that ""e had time enough 
to partake of an excellent collation, and to empty several flasks 
'00 the health of our old and young ruler. 'l'he conversation, 
in the mean,yhile, as is usual on such occasions, reverted to the 
time past, and there ,vere not ,vanting aged persons ,vho pre- 
ferred that to the present, at least with respect to a certain 
human interest and impassioned sympathy ,vhich then pre- 
vailed. At the coronation of Francis the First all had not 
been so settled as no'v; peace had not yet been concluded; 
France and the Electors of Brandenburg and the Palatinate 
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\vere opposed to the election; the troops of the futm"e emperor 
,vere stationed at Heidelberg, ,vhere he had his head-quarters, 
and the insignia of the Enlpire coming fronl Aix, ,,,,ere aln10st 
carried off by the inhabitants of the Palatinate. l\lean'vhile 
negotiations ""ent on, and on neither side ,vas the affair con- 
ducted in the strictest manner. l\IARIA THERESA, though 
then pregnant, comes in person to see the coronation of her 
husband, ,vhich is at last carried into effect. She arrived at 
.A..schaffenburg, and ,vent on board a yacht in order to repair 
to Frankfort. Francis, from Heidelberg, thinks to Ineet his 
,vife, but comes too late; she has already departed. Unknown, 
he thro,vs himself into a little boat, hastens after her, reaches 
her ship, and the loving pair is delighted at this surprising 
meeting. The story spreads immediately, and all the ,vorld 
sympathizes ,,,,ith this tender pair, so richly blessed ,vith their 
children, ,vho have been so inseparable since their union, that 
once on a journey froin ,rienna to Florence they are forced to 
keep quarantine together 011 the ,r enetian border. l\Iaria 
'fheresa is ,velcomed in the city ,vith l'ejoicings, she enters the 
R01'}
an Ernperor inn, ,vhile the great tent for the reception of 
11er husband is erected on the Bornheim heath. There of the 
spiritual Electors is found only l\Ientz, and of the ainbassadors 
of the temporal Electors, only Saxony, Bohen1Ïa, and Hanover. 
The entrance begins, and ,vhat it may lack of cOlnpleteness 
and splendour is richly compensated by the presence of a beau- 
tifullady. She stands upon the balcony of the well-situated 
house, and greets her husband ,,,ith cries of Vz.val and clapping 
of hands; the people joined, excited to the highest enthusiasin. 
As the great are, after all, Inen, the citizen thinks thenl his 
equals ,vhen he ,vishes to love then1, and that he can best do 
,vhen he can picture then1 to hin1self as loying husbands, tender 
parents, devoted. brothers, and true friends. At that time all 
happiness had been ,vished and prophesied, and to-day it ,vas 
seen fulfilled in the first-born son; to ,,,horn everybody ,vas 
,yell inclined on account of his handsolue youthful fonn, and 
upon ,vhom the ,yorld set the greatest hopes, on account of 
the p;1
eat qualities that he sho,ved. 
'Vc had become quite absorbed in the past and future, ,yhen 
some friends who came in recalled us to the present. 'rhey 
were of those ,vho kno,v the value of novelty, and therefore 
hasten to announce it first. They ,verc even able to tell of a fine 

I 
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hUlnane trait in those exalted personages ,vhom ,ve had seen 
go by ,vith the greatest pomp. It had been concerted that on 
the ,yay, bet,veen Heusenstalnm and the great tent, the Elnpe- 
ror and King should find the Landgrave of Darmstadt in the 
forest. This old prince, now approaching the grave, wished 
to see once more the nlaster to \vhom he had been devoted in 
former times. Both might remember the day ,vhen the Land- 
grave brought over to Heidelberg the decree of the' Electors 
choosing ]?rancis as Emperor, and replied to the valuable pre- 
sents he received ,vith protestations of unalterable devotion. 
These eminent persons stood in a grove of firs, and the Land- 
grave, ,veak ,vith old age, supported himself against a pine, to 
continue the conversation, which ,vas not without emotion on 
both sides. The place was after,vards marked in an innocent 
,yay, and we young people sometimes ,vandered to it. 
Thus several hours had passed in remembrance of the old 
and consideration of the ne,v, ,vhen the procession, though 
curtailed and more compact, again passed before our eyes, and 
've were enabled to observe and nlark the detail more closely, 
and imprint it on our minds for the future. 
From that moment the city was in uninterrupted motion; 
for until each and everyone ,vhom it behoved" and of whom it 
was required, had paid their respects to the highest dignities, 
and exhibited themselves one by one, there ,vas no end to the 
marching to and fro, and the court of each one of the high 
persons present could be very conveniently repeated in detail. 
Now.. too, the insignia of tbe Elnpire arrived. But that no 
ancient usage might be omitted even in this respect, they had 
to relnain half a day till late at night in the open field, 011 
account of a dispute about territory and escort bet,veen the 
EI

tor of l\lentz and the city. 'rhe latter yielded, the people 
of Ì\Ielltz escorted the insignia as far as the barricade, and so 
the affair terminated for this time. 
In these days I did not come to myself. At home I had to 
"\vrite and copy; everything had to be seen; and so cnded the 
month of l\larch, the seconù half of \vhich had been so rich in 
festivals for us. I had promised Gretchen a faithful and com- 
plete account of ,vhat had lately happened" and of ,vhat ,vas 
to be expected 011 the coronation-day. 'This great day ap- 
proached; I thought more how I should tell if to her than of 
what properly was to be told; all that came undcr my eyes 
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and my pen I Inerely ,yorked up rapidly for this sole and Ï1nme.. 
diate use. At last I reached her residence sOllle,vhat late one 
eyelling, and ,vas not a little prouù to think ho,v my discourse 
on this occasion ,yonld be much more successful than the fust 
tmprepared one. But a momentary incitement often brings 
us, and others through us, more joy than the most deliberate 
purpose can afford. I found, indeed, pretty nearly the same 
cOlllpany, but there ,vere some unkllo,vn persons alnong them. 
They sat do,Vll to play, all except Gretchen and her younger 
cousin, ,vho remained ,vith Dle at the slate. The dear girl 
expressed most gracefully her delight that she, though a 
stranger, had passed for a citizen on the election-day, and had 
taken part in that unique spectacle. She thanked me 1nost 
,varmly for having managed to take care of her, and for hav- 
ing been so attentiye as to procure her, thro
gh Pylades, all 
sorts of admissions by means of billets, directions, friends, and 
intercessions. 
She liked to hear about the je,yels of the Empire. I pro- 
mised het' that ,ve should, if possible, see these together. She 
made some jesting remarks ,vhcn she learned that the garments 
and cro,vn had been tried on the young king. I kne,v ,yhere 
she ,vould gaze at the solemnities of the coronation-day, and 
directed her attention to everything that ,vas impending, and 
particularly to ,vhat lllight be minutely inspected from her 
place of vic,v. 
Thus ,ve forgot to think about time; it was ab
eady past 
midnight; and I found that I unfortunately had not the house- 
key,vith me. I could not enter the house ,vithout making 
the greatest disturbance. I communicated my embarrassment 
to her. "After all," said she, " it ,vill be best for the com.. 
pany to renlaÌn together." The cousins and the strangers had 
already had this ill 11lind, because it ,vas not kno,vn ,vhere 
they ,vauld be lodged for the night. The matter ,vas soon 
decided; Gretchen ,vent to make some coffee, after bringing 
in and lighting a large brass lamp, furnished ,vith oil and 
,vick, because the candles threatened to burn out. 
The coffee seryed to enli ycn us for several hours, but the 
game gradually slackened; conversation failed; tbe mother 
slept in the great chair; the strangers, ,yeary from trayelling, 
nodded here and there, and Pylades and his fair one sat in a 
corner. She had laid hcr head on his shoulder and had gone to 
x2 
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sleep, and he did not keep long a,vake. The younger cousin 
sitting opposite to us by the slate, had crossed his arnlS before 
him, and slept ,vith his face resting upon them. I sat in the 
,vindo,y -corner, behind the table, aud Gretchen by me. "
 e 
talked in a lo,y voice: but at last sleep overcan1e her also, she 
leaned her head on IllY shoulder, and sank at once into a slunIber. 
Thus I no,y sat
 the only one a,vake, in a Inost singular posi- 
tion, in ,vhich the kind brother of death soon put nle also to 
rest. I ,vent to sleep, and ,vhen I a,voke it ,vas already bright 
-day. Gretchen ,vas standing before the mirror arranging her 
little cap; she ,vas more lovely than eyer, and ,vhen I de- 
parted cordially pressed my hands. I crept home by a round- 
about ,vay; for, on the side to,vards the little ðftag-ditclt, Iny 
father had opened a sort of little peep-hole in the ,vall, not 
without the opposition of his neighbour. "fhis side ,ve avoided 
when ,ve ,vanted not to be observed by hinl in COlllillg h01ne. 
1\'ly nlother, ,vhose mediation always came in ,veIl for us, had 
endeavoured to palliate my absence in the morning at breaIdast, 
by the supposition that I had gone out early, and I experienced 
no disagreeable effects fronl this innocent night. 
Taken as a ,vhole, this infinitely various ,yorld ,vhich sur- 
rounded lue, produced upon Jue but a very simple Ï1npressiou. 
I had no interest but to Inark closely the outside of the objects, 
no business but that '\vith ,vhich I had been charged by UlY 
father and Herr von Königsthal, by ,yhich, indeed, I perceived 
the inner COlu
se of things. I had no liking but for Gretchen, 
and no other vie,v than to see and apprehend all properly, that 
I Inight be able to repeat it ,vith her, and explain it to her. 
Often ,vhen a train ,vas going by, I described it half aloud to 
myself, to assure myself of all the particulars, and to be praised 
])y nlY fair one for this attention and accuracy; the applause 
and ackno,vledgmcnts of the others I regarded as a Inere 
appendix. 
I ,vas indeed presented to n1any exalted and distinguished 
persons; hut partly., no one had tinIc to trouble hinu;;elf about 
others, and partly, older people do not kuo"\vat once ho,y they 
should converse ,yith a young man and try hin1. I, on nlY 
side, 'vas like,vise not particularly skilful in adapting nlysclf 
to people. Generally I acquired their favour, but not their 
-approbation. ""'hatever occupied Ine ,vas completely present 
to me; but I did not ask ,,'"hether it might be also suitable to 
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others. I was mostly too lively or too qUIet" and appeared 
either importunate or sullcn, just as persons attracted or 
repelled me; and thus I ,vas considered to be indeed full of 
promise, but at the saIne tÏ111e ,vas declared eccentric. 
The coronation-day dtnvned at last, on the 3rd of April, 
1764; the ,,"cather ,vas favourable, and everybody ,vas ill 
motion. I, ,vith several of Iny relations and friends, had been 
provided ,vith a good place in one of the upper stories of the 
Römer itself, ,vhere 'vc Inight coulpletely survey the ,vhole. 
'Ve betook ourselves to the spot ycry early in the nlornil1g, and 
from above, as in a bird's-eye yie,v, contemplated the arrange- 
lllcnts ,vhich ,ve had inspected more closely the day before. 
There ,vas the ne,vly-erected fountain, ,vith t,vo large tubs on 
the left and right, into which the double-eagle on the post was 
to pour from its t,vo beaks ,vhite wine on this side and red 
,vine on that. There, gathered into a heap, lay the oats; here 
stood the large ,,,"ooden hut, in ,vhich we had several days since 
seen the ,vhole fat ox roasted and basted on a huge spit hefore 
a charcoal fire. All the avenues leading out from the Römer, 
and from other streets back to the RÖlller, ,vere secured on 
both sides by barriers and guards. The great squal-e was gra- 
duaU y filled, and the waving and pressure gre,v every Inoment 
stronger and more in motion, as the multitude ahvays, if pos- 
sible, endeavoured to reach the spot where sonle ne,v scene 
arose, and something particular ,vas annotmced. 
All this time there reigned a tolerable stillness, and when 
the alarm-bells ,verc sounded, all the people seemed struck 
,vith terror and amazenlent. 'Vhat first attracted the atten- 
tion of all who could overlook the square from above, was the 
train in ,vhich the lords of Aix and Nm'cmberg brought the 
cro'Vll-je,vels to the cathe(h.al. These, as palladia, had been 
assigned the first place in the carriage, and the deputies sat 
before them on the back seat ,vith becoming reverence. Now 
the tlu
eo Electors betake themselves to the cathedral. Mter 
tbo presentation of the insignia to the Elector of l\íentz, the 
cro,vn and fnvord are inlInediately carried to the inlperial 
quarters. The further arrangenlents and manifold cerenlonies 
occupied, in tho intcrinl, the chief persons, as ,veil as tho spec- 
tators, in the church, as ,vo other ,veIl-informed persons could 
,yell inlagine. 
In the mean,vhilc before OlU. eyes the ambassadors ascended 
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to the Römer, from which the canopy is carried by the under- 
officers into the Ï1nperial quarters. The Hereditary l\larshal 
COUNT YON P APPENH ElM instantly mounts his horse; he was 
a yery handsonle, slender gentleman, whûln the Spanish cos- 
tume, the rich doublet, the gold mantle, the high feathered 
hat, and the loose flying hair, became very well. He puts 
himself in nlotion, and, 
unid the sound of all the bells. the 
ambassadors follow him on horseback to the quarters of the 
Emperor in still greater maf.,rnificence than on the day of elec- 
tion. One ,vonld have liked to be there too, as indeed on this 
day it ".ould have been altogether desirable to multiply one's- 
self. Ho\veyer, ,ve told each other ,vhat ,vas going on there. 
N o,v the EJnperor is putting on his domestic robes, ,ve said, 
a new dress, nlade after the old Carolingian pattern. The 
hereditary officers receive the insignia, and "\vith thenl get on 
horseback. The Errlperor in his robes, the l{oman J{ing in the 
Spanish habit, immediately mount their steeds; and while 
this is done, the endless procession ,vhich precedes them has 
already announced them. 
The eye ,vas already wearied by the multitude of richly- 
dressed attendants and magistrates, and by the nobility,vho, 
in stately fashion, were moving along; but when the Elec- 
toral envoys, the hereditary officers, and at last, under the 
ric1ùy -embroidered canopy, borne by t,velve Schöffen and 
senators, the Emperor, in romantic costume, and to the left, 
a little behind hinl, in the Spanish dress, his son, slo\vly floated 
along on magnificently -adorned horses, the eye ,vas no more 
sufficient for the sight. One would have liked to detain the 
scene, but for a moment, by a 11lagic charm; but the glory 
passed on without stopping
 and the space that ,vas scarcely 
quitted was iInmediately filled again by the crowd, ,,,,hich 
poured in like billows. 
But now a new pressure took place; for another approach 
from the market to the Römer gate had to he opened, and 3. 
road of planks to be bridged over it
 on ,vhich the train 
returning from the cathedral was to ,valk. 
"W"hat passed \vithin the cathedral, the endless cerenlonies 
which precede and accompany the anointing, the cro,vning, 
the dubbing of knighthood,-all this we 'vere glad to hear 
told after,vards by those who had sacrificed much else to be 
present in the church. 
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The l
est of us, in the interim, partook of a frugal repast; 
for in this festal day ,ve had to be contented ,vith cold meat. 
But, on the other hand, the best and oldest wine had been 
brought out of all the family-cellars, so that in this respect at 
least ,ve celebrated the ancient festival in ancient style. 
In the square, the sight most worth seeing was no,v the 
bridge, which had been finished, an rJ. covered ,vith orange and 
white cloth; and we ,vho had stared at the Emperor, first in 
his carriage and then on horseback, were now to admire him 
,valking on foot. Singularly enough, the last pleased us the 
most; for ,ve thought that in this way he exhibited himself 
both in the most natural and in the most dignified manner. 
Older persons, ,vho were present at the coronation of 
Francis the First, related that Maria Theresa, beautiful 
beyond measure, had looked on this solemnity from a bal- 
cony window of the Frauenstein house, close to the Römer. 
As her consort returned from the cathedral in his strange 
costume, and seemed to her, so to speak, like a ghost of' 
Charlemagne, he had, as if in jest, raised both his hands, and 
shown her the imperial globe, the sceptre, and the curious 
gloves, at ,vhich she had broken out into immoderate laugh- 
ter, which served for the great delight and edification óf the 
cro,vd, which ,vas thus honoured ,vith a sight of the good and 
natural matrimonial understanding bet,veen the most exalted 
couple of Christendom. But 'v hen the Empress, to greet her 
consort, ,vaved her handkerchief, and even shouted a loud 
vivat to him, the enthusiasm and exultation of the people ,vas 
raised to the highest, so that there was no end to the cheers 
of joy. 
Now, the sound of bells, and the van of the long train 
,vhich gently nlade its ,yay over the many -coloured bridge, 
announced that all was done. The attention was greater than 
eYer, and the procession more distinct than before, particu- 
larly for us, since it now came directly up to us. We saw it, 
as ,yell as the ,vhole of the square, which ,vas thronged with 
people
 almost as if on a ground-plan. Only at the end the 
magnificence was too much crowded; for the enyoys, the 
hereditary officers, the Emperor and King, under the canopy 
(Baldachin), the three spiritual Electors, ,vho immediately 
follo,ved, the Schöffcn and senators, dressed in black, the 
gold embroidered canopy (Hin
mel),-all seemed only one 
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mass, which moved by a single ,vill, splendidly harmonious, 
and thus stepping from the telnple an1Ïd the sound of the 
bells, beamed to,vards us as something holy. 
A politico-religious ceremony possesses an infinite charm. 
"r e behold earthly majesty before our eyes, surrounded by all 
the symbols of its po,vcr; but ,vhilc it bends before that of 
heaven, it brings to our Jnillds the communion of both. For 
even the individual can only prove his relationship with the 
Deity by subjecting hilllself and adoring. 
The rejoicings, which rcsounded from the market-place, 
no, v spread likcwise over the great square, and a boisterous 
'rival burst forth fronl thousands upon thousands of throats, 
and doubtless from as many hearts. For this grand fcstival 
was to be the pledge of a lasting peace, ,vhich indeed for 
many a ]ong year actually blessed Germany. 
Several days before, it had ùeen made known by public 
proclan1ation, that neither the bridge nor the eagle over the 
fountain ,vere to be exposed to the people, and ,vcre therefore 
not, as at other tin1es, to be touched. This ,vas done to pre-- 
vent the n1ischief inevitable ,vith such a rush of persons. 
But in order to sacrifice in some degree to the genius of the 
Jnob, persons expressly appointed went behind the procession, 
loosened the cloth from the bridge, ,vound it up like a flag, 
and thre,v it into the air. This gave rise to no disaster, but 
to a laughable 111ishap; for the cloth unrolled itself in the air, 
and, as it fell, covered a larger or smaller number of persons. 
1'hose no,v ,vho took hold of the ends and dre,v them to,vards 
theu1selvcs, pulled all those in the middle to the ground, en- 
'Teloped theln and teased theln till they tore or cut themselves 
through, and everybody, in his O'Yll way, had borne off a 
corner of the stuff n1ade sacred by the footsteps of l\Iajcsty_ 
I did not long contemplate this rude sport, but hastellccl 
froll1 my high position, through all sorts of little steps and 
passages, dO'Vll to the great !{,ölner s
'lirs, ,vhere the distin- 
guished and lllajcstic lllass, ,vhich had been stared at from 
the di
tallcO, "\vas to ascend in its undulating course. 'fhe 
cro\vd ,vas not great, because the entrances to the council- 
house 'VETO ,veIl garrisoned, and I fortunately rcached at once 
the iron balustrades above. No,v the chief personages as- 
cended past me, ,vhile their follo,vers remained behind in the 
lo,ver arched passages, and I could observe thelU on the thrice 
broken stairs from all sides, and at last quite close. 
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Finally both their 
Iajesties caIne up. Father and son 
""ere altogether dressed like 
Ienæchini. The Eluperor's 
dOlnestic robes, of purple-coloured silk, richly adorned "\vith 
pearls anr1 stones, as ,veIl as his cro,vn, sceptre, and iInperial 
orb, struck the eye ,vith good effect. For all in them ,vas 
ne"\v, and the in1itation of the antique ,,"as tasteful. He 
1110yed, too, quite easily in his attire, and his true-hearted, 
dignifi 1"1 face, indicated at once the en1pcror and the father. 
The young l{ing, on the contrary, in his monstrous articles of 
dress, ,vith the cro,vn-je,vels of Charlemagne, dragged hin1self 
along as if he had been in a disguise, so that he hÏInself, looking 
at his father frorn time to tilne, could not refrain fronllaughing. 
The crown, ,vhich it had been necessary to line a great deal, 
stood out fronl his head like an overhanging roof. 'Ille dal- 
Inatica, the stole, ,veIl as they had been fitted and taken in 
by se,ving, presented by no means an advantageous appear- 
ance. The sceptre and imperial orb excited SOl11e adnliration; 
but one ,vould, for the sake of a more princ.ely effect, rather 
have seen a strong form, suited to the dress, invested and 
adorned ,,"i th it. 
Scarcely ,vere the gates of the great hall closed behind 
these figures, than I hurried to nlY fornler place, ,vhich being 
already occupied by others, I only regained ,vith some trouble. 
It ,vas precisely at the right tilue that I again took possession 
of nlY ,vindo,v; for the most remarkable part of aU that ,vas 
to be seen in public ,vas just about to take place. All the 
people had turned to,vards the Römer, and a reiterated shout 
of vivat gave us to understand that the Emperor and }\:ing, in 
their vestn1ents, ,vere sho,ving themselves to the populace 
from the balcony of the great hall. Bnt they,vere 110t alone 
to serve as a spectacle, since another strange spectacle occillTecl 
before their f'yes. First of all, the handsome slendcr I-Iercdi- 
tary l\larshal flung himself upon his steed; he had laiù aside 
his s,vord; in his right hand he held a silyer-handled vessel, 
and a tin spatula in his left. lIe rode ,vithill the barriers to 
the great heap of oats, sprang in, filled the vesscl to oY0rflow, 
smoothed it off, and carricd it back again ,vith great dignity. 
ï'he inlperial stahle ,vas no,v provided for. The Hereditary 
Chanlberlain then rode like,vise to the spot, and brought back 
a basin ,vith e,ver and to,vel. But n10re entertaining for the 
spectators was the I-Icreditary Carver, who canle to fetch a 
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l)iece of the roasted ox. lIe also rode, with a silver dish, 
through the barriers, to the large ,,"ooden kitchen, and came 
forth again with his portion covered, that he might go back 
to the llömer. Now it was the turn of the IIereditary Cup- 
bearer, "\vho rode to the fountain and fetched ,vine. Thus 
no,," ,vas the imperial table furnished, and every eye ,vaited 
upon the Hereditary Treasurer, ,vho was to thro,v about the 
money. He, too, nlounted a fine steed, to the sides of ,vhose 
saddle, instead of holsters, a couple of splendid bags em- 
broidered with the arms of the Palatinate, were suspended. 
Scarcely had he put hinlself in motion than he plunged his 
hands into these pockets, and generously scattered right and 
left gold and silver coins, which on every occasion glitterecl 
merrily in the air like metallic rain. A thousand hands 
waved instantly in the air to catch the gifts; but hardly had 
the coins fallen than the cro,vd tumbled over each other on 
the ground, and struggled violently for the pieces ,vhich 
might have reached the earth. As this agitation ,vas con- 
stantly repeated on both sides as the giver rode forwards, it 
afforded the spectators a very diverting sight. It ,vas most 
lively at the close, ,vhen he thrc,vout the bags themselves, 
and everybody tried to catch this highest prize. 
Their 
Iajesties had retired from the balcony, and another 
offering ,vas to be made to the mob
 ,vho, on such occasions, 
would rather steal the gifts than receive them tranquilly and 
gratefully. The custom prevailed, in nlore rude and uncouth 
times, of giving up to the people on the spot the oats, as 
soon as the Hereditary 
larshal had taken a,vay his share, 
the ountain and the kitchen, after the cup-bearer and the 
carver had performed their offices. But this tinle, to guard 
against all mischief, order and moderation- ,,"ere preserved as 
far as possible. But the old nlalicious jokes, that ,vhen one 
filled a sack ,vith oats another cut a hole in it, ,vith sallies of 
the kind, ,vere revived. About the roasted ox, a serious 
battle on this occasion, as usual, ,vas ,vaged. This could 
only be contested en rnasse. T,vo guilds
 the butchers and the 
,vine-porters, had, according to ancient custom, again stationed 
themselves so that the monstrous roast must fall to one of 
the two. The butchers believed that they had the best right 
to an ox ,vhich they pro-vided entire for the kitchen; the 
wine-porters, on the other hand, laid clainl because the 
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kitchen ,vas btùlt near the abode of their guild, and because 
they had gained the yictory the last tinIe, the horns of the 
captured steer still projecting fi'om the latticed gable-,vindow 
of their guild and meeting-house as a sign of victory. Both 
these companies had very strong and able members; but ,vhich 
of thenl conquered this time, I no longer remember. 
But as a festival of this kind must al,vays close with 
sonlething dangerous and frightful" it ,vas really a terrible 
moment ,,
hen the ,vooden kitchen itself ,vas made a prize. 
The roof of it s,varmed instantly ,,
ith men, no one kno,ving 
how they got there, the boards were torn loose, and pitched 
do,vn, so that one could not help supposing, particularly 
at a distance, that each would kill a few of those pressing to 
the spot. In a trice the hut ,vas unroofed, and single indivi- 
duals hung to the berrIns and rafters, in order to pull them 
also out of their joinings; nay, many floated above upon 
the posts ,vhich had been already sa,Vll off below, and the 
whole skeleton, nloying back,vards and forw"ards, threatened 
to fall in. Sensitive persons turned their eyes a,vay, and 
everybody expected a great calamity; but ,ve did not hear of 
any mischief, and the ,vhole affair, though impetuous and 
violent, had passed off happily. 
Everybody kne,v no,v that the Enlperor and J{ing would 
retm"n from the cabinet, whither they had retired from the 
balcony, and feast in the great hall of the Römer. We had 
been able to admire the arrangenlents made for it, the day 
before; and my most anxious ,vish was, if possible, to look in 
to-day. I repaired, therefore, by the usual path, to the great 
staircase, which stands directly opposite the door of the hall. 
Here I gazed at the distinguished personages ,vho this day 
acted as the servants of the head of the Empire. Forty-four 
counts, all splendidly dressed, passed nle, carrying the dishes 
fro III the kitchen, so that the contrast bet,veen their dignity and 
their occupation might ,yell be be,vilderin
 to a boy. ,!'he 
cro"\yd ,vas not great, but, considering the little space, suffi- 
ciently perceptible. The hall-door 'vas guarded, ,vhile those 
,,,,ho ,vere authorised 'vent frequently in and out. I sa,v one 
of the Palatine dOlTIestic officials, whom I asked ,yhcther he 
could not take nle in ,vith him. He did not deliberate 
long, but gave mp one of the silver vessels he just then bore
- 
,,-hich he could do so much the more as I ,vas neatly clad; 
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and thus I reached the sanctuary. The Palatine buffet stood 
to the left, directly by the door, and ,vith some steps I placed 
myself on the elevation of it, behind the barriers. 
At the other end of the hall, illllnediately by the ","indows, 
raised on the steps of the throne, and under canopies, sat the 
Emperor and J{ing in their robes; but the cro,vn and sceptre 
lay at SOlne distance behind them on gold cushions. The 
three sl)iri tual Electors, their buffets behind thenl, had taken 

 
their places on single elevations; the Elector of l\Ientz oppo- 
site their 
fajesties, the Elector of Treves at the right, ancI 
the Elector of Cologne at the left. This upper part of the 
hall ,vas iInposing and chcerful to behold, and excited the 
renlark that the spiritual po,ver likes to keep as long as pos- 
sible ,vith the ruler. On the contrary, the buffets and tables 
of all the temporal Electors, ,,
hich ,,,,ere, indeed, magni- 
ficently onlanlellted, but ,vithout occupants, made one think 
of the lnisunderstanding ,vhich had gradually arisen for cen- 
tm'ics bet,veen them and the head of the Enlpire. Their 
ambassadors had already ,vithdra,yn to eat in a side-chunlber; 
and if the greater part of the hall assumed a sort of spectral 
appearance, by so Inany invisible guests being so nlagnifi- 
centlyattended, a large unfurnished table in the middle was 
still more sad to look upon; for there also nlany covers stood 
enlpty, because all those who had ccrtailùy a right to sit 
there had, for appearance 
ake, kept a,vay, that on the greatest 
day of honour they nlight not renounce any of their honour, 
if, indecd, they ,vere then to be found in the city. 
Neither lny years nor the mass of present objects allo,ved 
me to make Inany reflections. I strove to see all as nluch as 
possible; and ,yl
en the dessert ,vas brought in and the am- 
bassadors re-cntcred to pay their court, I sought the open air, 
and contrived to refresh Inysclf ,vith good friends in the 
neighbourhood, after a day's half-fasting, and to prepare for 
the illun1Ïnatioll in the evening. 
TIlls brilliant night I purposed celebrating in a right 
hearty ,vay; for I had agr(\ed with Gretchen, and l
ylades 
and his lnistress, that ,ve should nleet sonle,vhere at nightfall. 
The city ,vas already resplendcnt at every end and corner 
,vhell I Illct my beloved. I offered Gretchen nlY arm; ,YO 
'vent fronl one quarter to anoth0r, and fOlmd ourselves Vf'ry 
happy in each other's society. The cousins at first "ere also 
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of Oill" party, but ,yere after,vards lost in the multitude of 
people. Before the houses of some of the ambassadors, ,vhere 
Inagnificcnt ilhnninations ,vere exhibited (those of the Elec- 
tor-Palatine "Tere pre-elnin<:ntly distinguished), it ,vas as 
clear as day. Lest I should be recognised, I had disguised 
luyself to a certain extent, and Gretchen did not find it alniss. 
'Ve adnlÏred the various brilliant representations and the 
fairy-like structur
s of flalne by ,vhich each anlbassador strove 
to outshjne the others. But Prince Esterhazy's arrangcnlents 
surpassed all the rest. Our little company ,vcre in raptures 
both ,yith the inycntion and the execution, and 've ,vere just 
about to enjoy this in detail, ,vhen the cousins again Inet us, 
and spoke to us of the glorious illumination ,vith ,vhich the 
Brandenburg aU1bassador had adorned his quarters. 'Ve 
"\vere not displeased at taking the long ,yay from the Ross- 
markt (Horse-market) to the Saalhof; but found that ,ve had 
been villanously hoaxed. 
The Saalhof is, to,varc1s the l\laine, a regular and handsollle 
structure, but the part in the direction of the city is exceed- 
ingly old, irregular, and unsightly. Snlall windo,vs, agreeing 
neither in forn1 nor size, neither in a line nor placed at equal 
distances, gates and doors arranged ,vithout spnmetry, a 
grolmd-floor mostly turned into shops,-it fonns a confused 
outside, ,vhich is neyer observed by any onc. N ow here this 
accidental, irregular, unconnected architecture had been fol- 
10,ved, and every 'Villdo,v, evcry door, every opening, ,vas 
surrounded by lan1ps; as indeed can be done with a ,vell- 
built house; but here the 1110st wretched and ill-forll1cd of 
all façades ,vas thus quite incredibly placed in the clearcst 
light. Did one amuse oneself ,vith this as ,vith the jests 
.of the Pagliasso,
 though not ,vithout scnlple, since everybody 
must recognise something intcntional in it ;-just as people 
llad before glosscd oy('r the previous extcrnal deporhnent of 
Von Plotho, so n1uch prizcd in other rcspects, and ,yhen once 
inclined to,vards him, had admired hill1 as a "'ag, ,vho, like 
his king, ,yould place hinlself above all cerenlollies-one 
nevertheless gladly returncd to the fairy kil1gdoll1 of Estcr- 
hazy. 
1'his enlincllt envoy, to honour the day, had quite passcd 
over his O'VIl unfhvourably situated qúarters, and in their 
* A sort of buffoon. 
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stead had caused the great esplanade of linden-trees in the 
I-Iorse-market to be decorateù in the front ,vith a portal illu- 
minated "\vith colours, and at the back with a still nlore mag- 
nificent prospect. The entire enclosure ,vas marked by lamps. 
Bet,veen the trees stood pyramids and spheres of light, upon 
transparent pedestals; from one tree to another ,vere stretched 
glittering garlands, on ,vhich floated suspended lights. In 
seyeral places bread and sausages ,vere distributed among the 
pcople, and there was no ,vant of wine. 
Here now, four abreast, we "\valked very comfortably up 
and do"rn, anù I, by Gretchen's side, fancied that I really 
'\vandered in those happy Elysian fields "\ýhere they pluck 
from the trees crystal cups that immediately fill themselves 
with the wine desired, and shake do,vn fruits that change into 
every dish at ,vilI. At last ,ve also felt such a necessity, and 
conducted by Pylades, we found a neat, ,yen-arranged eating- 
house. When ,ye encountered no more guests, since every- 
body was going about the streets, ,ve "\vere all the bettcr 
pleased, and passed the greatest part of the night most hap.. 
J}ily and cheerfully, in the feeling of friendship, love, and 
attachment. When I had accompanied Gretchen as far as 
her door, she kissed Ine on the forehead. I t ,vas the first and 
last time that she granted me this favour; for, alas, I ,vas not 
to see her again. 
The next morning, ,vhile I was yet in bed, my mother 
entered, in trouble and anxiety. It was easy to see when she 
,yas at all distressed. "Get up," she said, "and prepare 
yourself for something unpleasant. It has come out that you 
frequent very bad company, and have involved yourself in 
yery dangerous and bad affairs. Your father is beside hinlself, 
and ,vc have only been able to get thus much fronl hinI, that 
he ,vill inycstigate the affair by means of a third party. I
e- 
1nain in your chamber and a,vait ,,,,hat may happen. Councillor 
Schncider ,,,,ill come to you; he has the cOlnmission both 
fronl your fhther and froIn the authoritips; for the Inatter is 
already prosccuted, and nlay take a very bad turn." 
I s:nv that they took the affair for much ,yorse than it ,vas; 
yet I felt myself not a little disquieted, cyen if only the actual 
state of things should be detectcd. 
[y 0ld1JlIessiah-loving friend 
finally entered, ,vith the tears standing in his eyes; he took 
Ine by the arln, and said, "I am heartily sorry to come to you 
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on such an affair. I could not have supposed that you could 
go astray so far. But ,,
hat ,vill not ,vicked companions and 
bad example do! Thus can a young inexperienced man be 
led step by step into crime !" "I am conscious of no crÏ1ne," 
I replied, "and as little of having frequented bad company." 
" The question no'v is not one of defence," said. he, interrupt- 
ing me, "but of investigation, and on your part of an upright 
confession." "What do you ,vant to know?" retorted I. He 
seated himself, drew out a paper, and began to question me : 
" Have you not recommended N. N. to your grandfather as a 
candidate for the * * place?" I ans,vered, "Yes." "'Vhere 
did you become acquainted \vith him?" "In my,valks." "In 
what company?" I started: for I ,vould not ,villingly betray 
my friends. " Silence ,vill not do no,v," he continued, "for 
all is sufficiently kno,vn." "'Vhat is kno,,'"n then?" said I. 
" That this man has been introduced to you by others like hinl 
---in fact, by 

 
..
 *." Here he named three persons ",
holn I 
had never seen nor kno,Vll: ,vhich I immediately eXplained to 
the questioner. " You pretend," he resumed, "not to know 
these men, and have yet had frequent meetings with them." 
" Not in the least," I replied; " for, as I have 
aid, except the 
first, I do not kno,v one of them, and even him I have never 
seen in a house." "Have you not often been in 

 "Â'4 
'4 street?" 
" Never," I replied. This ,vas not entirely conformable to the 
truth. I had once accompanied Pylades to his s,veetheart, . 
,,,"ho lived in that street; but ,ve had entered by the back-door, 
and remained in the summer-house. I therefore supposed that 
I might permit myself the subterfuge, that I had not been in 
the street itself. 
The good 111an put more questions, all of ,vhich I could an- 
s,ver ,vith a d
nial: for of all that he ,vished to learn I knew 
nothing. At last he seen1ed to beco1l1c vexed, and said, " You 
repay my confidence and good- ,viti very badly; I con1e to save 
you. You cannot deny that you have composeù letters for 
these people thcmselves or for their accomplicc3, have furnished 
them ,vritings, and have thus been accessory to their evil acts; 
for the question is of nothing less than of forged papers, false 
"\vills, counterfeit bonds, and things of the sort. I come not 
only as a friend of the fa1l1ily, I come in the name and by order 
of the magistrates, ,vho, in consideration of your conllexions 
and youth, ,voulel sparc you and somc other J
oung IJcrsons, 
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"\vho, like you, have been lured into the net." It ,vas strange 
to lue that :l111ong the persons he nallled, none of those ,vith 
,,'"hom I had been intiluate ,vere found. The circunlstances 
touched_ ,,'"ithout agreeing, and I could still hope to :5ave IllY 
young friends. But the good Ulan grc,v lllorc and more urgent. 
I could not deny that I had come honle late many nights, that 
I had contrived to have a house-key nlade, that I had been 
.seen at public places nlore than once with persons of lo,v rank 
and suspicious looks, that some girls ,vere mixed up in the 
nffair; in short, everything seenlcd to be discovered but the 
names. 'fhis gave 111e courage to persist steadfastly in lllY 
silence. "})o not," said my excellent friend, " let me go a,vay 
from you; the affair allo,,,"s of no delay; immediately after llle 
.another ,,,ill come, ,vho ,vill not grant you so much scope. Do 
not nlake the lnatter, ,vhich is bad enough, ,vorsc by your 
b . " 
o stlnacy. 
I represented very vividly to myself the good cousins, and 
particularly Gretchen: I sa,v theIl1 arrested, tried, punished, 
disgraced, and then it "'"ent through my soul like a flash of 
lightning, that the cousins, though they al\vays observed in- 
tegrity to,vards Ine, might have engaged in such bad affairs, 
.at least the oldest, ,yho never quite pleased me, ,yho came 
honle later and later, and had Ii ttle to tf'11 of a cheerful sort. 
Still I kept back my confession. "Personally," said I, " I am 
conscious of nothing evil, and can rest satisfied on that side, 
· but it is not inlPossihle that those ,,'"ith ,vhom I have associated 
Inay have been guilty of some daring or illegal act. 1'hey lnay 
be sought
 found, convicted, Plulished; I have hitherto nothing 
to reproach myself ,vith; and ,vill not do any ,vronp; to those 
,vho 11ave behaved ,veIl and kindly to me." He did not let 
me finish, but exclaimed ,vith SOlne agitation, " Yes, they 'v ill 
be found out. These villains lllet in three houses. (lIe nauled 
the streets, he pointed out the houses, and, unfortunately, 
.anlong them "
as the one to ,vhich I used to go.) l'he first 
nest is already broken up, and at this moment so are the t,vo 
others. In a fc,v hours the ,vhole ,,'"ill be clear. A void, by a 
frank confession, a judicial inquiry, a confrontation, and all 
other disagreeable lllattcrs." The house ,vas lU10'Vll and luarked. 
N" O\v I deenled silence useless; nay, considering the innocence 
of our lllcetings, I could hope to be still more useful to them 
than to lllyself. " Sit ÙO'V11/' I exclaimed, fetching him back 
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from the door; "I ,viII tell all
 and at once lighten your heart 
and n1Ìne ; only one thing I ask; henceforth let there be no 
doubt of my veraeity." 
I soon told Iny fi'ipnd the ,,"hole progress of the affair, 
and ,vas, at first, cahn and collected; but the lnore I brought 
to nlind and pictured to lnyself the persons, objects, and 
events, so many iUllocent pleasures and charming enjoyments, 
and ,vas forced to depose as before a criminal court, the nlore 
did the Inost painful feeling increase, so that at last I burst 
forth in tears and gave myself up to unrestrained passion. 1-'he 
fa1nily friend, ,vho hoppd that no,v the real secret ,vas coming 
to light (for he regarded Iny distress as a symptonl that I ,vas 
on the point of confessing ,vith repugnance something mon- 
strous), sought to pacify me, as ,vith hÏ1n the discovery ,vas the 
all-inlportant nlatter. In this he only partly succeeded, but 
so far" ho,veyer, that I could eke out my story to the end. 
'fhough satisfied of the innocence of the proceedings, he 'vas 
still doubtful to SOlne extent, and put further questions to me, 
which excitcd me afresh, and transported Ine ,vith pain and 
rage. I asserted, finally, that I had nothing more to say, and 
,vell kne,v that I nced fear nothing, for I ,vas innocent, of a 
good falnily, and well reputed; but that they might be just as 
guiltless ,vithout having it recognised, or being otherwise fa- 
youred. I declared at the saIne tÍIne, that if they were not 
spared like myself, that if their follies ,vere not regarded "rith 
indulgence, and their faults pardoned, that if anything in the 
least harsh or unjust happencd to thcIn, I ,,"ould do myself a 
mischief, and no one should prevent me. In this, too, my 
friend tried to pacify 1nc; but I did not trust him, and 'vas, 
,vhcn he quitted me at last, in a most terrible state. I IlO'V 
reproached nlyself for having told the affair, and brought all 
thc positions to light. I foresa,v that our childish actions, 
our youthftÙ inclinations and confidences, Inight be quite dif- 
ferently intcrpreted" and that I might perhaps involve the 
excellent Pyladcs in the nlatter" and render him very unhappy. 
All these ilnages prcssed vividly one after the other before my 
soul, sharpened and spurred my distress, so that I did not 
kno\v ,vhat to do for SOITO'Y. I cast nlyself at full length 
upon the floor, anù moistcned it ,vith nlY tears. 
I kllO'V not ho,v long I Inight have lain, ,vhen my sister 
entered, was frightened at my gestures, and did all that she 
:N 


. 
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coulel to raise me up. She told me that a person connected 
with the magistracy had ,vaited belo'v ,vith my father for the 
return of the family friend, and that after they had been 
closeted together for some time, both the gentlemen had de- 
parted, had talked to each other with app
rent satisfaction, 
and had even laughed. She believed that she had heard the 
words-" It is all right; the affair is of no consequence." 
"Indeed!" I broke out, " the affhir is of no consequence for 
me,-for us; for I have committed no crime, and if I had, they 
would contrive to help me through: but the others, the others," 
I cried, ",vho ,vill stand by them!" 
My sister tried to comfort me by circumstantially arguing 
that if those of higher rank were to be saved, a veil must also 
be cast over the faults of the more lo,vly. All this ,vas of no 
avail. She had scarcely left than I again abandoned myself 
to my grief, and ever recalled alternately the images both of 
my affection and passion and of the present and possible mis- 
fortune. I repeated to myself tale after tale, sa\v only unhap- 
piness follo\ving unhappiness, and did not fail in particular 
to make Gretchen and myself truly wretched. 
The family friend had ordered me to remain in my roonl
 
and have nothing to do with anyone but the family. This 
was just what I wanted, for I found myself best alone. l\Iy 
mother and sister visited me from time to time, and did not 
fail to assist me vigorously with all sorts of good consola- 
tion; nay, even on the second day they came in the name of 
my father, \vho was now better informed, to offer me a perfect 
amnesty, ,vhich indeed I gratefully accepted; but the proposal 
that I should go out with him and look at the insignia of the 
Elnpire, ,vhich were now exposed to the curious, I stubbornly 
rejected, and I asserted that I wanted to know nothing either 
of the ",vorld or of the Roman Empire till I was informed ho\v 
that distressing affair, ,vhich for me could have no further con- 
sequences, had turned out for my poor acquaintance. They 
had nothing to say on this head, and left me alone. Yet the 
next day some further attempts were made to get me out of 
the house and excite in me a sympathy for the public cere- 
monies. In vain! neither the great gala-day, nor ,vhat hap- 
pened on the occasion of so many elevations of rank, nor the 
public table of the Elnperor and I(ing,-in short, nothing could 
mOTe me. The Elector of the Palatinate might come and ,vait 
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on both their Majesties; these might'1isit the Electors; the 
last electoral sitting might be attended for the despatch of 
business in arrear, and the rene, val of the electoral union;- 
nothing could call me forth from my passionate solitude. I 
let the bells ring for the rejoicings, the Emperor repair to the 
Capuchin church, the Electors and Emperor depart, without 
on that account moving one step from IllY chamber. The final 
cannonading, immoderate as it n1Îght be, did not arouse me, 
and as the smoke of the powder dispersed, and the sound died 
a,vay, so had all this glory vanished from my soul. 
I no,v experienced no satisfaction but in che,ving the cud 
of my misery, and in a thousandfold imaginary multiplication 
of it. 
Ly ,vhole inventive faculty, nlY poetry and rhetoric, 
had cast themselves on this diseased spot, and threatened, pre... 
cisely by means of this vitality, to involve body and soul into 
an incurable disorder. In this melancholy condition nothing 
more seemed to me ,vorth a desire, nothing ,vorth a wish. An 
infinite yearning, indeed, seized Ille at times to know how it 
had gone with my poor friends and my beloved, ,vhat ha.d 
been the result of a stricter scrutiny, ho,v far they,vere im- 
plicated in those crimes, or had been found guiltless. This 
also I circumstantially painted to Illyself in the most various 
,vays, and did not fail to hold them as innocent and truly Ull- 
fortmlate. Sometinles I longed to see myself freed from this 
uncertainty, and ,vrote vehemently threatening letters to the 
family friend, insisting that he should not withhold from me 
the further progress of the affair. Sonletinles I tore them up 
again, fronl the fear of learning my unhappiness quite distinctly, 
and of losing the principal consolation ,vith ,vhich hitherto I 
had alternately tormented 
nd supportcc1 Dlyself. 
Thus I passeù both day and night in great disquiet, in raving 
ancllassitude, so that I felt happy at last ,vhen a bodily illness 
seized me ,vith considerable violence, \vhen they had to call in 
the help of a physician, and think of every ,yay to quiet nle. 
They supposed that they could do it gencrally by the sacred 
assm'ance that all who ,vere nlore or less involved in the guilt 
had been treated ".ith thc greatest forbearance, that nlY nearest 
friends, bcing as good as illJlOCent, had been dismissed ,vith a 
slight reprirnand. and that Gretchen had retired fronl the city 
and had retlITned to her own honle. 1
hey lingered the most 
N2 
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over this last point, and I did not take it in the best part; for 
I could discover ill it, not a voluntary departure, but only a. 
8h
llncful banislunent. J\'1y hodily and lnelltal condition ,vas 
not inlprovcd by this; nlY distrcss IlO'V first really began, and 
I had tiulC enough to tornlcnt 11lyself by picturing the strangest 
ronlancc of sad cvents, and an inevitably tragical catastrophe. 



PART '1 1 HE SECOND. 


WHATEVER ONE WISHES IK YOUTH: IN AGE OXE HAS ABUNDANCE. 


SIXTH BOOI{. 


THUS ,vas I driven alternately to assist and to retard Iny 
recovery, and a certain secret chagrin ,vas no,v added to Iny 
other s
nsations; for I plainly perceived that I ,vas ,vatched, 
-that they ,vere loth to hand me any sealed paper ,vithout 
taking notice \vhat effect it produced-,yhcther I kept it 
secret-,vhether I laid it do\vn open, and the like. I there- 
fore conjectured that Pylades, or one of the cousins, or even 
.Gretchen herself, 11light have attempted to "Tite io 111e, either 
to give or to obtain infornlation. In addition to my SOITO'V, 
I ,vas no, v for the first tÏ1ne thoroughly cross, and had again 
fresh opportunities to exercise Iny conjectures, and to mislead 
myself into the strangest con1binations. 
It ,yas not long before they gave lHe a special ovcrseer. 
Fortunately, it ,vas a man 'VhOlll I loyed and valued. lIe 
had held tÌle place of tutor in the faIllily of one of our friends; 
and his fornler pupil had gone alone to the uniyersity. lIe 
often yi
ited n1e in DlY sad condition, and they at last found 
nothing nlore natural than to give hiIn a chamber next to 
mine, as he ,vas then to employ me, pacify me, and, as I 
Inarked, keep his eye upon me. Still, as I esteemed hinl 
from my heart, and had already confided luany things io hÜn, 
though not 11lY affection for Gretchen, I ùetel'mined so nluch 
the lllore to be perfectly canùid and straightfûr\vard ,yith hirn, 
as it \vas intolerable to me to live in daily intercourse ,vith 
anyone, and at the same tÌlne to stand on an uncertain, unplea- 
sant footing \yith hÎ1n. It ,vas not long, then, before I spoke 
to hirrl about the affair, rpfreshed tnyself by the relation and 
repeti1 ion of the n1Ïnut.est circumstances of IllY past happinès
, 
and thus gained so Inuch, that he, like a sensible n1ali, sa\v it 
,yould be better to make me acquainted ,vith the i
suc of the 
story, and that too in its details and particulars, so that 
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I might be clear as to the ""hole, and that ,,
ith earnestness and 
zeal, I lnight be persuaded of the necessity of composing 
Dlyself, thro,ving the past behind Dle, and beginning a ne,,'" 
life. First he confided to 111e ,,,,ho the other YOlmg people of 
quality ,vere ,,,,ho had allowed thell1selves to be seduced, at 
the outset, into daring hoaxes, then into sportive breaches of 
police, afterwards into frolicsome iUlpositions on others, and 
other such dangerous nlatters. Thus actuall
 had arisen a 
little conspiracy, which unprincipled men had joined, who, 
by forging papers and counterfeiting signatures, had perpe- 
trated many crÌIninal acts, and had still more crinlinal mat- 
ters in preparation. The cousins
 after ""horn I at last impa- 
tiently inquired, had been found to be quite innocent, only yery 
generally acquainted ,,,,ith those others, and not at all implicated 
with them. )Iy client, by recommending ,,"honl to my grand- 
father I had in fact put people on the scent, was one of the 
'VOl'st
 and had sued for that office chiefly that he might un- 
dertake or conceal certain ,illanies. .After all this, I could at 
la'ò;t contain myself no longer, and asked ,,,,hat had become of 
Gretchen, for. "hon1 I, oJ
ce for all, confessed the strongest 
attachJuent. :\Iy friend shook hi8 head and 8luiled,-" ::\Iake 
YOlu'self easy," replied he; '" this girl has passed her exami- 
nation ,cry well and has borne off honourable testiDlony to 
that effect. They could discoyer nothing in her but ,,-hat ,vas 
good and amiable, the examiners themselyes ,,-ere "Tell-disposed 
to her, and could not refuse her desire of removing from the 
city. Eyen ,,-hat she has confessed in respect to 
-ou, too, 
nlY friend
 does her honour; I have read her deposition in the 
secret reports Dlyself, and seen her signature." "The signa- 
ture!" exclainled I, Io
 ,,,,rnch 1uakes me so happy and so 
miserable. ""'hat has she confessed
 then? "nat has she 
subscrihed ? ., l\Iy friend delayed answ-erillg; but the cheer- 
fulness of hi
 face show"ed me that he concealed nothing dan- 
gerous. "If you 111ust kno,y, then," replied he at last, "" ""hen 
she ,vas interrogated concerning you, and her intercourse 
mth you, she said quite frankly, 'I cannot deny that I haye 
seen him often and with pleasm-e; but I baTe always treated 
hilll as a child, and fiT' affection for hinl ,,-as truly that of a 
sister. In many cases I haTe gi,en him good ådvice, and 
instcad of instigating hilll to any equivocal action. I have hin- 
dered hÍ1n fronl taking part in ,,-ant on tricks, ,,-hich might 
have brought hinl into trouble.' " 
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Iy friend still ,vent on making Gretchen speak like a 
governess; but I had already for some time ceased to listen to 
him; for I 'vas terribly affronted that she had set TIle do,Vll 
in the reports as a child, and believed myself at once cured of 
all passion for her. I even hastily assured my friend that all 
was now over. I also spoke no more of her, named her no 
more; but I could not leave off the bad habit of thinking about 
her, and of recalling her form, her air, her demeanour, though 
now, in fact, all appeared to nle in quite another light. I felt 
it intolerable that a girl, at the most only a couple of years 
older than me, should regard me as a child, ,vhile I conceived 
I passed ,vith her for a very sensible and clever youth. Her 
cold and repelling manner, ,vhich had before so charlned me, 
no,v seemed to me quite repugnant; the familiarities ,,,,hich 
she had allowed herself to take ,vith me, but had not 
pennitted me to }'eturn, were altogether odious. Yet all 
,vould have been ,veIl enough for me, if by subscribing that 
poetical love-letter, in ,,,,hich she had confessed a fonnal 
attachment to me, she had not given me a right to regard her 
as a sly and selfish coquette. Her masquerading it at the 
milliner"s, too, no longer seemed to me so innocent; and I 
turned these annoying reflections over and over ,,,,ithin myself 
until I had entirely stripped her of all her amiable qualities. 
:r.-Iy judgment ,vas convinced, and I thought I must cast her 
a,vay; but her image !-her image gave me the lie as often 
as it again hovered before me, lvhich indeed happened often 
enough. 
Nevertheless, this filTo,v,,,,ith its barbed hooks was torn 
out of my heart, and the question then ,vas, how the in,vard 
sanative po,ver of youth could be brought to one's aid? I 
really put on the man; and the first thing instantly laid aside 
,vas the ,veeping and raving, ,vhich I now regarded as childish 
in the highest degree. A great stride for the better! For I 
had often., half the night through, given myself up to this grief, 
,vith the greatest violence, so that at last, from my tears and 
sobbing, I came to such a point that I could scarce swallow 
any nlore, the pleasure of eating and drinking becanle painful 
to me
 and my breast, ,vhich ,vas so nearly concerned, seemed 
to suffer. The vexation ,,'hich I had constantly felt since the 
discoyery, Inade me banish every 'veakness. I found it frightful, 
that I had sacrificed sleep, repose and health, for the bake of 
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a girl ,vho ,vas pleased to consider 111e a babe, and to imagine 
herself, ,vith respect to me, something very nluch like a nurse. 
These depressing reflectiol1s
 as I ,vas soon cOllyincecl, w"ere 
only to be banished by actiyity; but of ,vhat ,vas I to take 
hold? I had, indeed, 111nch to nlake up for in luany things, 
and to prepare myself, in 11101'0 than one sonso, for the uniycr- 
sity, ,vhich I ,vas no,v to attend; but I relished and accom- 
plished nothing. l\Iuch appeared to nle fanliliar and trivial; 
for grounding myself, in several respects, I found neither 
strength ,vithin nor opportunity 'vithout; and I therefore suf- 
fered nlyself to be llloved by the taste of my good room. 
neighbour, to a study ,vhich ,vas altogether ne,vand strange 
to me, and ,vhich for a long time offered nlC a ,vide ficld of 
information and thought. l\Iy friend began, nalnely, to nlake 
lue acquainted ,vith the secrets of philosophy. He had studied 
in J ena, under Daries, and, possessing a ,vell-regulated mind, 
had acutely seized the relations of that doctrine, ,vhich he 
no,v sought to Ï1llpart to 111e. But, unforÞ...lnately, these 
things ,vonId not hang together in such a fashion in my brain. 
I put questions, ,vhich he prolnised to ans,ver after,vards; I 
made dCll1ands, ,vbich he prolnised to satisfy in future. But 
our most important difference ,vas this, that I maintained a 
separate philosophy "'as not necessary, as the ,vhole of it ,vas 
already contained in religion and poetry. This he ,yould by 
110 means allo,v, but rather tried to prove to me that these 
Inust first be founded on philosophy; ,vhich I stubbornly 
denied, and at every step in the progrcss of our discussions, 
found argumcnts for IllY opinion. For, as in poetry a certain 
faith in the impossible, and as in rcligion a like faith in the 
inscrutable, must have a place, the philosophers appeared to 
me to be in a very false position ,,
ho ,vould denlonstrate and 
explain both of them from their o,vn field of vision. Besides, 
it '\-vas very quickly proved, frolll the history of philosophy, 
that one ahvays sought a ground different froIll that of the 
other, and that the sceptic, in the end, pronounced thcll1 all 
groundless and useless. 
I-Io,vevcr, this very history of philosophy, "Thich my friend. 
,vas cOlnpellcd to go oyer ,vith lnc, bC'cause I could lcarn 
nothing ii"om dogn1atical discourse
 aITIused 1110 very l11uch, 
but only on this account, that one doctrine or opinion seenled 
to nle as good as anothpr, so far, at least, as I "as capable of 
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penetrating into it. 'Vith the most ancient !11en and schools I 
,vas best pleased
 because poetry, religion, and philosophy ,vere 
cOlnpletcly conlbined into one; and I only maintained that first 
opinion of Inine ,yith the lllore animation, "\vhen the book of Job 
and the Song and Proverbs of Solomon
 as ,veIl as the lays of 
Orpheus au(fllcsiod, seemed to bear valid viitncss in its favour. 

I y friend had taken the smaller ,york of Brucker as the foun.. 
dation of his discom
sc; and the further ,ve ,vent on, the less 
I could make of it. I could not clearly see ,vhat the first 
Greek philosophers ,yould have. Socrat
s I esteemed as an 
excellent, ,vise Juan, ,yho in his life and death nlight ,veIl be 
compared ,vith Christ. His disciples, on the other hand, seolned 
to me to bear a strong reselnblance to the Apostles, ,yho dis.. 
agreed hnmediately after their lVlaster's cleath, ,yhen each 
manifestly recogniscd onìy a lin1Ïtcd vic,v as the right one. 
Neither the keenness of Aristotle nor the fulness of Plato pro.. 
duced the least fruit in mc. For the Stoics, on the contrary, I 
had already conceived some affection, and eyen procured Epic.. 
tetus, ,vholn I studied ,vith much interest. l\Iy friend un,vil- 
lingly let me have nlY ,yay in this one..sidedness, frOlll \vhich 
he could not dr::1\v me; for, in spite of his varied studies, he 
did not kno,v ho,y to bring the leading question into a narro,v 
cOl11pass. I-Ie need only have said to Ine that in life action 
is everything:, and that joy and sorro,v come of themselves. 
How'ever, youth should be allo,ved its o,yn course; it does 
not stick to false maxims very long; life soon tears or charn1s 
it a,,'ay aga3n. 
The season had beCOlne fine; ,ve often ,vent together into 
the open air, and visited the places of anlusement ,vhich sur- 
rou....
ded the city in great nUJubers. But it ,vas precisely here 
that matters ,vent "
orse ,vith me; for I still sa,v the ghosts 
of the cousins every,vhcre, and feared, no,y here, no,v there, 
to see one of thcln step for,vard. Even the most indiffe- 
rent glances of Inen annoyed Ine. I had lost that unconscious 
happincss of ,vanderil1g about unkno'\vl1 and unblamed, and 
of thinking of no obserYer
 even in the greatest cro,vds. 
N o'v hypochondriacal fhncies began to tornlent me, as if I 
attracted the attention of the people., as if their eyes ,vere 
turned on my delneallour, to fix it on their nlenlorics, to scan 
and to find fault. 
I therefore drc,," mJ friend into the ,voods, and ,,
hile I 
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shunned the monotonous firs, I sought those fine leafy groves, 
1vhich do not indeed spread far in the district, but are yet of 
sufficient compass for a poor ,younded heart to hide itself. 
In the remotest depth of the forest I soug
'\t out a solemn 
spot, "There the oldest oaks and beeches fornlcd a large, 
nohle shaded space. The ground ,vas some,vhat sloping, and 
nladc the worth of the old trunks only the more perceptible. 
Round this open circle closed the densest thickets, from "\vhich 
the mossy rocks mightily and venerably peered forth, and 
nladc a rapid fall for a copious brook. 
Scarcely had I compelled my friend hither, "Tho would rather 
have been in the open country by the stream, aUlong men, than 
he playfully assured me that I sho,ved myself a true German. 
He related to me circumstantially, out of 'facitus, how our 
ancestors found pleaslu'e in the feelings which nature so pro- 
vides for us, in such solitudes, ,yith her inartificial architec- 
ture. He had not been long discoursing of this, ,vhen I ex- 
claimed, " Oh! ,vhy did not this precious spot lie in a deeper 
wildenless! ,vhy may ,ve not train a hedge around it, to hal- 
lo,v and separate from the ,vorld both it and om
selves! 
Surely there is no more beautiful adoration of the Deity than 
that 'v hich needs no image, but which springs up in our 
bosom merely from the intercourse with nature!" 'Vhat I 
then felt, is still present to me; ,vhat I said, I kno,v not ho,v 
to recall. Thus Inuch, ho,vev"er, is certain, that the undeter- 
mined, widely-expanding feelings of youth and of uncultivated 
nations are alone adapted to the sublime, ,vhich, if it is to be 
excited in us through external objects, formless, or Inoulded 
into incomprehensible forms, must surround us with a great- 
ness to ,vhich ,ve are not equal. 
All men, more or less, feel such a disposition of the soul, 
and seek to satisfy this noble necessity in various ways. But 
as the sublime is easily produced by t,vilight and night, ,vhen 
objects are blended, it is, on the other hand, scared a,vay by 
the day, which separates and sunders eyerything, and so must 
it also be destroyed by every increase of culti yn.tion, if it be 
not fortunate enough to take refug-e ,vith the beautiful, and 
unite itself closely ,vith it, by ,vhich both become equally un- 
dying and indestructible. 
'fhe brief moments of such enjoYInents ,yere still 1110re short- 
ened by my meditative friend; but ,vhen I turned back into 
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the ,yorld, it ,vas altogether in vain that I sought, among the 
bright and balTen objects around, again to arouse such feelings 
,vithin me; nay, I could scarce retain even the renlembrance 
of then1. l\1y heart, ho,vever, ,yas too far spoiled to be able 
to compose itself; it had loved, and the object ,vas snatched 
a,yay from it; it had lived, and life to it ,vas enlbittered. A 
friend ,vho makes it too perceptible that he designs to form 
you, excites no feeling of cOl1lfort; ,vhile a vroman ,vIlo 
is forming you, ,vhile she secms to spoil you, is adOl"ed. 
· as a heavenly, joy-bringing being. But that fornl in ,vhich 
the idea of beauty manifested itself to me, had vanished far 
away; it often visited me under the shade of my oak trees, 
but I could not hold it fast, and I felt a powerful impulse to 
seek something similar in the distance. 
I had inlperceptibly accustomed, nay, conlpelled my friend 
and overscer to leave me alone; for eyen in my sacred groye, 
those lmdefined, gigantic feelings ,yere not sufficient for me. 
The eye ,vas, above all others, the organ by ,ybich I seized 
the ,yorld. I had, from childhood, lived among paintcrs, and 
had accustomed myself to look at objects. as they did, ,vith 
reference to art. No,v I,yas left to myself and to solitude, 
this gift, half natural, half acquired, ll1ade its appearance. 
"\Vhercver I looked, I sa-\v a picture, and whateyer struck me, 
whatever gave me delight, I ,vishcd to fix, and began, in the 
nlost a,vk,vard manner, to dra,v after nature. In this I 
lacked nothing less than everything; yet, though ,vithout an)" 
technical means, I obstinately persisted in trying to imitate the 
nlost magnificent things that offered themselves to my sight. 
Thus, to be sure, I acquired a great attention to objects; but 
I only seized them as a ,vhole, so far as they produced an 
effect; and, little as nature had meant me for a descriptive 
poet, just as little ,vould she grant me the capacity of a 
draughtsman for details. Since, ho,veyer, this ,vas the only way 
left me of expressing myself, I stuck to it ,vith so much stub- 
bornness, nay, even ,vith melancholy, that I al,vays continued 
my labours the more zealously, the less I saw they produced. 
But I will not deny that there "ras a certain ]llixtlu
e of 
roguery; for I had remarked that if I chose for an irksome 
study a half-shaded old trunk, to the hugely curved roots of 
,vhich clung "
ell-lit fern'} cOlnbined ,vith t,yinkling J11aiden- 
hair, my friend, ,,,"ho knc,,," from experience that I should not 
be disengaged in less than an holU
, cOlnmonly l"csolyed to seck, 
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,vith his books, SOI11e oth0r plcasant little spot. N o'v nothing 
disturbed mc in prosccuting Iny taste, ,vhich ,vas so nluch the 
more active, since n1Y papPI' ,vas endeared to 111e hy the cir- 
CU1118tance that I had accustolned n1yself to see in it, not so 
much ,vhat stood upon it, as ,vhat f had bcen thinking of at 
any tiIlle and hour ,,,hen I dre,\T. Thus plants and flo,vers 
of the COInIllonest kind I11ay forIn a charn1Ïng diary for us, 
because nothing that calls back the rell1eInbrance of a happy 
111.01l1ent can be insignificant; and even no,v it ,vould be hard 
for Ine to destroy as ,vorthless lnany things of the kind that 
have ren1ained to I11e from different epochs, because they 
transport :G.le imnlediately to those times ,vhich I reIllelnber 
,,,ith lllelancholy indeed, but not un,,
illingly. 
I
ut if such dra,vings nlay have had anything of interest ill 
thenlselves, they ,yere indebtcd for this advantage to the 
sYInpathy and attention of my father. He, inforilled by IUY 
overseer that I had becollle gradually reconciled to IllY condi- 
tion, and, in particular, had applicd lnyself passionately to 
dra,ying froin nature, ,vas very "
ell satisficd-partly because 
he himself set a high value on dra,ving and pain ing, partly 
because gossip Seekatz had once said to hin1, that it ,vas a pity 
I ,vas not destined for a painter. But here again the peculia- 
rities of the father and son canle into conflict; for it ,vas almost 
Ï1npossible for 111e to Illake use of a good, ,vhite, perfectly clean 
sheet of paper; grey old leaves, eyen if scribbled oyer 011 one 
,side ah'cridy, charlned nle I110St, just as if ll1Y a,vk,vardncss had 
feared the touchstone of a ,,,hite ground. Nor ,ycre any of lny 
dra,vings quite finished; and ho,v should I haye executed a 
'\vhole, 'vhich indced I s[Hv,vith nlyeyes, but did not cOlnpre- 
henrl, and ho,v an indìvidual object, ,vhich I had ncither skill 
nor paticnce to follo,v out? The pedago
ism of nlY father on 
this point, too, ,vas really to be adn1Íred. lIe kinùlyasked 
for n1Y attclllptS.. and ch.c,v lines round cypry iI-npcrfect sketch. 
lIe ,vishcd, by this means, to cOInpcl 111e to conlpletcncss and 
fulllCSS of detail. The irregular leayes he cut straight.. and thus 
made the beginning of a collcction, in ,,,hich he "\yÜ:hed, at sonle 
future time, to rejoice at the progress of his sou. It ,vas 
therefore by 110 lneans disagreeable to hiIn ,,'hen IllY ,vild, 
restlcss disposition sent me roving about the couutry; he 
rather seemed plcased ,vhcn I brought back a parel'l of dra,v- 
ings on ,vhich he could exercisc his patience, and in some 
measure strengthen his hopes. 
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'flley no longer said th3.t I might relapse into Iny former 
attachments and connexions; they left me by degrees perfect 
liberty. By accidental inducenH:\nts and in accidental society 
I undertook Inanv journeys to tho nlountain-range ,vhich, 
from lllY childhoòd, had stood so distant and solenln before 
me. Thus ,ve visited Homburg, I(roneburg, ascended the 
Feldberg, from ,vhich the prospect inyited us still furthpr and 
further into the distance. Königstein, too, ,vas not left un-
 
visited; \\Tiesbaden, Sch,,
albach, ,vith its environs, occupied us 
nlany days; ,ve reached the }lhine, ,vhich, fronl the heights, 
,ve had seen ,villding along far off. l\fentz astonished us, but 
could not chain a youthful nlind, 'v hich ""as rlmning into the 
open country; ,ye were delighted ,vith the situation of Bibe- 
l'ich; and, cOlltellt
d and happy, \ye resulned om" journey 
houle. 
This ,vhole tour, from ,vhich my father had promised hiul- 
self lllany a cù"a,ving, might havo been alnlost ,,,ithout fruit; 
for ,vhat taste, ,vhat talent, ,vhat experience does it not require 
to seize an extensive landscape as a picture! I ,vas again im.. 
perceptibly dra,vn into a narro,v cOlllpass, fronl ,vhich I derived 
some profit; for I Inet no ruined castle, no piece of ,"vall ,vhich 
pointed to antiquity, that I did not think an object ,vorthy ofnlY 
pencil, and inlÌtate as ,veIl as I could. Even the monUlllent of 
Drusenstcin, on the ramparts of ßlentz, I copied at some l'isk, 
and ,vith inconyeniences ,vhich everyone n1ust experience ,vho 
wishes to carry l10111e ,vith hinl some pictorial reminiscences of 
bistravels. Unfortunately I had again taken ,yith nle nothing but 
the most miserable COlllnlon paper, and had cllullsily cro,vded 
several objects into one sheet. But my paternal teacher ,va
 not 
pcrplexed at this; he cut the shcets apart, had the parts ,vhich 
belonged to cach other put togcther by the bookbinder, sur- 
l"ounded thc single leaves ,vith lines, and thus actually cOlnpclleù 
nle to dra,v the outline of differcnt mountains up to the nlargin, 
and to fill up the forcground ,vith SOlno weeds and stones. 
Ifhis fhithful cndeayours could not increase Iny talent, ncycr- 
theleHs this Inark of his love of order had up
nl lllC n secret 
illflucnec, ,vhich after,vardb luanifestcd itself vigorously in 
nlore ,,"ays than oue. 
FroIH 
nch rarnbling cxeursions
 undertaken partly for plea- 
S
lre, partlj; for art, and ,vhich could be perfonned in a short 
tIme and OJtCll repeated, I 'WTlS again ùra\vn h0111C, and that by 
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a magnet ,vhich always acted upon me strongly: this was my 
sister. She, only a year younger than I, had lived Iny whole 
conscious period of life 1vith me, and was thus bound to me by 
the closest ties. To these natural causes ,vas added a forcible 
motive, ,vhich proceeded from our domestic position; a father 
certainly affectionate and ,vell-meaning, but grave, ,vho, be.. 
cause he cherished ,vithin a very tender heart, externally, ,vith 
incredible consistency, maintained a brazen sternness, that 
he might attain the end of giving his children the best educa... 
tion, and of building up, regulating, and preserving his 'yell.. 
founded house; a mother, on the other hand, as yet almost a 
child, ,vho first gre,v up to consciousness ,vith and in her t,vo 
eldest children; these three, as they looked at the ,vorId ,vith 
healthy eyes, capable of life, and desiring present enjoyment. 
This contradiction floating in the fhmily increased ,vith years. 
1\1 y father follo,ved out his vie,ys unshaken and uninterrupted; 
the mother and children could not give up their feelings, their 
c.laims, their ,vishes. 
Under these circumstances it ,vas natural that brother and 
sister should attach themselves close to each other, and adhere 
to their mother, that they might singly snatch the pleasures 
forbidden as a ,vhole. But since the hours of solitude and 
toil ,vcre very long compared to the moments of recreation 
and enjoyment, especially for my sister, ,vho could never leave 
the house for so long a tÌ1ne as I could, the necessity she felt 
for entertaining herself ,vith ]ne ,vas still sharpened by the 
sense of longing ,vith which she nccolnpanied me to a distance. 
And as, in our first years, playing and learning, gro,vth and 
education, had been quite common to both of us, so that ,ve 
might ,vell have been taken for t,vins, so did this community, 
this confidence, remain during the development of our physical 
and moral po,vers. 'fhat interest of youth, that amazcnlPnt at 
the aw'akening of sensual impulses \vhich clothe themselves in 
mental fornls, of mental necessities ,vhich clothe themsel ves in 
sensual inlages, all the reflections upon these, ,vhich obscure 
rather than enlighten us, as the fog covers over and does not illu... 
mine the vale fr011l ,vhich it is about to rise, the Inany errors and 
aberrations springing therefrom,-all these the brother and 
sister shared and endured hand in hand, and ,vere the less en... 
lightened as to their strange condition, as the nearer they 
wished to approach each other, to clear up their n1Ïnds, the 
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Inore forcibly did the sacred a,ve of their close relationship 
keep them apart. 
Reluctantly do I mention, in general terms, what I under- 
took to perforln, years ago, without being able to acconlplish 
it. As I lost this beloved, incomprehensible being, but too 
soon, I felt inducement enough to lnake her ,vorth present to 
me, and thus arose in me the conception of a poetic ,vhole, in 
,vhich it might be possible to exhibit her individuality: but 
for this no other form could be devised than that of the Ri- 
chardsonian novels. Only by the minutest detail, by endless 
particularities ,vhich bear vividly all the character of the ,vhole, 
and as they spring up from a ,vonderful depth give SOHle feel- 
ing of that depth ;-only in such a manner ,vould it have been 
in some degree possible to give a representation of this re- 
markable personality: for the spring can be apprehended only 
,yhile it is flowing. But from this beautiful and pious design, 
as from so many others, the tumult of the ,vorld dre,v me back, 
and nothing no,v remains for me but to call up for a moment 
that blessed spirit, as if by the aid of a magic mirror. 
She was tall, well and delicately formed, and had something 
naturally dignified in her demeanour, ,vhich melted a,vay into 
a pleasing mildness. The lineaments of her face, neither strik- 
ing nor beautiful, indicated a character which was not ancl 
could not be at union ,vith itself. Her eyes ,vere not the finest 
I have ever seen, but the deepest, behind ,vhich you expected 
the most; and ,vhen they expressed any affection, any love, 
their brilliancy ,vas unequalled. And yet, properly speaking, 
this expression ,vas not tender, like that which COlnes from 
the heart, and at the same tilne carries with it something of 
longing and desire; this expression came from the soul, it was 
full and rich, it seemed as if it would only give, without need. 
ing to receive. 
But ,vhat in a manner quite peculiar disfigured her face, so 
that she would often appear positively ugly, ,vas the fashion of 
those times, which not orily bared the forehead, but, either 
accidentally or on purpo
e, did everything apparently or really 
to enlarge it. No\v.. as sbe had the Inost felninine, most neatly 
arched fo
.ehead. and morco

er a pair of strong black eye bro,vs, 
and promInent eyes, these Circunlstanccs occasioned a contrast, 
which... if it did not repel every stranger at the first glance, at 
least did not attract him. She early felt it, and this feeling 
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became constantly the more painful to her, the fluther she 
advanced iuto the years ,vhen both sexes find all innocent 
pleaslu'e in being miltually agreeable. 
To nobody can his O"TJl form be repugnant; the ugliest as 
well as the most beautiful has a right to cnjoy his o,,"n pre- 
sence; and as faV01IT beautifies, and cvery one regards him- 
splf in the looking-glass vt'"Ïth favour, it may be asserted that 
everyone must see hir.nself ,vith cOlnplacency, even if he ,vould 
struggle against the feeling. Yet my 
ister had such a decided 
foundation of good sense, that she coulclnot possibly be blind 
and silly in this respect; on the contrary, she perhaps kne,v 
Inore clearly than she ought, that she stood far behind her 
female playfellows in external beauty, ,vithout feeling con- 
soled by the fact that she infinitely surpassed thenl in internal 
advantages. 
If a lady can be recolnpensed for the ,,,,ant of beauty, then 
was she richly so by the un bounded confidence, the regard, and 
love ,vhich all her female friends bore to her; ,vhether they 
\vere older or younger, all cherished the same senti111ents. A 
very pleasant society had collected around her; young men 
were not wanting ,,,,ho kne,v how to insinuate theIllselves; 
nearly every girl found an adn1Îrer; she alone had relnained 
,vi thout a partner. Indeed, if her exterior ,vas in sonle mea- 
sure repulsive, the Inind that gleamed through it ,vas also 
rather repelling than attractive; for the prcsence of anyex- 
cellence thro,vs others back upon thclllseives. She felt this 
sen
iblv, she did not conceal it from me, and her love "
as 
directed to me ,,,,ith so much the greater force. '1'he case ,vas 
singular enough. As confidants to ,vholn one reveals a love- 
affair actl
ally by genuine sYlnpathy become loyers also, na.y, 
gro,v into rivals, and at last, perchance, transfer the passion 
to them.selves, so it ,vas ,vith us t,,
o: for, ,vhen my connexion 
with Gretchen "
as torn asunder, Iny sister consoled lne the 
more earnestly, because she secretly felt the satisfaction of 
having gotten rid of a rival; and I, too, could not but fecI a 
quiet, half-delicious pleasure, ".hc11 she did llle the justice to 
assure TIle that I ,yas the only one ,vho truly loyed, understood, 
and csteenlcd her. If no,y, ii.out time to tinlc, Iny grief for 
the loss of Gretchen revived, and I suddenly began to ,veep, 
to ltunent, and to net in a disorderly lUanneI', lIlY despair for 
Iny lost one a,vakcned in hèr likc\vise a similar despairiug im.. 


, 
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patience as to the never-possessings, the failures, and nliscar- 
riao-es of such youthful attachments, that ,ve both thought 
ou
sclves infinitely unhappy, and the more so as, in this sin- 
gular case, the confidants dared not change themselves into 
lovers. 
Fortunately, however, the capricious god of Love, ,vho 
needlessly does so much mischief, here for once intenered 
beneficially, to extricate us out of all perplexity. I had much 
intercourse ,vith a young Englishman ,vho ,,,as educated in 
Pfeil's boarding-school. I-Ie could give a good account of his 
{nyulanguage, I practised it ,vith him, and thus learned lnuch 
concerning his country and people. He ,vent in and out of 
our house long enough ,,,,ithout lllY remarking in hinl a liking 
for nlY sister, yet he lnay have been nOlu 9 ishing it in secret
 
.eyen to passion, for at last it declared itself unexpectedly and 
at once. She kne,v hi1n, she esteemed hÎ111, 3.nd he deserved 
it. She had often nlade the third at our English conversations, 
\ve had both tried to catch from his mouth the irregularities 
of the English pronunciation, and thereby accustomed our- 
selyes not only to the peculiarities of its accent and sound, 
but even to ,vhat ,vas most peculiar in the personal qualities 
of our teacher; so that at last it sOlulded strangely enough 
,vhcn ,ve all seemed to speak as if out of one mouth. 1"he 
J?ains he took to learn as much German fro111 us in the like 
nlanner, ,vere to no purpose, and I think I have remarked that 
eyen this little love-affair also, both in speaking and writing, 
\vas carried on in the English language. Both the young 
persons 'vere very ,vell suited to each other; he was t
ll and 
,,"ell-built, as she ,vas, only still more slender; his face, small 
and compact, lnight really hn.Ye been pretty, had it not been 
too nluch disfigured by the small-pox; his lnanner was calm, 
precise, one might often have called it dry and cold; but his 
heart was ftùl of kindness and love, his soul full of generosity, 
.and his attachInents as lasting as they ,yere decided and nlodc- 
}9ate. No,v this serious pair, who had but lately forIned an 
.attachment, ,vere quite peculiarly distil1guished
 among the 
()thers, \vho, being already better acquainted ",.ith each other, 
of DJ.ore frivolous character, and careless as to the future, roved 
about ",.ith levity in these connexions, which commonly pass 
:l\vay as the mere fruitless prelude to subsequent and Dlorc 
serious ties, and very 
eldom produce a lasting effect Up 011 life. 
o 
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The fine weather and the beautiful country did not remain 
ullenjoycd by so liyely a company; water excursions were fre- 
quently aITanged, because these are the most sociable of all 
parties of pleasure. Yet whether we ,vere moving on ,vater 
or on land, the individual attracting powers immediately 
bhowed themselves; each couple kept together, and for some 
men who were not engaged, of whom I was one, there re- 
mained either no conversation with the ladies at all, or only 
such as no one ,vould have chosen for a day of pleasure. A 
friend ,vho found himself in this situation, and who might 
have been in ,vant of a partner chiefly for this reason, that 
with the best humour he lacked tenderness, and with much 
intelligence, that delicate attention, ,vithout which connexions 
of this kind are not to be thought of ;-this man, after often 
humorously and ,vittily lamenting his condition, pronlised at 
the next meeting to make a proposal \vhich would benefit him- 
self and the ,vhole company. Nor did he fail to perfornl his 
promise: for, when after a brilliant trip by water, and a yery 
pleasant walk, reclining on the grass between shady knolls, or 
sitting on mossy rocks and roots of trees, we had cheerfully 
and happily consulued a rural meal, and our friend saw us all 
cheerful and in good spirits, he, with a ,vaggish dignity, com- 
manded us to sit close round him in a semicircle, before 
which he stepped, and began to make an emphatic peroration 
as follo,vs :- 
" 1\Iost worthy friends of both sexes, paired and unpaired! " 
-It was already evident, from this address, ho,v necessary it 
was that a preacher of repentance should arise and sharpen 
the conscience of the company. "One part of nlY noble 
friends is paired., and they may find themselves quite happy; 
another unpaired, and these find themselves in the highest 
degree miserable, as I can assure you from my O'Vl1 experience; 
and although the loving couples are here in the mnjority, yet 
I would have them consider ,vhether it is not a social duty to 
take thought for the whole? 'Vhy do so many of us unite 
together but to take a mutual interest in each other? and how 
can that be done when so many little secessions are to be seen 
in our circle? Far be it from me to insinuate :my thing against 
such s,veet connexions, or even to wish to disturb them; but 
4í there is a time for all things!' an excellent great saying, of 
which, indeed, nobody thinks ,vhen his o,vn amusement is 
sufficiently provided for." 
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lIe then ,vent on 'with constantly increasing liveliness and 
gaiety to compare the social virtues ,vith the tender senti- 
ments. " The latter," said he, " can never fail us; "\ve always 
carry them about ,vith us, and everyone becomes a master in 
them ,vithout practice; but we must go in quest of the former, 
"\ve must take some trouble about them, and though ,ve pro- 
gress in theln as much as ,ve ,vill, we have never done learning 
them." N o,v he went into particulars. Many felt themselves 
hit off, and they could not help casting glances at each other; 
yet our friend had this privilege, that nothing he did ,vas taken 
ill, and so he could proceed without interruption. 
" It is not enough to discover deficiencies; indeed, it is un- 
just to do so, if at the same time one cannot contrive to give 
the means for bettering the state of affairs. I will not, there... 
fore, my friends, something like a preacher in Passion- ,veek, 
exhort you in general terms to repenta.nce and a.mendment; 
I rather wish all amiable couples the longest and most endur- 
ing happiness, and to contribute to it myself in the surest 
manner, I propose to sever and abolish these most charming 
little segregations during our social hours. I have," he con- 
tinued, "already provided for the execution of my project, if 
it should meet your approbation. Here is a bag in ,vhich are 
the names of the gentlemen; now draw, my fair ones, and.be 
pleased to favour as your servant, for a ,,-reek, him ,vhom fate 
shall send you. This is binding only within our circle; as 
soon as that is broken up, these connexions are also abolished, 
and the heart may decide who shall attend you home." 
A large part of the company had been delighted with this 
address, and the manner in which he delivered it, and seemed 
to approve of the notion; yet some couples looked at each 
other as if they thought they ,vould not find their account in 
it: he therefore cried ,vith humorous vehemence:- 
" Truly! it surprises me that some one does not spring up, 
and, though others hesitate, extol my plan, explain its advan- 
tages, and spare me the pain of being my o,vn encomiast. I 
am the oldest among you; lnay God forgive me for that! 
Already have I a bald pate, ,vhich is owing to my great medi- 
tation," - 
Here he took off his hat- 
" But I would expose it to view with joy and honour if my 
lucubrations, ,vhich dry up my skin, and rob me of my fillC::;t 
o 2 
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ornanlent, could only be. in some measure beneficial to myself 
and others. 'Ve are young, my friends,-that is good; ,ve 
shall gro,," older ,-that is bad; ,ye take little offence at each 
other,-that is right, and in accordance ,vith the season. But 
soon, my friends, the days ,vill come ,yhen ,ve shall have much 
to be displeased at in ourselves; then let every one see that 
.. he makes all right ,vith hinlself; but, at the same time, others 
"rill take things ill of us, and on what account ,ve shall not 
understand; for this ,ve must prepare ourselves; this shall 
no,v be done." 
He had dclivered the ,vhole speech, but especially the last 
l)art, ,yith the tonc and gesture of a Capuchin; for as he ,vas 
a catholic, he nlight have had abundant opportuniiy to study 
the oratory of these fathers. He no,v appeared out of breath, 
,,"iped his youthful bald head, ,vhich really gave him the look 
of a priest, and by these drolleries put the light-hearted COln- 
pany in such good humour that every one ,vas eager to hear 
him longer. But instead of proceeding, he dre,v open the 
bag, and turned to the nearest lady.-" N o'v for a trial of it ! " 
exclain1ed he; "the ,york ,vill do credit to the master. If in 
a ,veek.s tinle we do not like it, ,ve ,viTI give it up, and stick 
to the old plan." 
IIaif ,villingly, half on compulsion, the ladies drew their 
tickets, and it ,vas easy to see that various passions ,,"cre in 
play during this little affair. Fortunately it happened that 
the merry-minded ,vere separated, ,vhile the more serious re- 
Inained togethcr; and so, too, my sister kept her Englishman, 
,vhich, on both sides, they took very kindly of the god of Lo,,"e 
and Luck. 'fhe new chance-couples ,vere immediately united 
by the Antistes, their healths ,vere drank, and to all the n10re 
joy ,vas ,vished, as its duration ,vas to be but short. This 
was certainly the merriest moment that our company had 
cnjoycd for a long time. The young men to ,vhose share no 
lady had fallen, held, for this ,veek, the office of providing 
for thc mind, the soul, and the body, as our orator expressed 
himself, but especially, he hinted, for the soul, sincc both the 
-others already kne,v ho,v to help themselves. 
'fhcse masters of ceremonies, ,vho ,vished at once to do 
themsel,,"es credit, brought into play some very pretty llC'V 
games, prepared at SaIne distance a supper, ,vhich,vé had Ih.t 
reckoned on, and illuminated the yacht on our retWì1 at night, 
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although there was no necessity for it in the bright n10onlight; 
but they excused then1selves by saying that it ,vas quite COll- 
fornlable to the ne'v social regulation to outshine the tender 
glances of the heavenly n100n by earthly candles. The moment 
,ve touched the shore, our Solon cried, ,. Ite.. 'ì1
iS8(t e.st!" 
Each one 1l01V handed out of the vessel the lady,vho had 
fallen to him by lot, and then surrendered her to her proper 
partner, on receiving his O'V11 in exchange. 
At our next meeting tbis ,veckly regulation ,,,,as established 
for the sunlmer, and the lots ,vere dra,Vll once n10re. There 
""as no question but that this pleasantry gave a ne,\"" and un- 
expected turn to the company, and evcry one ,vas stin1ulated 
to display ,vhatever of ,vit and grace ,vas in him, and to pay 
court to his temporary fair one in the n10st obliging nlanner
 
since he might depend on having a sufficient store of com- 
plaisance for one ,veek at least. 
\Ve had scarcely settled ourselves, than, instead of thank- 
ing our orator, ,ve reproached him for having kept to himself.. 
the best part of his speech-the conclusion. He thereupon 
protested that the best part. of a speech ,vas persuasion; 
and that he ,vho did not ainl at persuasion should make 
no speech; for, as to conviction, that was a ticklish busi- 
ness. As, ho,vever, they gave hinl no peace, he began a 
Capuchinade on the spot, nlore comical than eyer, perhaps, 
for the very reason tbat he took it into his head to speak on 
the n10st serious subjects. 
-'or, ,vith texts out of the Bible 
,vhich had nothing to do ,yith the business-,vith sinlÏles 
,vhich did not fit-with allusions ,vhich illustrated nothillg- 
he carried out the proposition, that ,vhosoever does not kno,v 
ho,v to conceal his passions, inclinations, ,vishes, purposes 
and plans, ,vill come to no good in the ,vorld, but ,vill be dis- 
turbed and n1ade a butt in every end and corner; and that 
especially if one ,yould be happy in love, one must take pains 
to keep it a most profound secret. 
'l'his thought ran through the whole, 'vithout, properly 
spcakin
, a single ,vord of it bcing said. If you ,vould form a 
conception of this singular man, let it be considered that, 
being born ,vith a good foundation, he had cultivated his 
talents, and especially his acuteness, in Jesuit schools, and 
had anlRsscd an extensive kno,vlcdge of the ,vorld and of nlcn, 
but only on the bad side. lIe was some t,vo-and- t,ycnty 
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years olel, and ",vould gladly have made nle a proselyte to his 
contempt for mankind; but this ,yould not take \vith nle, as 
I always had a great desire to be good myself, and to find 
good in others. }leanwhile I was by him made attentive to 
many things. 
To complete the drama tis personæ of every merry company, 
an actor is necessary 
 who feels pleasure when the others, to 
enliven many an indifferent nloment, point the arro,vs of their 
wit at him. If he is not merely a stuffed Saracen, like those 
on ,vhom the knights used to practise their lances in mock 
battles, but understands himself ho,v to skirn1Ïsh, to rally and 
to challenge, ho,v to ,youud lightly, and rpcover himself again, 
and, while he seems to expose himself, to give others a thrust 
home, nothing more agreeable can be found. Such a man we 
possessed in our friend JIorn, ,vhose name, to begin with.. 
gave occasion for all sorts of jokes, and ,vho, on account of 
his Snlan figure, ,vas called nothing but Hörnchen (little 
Horn). He was, in fact, the smallest in the company, of a 
stout, but pleasing- form; a pug-nose, a mouth somewhat 
pouting, little sparkling eyes, made up a s,varthy countcnance, 
which al,vays seemed to inyite laughter. His little com- 
pact skull was thickly covered ,vith curly black hair; his 
beard was prematurely grey, and he ,vould have liked to let 
it grow, that, as a comic mask, he might always keep the 
company laughing-. For the rest, he ,vas neat and nimble, 
but insisted that he had bandy legs, ,vhich everybody granted, 
since he "'''as bent on having it so, but about ,vhich lnauy a 
joke arose; for since he ,vas in request as a very good dancer, 
he reckoned it aJuong the peclùiarities of the fair sex, that 
they al,,"ays liked to see bandy legs on the floor. His cheer- 
fulness was indestructible
 and his presence at ev
ry nleeting 
indispensable. 'Ve two kept nlore together because he ,vas 
to follo,v me to the uniyersity; and he ,yell deseryes that I 
should mention him ,vith all honour
 as he adhered to me for 
many years ,vith infinite loyc, faithfulness, and patience. 
By nlY ease .in rhynling-, and in ,vinning from common 
objects a poetical side, he had al]o,yed himself to be seduced 
into sinlilar labours. Our little social excursions, parties of 
pleasure, and the contingencies that occurred in thenl, we 
decked out poetically, and thus by the doscription of an event, 
a new event ahvays arose. But as such social jests cOlmnoll]Y 
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degenerate into personal ridicule, and my friend Horn, with his 
blu'lesque representations, did not always keep within proper 
bounds, many a misunderstanding arose, ,vhich, howeyer, 
could soon be softened down and effaced. 
111us, also, he tried his skill in a species of poetry which 
,vas then very nluch the order of the day-the comic heroical 
poem. Pope's Rape of the Lock had called forth many inlita- 
tions; Zachariä cultivated this branch of poetry on Gernlan 
soil, and it pleased everyone, because the ordinary subject of 
it ,vas some a,vkward fcllo,v, of whom the genü made game, 
,vhile they favoured the better one. 
It is not ,vonderful, but yet it excites wonder, ,,,,hen, in 
contemplating a literature, especially the German, one ob- 
serves how a ,vhole nation cannot get free from a su bject 
which has been once given, and happily treated in a certain 
form, but ,vill have it repeated in every manner, until, at 
last, the original itself is covered up, and stifled hy the 
heaps of imitations. 


he heroic poen1 of my friend was a voucher for this rc- 
Dlark. At a great sledging party, an awk,vard man has 
assigned to him a lady ,vho does not like him; conlically 
enough there befalls him, one after another, every accident 
that can happen on such an occasion, until at last, as !1e is 
entreating for the sledge-driver's right (a kiss), he falls from 
the back seat; for just then, as ,vas natural, the genii tripped 
hinl up. The fair one seizes the reins, and drives h01ne alone, 
,vhere a favoured friend rcceiyes her, and triun1phs oyer l)is 
prcsumptuous rival. As to the rest, it ,vas ycry prettily con- 
trived that the four different kinds of spirits should ,vorry hím 
in turn, till at the end the gnomes hoist him complctely out 
of the saddle. The pocm, "'Titten in Alexandrines, and founded 
on a true story, highly delighted our little public, and 've 
,vere convinced that it could ,ycll be compared ,vith the 
1Valpurgisnight of Löven, or the Renornnu.st of Zachariä.

 
While, no,v, our social plcnsures required but an evening, 
and the preparations for them only a fc,v hours, I had enough 
time to rcad, and, as I thought, to study. To please n1f 
father, I diligently repeated the smaller ,york of lIopp, and 
cOlùd stand an exan1Ìnation in it forw'ards and back\vards, by 
* This word, which signifies something like our " bullv," is specially 
used to designate a fighting student.-Trans. .. 
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,vhich nleans I made myself complete master of the chief con- 
tents of the Institutes. But a restless eagerness for kno,v- 
ledge urged Ine further; I lit upon the history of ancient 
literature, and from that fell into an encyclopedism, in ,vhich 
I read through Gessner's Isagoge and Morhov's Poly his tor, 
and thus gained a general notion of how many strange things 
might have happened in learning and life. By this per8e- 
vering and rapid industry, continued day and night, I luore 
confused than instructed nlyself; but I lost nlyself in a still 
greater labyrinth ,vhen I found Bayle in my father's library, 
and plunged deep into hilll. 
But a leading conviction, ,vhich ,vas continually revived 
,vithin me, 'vas that of the importance of the ancient tongues; 
since from anlidst this literary hurly-burly, thus much con- 
tinually forced itself upon nle, that in them ,vere preserved 
all the models of oratory, and at the same time everything 
else of ,vorth that the ,vorId has ever possessed. Hebre,v, 
together ,vith biblical studies, had retired into the back- 
ground, and Greek like,vise, since my acquaintance ,vith it 
did not extend beyond the N e,v Testament. I therefore the 
more zealously kept to Latin, the master-pieces in ,vhich lie 
nearer to us, and ,vhich, besides its splendid original produc- 
tions, offers us the other ,vealth of all ages in translations, and 
the ,yorks of the greatest scholars. I consequently read much in 
this language, ,vith great ease, and "
as bold enough to believe 
I understood the authors, because I missed nothing of the 
literal sense. Indeed I ,vas very indignant ,vhen I heard 
that Grotius had insolently declared, " he did not read Terence 
as boys du." Happy narro,v-mindedness of youth !-nay, of 
nlen in general, that they can, at every nlOlnent of their 
existence, fancy thenIselves finished, and inquire after neither 
the true nor the false, aftcr neither the high nor the deep, but 
nlerely after that which is suited to them. 
I had thus learned Latin, like German, French, and 
English, merely by practice, ,vithout rules, and ,vithout con- 
ception. Whoever kno,vs the condition of school instruction 
then, ,yill not think it strange that I skipped granInUtr as ,veIl 
as rhetoric; all seemed to me to come together naturally; I 
l'ctained the ,yords, their foruls and inflexions, in my ear and 
n1Ïnd, and used the language ,vith ease in ,vriting and in 
chattering. 
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l\Iichaelmas, the time when I ,vas to go to the university, 
,,"as approaching, and my mind ,vas excited quite as luuch about 
my life as about my learning. I grew more and more clearly 
conscious of an aversion to my natiye city. By Gretchen's 
removal, the heart had been broken out of the boyish and 
youthful plant; it needed time to bud forth again from its 
sides, and surmount the first Ì1
jury by a new growth. 1\1 y 
ramblings through the strccts had ceased; I now, like othcrs, 
only ,vent such ,vays as ,,,,ere necessary. - I never ,vent again 
into Gretchen's quarter of the city, not even into its vicinity; 
and as nIY old walls and to,vers became gradually disagreeable 
to me, so also ,vas I displeased at the constitution of the 
city; all that hitherto seemed so ,vorthy of honour, no,vap- 
peared to me in distorted shapes. As grandson of the Schul- 
theiss, the secret defects of such a republic had not remained 
unkno,vn to Ine; the less so, as children feel quite a peculiar 
surprise, and are excited to busy researches, as soon as 80lnc- 
thing ,vhich they have hitherto implicitly revered becomes in 
any degree suspicious to them. 'fhe fruitless indignation of 
upright men, in opposition to those who are to be gained 
and eyen bribed by factions, had become but too plain to nle ; 
I hated every injustice beyond measure; for children are all 
moral rigorists. l\1y father, ,vho ,vas concerned in the affairs 
of the city only as a private citizen, expressed himself ,vith 
very lively indignation about much that had failed. And did 
I not see hÏlll, after so Inany studies, endeavours, pains, travels, 
and so nluch varied cultivation, bet,veen his four ,valls, leading 
a solitary life, such as I could never desire for myself? A]l 
this put together, lay as a horrible load on nlY Inind, from 
which I could only free myself by trying to contrive a plan of 
life altogether different from that which had been marked out 
for me. In thought, I thre,v away my legal studies, anfl de- 
voted myself solely to the languages, to antiquities, to history,. 
and to all that flo,vs fronl them. 
Indeed, at all times, the poetic imitation of ,vhat I had per- 
ceived in nlysclf, in others, and in nature, afforded 111e the 
greatest pleasure. I did it with ever-incrpasing facility, be- 
cause it calllC by in
tinct, and no criticism had led 111e astray; 
and if I did not feel full confidence in my productions, I could 
certainly regard theln as defectiyc, but not such as to be ut- 
terly rejected. 'Vas this or that censured in them, I still 
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retained in private my conviction that I could not but gra- 
dually improve, and that some time I might be honourably 
named along ,vith Hagedorn, Gellert, and other such Inen. But 
such a distinction alone seemed to me too empty and inade- 
quate; I ,vished to devote myself professionally and ,vith zeal 
to those aforesaid fundamental studies, and ,vhile I thought 
to advance myself more rapidly in my own ,yorks by a more 
thorough insight into antiquity, to qualify myself for a uni- 
yersity professorship, which seemed to me the most desirable 
thing for a young man who intended to cultivate himself and 
to contribute to the cultivation of others. 
With these intentions, I al,vays had my eye upon Göttin- 
gen. 1\1 y whole confidence rested upon men like Heyne, 
l\Iichaelis, and so many others; my most ardent wish ,vas to 
sit at their feet, and attend to their instructions. But D1Y 
father remained inflexible. However, some family friends, 
who ,vere of my opinion, tried to influence him; he persisted 
that I lnust go to Leipzig. I ,vas now resolved, contrary 
to his vje,ys and ,vishes, to choose a line of studies and of life 
for myself, by ,yay of self-defence. The obstinacy of my 
father, ,vho, without knowing it, opposed himself to my plans, 
strengthened me in lny inlpiety, so that I made no scruple to 
listen to him by the hour, ,vhile he described and repeated to 
TIle the course of study and of life ,vhich I should pursue at 
the universities and in the world. 
Since all hopes of Göttingen ,vere cut off, I now turned my 
eyes to,,'"ards Leipzig. There Ernesti appeared to me as a 
brilliant light; l\Iorus, too, already a,vakened llluch confi- 
(lence. I planned for myself in secret an opposition-course, 
or rather I built a castle in the air, on a tolerahly solid foun- 
dation; and it scenlcd to me quite rOlnantically honourable to 
mark out lny O'V11 path of life, ,yhich appeared the less vision- 
ary, as Griesbach had already made great progress in a silnilar 
way, and ,vas COffilnellded for it by every one. The secret joy 
of a prisoner, ,yhen he has unbound the fetters and rapidly flied 
through the bars of his gaol- ,vindow, cannot be greater than 
,vas mine as I sa,v day after day disappear, and October dra,v 
nigh. The incleUlent season and the bad roads, of ,vhich 
everybody had sOlnething to tell, did not frighten me. 1
he 
thought of paying IUY entrance-fee in a strange place, and in 
,yinter, diú not make me sad; suffice it to say, that I only 
. 
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sa,v my present situation was gloomy, and represented to 
myself the other unknown world as light and cheerful. Thus 
I formed my dreams, to which I gave myself up exclusively
 
and promised myself nothing but happiness and content in 
the distance. · 
Closely as I kept these projects a secret from everyone 
else, I could not hide them from my sister, ,vho, after being 
very much alarmed about them at :first, was final1y consoled 
,vhen I promised to send after her, so that she could enjoy 
,vith llle the brilliant station I ,vas to obtain, and share mr 
comfort with me. 
l\iichaelmas, so longingly expected, came at last, when I set 
out ,vith delight, in company with the bookseller Fleischer 
and his wife C,vhose maiden name ,vas Triller, and ,vho ,vas 
going to visit her father in 'Vittemberg); and I left behind 
Ine the ,vorthy city in which I had been born and bred, with 
indifference, as if I wished never to set foot in it again. 
1'hus, at certain epochs, children part from })arents, ser- 
vants from masters, protégés from their patrons; and whether 
it succeed or not, such an attempt to stand on one's O'Yrt feet, 
to make one's self independent, to live for one's self, is al,vays 
in accordance with the will of nature. 
'Ve had driven out through the Allerheiligen (All Saints) 
gate, and had soon left Hanau behind us, after which ,ve 
l
eached scenes which aroused my attention by their novelty, 
if.. at this season of the ypar, they offered little that was 
pleasing. A continual rain had completely spoiled the roads, 
,,:-hich, generally speaking, were not then in such good order 
as we find them now; and our journey was thus neither plea- 
sant nor happy . Yet I was indebted to tIlls damp ,veathcr 
for the sight of a natural phenomenon which must be exceed- 
ingly rare, for I have seen nothing like it since, nor have I 
heard of its being observed by others. At night, namely, ,ve 
\vere driving up a rising ground between Hanau and Gel- 
hausen, and, although it was dark, ,ve preferred ,valking to 
exposing ourselves to the danger and difficulty of that part of 
the road. All at once, in a ravine on the right-hand side of 
the way, I saw a sort of amphitheatre, wonderfully illuminated. 
In a funnel-sbaped space there ,vere innumerable little lights 
gleaming, ranged step-fashion over one another, and they shone 
so brilliantly that the eye was dazzled. But what still more 
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confused the sight ,,-as, that they did not keep still, but jumped 
about here and there, as ,vell do,vn,vards frOill abovc as 'rice 
'l.:ersâ, and in every direction. The most of them, ho,vever, 
renlained stationary, and beamed on. It ""as only '\vith the 
greatest reluctance that I suffered myself to be called R\Vay 
from this spectacle, ,,-hich I could have ,vished to examine 
more closely. On interrogating the postillion, he indeed kne,v 
nothing about such a phenomenon, but said that there ,vas in 
the neighbourhood an old stone-quarry, the excavation of,vhich 
"ras filled ,vith ,vater. No,v ,vhether this 'vas a pandemonium 
of ,vill-o' - the- ,visps, or a cOlllpany of shining creatures, I 
,viII not decide. 
The roads through Thuringia ,vere yet ,vorso, and unfortu- 
nately, at night-fall, our coach stuck fast in the yicinityof 
Auerstädt. \Ve ,vere far removed from all mankind, and did 
everything possible to ,york ourselves out. I failed not to exert 
myself zcalously, and nlight thereby have overstrained the 
ligaments of my chest; for soon after,yards I felt a pain, which 
""ent off and returned, and did not leave me entirely until after 
many years. 
Yet on that same night, as if it had been dcstined for alter- 
nate good and bad luck, I was forced, after an unexpectedly 
forttUlate incident, to experience a teazing vexation. ,\r e met, 
in Auerstädt, a gentcel Inarried couple, who had also just 
arrived, having been delayed by a similar accident; a pleasing, 
dignified man, in his best years, \vith a very handsome \vife. 
'rhey polit.ely persuaded us to sup in their company, and I felt 
very happy ,,,,hen the excellent lady addressed a friendly,vord 
to mc. But ,vhen I ,vas sent out to accelerate the soup which 
had been ordered, not having been accustomed to the loss of 
rest and the fatigues of travelling, such an unconquerable 
dro,vsiness overtook me, that actually I 1
1l asleep ,vhile ,valk- 
ing, returned into the room ,vith IllY hat on Iny head.. and 
,,'Ï.thout renlarking that the others ,vere saying gracc, placed 
myself ,vith quiet unconsciousness behind the chair, and neyer 
dreanled that by my conduct I had come to disturb their de- 
votions in a very droll way. l\Iadame Fleischer, ,yho lacked 
neither spirit nor ,vit, nor. tongue, entreated the strangers, 
beforc they had seated thclnselycs, not to bc surprised at any- 
thing they might see here; for that their young fcllo\y-travcller 
had in his nature much of the peculiarity of the Quakers, "Tho 
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believe that they cannot honour God and the king better than 
'vith covered heads. The handsome lady, ,vho could not re- 
strain her laughter, looked prettier than ever in consequence, 
and I ,,
ould have given everything in the worlel not to have 
been the cause of a nlerrÌ1nent ,vhich was so beautifully becolll- 
iug in her countenance. I had, ho,vever, scarcely laid aside 
my hat, than these persons, in accordance ,yith their polished 
manners, imnlediately dropped the joke, and ,vith the best 
,,"ine from their bottle-case conlpletely extinguished sleep, 
chagrin, and the melnory of all past troubles. 
I arrived in Leipzig just at the time of the fair, from which I 
derived particular plcasure: for here I sa,v before nle the conti- 
nuation of a state of thing's belonging to my native city, familiar 
wares and tradcrs ;-only in other places, and in a different 
order. I rambled about the market and the booths,vlth much 
interest, but my attention ,vas particularly attracted by the 
inhabitants of the Eastern countries in their strange dresses, the 
Poles and Russians, and above all, the Greeks, for the sake of 
whose handsome fonns and dignified costume I often 'vent to 
the spot. 
But this animating bustle ,vas soon oyer, and now the city 
itself appeared before Ine, ,vith its handsolne, high, and uni- 
form hou
es. It made a very good impression upon me, and 
it cannot be denied, that in general, but especially in the silent 
mOlncnts of Sundays and holidays, it has something inlposing; 
and ,vhen in the moonlight the streets ,vere half in shado"r, 
half-illuminated, they often invited me to nocturnal promenades. 
In the meantime, as conlpared ,yith that to ,vhich I had 
hitherto been accustonled, this new state of afIhirs ,vas by no 
means satisfactory. Leipzig calls up before the spectator no 
antique tinle; it is a ne,v, recently elapsed epoch, testifying 
comnlercial activity, comfort and ,vealth, ,vhich announces 
itself tø us in these monuments. Yet quite to my taste ,vere 
the huge-looking buildings, ,vhich, fronting t,vo streets, and 
clnbracing a citizen- ,vorld ,vi thin their large court-yards, built 
round ,vith lofty 'valls, are like large castles, nay, even half- 
cities. In one of these strange places I quartered nlyself, 
nanlely, in the BOlnbshell Tavf\rn (Teuerkugel), bct"reen the 
Old and the :K e,v N e'\ïIlarket (Neumarkt). A couple of pleasant 
rooms looking out upon a court-yard, ,vhich, on account of the 
thorouglú'are, was not ,vithout animation, were occupied by the 
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bookseller Fleischer during the fair; and by me taken for the 
rest of the time at a moderate price. As a fello,v -lodger I 
found a theological student, ,vho was deeply learned in his 
professional studies, a sound thinker, but poor, and suffering 
much from his eyes, ,vhich caused him great anxiety for the 
future. He had brought this affliction upon himself by his 
inordinate reading till the latest dusk of the evening, and even 
by moonlight, to save a little oil. Our old hostess showed 
herself benevolent to him, alw"ays friendly to me, and careful 
for us both. 
I now hastened ,vith my letters of introduction to Hofrath 
Böhme, who once a pupil of Maskow, and no,v his successor, 
,vas professor of history and public la,v. A little, thick-set, 
lively nlan, received me kindly enough, and introduced me to 
his wife. Both of them, as ,veil as the other persons ,vhom I 
waited on, gave me the pleasantest hopes as to my future resi- 
dence; but at first I let no one know of the design I entertained, 
although I could scarcely wait for the favourable moment when 
I should declare myself free from jurisprudence, and devoted 
to the study of the classics. I cautiously ,vaiteù till the 
Flcischers had returned, that my purpose might not be too 
prelnaturely betrayeù to IllY family. But I then "
ent, ,vith- 
out delay, to Hofrath Böhme, to ,vhom, before all, I thought 
I must confide the nlatter, and ,vith much self-importance and 
boldness of speech disclosed my views to him. Ho,vever, I 
found by no means a good reception of my proposition. As 
professor of history and public law, he had a declared hatred 
for everything that savoured of the belles lettres. Unfortu- 
nately he did not stand on the best footing ,vith those ,vho 
cultivated them, and Gellert in particular, in ,vhom I had, 
awkwardly enough, expressed nluch confidence, he could not 
even endure. To send a faithful student tò those men, there- 
fore, while he deprived himself of one, and especially. under 
such circumstances, seelned to him altogether out of the ques- 
tion. He therefore gave me a severe lecture on the spot, in 
\vhich he protested that he could not permit such a step ,vith- 
out the permission of my parents, even if he approved of it 
himself, which was not the case in this instance. lIe then 
passionately inveighed against philology and the study of lan- 
guages, but still more against poetical exercises, which I had 
indeed allowed to peep out in the back-ground. He finally 
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concluded that, if I ,vished to enter more closely into the study 
of the ancients, it could be done much better by the 
tVay of 
jurisprudence. He brought to my recollection many elegant 
jurists, such as Eberhard, Otto, and Heineccius, promised me 
mountains of gold from Roman antiquities and the history of 
law, and sho,ved me, clear as the sun, that I should here be 
taking no roundabout ,yay, even if after,vards, on more mature 
deliberation, and ,vith the consent of my parents, I should 
detennine to follo,v out my own plan. He begged me, in a 
friendly manner, to think the matter over once more, and to 
open my mind to him soon, as it would be necessary to come 
to a determination at once, on account of the impending com- 
mencement of the lectures. 
It ,vas, ho,vever, very polite of him not to press me on the 
spot. His argunlents, and the ,veight with ,vhich he advanced 
them, had already convinced my pliant youth, and I no,v first 
sa.,v the difficulties and doubtfulness of a matter ,vhich I ]lad 
privately pictured to myself as so feasible. Frau Hofrath 
Böhme invited me to see her shortlyafter,vards. I fOlmd her 
alone. She ,vas no longer young, and had very delicate health, 
,vas gentle and tender to an infinite degree, and formed a de- 
cided contrast to her husband, whose good-nature was pven 
blustering. She spoke of the conversation her husband had 
lately had ,vith me, and once more placed the subject before 
Ine, in all its bearings, in so cordial a manner, so affectionately 
and sensibly, that I could not help yielding; the fe,v reserva- 
tions on which I insisted 'vere also agreed upon by the other 
side. 
'Thereupon hcr husband regulated my hours: for I "'ItS to 
hear lectures on philosophy, the history of la,v, the Institutes, 
and some other nlatters. I v.ras content ,vith this; but I car- 
ried my point so as to attend Gellert's history of literature 
(,vith Stockhausen for a. text-book), and his Practz"curn besides. 
The reverence and love with ,vhich Gellert ,vas regarded by 
all young people ,vas extraordinary. I had already visited him, 
and had been kindly received by him. Not of tall stature, 
elegant ,vithout being lean, soft and ra.ther pensive eyes, a very 
fine forehead, a nose aquilinc, but not too much so, a. delicate 
nlouth, a face of an agreeable oval,-all made his presence 
pleasing and desirable. It cost some trouble to reaeh him. 
IIis t,YO Fa'J1'tuli appeared like priests who guard a sanctuary, 
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the access to which is not pernlittcd to everybody, nor at every 
time; and such a precaution ,vas very necessary: for he would 
have sacrificed his ,vholc tinle, had he been ,,-illing to receive 
and satisfy all those ,,
ho ,vished to become intimate ,vith him. 
At first I attended my lectures assiduously and faithfully: 
but the philosophy,vould not enlighten lue at all. In the logic 
it seemed strange to me that I had so to tear asunder, isolate, 
:lnd, as it ,vere, destroy those operations of the mind ,vhich I 
had performed ,vith the greatest ease fronl my youth up,vards, 
and this in order to see into the right use of them. Of the 
thing itself, of the ,vorld, and of God, I thought I kne'v about 
as much as the professor himself, and in more places than 
one the affair seemed to me to come into a trenlendous strait. 
Yet all ,vent on in tolerable order till to,vards Shrovetide, 
'\vhen, in the neighbourhood of Professor "Tinkler's house on 
the Tllornas-place, the nlost delicious fritters caIne hot out of 
the pan just at the hour of lecture, and these delayed us so 
long, that our note-books became disordered, and the conclu- 
sion of them, to,vards spring, nlelted a,vay, together ,vith the 
sno,y, and ".as lost. 
It ,vas soon quite as bad with the la\y lectlu.es: for I already 
kne,v just as nluch as the professor thought good to commu- . 
nicate to us. :!VIy stubborn industry in ,vriting do,vn the lec- 
tures at first, ,vas paralyzed by degrees, for I found it exces- 
siyely tedious to pen dO"ìl once more that ,vhich, partly by 
question, partly by ans"\Yer, I had repeated ,vith nlY father often 
enough to retain it for ever in my memory. The harm ,vhich 
is done ,vhen young people at school are advanced too far in 
many things, ,vas after,vards manifested still more ,,-hen time 
and attention ,vere diverted from exercises in the languages, 
and a foundation in "rhat are, properly speaking, preparatory 
studies, in order to be applied to "rhat are called" Realities," 
which dissipate more than they cultivate, if they are not me- 
thodically and thorouglùy taught. 
I here mention, by the ,vay, another evil by ,vhich studcnts 
fire much elnbarrassecl Professors, as ,veIl as other men in 
office, cannot all be of the same age; but ,vhen the younger 
ones teach y in fact, only that they nla.y learn, and moreover, if 
they haye talent, anticipate their age, they acquire their own 
cultivation altogether a.t the cost of their hearers, since these 
are not instructed in ,vhat they really need, but in that 
tvhich 
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the professor finds it necessary to elaborate for hiInself. Anlong 
the oldest professors, on the contrary, lllany are for a long 
time stationary; they deliver on thc ""hole only fixed vie,vs, 
and, in the details, Dluch that time has already condelnned as 
useless and false. Bet,veen the t,vo arises a sad conflict, in. 
,vhich young n1Ïnds are dragged hither and thither, and ,vhich 
can scarcely be set right by the n1Ïddle-aged professors, ,vho, 
though sufficiently instructed and cultivated, al,vays feel ,vithin 
thelnselves an active cndeavour after kno,ylcdge and reflection. 
N o,v as ill this ,yay I learned to know much more than I 
could digest, ,vhereby a constantly increasing uncolllfortable- 
ness ,vas forced upon nle, so also fi'onllifc I experienced luany 
disagreeable trifles, as indeed one nlust ahvays pay the entrancc- 
fee ,vhen one changes one"s place and comes into a nc,v posi- 
tion. 1
he first thing that the ladies blalned in me related 
to my dress; for I had conle fronl honle to the uniycrsity 
lather oddly equipped. 
My father, who detested nothing so much as ,vhen some- 
thing happened in vain, ,vhen anyone did not kno,v ho\v to 
make use of his tillle, or fOlmd no opportunity for turning it 
to account, carried his econonlyof time and abilities so far, 
that nothing gave hinl greater pleasure than to kill t,vo birds 
'\vith one stone.% He had therefore never engaged a servant 
who could not be useful to the house in something else. N o'v, 
as he had ahvays ,vritten everything with his o,vn hand, and 
had, latterly, the convenience of dictating to the young inmate 
of the house, he found it most advantageous to have tailors 
for his domestics, ,vho ,vere obliged to make good use of their 
time, as they not only had to make their o\"'n liveries, but the 
clothes for my father and the chilùren, besides doing all the 
mending. 
Iy father himself took pains to have the best 
cloths and stuffs, by getting fine 'vares of the foreign merchants 
at the fair, and laying thenl up in store. I still renleIllbcr 
well that he always visited the Herrn von Lö\venicht, of Aix- 
la-Chapclle, and ii'onl my earliest youth lllade me acquainted 
with these and other eminent merchants. 
Care ,vas also taken for the fitness of the stuff, and there 
was a plentiful stock of different kinds of cloth, serge, and 
Götting stuff, besides the requisite lining, so that, as far as the 
materials ,vcre concerned, ,ve might ,veIl yenture to be seen. 
* Literally: "to stlike two flies with one fiapper."-7'rans. 
p 
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But the fornl spoiled almost everything. For if one of our home.. 
tailors was anything of a clever hand at sewing and making up 
a coat ,vhich had been cut out for him in masterly fashion, he 
was now obliged also to cut out the dress for himself, which 
did not al,vays succeed to perfection. In addition to this my 
father kept whatever belonged to his clothing in very good 
and neat order, and preserved more than used it for many years. 
Thus he had a predilection for certain old cuts and trimmings, 
by which our dress sometimes acquired a strange appearance. 
In this sanle way had the wardrobe which I took with me 
to the university been furnished: it was very complete and 
handsome, and there was even a laced suit anlongst the rest. 
Ahoeady accustomed to this kind of attire, I thought myself 
sufficiently well dressed; but it was not long before my female 
friends, :first by gentle raillery, then by sensible remonstrances, 
convinced me that I looked as if I had dropped down out of 
another ,vorld. Much as I felt vexed at this, I did not at first 
see ho,v I could help myself. But when Herr von l\Iasuren, 
the favourite poetical country squire, once entered the theatre 
in a similar costume, and was heartily laughed at, more by 
reason of his external than his internal absurdity, I took 
courage, and ventured at once to exchange my whole wardrobe 
for a ne,v-fashioned one, suited to the place, by which, however, 
it shrunk considerably. 
After this trial ,vas surmounted, a new one was to make its 
appearance, which proved to be far more unpleasant, because 
it concerned a matter which one does not so easily put off and 
exchange. 
I had been born and bred in the Upper-German dialect, and 
although my father always laboured after a certain purity of 
language, and, fronl our youth upwards, had made us children 
attentive to what may be really called the defects of that idiom, 
and so prepared us for a better nla1mer of speaking, I retained 
nevertheless many deeper-seated peculiarities, which, because 
they pleased me by their nai"veté, I was fond of making con- 
spicuous, and thus every time I used them incurred a severe 
reprimand from my new fello,v-townsmen. The Upper-Ger- 
man, and perhaps chiefly he ,vho lives by the Rhine and Maine 
(for great rivers, like the sea-coast, always have something 
animating about them), expresses himself much in similes and 
allusions, and makes use of proverbial sayings with a native 
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common-sense aptness. In both cases he is often blunt, but 
when one sees the drift of the expression, it is always appro- 
priate; only something, to be sure, may often slip in, which 
proves offensive to a more delicate ear. 
Every province loves its own dialec : for it is, properly 
speaking, the element in ,,"hich the soul draws its breath. 
But everyone knows ,vith what obstinacy the Misnian dialect 
has contrived to domineer over the rest, and even, for a long 
time, to exclude thenl. 'Ve have suffered for many years 
under this pedantic tyranny, and only by reiterated struggles 
have all the provinces again established themselves in their 
ancient rights. What a lively young man had to endure from 
this continual tutoring.. may be easily inferred by anyone who 
reflects that modes of thought, imagination, feeling, native 
character, must be sacrificed with the pronunciation which 
one at last consents to alter. And this intolerable demand 
was made by men and women of education, ,vhose convictions 
I could not adopt, whose injustice I belieyed I felt, though I 
was unable to make it plain to myself. Allusions to the pithy 
biblical texts were to be forbidden me, as ,veil as the use of 
the honest-hearted expressions from the Chronicles. I had to 
forget that I had read the Kaz.ser von I{aisersberg, and eschew 
the use of proverbs, which nevertheless, instead of much fiddle- 
faddle, just hit the nail upon the head ;-all this, which I had 
appropriated to myself with youthful ardour, I ""as now to do 
without; I felt myself paralyzed to the core, and scarcely 
knew any more how I had to express myself on the commonest 
things. I was told, besides, that one should speak as one 
writes, and ,vrite as one speaks; ,vhile, to me, speaking and 
,vriting seemed once for all two different things, each of which 
might ,veIl maintain its own rights. And even in the Misnian 
dialect had I to hear many things which ,vould have made no 
great figure on paper. 
Every one who perceives in this the influence which men 
and ,vomen of education, the learned, and other persons who 
take pleasure in refined society, so decidedly exercise over a 
young student, would be inlmediately convinced that we ,vere 
in Leipzig, even if it had not been mentioned. Each one of 
the Gennan uniyersities has a particular character: for, as no 
universal cultivation can pervade our fatherland, every place 
adheres to its own fashion, and carries out, even to the last, 
r2 
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its own characteristic peclùiarities; exactly the sanle thing 
holds good of the universities. In J ena and I-Ialle roughness 
bad been carried to the highcst pitch: bodily strength, skill 
in fighting, the ,vildest self-help 'vas there the order of the 
day; and such a state of affairs can only be maintained ancl 
propagated by the Inost universal riot. The relations of the 
students to the inhabitants of those cities, various as they 
luight be, nevertheless agreed in this, that the ,vild stranger 
had no regard for the citizen
 and looked upon himself as a 
peculiar being, privileged to all sorts of freedom and insolence. 
In Leipzig, on the contrary, a student could scarcely be 
anything else than polite, as soon as he ,vished to stand on 
any footing at all ,vith the rich, ,vell-bred, and punctilious 
inha bi tan ts. 
All politeness, indeed, ,vhen it does not present itself as the 
flo,vcring of a great and cOlnprehcnsive nlode of lifc, nlust ap- 
pear restraincd, stationary, and frOl11 some points of vie,v, 
perhaps, absurd; and so thosc ,vild huntsnlen froln the Saale % 
thought they had a great superiority oycr the tame shepherdd 
on the Pleisse.t Zachariä's Reno'fJ1/Jnist ,vill ahvays be a yalu- 
able docunlcnt, froIn ,vhich the manner of life and thought at 
that tÌIne rises yisibly forth; as in general his poenls Inust be 
,velcome to eyerv one ,vho ,vÜ;hes to fornl for hiInself a con- 
ception of the then prevailing state of sociallifc and 1nanners, 
,vhich ,vas indeed feeble, but alniable on account of its in.. 
llocence and childlike siulplicity. 
All manners which result fi"OIn the given relations of a 
COlnmon existence are indestructible, and, in my time, nUll1Y 
things still rCll1Íllded us of Znchariä's epic poenl. Only OIle 
of our fcllo"r -acadelnicialls thought hÌ1nself rich a.nd indepen- 
dent enough to snap his fingcrs at public opinion. I-Ic drank 
a.cquaintance ,yith all the hackncy -coachlncn, ,vhom he allo,yed 
to sit insidc the coach as if thcy ,ycre gentlemen, ,yhile he 
droye thcJn on the box, thought it a great joke to upset 
them no'v and then, and contriycd to satisfy them for their 
smashed vehicles as ,ycll as for their occasional bruises; but 
othcr\vise he did no harm to anyone, seeming only to Inakc 
a mock of the public en 'Jnassc. Once, on a 11108t beautiful 
promenade-day, he and a cOInrade of his seized upon the don- 
* The river on which I-lalle is built.-Tran8. 
t The river that flows by Leipzig.-Trans. 
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keys of the lniller in St. 'fhon1as's-square ; ,veIl-dressed, and in 
their shoes and stockings, they rode around the city ,vith the 
greatest solemnity, stared at by all the prolnenadcrs, ,yith 
,vhom the glacis ,vas s,varn1Íng. "Then some sensible persons 
renlonstrated ,vith hinl on the subject, he assured thenl, quite 
unelllbarrassed, that he only ".anted to see how the Lord 
Christ might have looked i;l a like case. Yet he found no 
iInitators, and fe,v cOlnpanions. 
For the student of any ,vealth and standing had every 
l"eaSOn to show himself attentive to the mercantile class, and 
to be the 1110re solicitous about the proper external forms, as the 
colony* exhibited a 1110del of F'rench nlanners. The profes- 
sors, opulent both fro11l their private property and from. their 
liberal salaries, ,vere not dependent upon their scholars, and 
:tuany subjects of the state, educated at the Government 
schools or other gY11lnasia, and hoping for preferment, did 
not venture to thl'o,v off the traàitional Cust0111S. The neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden, the attention paid to us from thence, 
and the true piety of the superintendent of the course of study, 
could not be without a moral, nay, a religious influence. 
A t first this kind of life ,vas not repugnant to nle; my 
letters of introduction had given 111e the entrée into good 
fa111ilies, ,,,,hose circle of relatives also received 11le well. But 
as I ,vas soon forced to feel that the company had 11luch to find 
fault ,,
ith in me, and that after dressing 11lyself in their fashion, 
I must now talk according to their tongue also, and as, morc- 
.over, I could plainly see that I ,vas, on the other hand, but 
little benefited by the instruction and mental inlprovement I 
had pro11lised nlyself from IllY academical residence, I began to 
be lazy, and to neglect the social duties of visiting, and other 
attentions, and indeed I should have sooner ,,
ithdra,vn fTom 
all such connexions, had not fcnT and esteem bound nle fast to 
Hofrath Bölnne, and confidence and affection to his ,vifc. 
The husband, unfortunately, had not the happy gift of dealing 
,vith young people, of winning thcir confidence, and of guid- 
ing them, for the moment, as occasion nlÎght require. "Then 
I yisitcd him I never got any good by it; his ,,
ife, on the 
contrary, sho,ved a genuine interest in me. Her ill health 
* Leipzig was so called, because a large and influential portion of its 
citizens were sprung from a colony of Huguenots, who settled there after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes.-American Note. 
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kept her constantly at home. She invited me to spend many 
an evening with her, and knew how to direct and improve me 
in many little external particulars; for my manners were good, 
indeed, but I was not yet master of what is properly termed 
étiquette. Only one female friend spent the evenings with her; 
but she was more dictatorial and pedantic, for ,vhich reason 
she displeased me excessively, and, out of spite to her, I often 
resumed those unmannerly habits from which the other had 
already weaned me. Nevertheless she al,vays had patience 
enough with me, taught me piquet, ombre, and similar games, 
the knowledge and practice of which is held indispensable in 
society. 
But it was in the matter of taste that Madame Böhme had 
the greatest influence upon me; in a negative way truly, yet 
one in which she agreed perfectly ,vith the critics. The 
Gottsched 'Yaters
 had inundated the Germån world with a 
true deluge, which threatened to rise up even over the highest 
mOlmtains. It takes a long time for such a flood to subside 
again, for the mire to dry rnvay; and a.s in any epoch there 
are numberless aping poets, so the iInitation of the flat an(l 
watery produced a chaos, of which now scarcely a notion 
remains. To find out that trash was trash was hence the 
greatest sport, yea, the triumph of the critics of those days. 
'Vhoever had only a little common sense, was superficially ac... 
quainted ,vith the ancients, and was somewhat more familiar 
with the moderns, thought himself provided with a standard 
scale which he comd evelJT'vhere apply. ]\{ adame Böhme 
was an educated woman, ,vho opposed the trivial, weak, and 
commonplace; she was, besides, the wife of a man who lived 
on bad terms ,vith poetry in general, and ,vould not even allo,v 
that of which she perhaps might have some,vhat approved. 
She listened, indeed, for some time, ,vith patience, when I ven- 
tured to recite to her the verse or prose of famous poets, who 
already stood in good repute,-for then, as always, I kne,v by 
heart everything that chanced in any degree to please me; 
but her complaisance was not of lo:r";.g duration. The first 
whom she outrageously abused were the poets of the Weisse 
school, ,vho ,vere just then often quoted ,vith great applause, 
and had delighted me very particularly. If I looked more 
* That is to say J the influence of Gottsched on German literature, of 
which more is said in the next book.-Tran.s. 
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closely into the matter, I could not say she was wrong. I had 
sometÎ1nes even ventured to repeat to her, though anony- 
mously, some of my own poenls; but these fared no better 
than the rest of the set. And thus, in a short time, the beau- 
tiful variegated meado,vs at the foot of the German Parnassus, 
where I was fond of luxuriating, ,vere mercilessly mowed 
down, and I was even compelled to toss about the drying hay 
myself, and to ridicule that as lifeless ,yhich, a short time 
before, had given me such lively joy. 
'Vithout knowing it, Professor Morns came to strengthen 
her instructions. He was an uncommonly gentle and friendly 
man, with ,vhom I became acquainted at the table of I-Iofrath 
Ludwig, and who received Ine very pleasantly ,vhen I begged 
the privilege of 'visiting him. N ow while lnaking inquiries of 
him concerning antiquity, I did not conceal from him what 
delighted me among the moderns; when he spoke about such 
things with more calmness, but, what was still worse, with 
more profundity than Madame Böhme; and he thus opened 
my eyes, at first to my greatest chagrin, but after,vards to my 
surprise, and at last to my edification. . 
Besides this, there came the Jerern'l.ads, ,vith "Thich Gel- 
lert, in his Practicum, was wont to warn us against pcetry. 
He wished only for prose essays, and ahvays criticised these 
first. Verses he treated as a sorry addition, and \vhat ",vas 
the worst of all, even my prose found little favour in his eyes; 
for, after myoid fashion, I used al\vays to lay, as the foundation, 
a little romance, which I loved to work out ill the epistolary 
form. The subjects were -impassioned, the style went beyond 
ordinary prose, and the contents probably did not display 
any very deep knowledge of mankind in the author; and so 
I stood in very little favour with our professor, although he 
carefully looked over my labours as well as those of the 
others, corrected them with red ink, and here and there added 
a moral remark. Many leaves of this kind, which I kept for 
a long time ,vith satisfaction, have unfortunately, in the course 
of years, at last disappeared from among my papers. 
If elderly persons wish to play the pedagogue properly, 
they should neither prohibit nor render disagreeable to a 
young man anything ,vhich gives him pleasure, of \vhatever 
kind it may be, unless, at the same time, they have something 
else to put in its place, or can contrive a substitute. Eyery- 
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body protested against my tastes and inclinations; and, on 
the other hand, ,vhat they conllnended to me, lay either so 
far from me that I could not perceive its excellencies, or stood 
so near nle that I thought it not a ,,,,hit better than ,vhat they 
inyeighed against. I thus became thoroughly perplexed on 
the su
iect, and promised myself the best rCslùts from a lec- 
tm"e of Ernesti's on Cicero de Ora tore. I learned something, 
indeed, from this lecture, but ,vas not en]ightened on the 
subject "\vhich particularly concerned me. I required a 
standard of opinion, and thought I perceiyed that nobody 
pOÐsesscd it; for no one agreed with another, even ,vhen they 
brought fonvard examples; and ,vhere \vere we to get a set- 
tled judgment, ,,'"hen they manag-ed to reckon up against a 
man like 'Vieland so many fhults in his amiable "\Titings, 
,vhich so completely captivated us younger folks? 
Anlid this manifold distraction, this dismemberment of my 
existence and my studies, it happened that I took my dinners 
lit Hofrath Lud\vig's. He \vas a Inedical man, a botanist, 
and his conlpany, \vith the exception of l\iorus, consisted of 
physicians just conlmencing or near the cOlllpletion of their 
studies. N ow during th
se hours I heard no other conversa- 
tion than about medicine or natural history, and my imagina- 
tion ,vas dra,VIl over into quite a ne,,," field. I heard the 
names of Haller, Linnæus, Buffon, lllentioned "'\vith great 
respect; and even if disputes often arose about mistakes into 
which it ,vas said they had fallen, all agrecd in the end to 
honour the ackno,vledged abundance of thcir merits. The 
subjects ""ere entertaining and important, and enchained my 
attention. By degrees I became falniliar ,vith many names 
and a copious terIninology, ,vhich I caught up the more wil- 
lingly as I was afraid to \vrite do','l1 a rhynle, ho,vever spon- 
taneously it presented itself, or to read a poem, for I was 
fearful that it might plpfise me at the tinle, and that perhaps 
iDlmediately after,vards, like so much else, I should be forced 
to pronounce it bad. 
This uncertainty of taste and judgInent disquicted me 
more and more every day, so that at last I fell into despair. 
I had brought ,vith nlC those of my youthful labours which 
I thought the best, partly because I hoped to get some credit 
by them, partly that I nlig-ht be able to test nlY progress ,vith 
greater certainty; but I found myself in the miserable situation 
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in which one is placed when a comp1ete change of mind is 
required,-a renunciation of all that one has hitherto loved and 
found good. Ho,vever, after some time, and many struggles, 
I conceiyed so great a contempt for my labours, begun and 
ended, that one day I burnt up poetry and prose, plans, 
sketches, and projects all together on thê kitchen hearth, 
and thre,y our good old landlady into 110 SIn all fright and 
8lL\:Ìety by the smoke ,vhich filled the ,vhole house. 
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ABOUT the condition of German literature at that tinle so 
much has been ,vritten, and that so sufficiently, that everyone 
who takes any interest in it can be completely informed; the 
judgments of it are now pretty well agreed; and what at pre- 
sent I intend to say piece-meal and disconnectedly concerning 
it, relates not so much to how it was constituted in itself, as 
to how it stood towards me. I will therefore first speak of 
those things by which the public is particularly excited; of 
those t,vo hereditary foes of all comfortable life, and of all 
cheerful, self-sufficient, living poetry:-l mean, satire and 
criticism. 
In quiet times everyone will live after his o,Vll fashion; the 
citizen ,vill caITY on his trade or his business, and enjoy the 
fruits of it afterwards; thus ,,
ll the author too willingly COln- ' 
pose something, publish his labours, and since he thinks he has 
done something good and useful, hope for praise, if not re,vard. . 
In this tranquillity the citizen is disturbed by the satirist, the 
author by the critic, and peaceful society is thus l)ut into a 
disagreeable a.gitation. 
The literary epoch in which I was born ,vas developed out 
of the preceding one by opposition. Gern1any, so long inun- 
dated by foreign people, interpenetrated by other nations, 
directed to foreign languages in learned and diplomatic trans- 
actions, could not possibly cultivate her own. Together with 
so many new ideas, innumerable strange ,vords were obtruded 
necessarily and unnecessarily upon her, and even for objects 
already known, people were induced to make use of foreign 
expressions and turns of language. The German, ha.ving run 
,vild for nearly two hundred years in an unhappy tumultuary 
state, went to school to the French to learn manners, and to 
the Romans in order to express himself properly. But this 
,vas to be done in the mother-tongue, ,vhen the literal appli- 
cation of those idioms, and their half-Germanization, made 
both the social and business style ridiculous. Besides this
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they adopted without moderation the similes of the southern 
languages, and employed thenl most extravagantly. Just so 
they transferred the stately deportment of the prince-like citi... 
zens of RODle to the learned Gernlan small- to,vn officers, and 
,vere at home nowhere, least of all with thetnselves. 
But as in this epoch "Torks of genius had already appeared, 
the German sense of freedom and joy also began to stir itself. 
This, accolnpanied by a genuine earnestness, insisted that men 
should ,vrite purely and naturally, without the intermixture of 
foreign ,vords, and as common intelligible sense dictaterl. By 
these praise,,"orthy endeavours, however, the doors and gates 
were throlvn open to an extended national insipidity, nay, the 
dike was dug through by ,vhich the great deluge ,vas shortly 
to rush in. 
feanwhile, a stiff pedantry long stood its ground 
in all the four faculties, until at last, much later, it fled for 
refuge from one of them into another. 
l\len of parts, children of nature looking freely about them, 
had therefore t,vo ohjects on which they could exercise them- 
selves, against "\vhich they could labour, and, as the matter 
,vas of no great ilnportance, give a vent to their petulance; 
these were: a language disfigured by foreign words, forms, 
and turns of speech on the one hand, and the worthlessness of 
such ,vritings as had been careful to keep themselves free from 
those faults on the other, though it occurred to nobody, that 
,vhile they were battling against one eyil, the other was called 
on for assistance. 
LISK01V, a daring young man, first yentured to attack by 
name a shallow, silly ,vriter, whose a,vk".ard demean our soon 
gave him an opportunity to proceed still nlore severely. He 
then ,vent further, and constantly aimed his scorn at particular 
persons and objects, ,,,horn he despised and sought to render 
despicable, nay, even persecuted them with passionate hatred. 
But his career was short; for he soon died, and was gradually 
forgotten as a restless, irregular youth. The talent and cha- 
racter sho,vn in ,vhat he did, although he had accomplished 
little, may have setmed valuable to his countrymen: for the 
Germans have always shown a peculiar pious kindliness to 
talents of good promise, when prematurely cut off. Suffice it 
to say, that Liskow ,vas very early praised and recommended 
to us as an excellent satirist, who could have attained a rank 
even above the. universally-beloved Rabener. Here, indeed, 
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we sa,v om'selyes no better off than before: for ,vc could dis.. 
cover nothing in his ,vritings, except that he had found the 
silly, silly, ,vhich scen1(
d to us quite a matt
r of coursc. 
RABEXER, ,yell educated, grOW1.1 up under good scholastic in- 
stlllction, of a cheerful, and by no nleans passionate or malicious 
disposition, took up general satire. IIis censure of the so- 
called vices and follies springs from the clear vie,vs of a quiet 
CODlmon sense, and frOlll a fixed In oral conception of ,vhat the 
world ought to be. IIis denunciation of faults and failings is 
harmless and cheerful; and in order to excuse even the slight 
boldness of his ,vritings
 it is supposed that the improving of 
fools by ridicule is no fruitless undertaking. 
Rabener's personal character ""iU not casily appear again. 
As an able, punctual luan of business, he does his duty, and 
thus gains the good opinion of his fello,v - to"'TIsmen and the 
confidence of his superiors; along ,,"ith ,vhich, he gives him- 
self up, by ,yay of recreation, to a ,vant of esteem for all that 
immediately surrounds him. Pedantic lz"teraH, vain youngsters, 
every sort of narro,vness and conceit, he banters rather than 
satirizes, and even his banter expresses no contempt. Just in 
the same "ray docs he jest about his O'Vll condition, his mis- 
fortune, his life, and his death. 
There is little of the æsthetic in the manner in ,vhich this 
"Titer treats his subjects. In external forms he is indeed 
,"aried enough, but throughout he makes too much use of direct 
irony, namely, in praising the blame"Torthy and blaming the 
praise,vorthy, ,vhereas this figure of speech should be used but 
extremely seldom; for, in the long run, it becomes annoying to 
clear-sighted men, perplexes the ,veak, ,,,"hile indeed it pleases 
the great Iniddle class, ",-ho, ,yithout any specia] expense of 
mind, can fancy themselves more kno,ving than others. But 
all that he brings before us, and ho,vever he does it, alike bears 
,vitncss to his rectitude, cheerfulness, and equanimity, so that 
we ahvays feel prepossessed in his favour. "fhe unbolmded 
applause of his own times was a consequence of such moral 
excellencies. 
1
hat people looked for originals to his general descriptions 
and found thenl, ,vas natural; that individuals c0111plailled of 
him, followed from the above; his over-long apologies that 
his satire is not personal, prove the spite ,vhich has been pro- 
voked. Some of his letters cro,vD. hinl at once as a man and 
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an author. The confidential epistle in \vhich he describes the 
siege of Dresden, and ho,v he loses his house, his effects, his 
writings, and his ,vigs, ,vithout having his equanimity in the 
least shaken or his cheerfulness clouded, is highly valuable, 
although his contelnporaries and fellow-citizens could not for- 
give hinl his happy turn of mind. The letter 'v here he speaks 
of the decay of his strength and of his approaching death is in 
the highest degree ,vorthy of respect, and Rabener deserves to 
be honoured as a saint by all cheerful intelligent men, "\vho 
cheerfully resign themselves to earthly events. 
I tear myself a,vay from hinl reluctantly, yet I ,vouId make 
this remark: his satire refers throughout to the middle-class; 
he lets us see hcre and there that he is also ,vell acquainted 
,vith the higher ranks, but does not hold it advisable to come 
in contact ,vith them. It nlay be said, that he has had no 
successor, that no one has been found who could consider hiln- 
self equal, or even similar to him. 
N o'y for criticism! and first of all for the theoretic attenlpts. 
It is not going too far ,vhen ,ve say that the ideal had, at that 
tinle, escaped out of the ,vorld into religion; it scarcely even 
made its appearance in l1101'al philosophy; of a highest prin- 
ciple of art no one had a notioll. They put Gottsched's Critical 
Art of Poetry into our hands; it ,vas useful and instructive 
enough, for it gave us a historical information of all the kinds 
of poetry, as ,veIl as of rhythm and its different nlovcnlents; 
the poetic genius ,vas presupposed! But besides that the 
poet ,vas to have acquirenlcnts and even learning, he sh01ù(1 
possess taste, and everything else of that kind. They directed 
us at last to I-Iorace's A'J"t of Poetry,. ,ve gazed at single golden 
maxims of this invaluable ,york, but did not kllO'V in the lcast 
,vhat to do with it as a ,,
hole, or ho,v ,ve should use it. 
The Swiss stepped forth as Gottsched. s antagonists; they 
must take it into their heads to do something different, to 
accomplish sonlething better: accordingly'yc heard that they 
,vere, in fact, superior. BREITIXGER'S (}ritical Art oj' Poetry 
was taken in hand. Hcre ,ve reached a ,videI' ficld, but, pl'O- 
perly speaking, only a greater labyrinth, ,vhich "
as so much 
the more tiresome, as an able nlan, in ,vhom ,ve had confidence, 
,vas driving us about in it. Let a brief rcvic,v justify these 
,vords. 
}-'or poetry in itself they had been able to find no funda- 
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mental axiom; it was too spiritual and too volatile. Painting, 
an art ,vhich one could hold fast with one's eyes, and follo,v 
step by step ,vith the external senses, seemed nlore favourable 
for such an end; the English and French had already theorized 
about plastic art, and by a comparison drawn from this, it was 
thought that poetry might be grounded. The former placed 
images before the eyes, the latter before the fancy; poetical 
images, therefore, ,,"ere the first thing ,vhich was taken into 
consideration. People began with comparisons, descriptions 
followed, and only that was expressed which had always been 
apparent to the external senses. 
Images, then! But where should these images be got ex- 
cept from nature? The painter professedly imitated nature; 
why not the poet also? But nature, as she lies before us, 
cannot be imitated: she contains so much that is insignificant 
and worthless, that one must make a selection; but what de- 
termines the choice? one must select that ,vhich is important; 
but what is important? 
To ans,ver this question the Swiss may have taken a long 
time to consider: for they came to a notion, which is indeed 
singular, but clever, and even comical, inasmuch as they say, 
the new is always the most important: and after they have 
considered this for a while, they discover that the marvellous 
is aìways newer than everything else. 
They had no,v pretty ,vell collected their poetical requisi- 
tions ; but they had still to consider that the marvellous might 
also be empty and without relation to man. But this relation, 
demanded as necessary, must be a moral one, from which the 
improvement of mankind sholùd TIlanifestly follow, and thus a 
poem had reached its utmost aim when, ,vith everything else 
accomplished, it was useful besides. They now wished to test 
the different kinds of poetry according to all these requisites; 
those which imitated nature, besides being marveHous, and at 
the same time of a moral aim and use, were to rank as the first 
and highest. And after much deliberation this great pre- 
eminence was at last ascribed, ,vith the highest degree of con- 
viction, to Æsop' s fables! 
Strange as such a deduction may now appear, it had the 
most decided influence on the best minds. That GELLERT 
and subsequently LICHTWER devoted themselves to this de- 
partment, that even LESSING attempted to labour in it, that 
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so many others turned their talents towards it, speaks for the 
confidence which this species of poetry had gained. Theory 
and practice al,vays act upon each other; one can see from 
their works what is the men's opinion; and, from their opinions, 
predict what they will do. . 
Yet we must not dismiss our Swiss theory without doing it 
justice. BODMER, with all the pains he took, remained theo- 
retically and practically a child all his life. BREITINGER was 
an able, learned, sagacious man, whom when he looked rightly 
about him, the essentials of a poem did not all escape; nay, it 
can be shown that he may have dimly felt the deficiencies of his 
system. Remarkable, for instance, is his query :-" Whether 
a certain descriptive poem by König, on the Revie'w-camp 
if Augustus tlte Second, is properly a poem ?" and the answer 
to it displays good sense. But it may serve for his conlplete 
justification that he, starting from a false point, on a circle 
almost run out already, still struck upon the main principle, and 
at the end of his book finds himself compelled to recommend 
as additions, so to speak, the representation of manners, cha. 
racter, passions, in short, the whole inner man; to which, 
indeed, poetry pre-eminently belongs. 
It may well be imagined into what perplexity young minds 
felt themselves thrO"ìl by such dislocated maxims, half-under- 
stood laws, and shivered up dogmas. We adhered to examples, 
and there, too, were no better off; foreigners as well as the 
ancients stood too far from us, and from the best native poets 
always peeped out a decided individuality, to the good points 
of which we could not lay claim, and into the faults of which 
we could not but be afraid of falling. For hinl who felt any- 
thing productive in himself it was a desperate condition. 
"When one considers closely what was wanting in the Ger- 
man poetry, it was a material, and that, too, a national one; 
there was never a lack of talent. Here we make mention 
only of GUENTHER, who may be called a poet in the full sense 
of the word. A decided talent, endowed with sensuousness, 
imagination, memory, the gifts of conception and representa- 
tion, productive in the highest degree, ready at rhythm, inge- 
nious, ,vitty, and of varied information besides ;-he pos- 
sessed, in short, all the requisite's for creating, by means of 
poetry, a second life ,vithin life, even within common real life. 
We admire the great facility "rith "Thich, in his occasional 
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poems, he eleyates all circumstances by the feelings, and 
em bellishes them ,vith suitable sentiments, inlages, and his- 
torical and fabulous traditions. Their roughness and ,vild- 
ness belong to his time, his Illode of life, and especially to hi
 
character, or if one ,,
ould have it so, his want of fix
d cha- 
racter. He did not kno,v ho,v to curb himself, and so his life, 
like his poetry, llleited a,vay froln him. 
By his vacillating conduct, Günther had trifled away the 
good fortune of being appointed at the court of Augustus the 
Second, where, in addition to every other species of ostenta- 
tion, they,vere also looking about for a court-poet, who could 
give elevation and grace to their festivities, and Ï1nmortalize 
a transitory pomp. V ON I(OENIG ,vas nlore mannerly and 
more fortunate; he filled this post ,vith dignity and applause. 
In all sovereign states the material for poetry comes do\vn- 
,vards from above, and the Revie
o-camp at J.}Iü!tlberg (Das 
Lustlager oei jJ!lü!tlberg) ,yas, perhaps, the first ,vorthy object, 
provincial, if not national, ,vhich presented itself to a poet. 
Two kings saluting one another in the presence of a great host, 
their ,vhole courts and military state around them, ,vell- 
appointed troops, a nlock-fight, fêtes of all kinds,-this is 
business enough for the out,vard sense, and overflo,ving mate- 
l'ial for delineating and descriptive poetry. 
This subject had, indeed, the internal defect, that it ,vas 
only pomp and show, from ,vhich no real action could result. 
N one except the very first distinguished thelnselves, and eyen 
if they had done so, the poet could not render anyone con- 
spicuous Jest he should offend the others. He had to consult 
the Court and State Calenda1., and the delineation of the per- 
sons therefore went off pretty drily; nay, even his contem- 
poraries very strongly reproached hinl,vith having described 
the horses better than the nlen. But should not this redolmd 
to his credit, that he sho,ved his art just w.here an object for 
it presented itself? rfhe lllain difficulty, too, seems soon to 
have manifcsted itself to him-since the poem never advanced 
bevond the first canto. 
Amidst such studies and reflections, an unexpected event 
surprised nle, and frustrated nlY laudable design of becoming 
acquainted ,vith our nc,v litcratlu.e from the beginning. 
Iy 
count.rynlan, JOHN GEORGE SCHLOSSER, after spending his 
academical yeal's with industry and exertion, had repaired to 
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Frankfort-on-the-I\Iaine, in the customary profession of an 
advocate; but his mind, aspiring and seeking after the uni- 
versal, could not reconcile itself to this situation for many 
reasons. He accepted, without hesitation, an office as private 
secretary to the Duke LUDWIG of WURTEl\IBERG, who re- 
sided in Treptow; for the Prince was named among those 
great men ,vho, in a noble and independent manner, purposed 
to enlighten themselves, their families, and the ,vorld, and to 
unite for higher aims. It was this Prince Ludwig ,vho, to 
ask advice about the education of his children, had ,vritten to 
Rousseau, whose well-kno,,'1l ans,ver began ,vith the suspicious- 
looking phrase-" Si j'avæis le malheu'r d'être né pr'ince." 
Not only in the affairs of the Prince, but also in the educa- 
tion of his children, Schlosser was now willingly to assist in 
,yord and deed, if not to superintend them. This noble young 
man, ,vho harboured the best will, and laboured after a perfect 
purity of morals, ,vould have easily kept men from him by a 
.certain dry austerity, if his fine and rare literary cultivation, his 
knowledge of languages, and his facility at expressing himself 
by writing, both in verse and prose, had not attracted every 
()ne, and luade living ,vith hinl more agreeable. It had been 
announced to me that he ,vould pass through Leipzig, and I 
expected him with longing. He came and put up at a little 
inn or "ine-house that stood in the B'J'ühl (J\tlarsh), and the 
host of ,vhich was named Schönkopf. This man had a. Frank- 
fort woman for his wife, and although he entertained fe,v 
persons during the rest of the year, and could lodge no guests 
in his little house, yet at fair-time he was visited by many 
Frankforters, who used to eat, and, in case of need, even take 
quarters there also. Thither I hastened to seek after Schlosser, 
,vhen he had sent to inform me of his arrival. I scarcely 
remembered having seen him before, and fOlmd a young. ,ycll- 
formed man, ,vith a round, compressed face, ,vithout the fea- 
tures losing their sharpness on that account. 'fhe form of his 
rounded forehead, bet,veen black eyebro,vs and locks, indi- 
cated earnestness, sternness, and perhaps obstinacy. He 
,vas, in a certain measure, the opposite of myself, and this 
very thing doubtless laid the foundation of Olu' lasting friend- 
ship. I had the greatest respect for his talents, the more so as 
I very ,veIl sa,v that in the certainty ",.ith which he acted and 
produced, he ,vas completely my superior. The rcspect and 
Q 
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the confidence ,,,,hich I sho"red him confirmed his affection, 
and increased the indulgence he ,vas compelled to have for 
my lively, inlpetuous, and ever-excitable disposition, in such 
contrast ,vith his O'Vll. He studied the English ,vriters dili- 
gently; Pope, if not his model, vtas his aim, and in opposition 
to that author's Essay on Man, he had written a poem in like 
fornl and measm"e, ,vhich was to give the Christian religion 
the triumph over the deism of the other "rork. From the 
great store of papers which he carried ,vith hiln, he showed 
me poetical and prose compositions in all languages, ,vhich, 
as they challenged me to imitation, once more gave me infinite 
disquietude. Yet I contrived to help myself immediately by 
activity. I wrote German, French, English and Italian poems, 
addressed to him, the subject-matter of which I took from our 
conversations, which were always important and instructive. 
Schlosser did not ,vish to leave Leipzig without having seen 
face to face the men ,vho had a nanle. I willingly took him 
to those I kne,v; with those ,,'"horn I had not yet visited, I in 
this ,yay became honourably acquainted, since he was received 
with distinction as a well-informed nlan of education, of 
already established character, and well knew ho,v to pay for 
the outlay of conversation. I cannot pass over our visit to 
GOTTSCHED, as it exemplifies the character and manners of that 
man. He lived very respectably in the first story of the 
Golden Bear, where the elder Breitkopf, on account of the 
great advantage ,vhich Gottsched's writings, translations, ancl 
other aids had brought to the trade, had promised him a 
lodging for life. 
-\Ve were announced. The servant led us into a large 
chanlber, sayíng his master ,vould come immediately. No,v 
,,'!tether ,ve misunderstood a gesture ,vhich he made, I cannot 
say; it is enough, ,ve thought he directed us into an adjoin- 
ing roonl. 'Ve entered, and to a singular scene; for, on the 
instant, Gottsched, that tall, broad, gigantic man, came in at 
the opposite door in a morning-go"rrl of green dalnask lined 
with red taffeta; but his monstrous head ,vas bald and un- 
,covered. l'his, ho,,'"eyer, was to be immediately provided for; 
the servant sprang in at a side-door ,vith a great full-bottomed 
,vig in his hand (the curls came do,vn to the elbo,,'"s), and 
handed the head-ornanl(
nt to his master ,yith gestures of 
ten"or. Gottsched, without manifesting the least yexation, 
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raised the wig fronl the servant's arm ,yith his left hand, 
and ,vhile he very dexterously swung it up on his head, gave 
the poor fello,v such a box on the ear ,vith his right pa,v, that 
the latter, as often happens in a cOlnedy, went spinning out 
at the door; ,vhereupon the respectable old grandfather 
invited us quite gravely to be seated, and kept up a pretty 
long discom
se ,vith good grace. 
As long as Schlosser remained in IJeipzig, I dined daily 
,vith him, and became acquainted ,vith a very pleasant set of 
boarders. Some Livonians, and the son of HER1\IANN (chief 
court-preacher in Dresden), after,vards burgermaster in Leip- 
zig, and their tutors; HO:E'RATH PFEIL, author of the Count 
von P., a continuation of Gellert's Su)edish Countess; ZACHA- 
RIÆ, a brother of the poet; and I(REBEL, editor of geogra- 
phical and genealogical manuals; all these ,vere polite, cheer- 
ful, and friencUy men. Zachariä was the most quiet; Pfeil, 
an elegant man, ,vho had something almost diplomatic about 
hiln, yet without affectation, and ,vith great good-humour; 
I{rebel, a genuine Falstaff, tall, corpulent, fair, ,vith pro- 
minent, merry e)ores, as bright as the sky, al,vays happy and in 
good spirits. These persons all treated me in the most hand- 
some manner, partly on Schlosser's account-partly, too, on 
account oflny own frank good-humolU' and obliging disposition; 
and it needed 110 great persuasion to make me partake of their 
table in future. In fact, I remained with them after Schlos- 
ser.s departm
e, deserted Lud,vig's table, and found myself so 
lnuch the better off in this society, ,,
hich ,vas limited to a 
certain number, as I ,vas very ,veIl pleased with the daughter 
of the family, a very neat, pretty girl, and had opportlu1Îties 
to exchange friendly glances ,vith her,-a comfort ,vhich I had 
neither sought nor found by accident since the mischance ,vith 
Gretchen. I spent the dinner-hours ,vith my friends cheer- 
fully and profitably. J{rebel, indeed, loved me, and continued 
to teaze me and stimulate me in moderation; Pfeil, on the 
contrary, sho,ved his earnest affection for me by trying to 
guide and settle Iny judgment upon many points. 
During this intercourse, I perceived through conversation, 
through examples, and through nlY O'Vll reflections, that the 
first step in delivering ourselves from the ,vishy-,va
hy, long- 
,vinded, empty epoch, could be taken only by definiteness, 
precision, and brevity. In the style ,vhich had hitherto pre... 
Q2 
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",ailed, one could not distinguish the commonplace from what 
was better, since all were brought down. to a level with each 
other. Authors had already tried to escape from this wide- 
spread disease, ,vith more or less success. HALLER and 
RAJILER were inclined to compression by nature; LESSING 
and ,V JELAND ,vere led to it by reflection. The former be- 
came by degrees quite epigrammatical in his poems, terse in 
JJ:finna, laconic in Ern-ilia Galotti,-it ,vas not till afterwards 
that he returned to that serene naïveté which becomes him so 
,veIl in Nathan. 'Vieland, who had been occasionally prolix 
in Agathon, Don 8ylvio, and the Comic Tales, becomes con- 
densed and precise to a wonderful degree, as well as exceed- 
ingly graceful, in Musarion and Idris. KIJOPSTOCK, in the first 
cantos of the Messz.ah, is not ,vithout diffuseness; in his Odes 
and other minor poems he appears compressed, as also in his 
tragedies. By his emulation of the ancients, especially Tacitus, 
he sees himself constantly forced into narrower limits, by ,vhich 
he at last becomes obscure and unpalatable. GERSTENßERG, 
a fine but eccentric talent, also distinguishes himself; his 
merit is appreciated, but on the ,vhole he gives little pleasure. 
GL ELM, diffuse and easy by nature, is scarcely once concise 
in his ,var-songs. RAMLER is properly more a critic than 
a. poet. He begins to collect ,vnat the Germans have accom- 
plished in lyric poetry. He now finds that scarcely one poem 
fully satisfies him; he must leave out, arrange, and alter, that 
the things may have some shape or other. By this means he 
makes himself almost as many enemies as there are poets and 
amateurs, since everyone, properly speaking, recognizes him- 
self only in his defects; and the public interests itself sooner 
for a faulty individuality than for that '.vhich is produced or 
amended according to a universal law of taste. Rhythm lay 
yet in the cradle, and no one kne,v of a method to shorten its 
childhood. Poetical prose came into the ascendant. GESSNER 
and !{!jOPSTOCK excited many imitators; others, again, still 
demanded an intelligible metre, and translated this prose into 
rhythnl. But even these gave nobody satisfaction; for they 
were obliged to omit and add, and the prose original al,vays 
passed for the better of the t,vo. But the more, ,vith all this, 
conciseness is aimed at, the more does a judgment become pos- 
.sible, since that which is important, being Jnore closely com- 
pressed, allo,vs a certain comparison at last. It happened, 
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also, at the same time, that many kinds of truly poetical fOTIns 
arose; for as they tried to represent only ,vhat 'vas necessary 
in the objects they ,vished to imitate, they ,,-ere fOl'ced to do 
justice to everyone of these; and in this manner, though no 
one did it consciously, the modes of representation multiplied 
themselves, among ,vhich, indeed, ,vere some ,vhich ,vere really 
caricatures, ,vhile many an attempt proved unsuccessful. 
Without question, WIELAND possessed the finest natural 
gifts of all. He had early cultivated himself thoroughly in 
those ideal regions ,vhere youth so readily lingers; but when, 
by what is called experience, by the events of the ,vorld and 
women, these ,vere rendered distasteful to him, he threw him- 
self on the side of the actual, and pleased himself and others 
with the contest of the t,vo worlds, where, in light skirmish- 
ing bet,veen jest and earnest, his talent displaypd itself most 
beautifully. Ho,v many of his brilliant productions fall into the 
time of my academic years! AIusarion had the most effect upon 
me, and I can yet remember the place and the very spot ,vhere 
I got sight of the first proof-sheet, which Oeser gave me. 
Here it was that I believed I sa,v antiquity again living and 
fresh. Everything that is plastic in 'Vieland's genius here. 
sho,ved itself in its highest perfection; and when that Phanias- 
Timon, condemned to an unhappy insipidity, finally reconciles 
himself to his mistress and to the world, one can well, with 
him, live through the misanthropical epoch. For the rest, we 
willingly conceded to these ,yorks a cheerful aversion from those 
exalted sentiments, ,vhich, by reason of their easy misapplica.. 
tion to life, are often open to the suspicion of dreaminess. 
'Ve pardoned the author for prosecuting ,vith ridicule ,vhat 
we held as true and reverend, the more readily, as he thereby 
gave us to understand that it caused him continual trouble. 
Ho,v miserably criticism then recei"('ed such labours may 
be seen from the first volumes of the Uni'cersal Gerrnan 
L'ihrary. Of the Con

.c Tales there is hono1uable nlention; 
but there is no trace of any insight into the cbaractei' of the 
kind of poetry. The rcyic,ver, like cvery one at that tÏ1ne, 
had forrilcd his taste on examples. He ncycr takes it into 
consideration that, in a judgmcnt of such parodistical ,yorks, 
one must first of all have before one's eyes the original noble, 
beautiful object, in order to see ,yhethcr the parodist has really 
gotten from it a ,veak and comical side, ,vheth{\l' hc has bor- 
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rowed anything from it, or, under the appearance of such an 
imitation, has perhaps given us an excellent invention of his 
0"71. Of aU this there is not a notion, but that poems are 
praised and blamed by passages. The revie,yer, as he himself 
confesses, has marked so much that pleased him, that he can- 
not quote it all in print. 'Vhen they even meet the highly 
meritorious translation of Shakspeare with the exclamation: 
" By rights, a man like Shakspeare should not have been trans- 
lated at üll!" it ,yill be understood, without further ren1ark, 
how infinitely the Universal German Library was behind- 
hand in matters of taste, and that YOlmg people, animated by 
true feeling, had to look about them for other guiding stars. 
'The material ,vhich, in this manner, more or less determined 
the fornI, the Germans sought every,yhere. They had handled 
few national subjects, or none at all. Schlegel's Hern
ann 
only showed the ,yay. The idyllic tendency extended itself 
without end. The want of distinctive character with Gessner, 
with all his great gracefulness and childlike heartiness, made 
everyone think that he could do something of the same kind. 
Just in the same manner, out of the more generally human, 
some snatch those poems ,vhich should have portrayed a fo- 
reign nationality, as, for instance, the Jewish pastoral poems, 
those oil the patriarchs altogether, and ,vhatever else related 
to the Old Testament. Bodmer's Noacltide ,vas a perfect 
symbol of the ,vatery deluge that swelled high around the 
German Parnassus, and 1vhich abated but slo,vly. The lead- 
ing-strings of Anacreon like, vise aUowed innulnerable mediocre 
geniuses to reel about at large. The precision of Ilorace com- 
pelled the Germans, though but slowly, to conform to him. 
Comic heroic pocIns, mostly after the model of Pope's Rape 
of lIte Lock, did not serve to bring in a better time. 
Yet I must here mention a delusion, which operated as se- 
riously as it must be ridiculous 'v hen one exalllines it more 
closely. The Germans had 1l0'V sufficient historical knu\vledge 
of all the kinds of poetry in ,vhich the different nations had 
distinguished themselves. This pigeon-hole ,york, which, pro- 
perly speaking, totally destroys the inneJ: conception of poetry, 
had been already pretty completely hammered togethcr by 
Gottsched in his Critical Art of Poetry, and it had been shown 
at the same time that GerJnan poets, too, hr"d ah'cad y kno,vn 
ho,v to fill up all the rubrics ,vith excellent ,yorks. And thus 
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it ever went on. Each year the collection ,vas more consider- 
able, but every year one Yfork pushed another out of the place 
in ,vhich it had hitherto shone. "T e no,v possessed, if not 
Honlers, yet Virgils and 1\Iiltons; if not a Pindar, yet a Ho- 
race; of Theocrituses thcre ,yas no lack; and thus they 
,veighecl themselves by cOlnparisons from .without, ,,
hilst the 
mass of poetical ,yorks al,vays increased, so that at last there 
could be a comparison from ,vithin. 
N o,v, though matters of taste stood on a very lillcertain foot- 
ing, there could be no dispute but that, ,vithin the Protestant 
part of Gerlnany and of S\vitzerland, ,vhat is generally called 
comnlon-sense began to bestir itself briskly at that epoch. 'fhe 
scholastic philosophy-,yhich always has the merit of pro- 
pOlmding according to received axioms, in a favourite order, 
and under fixed rubrics, everything about which man can at 
all illquire,-had, by the frequent darkness and apparent use- 
less!1css of its subject-matter, by its unseasonable application 
of a method in itself respectable, and by its too great extension 
oyer so Inany subjects, made itself foreign to the mass, unpa- 
latable, and at last dispensable. l\lany a one becalue con- 
,inccd that nature had endo,ved him with as great a portion 
o( good and straightfor\\rard sense as, perchance, he required 
to form such a clear notion of objects that he could manage 
thenl and turn them to his O'Vll profit, and that of others, 
,,:ithout laboriously troubling himself about the most universal 
problenls, and inquiring ho,v the most renlote things ,vhich do 
not particularly affect us may hang together. l\fen Inade the 
trial, opened their eyes, looked straight before them, observant, 
industrious, active, and believed that when one decides upon 
and acts correctly in one's O'Vll circle, one may "Tell preSUJ11e to 
speak of other things also, ,vhich lie at a greater distance. 
In accordance with such a notion, everyone was no,v en- 
titled, not only to philosophize, but also by degrees to consider 
himself a philosopher. Philosophy, therefore, ,vas more or 
less sound and practised common sense, ,,
hich ventured to 
enter upon the universal, and to decide upon inner and outer 
experiences. A clear-sighted acuteness and an especial mode- 
ratioll, ,vhile the Iniddle path and fairness to all opinions ,vas 
held to be right, procured respect and confidence for \\-ritings 
and oral statenlents of the sort, and thus at last philosophers 
wcrc found in all the faculties, nay, in all classes and trades. 
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In this ,vay the theologians could not help inclining to what 
is called natural religion, and ""hen the discussion 'vas how far 
the light of nature nlay suffice to advance us in the kno,vledge 
of God and the improving and ennobling of ourselves, they 
commonly ventured to decide in its favour ,vithout much 
scruple. According to the same principle of moderation, they 
then granted equal rights to all positive religions, by ,vhich 
they all became alike indifferent and uncertain. For the rest,. 
they let everything stand, and since the Bible is so full of 
matter, that, more than any other book, it offers material for 
reflection and opportunity for meditation on human affairs, it 
could still, as before, be al,vays laid as the foundation of all 
sermons and other religious treatises. 
But over this ,york, as ,vell as over the whole body of pro- 
fane ,vriters, was impending a singular fate, ,vhich, in the lapse 
of time, was not to be averted. Hitherto it had been received 
as a matter of implicit faith, that this book of books ,vas com- 
posed in one spirit; that it ,vas cyen inspired, and, as it ,vere,. 
dictated by the Divine Spirit. Yet already for a long time 
the discrepancies of the different parts of it had been now 
cavilled at, no,v apologized for, by believers and unbelievers. 
English, French, and Germans had attacked the Bible with 
more or less violence, acuteness, audacity, and wantonness; 
and just as often had it been taken under the protection of 
earnest, sound-thinking men of each nation. As for myself, I 
loved and valued it: for almost to it alone did I owe my moral 
culture, and the events, the doctrines, the symbols, the similes, 
had all impressed themselves deeply upon me, and had influ- 
enced me in one ,yay or another. These unjust, scoffing, and 
perverting attacks, therefore, disgusted me; but people had 
already gone so far as very willingly to adn1it, partly as a main 
ground for the defence of many passages, that God had accom- 
modatcd himself to the modes of thought and po,ver of com- 
prehension in men; that even those moved by the Spirit had 
not on that account been able to renounce their character, 
thcir individuality, and that Amos, a co,v-herd, did not ,yield 
the language of Isaiah, ,vho is said to have been a prince. 
Out of such views and convictions, especially ,vith a con- 
stantly increasing kno,vledge of languages, was very naturally 
deyeloped that kind of study by ,vhich it was attempted to 
examine more accurately the oriental localities, nationalities
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natural products, and phenomena, and in this Inanner to make 
present to one's-self that ancient time. l\lichaelis employed 
the "Thole strength of his talents and his kno,vledge on this 
side. Descriptions of travels became a po,verful help in ex- 
plaining the Holy Scriptures, and later travellers, furnishecl 
with numerous questions, ,vere made, by the ans,vers to them, 
to bear witness for the prophets and apostles. 
But ,vhilst they were on all sides busied to bring the Holy 
Scriptures to a natural intuition, and to render peculiar modes 
of thought and representation in them more universally com- 
prehensible, that by this historico-critical aspect many an 
objection might be removed, many offensive things effaced
 
and many a shallow scoffing be made ineffective, there appeared 
in some men just the opposite disposition, since these chose 
the darkest, most mysterious writings as the subject of their 
meditations, and wished, if not to elucidate them, yet to con- 
firm them through internal eyidence, by means of conjectures, 
calculations, and other ingenious and strange combinations
 
and so far as they contained prophecies, to prove thenl by the 
results, and thus to justify a faith in what was next to be 
expected. 
The venerable BENGEL had procured a decided reception 
for his labours on the Revelations of St. John, from the fact 
that he ,vas known as an intelligent, upright, God-fearing, 
blameless man. Deep minds are compelled to live in the past 
as ,veIl as in the future. The ordinary movements of the ,vorld 
can be of no importance to them, if they do not, in the course 
of ages up to the present, revere prophecies which have been 
revealed, and in the immediate, as ,veIl as in the most remote 
futurity, predictions still veiled. Hence arises a connexion 
that is "ranting in history, ,vhich seems to give us only an 
accidental wavering back,vards and forwards in a necessarily 
limited circle. Doctor CRUSIUS was one of those whom the 
prophetic part of Scripture suited more than any other, since 
it brings into action the t,vo most opposite qualities of human 
nature, the affections, and the acuteness of the intellect. l\Iany 
young men hn d devoted themselves to this doctrine, and already 
formed a respcetablc body, ,vhich attracted the more attention, 
as ER
ESTI ,vith his friends threatened, not to illunlinate, but 
completely to disperse the obscurity in which these delighted. 
Hence arose controversies. hatred, persecution and much that 
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was unpleasant. I attachcd myself to the luc-id party, and 
sought to appropriate to myself their principles and adyan- 
tages, although I ventured to forebode, that by this extremely 
praisc,vorthy, intelligent method of interpretation, the poetic 
contents of the writings nlust at last be lost along ,vith the 
prophetical. 
But those who devotpd themselves to German literature ap.d 
the belles [eUres ,vere more nearly concerned ,vith the efforts of 
such men, ,vho, as J ER USALEl\I, ZOLLIKOFER, and Sp ALD- 
ISG, tried, by mcans of a good and pure style in their sermons 
and treatises, to gain even anlong persons of a certain degree 
of sellse and taste, applause and attachment for religion, and 
for the Inoral philosophy ,vhich is so closely related to it. A 
pleasing nlftnner of ,vriting began to be eveJ1
vhere necessary; 
and since such a manner must, above all, be conlprehensible, 
so "did ''''Titers arise, on many sides, ,vho undertook to ,,,,rite 
about their studies and their professions clearly, perspicu- 
ously, and impressively, and as well for the adepts as for the 
multitude. 
After the example of Tissot, a foreigner, the physicians also 
no,v began to labour zealously for the general cultivation. 
HALLER, U NZER, ZIl\I:MER1\IAN had a very great influence, 
and ,vhatevcr may be said against them in detail, especially 
the last, they produced a very great effect in their time. And 
mention should be made of this in history, but particularly in 
biography: for a man remains of consequence, not so far as he 
leavcs something behind him, but so far as he acts and enjoys, 
and rouses others to action and enjoyment. 
The jurists, accustomed from their youth upwards to an ab- 
struse 
tyle, ,vhich, in aU legal papers, from the petty court of 
the IJumediate Knight up to the lnlperial Diet at Ratisbon, was 
still maintained in all its quaintness, could not easily elevate 
theluseh
('s to a certain freedom, the less so as the subjects of 
,vhich they had to treat were most intimately cOIll1ected 'with 
the external form., and consequently also with the style. Yet 
the younger V ON l\ioSER had already shown himself an inde- 
pendent and original ,vriter, and PUTTER, by the clearness of 
his delivery, had also brought clearness into his subject, and 
the styìe in 'w'hich he was to treat it. All that proceeded from 
his school "ras distinguished by this. And even the philo- 
sophers, in order to be popular, no,v found thenlselves com- 
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pelled to '\vrite clearly and intelligibly. l\iENDELSOHN and 
GARYE appeared, and excited universal interest and admiration. 
\Vith the cultivation of the German language and style in 
every department, the capacity for forming a judgment also 
increased, and ,ve admire the revie"
s thèn published of ,yorks 
upon religious and moral, as well as medical subjects; while, 
on the contrary, ,ve remark that the judgnlcnts of poems, and 
of ,vhatever else may relate to the belles lettres, "Till be found, 
if not pitiful, at least very feeble. This holds good of the 
Literary Epistles (Literaturbriefen), and of the Universal Ger- 
man Library, as well as of the Librarryof the Belles Lettres, 
notable instances of ,vhich could easily be produced. 
No nlatter in how motley a manner all this might be con- 
fused
 still for everyone ,vho contemplated producing anything 
from himself, ,vho would not merely take the ,yords and phrases 
out of the mouths of his predecessors, there ,vas nothing f"lu
ther 
left but, early and late, to look about him for some subject-matter 
which he nlight determine to use. Here, too, ,ve "ere nluch led 
astray. People were constantly repeating a saying of KLEIST, 
which we had to hear often enough. He had sportively, in- 
geniously, and truly replied to those ,vho took him to task on 
account of his frequent lonely ,valks: "that he "'as not idle 
at such times,-he ,vas going to the imag-e hunt." This simile 
was very suitable for a nobleman and soldier, ,vho by it placed 
himself in contrast with the men of his rank, ,vho did not 
neglect going out, ,vith their guns on their shoulders, hare- 
hunting and patridge-shooting, as often as an opportunity 
presented itself. Hence ,ve find in l{leist's poems many such 
individual images, happily seized, although not ahvays happily 
elaborated, ,vhich in a kindly lllanner remind us of nature. 
But no,v they also recommended us, quite seriously, to go out 
on the image-hunt, ,vhich did not at last leave us ,vholly,vith- 
out fruit, although Apcl's Gardpn, the kitchen-gardens:, the 
Rosenthal, Golis, llasch,vitz and Konne,vitz, would be the 
oddest 
roul1d to beat up poetical game in. And yet I ,vas 
oftcn induced by that motiye to contrive that my ,,"alk should 
be solitary, and, becau
e lllany objects neither beautiful nor 
sublinlc nlct the cye of the beholder, and in the truly splendid 
110sentha], the gnats, in the best season of the year, allo,vcd 
no tender thoughts to arise, so did I, by un,vearied, pcr
('Yer- 
iug endeavouT, become extremcly attentive to the small life of 
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nature, (1 "rould use this ,vord after the analogy of " still 
life,") and since the pretty events ,vhich one perceives ,vithin 
this circle represent but little in themselves, so I accustomed 
nly
elf to see in them a significance, ,vhich inclined now to- 
wards the symbolical, nO'\v to,vards the allegorical side, accord- 
ingly as intuition. feeling, or reflection had the preponderance. 
I ,vill relate one incident, in place of many. 
I ,vas, after the fashion of humanity, in love with my name, 
and, as young uneducated people commonly do, I ,vrote it 
do,vn every,vhere. Once I had carved it very handsomely 
and accurately on the smooth bark of a linden-tree of mode- 
rate age. "fhe following autumn, ,vhen my affection for An- 
nette ,vas in its fullest bloonl, I took the trouble to cut hers 
above it. Towards the end of the ,vinter, in the meantime, 
like a capricious lover, I had ,vantonly sought many opportu- 
nities to teaze her and cause her vexation; in the spring I 
chanced to visit the spot, and the sap, which ,vas rising 
strongly in the trees, had ,veIled out through the incisions 
which fornled her name, and \vhich were not yet crusted over, 
and moistened ,vith innocent vegetable tears the alread). 
hardened traces of my OWll. Thus to see her here weeping 
over nle,-me, who had so often called up her tears by my 
ill-conduct, filled me with confusion. At the remembrance of 
my injustice and of her love, even the tears came into Iny 
eyes, I hastened to implore pardon of her, doubly and trebly, 
and I turned this incident into an idyl

, ,vhich I never could 
read to myself ,vithout affection, or to others ,vithout emotion. 
'Vhile I no,v, like a shepherd on the Pleisse, was absorbed 
childishly enough in such tendCl' subjects, and always chose 
only such as I could easily recall into my bosom, provision 
from a greater and more importa.nt side had long been made 
for German poets. 
The first true and really vital material of the higher order 
came into German poetry through }-'rederick the Great and 
the deeds of the Seven Years' 'Var. All national poetry must 
be shallow or become shallo,v ,vhich does not rest on that 
,vhich is most universally human,-upon the events of nations 
and their shepherds, ,vhen both stand for one man. J{ings 
are to be represented in war and danger, ,vhere, by that very 
means, they appear as the first, because they determine and 
* This idyl is lost.-Tran8. 
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share the fate of the very least, and thus become much more 
interesting than the gods themselves, who, when they have 
once determined the fates, ,vithdra,v from all participation in 
them. In this vie,v of the subject, every nation, if it would 
be 'vorth anything at all, must possess an epopee, to ,vhich 
the precise form of the epic poem is not necessary. 
The ,var-songs started by Gleinl maintain so high a rank 
among German poems, because they arose ,vith and in the 
achievements which are their subject, and because, moreover, 
their felicitous form, just as if a felJo,v-combatant had pro- 
duced them in the loftiest moments, makes us feel the 1110St 
complete effectiveness. 
Ramler sings the deeds of his king in a different and most 
noble manner. All his poelns are full of matter, and occupy 
us ,vith great, heart-elevating objects, and thus already main- 
tain an indestructible value. 
For the internal matter of the subject worked is the begin- 
ning and end of art. I t will not, indeed, be denied that 
genius, that thoroughly cultivated artistical talent, can luake 
everything out of everything by its method of treatment, and 
can subdue the most refractory material. But ,yhen closely 
examined, the result is rather a trick of art than a work of 
art, ,vhich should rest upon a ,yorthy object, that the treat- 
ment of it by skill, pains, and industry, may present to us 
the dignity of the subject-matter only the more happily and 
'splendidly. 
The Prussians, and ,vith them Protestant Germanv, ac- 
quired thus for t.heir literature a treasure which the ol;posite 
}xtrty lacked., and the want of which they have been able to 
supply by no subsequent endeavours. Upon the great idea 
which the Prussian ,vriters could ,veIl entertain of their 
king, they first established themselves, and the more zealously 
-as he, in ,vhose name they did it all, ,vished once for all to 
kno,v nothing about them. A.lready before this, through the 
}'rench colony, after,vards through the king's predilectiön for 
the literature of that nation, and for t.heir financial institu- 
tions, haù a mass of French civilization come into Prussia, 
,vhich ,vas highly advantageous to the Gernlans, since by it 
they ,vere challenged to contradiction and resistance; thus 
the very aversion of Frederick fronl German was a fortunate 
thing for the formation of its literar)" character. They did 
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everything to attract the king's attention, not indeed to be 
honoured, but only noticed by him; yet they did it in Ger- 
man fashion, from an internal conviction; they did ,vhat they 
held to be right, and desired and wished that the Iùng should 
recognize and prize this German uprightness. That did not 
and could not happen; for ho,v can it be required of a king, 
who ,vishes to live and enjoy himself intellectually, that he 
shall lose his years in order to see what he thinks barbarous 
developed and rendered palatable too late? In matters of 
trade and manufacture, he might indeed force upon himself, 
but especially upon his people, very moderate substitutes 
instead of excellent foreign wares; but here everything comes 
to perfection more rapidly, and it needs not a man's life-time 
to bring such things to maturity. 
But I must here, first of all, make honourable l11ention of 
one work, the most genuine production of the Seven Y cars' 
War, and of perfect North German nationality; it is the first 
theatrical production caught from the important events of life, . 
one of specific temporary value, and one ,vhich therefore pro- 
duced an incalculable effect,-.2J1Iinn(t von Barnlwbn. Lesf;,ing, 
who, in opposition to I{lopstock and GleÍ1n, ,vas fond of cast- 
ing off his personal dignity, because he was confident that he 
could at any moment seize it and take it up again, deli
hted 
in a dissipated life in taverns and the ,vorld, as he ahvays 
needed a strong counterpoise to his po"rerfully labouring inte- 
rior; and for this reason also he had joined the suite of Gene- 
}'al Tauentzien. One easily discovers ho,v the above-men- 
tioned piece ,vas generated bet,vixt ,val' and peace, hatred 
and affection. It ,vas this production ,vhich happily opened 
the vic,v into a higher, more significant world, from the 
literary and citizen world in \vhich poetic art had hitherto 
moved. 
The intense hatred in which the Prussians and Saxons 
stood to,vards each other during this 'val', could not be re- 
moved by its termination. The Saxon now first felt, ,vith 
true bitterness, the ,younds which the upstart Prussian had 
inflicted upon him. Political peace could not imlnediately 
}'c-establish a peace bet,veen their dispositions. But this ,vas 
to be brought about symbolically by the above..mentioned 
drama. The grace and amiability of the Saxon ladies con- 
quer the "\vorth, the dignity, and the stubbornness of the 
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Prussians, and, in the principal as ,veIl as in the subordinate 
characters, a happy union of bizarre and contradictory ele- 
ments is artistically represented. 
If I have put my reader in some perplexity by these cur- 
sory and desultory remarks on Germal1literature, I have suc- 
ceeded in giving them a conception of that chaotic condition 
in ,vhich my poor brain found itself, ,vhen, in the conflict of 
t,YO epochs so important for the literary fatherland, so much 
that ,vas new cro,vded in upon me before I could conle to 
ternlS ",.ith the old, so much that ,vas old yet made me feel 
its right over me, ,vhen I believed I had already cause to 
venture on renouncing it altogether. I ,vill at present try to 
impart, as ,veIl as possible, the ,yay I entered on to extricate 
myself from this difficulty, if only step by step. 
The period of prolixity into which my youth had fallen, 
I had labolli'ed through with genuine industry, in company 
with so many ,vorthy men. The numerous quarto YOIUnles of 
manuscript which I left behind ,vith my father might serve 
for sufficient ,vitnesses of this; and ,vhat a mass of essays, rough 
draughts, and half-executed designs, had, more from despon- 
dency than conviction, gone up in smoke! N O.'V, through 
conversation, through instruction in general, through so nlany 
conflicting opinions, but especially through my fellow-boarder 
Hofrath Pfeil, I learned to value more and more the Î1nport- 
ance of the subject-matter, and the conciseness of the treat- 
ment; ,yithout, ho,vever, being able to make it clear. to my
elf 
where the fornler was to be sought, or ho,v the latter ,vas to 
be attained. For, .w.hat ,vith the great narro\vness of Iny 
situation,-what ,,
ith the indifference of nlY companions, the 
reserve of the professors, the exclusiveness of the educated 
inhabitants, and ,vhat ,vith the perfect insignificance of the 
natural objects, I ,vas compelled to seek for everything ,vithin 
myself. If I no,v desired a true basis in feeling or reflection 
for my poems, I ,vas forced to grasp into my o,vn bosoln; if I 
required for my poetic representation an immediate intuition of 
an object or an Cyellt, I could not step outside the circle ,vruch 
,vas fitted to teach nle and inspire me ,vith an interest. In 
this view I "'Tote at first certain little poems, in the form of 
songs or in a freer Jllea:surc; they are founded on reflection, 
treat of the past, and for the most part take an epigralnmatic 
turn. 
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And thus began that tendency from ,vhich I could not 
deviate my ,vhole life through; namely, the tendency to turn 
into an ilnage, into a poeln, everything that delighted or 
troubled me, or other\yise occupied me, and to come to some 
certain understanding ,vith myself upon it, that I might both 
rectify lllY conceptions of external things, and set my mind at 
Iest about them. The faculty of doing this ,vas necessary to 
no one more than to me, for my natural disposition ,vhirled 
me constantly from one extreme to the other. All, therefore, 
that has been confessed by me, consists of fragments of a great 
confession, and this little book is an attenlpt which I have 
ventured on to render it complete. 
My early affection for Gretchen I had now transferred 
to one Annette (Aennchen), of whom I can say nothing 
more than that she ""as young, handsome, sprightly, loving, 
and so agreeable that she ,veIl deserved to be set up for a time 
in the shrine of the hcart as a little saint, that she might 
receive all that l'everence ,vhich it oftcn causes more pleasure 
to bestow than to receive. I sa,v her daily ,vithout hindrance; 
she hclped to prepare the meals which I enjoyed, she brought, 
in the evening at least, the ,vine ,vhich I drank, and indeed 
our select club of noon-day boarders ,vas a ,varranty that the 
little house, ,vhich was visited by fc,v guests except during 
the fair, ,vell merited its good reputation. Opportunity and 
incìination ,vere found for various kinds of anluselnent. But 
as she n
ither could nor dared go much out of the house, the 
pastÏp1e ,vas some,vhat limited. 'Ve sang the songs of Zacha- 
l'iä, played the Duke Michael of I\:rüger, in ,vhich a knotted 
handkerchief had to take the place of the nightingalc; and 
so, for a "\vhile, it ,vent on quite tolerably. But since such 
connexions, the more innocent they are, afford the less 
variety in the long run,-so ,vas I seized ,vith that wicked dis- 
iemper which scduces us to derive amusement from the tor- 
ment of a beloved one, and to domineer over a girl's devoted- 
ness ,vith ,vanton and tyrannical caprice. My ill-humour at 
the failure of my poetical attempts, at the apparent impossi- 
bilityof coming to a clear understanding about them, and at 
-everything el
e that might pinch me here and there, I thought 
I might vent on her, because she truly loved llle with all her 
heart, and did ,yhatever she could to plcase me. By un- 
founded and absurd fits of jealousy, I destroyed our most 
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delightful days both for myself and her. She endured it for 
a time ,vith incredible patience, which I ,vas cruel enough 
to try to the uttermost. But to l11Y shame and despair I was 
at last forced to remark that her heart was alienated from me, 
and that I n1Ïght now have good ground for the madness in 
,vhich I had indulged without necessity and without cause. 
There ,vere also terrible scenes bet,veen us, in ,vhich I gained 
nothing; and I then first felt that I had truly loyed her, and 
could not bear to lose her. l\Iy passion grew, aud assumed 
all the forms of ,vhich it is capable under such circulnstances; 
nay, at last I even took up the rôle which the girl had hitherto 
played. I sought everything possible in order to be agreeable 
to her, even to procure her pleasure by means of -others; for 
I could not renounce the hope of winning her again. But it 
was too late! I had lost her really, and the frenzy,vith which 
I revenged my fault upon nlyself, by assaulting IU various 
frantic ,vays my physical nature, in order to inflict. some hurt 
on my moral nature, contributed very much to. the bodily 
maladies under which I lost some of the best years of my life; 
indeed I should perchance have been cOIllpletely ruined by 
this loss, had not illY poetic talent here shown itself parti- 
cularly helpful ,vith its healing power. 
Already, at many intervals before, I had clearly enough 
perceived my ill-conduct. I I'eally pitied the poor child, 
when I sa,v her so thoroughly wounded by me, ,vithout 
necessity. I pictured to myself so often and so circllnlstan- 
tially, her condition and my o,vn, and, as a contrast, the con- 
tented state of another couple in our company, that at last I 
could not forbear treating this situation draulatically, as a 
painful and instructive penance. Hence arose the oldest of 
my extant dramatic labours
 the little piece entitled, Dz.e 
Laune des Verliebten (The L01:er's Caprice); in the sinlple 
nature of ,vhich one may at the same tinle perceive the 
impetus of a boiling passion. 
But before this, a deep, significant, impulsiye ,vorId had 
already interested me. Through illY adyenture ,vith Gretchen 
and its consequences, I had early looked into the strange 
labyrinths by ,vhich civil society is undern1Ïned. Reli- 
gion, Inorals) la,v, rank, connexions.. custoln.. all rule only 
the surface of city existence. The streets, bordered by 
splendid houses, are kept neat, and every one behavcs him. 
R 
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self there properly enough; but indoors, it often seems 
only so much the more disordered; and a smooth exterior, 
like a thin coat of mortar, plasters over many a rotten ,vall 
that tUlnbles together overnight, and produces an effect the 
more frightful, as it comes into the midst of a condition of 
repose. Ho,v many fal11ilies, far and near, had I not already 
seen, either over,vhelmed in ruin or kept miserably hanging 
on the brink of it, by means of bankruptcies, divorces, 
seduced daughters, lnurders, house-robberies, poisonings; and 
young as I was, I had often, in such cases, lent a hand for 
help and preservation. For as my frankness a,vakened con- 
fidence, as my secresy was proved, as my activity feared no 
sacrifice, and loved best to exert itself in the most dangerous 
affairs, I had often enough found opportunity to mediate, to hush 
up, to divert the lightning-flash, with every other assistance of 
the kind; in the course of which, as well in my o,vn person 
as through others, I could not fail to come to the knowledge 
of many afflicting and humiliating facts. To relieve myself 
I designed several plays, and "Tote the arguments % of most of 
them. But since the intrigues ,vere always obliged to be 
painful, and almost all these pieces threatened a tragical con- 
clusion, I let them drop one after another. Dz.e Mitscltuldigen 
(The Accolnplices) is the only one that ,vas finished, the 
cheerful and burlesque tone of ,vhif\h upon the gloomy family- 
ground appears as if accompanied by somewhat of apprehen- 
sion, so that on the whole it is painful in representation, 
although it pleases in detached passages. The illegal deeds, 
harshly expressed, ,vound the æsthetic and moral feeling, and 
the piece could therefore find no fayour on the German stage, 
although the inlitations of it, ,vhich steered clear of those 
rocks, '\vere received ,vith applause. 
Both the above-mentioned pieces were ho,vever written from 
a morc elcvated point of vie,v, ,yithout my having been a,vare 
of it. They direct us to a considerate forbearance in casting 
moral imputations, and in some,vhat harsh and coarse touches 
sportivcly express that Dlost Christian maxim: Let llin
 who 
is lvitlund sin arrtong you, cast tile first stone. 
Through this earnestness, ,vhich cast a gloom over my first 
* "E,rposition," in a dramatic sense, properly means a statement of 
the events which take place before the actioIJ. of the play commences.- 
Trans. 
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pieces, I committed the fault of neglecting very favourable 
materials ,,'hich lay quite decidecUy in my natural disposition. 
In the midst of these serious, and for a young man, fearful 
experiences, ,vas developed in me a reckless humolu", ,vhich 
feels itself superior to the nlo111ent, and not only fears no 
danger, but rather wantonly courts it. The ground of this lay 
in the exuberance of spirits in ,vhich the vigorous time of 
life so much delights, and ,yhich, if it manifests itself in a 
frolicsonle ,yay, causes much pleasure, both at the moment and 
in renlenlbrance. These things are so usual that in the 
vocabulary of OlU' young university friends they are called 
Suites, and on account of the close similarity of signification, 
to say "play suz.tes," means just the same as to "play 
pranks. ,,
\':. 
Such humorous acts of daring, brought on the theatl"e 
,vith wit and sense, are of the greatest effect. They are 
distinguished from intrigue, inasmuch as they are momentary, 
and that their aim, ,vhenever they are to have one, must not 
be remote. Beaumarchais has seized their full value, and the 
effects of his F'lgaro spring pre-eminently from this. If now 
such good-hull1oured roguish and half-knavish pranks are 
practised with personal risk for noble ends, the situations 
,vhich arise from them are æsthetically and morally con- 
sidered of the greatest value for the theatre; as for instance 
. the opera of the Water-Carrier treats perhaps the happiest 
subject ,vhich we have eyer yet seen upon the stage. 
To enliven the endless tedium of daily life, I played off 
numberless tricks of the sort, partly ,vithout any aim at all, 
partly in the seryice of my friends whom I liked to please. 

"or myself, I could not say that I had once acted in this 
designedly, nor did I ever happen to consider a feat of the 
I\ind as a subject for art. Had I, ho"Tever, seized upon and 
elaborated such materials, ,vhich ,vere so close at hand, my 
earliest labours ,vould have been more cheerful and a'\.ailable. 
SOllle incidents of this kind occur indeed later, but isolated 
and 
yithout design. For since the heart always lies nearer 
to us than the head, and gives us trouble when the latter 
lrno,ys ,veIl ho,v to hclp itself, so the affairs of the hcart had 
* The real meaning of the passage is that the idiom "Possen reissen," 
is used also with the university word "Suite " so that one can say" Suiten 
l"eissen. ' , .
 Trans. 7 
R2 
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a1ways appeared to me as the Inost important. I ,vas never 
,yeary of reflecting upon the transient nature of attachlnents,. 
the nlutability of human character, moral sensuality 'I and all 
the heights and depths, the combination of ,vhich in our 
nature may be considered as the riddle of human life. 
Here, too, I sought to get rid of that ,vhich troubled mc, in 
a song, an epigram, in some kind of rhyme, ,yhich, since they 
referred to the most private feelings and the Inost peculiar 
circumstances, could scarcely interest anyone but myself. 
In the mean,vhile, my external position had very much 
changed after the lapse of a short time. l\1adan1e Böhme, 
after a long and melancholy illness, had at last died; she had 
latterly ceased to admit me to her presence. Her husband 
could not be particularly satisfied with nle; I seemed to him 
not sufficiently industrious, and too frivolous. lIe especially 
took it very ill of me" 'v hen it ,vas told him that, at the 
lectures on German Public La,v, instead of taking proper 
notes, I had been dra,ving on the margin of my note-book 
the personages presented to our notice in them, such as the- 
President of the Challlber, the 
10derators and ..A..ssessors, in 
strange wigs; and by this drollery had disturbed myatten- 
tive neighbours and set thelll laughing. After the loss of his 
wife he lived still more retired than before, and at last I 
shunned him in order to avoid his reproaches. But it ,vas 
peculiarly unfortunate that Gellert ,vould not use the po,,"er 
,vhich he rn.ight have exercised over us. Indeed he had not 
time to play the father-confessor, and to inquire after the cha- 
racter and faults of everybody; lIe therefore took the matter 
'
ery Inuch in the lUlnp, and thought to curb us by means of 
the qhurch forIns. For this reason, cOIDlllonly" ,vhcn he once 
admitted us to his presence, he used to lo\ver his little head, 
and, in his ,veeping, winning voice, to ask us "rhether ,ve 
went reg1ùarly to church, ,,,,ho ,vas our confessor, and ,,,,hether 
",re took the holy comulunion? If no'v ,ye caDle off badly 
at this examination ,ve ,v
re dismissed ,,
ith lamentations; 
we ,vere more vexed than edified, yet could not help loving- 
the Ulan heartily. 
On this occa
sion, I cannot forbear recalling somc,,,,hat of 
my earlier youth, in order to n1ake it obvious that the great 
afIhirs of the ecelesiast.ical religion must be carri0d on ,vith 
C)rder and coherence, if the
r are to prove as fruitful as is. 
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EXpected. The Protestant service has too liitle fulncss and 
-consistency to be able to hold the congregation together; 
hence, it easily happens that menlbers secede from it, and 
either form little congregations of thcir o,vn, or, ,vithout 
.ecclesiastical connexion, quietly carryon their citizen-life side 
by side. Thus for a considerable time conlplaints ,,,,ere Inade 
that the church-goers were dilninishing from year to year, 
and, just in the sanle ratio, the persons ,vho partook of the 
Lord's Supper. \Vith respect to both, but especially the 
latter, the cause lies close at hand; but ,vho dares to speak 
it out? "r e ,vill make the attempt. 
In moral and religious, as 'v ell as in physical and ciyil 
matters, man does not like to do anything on the spur of the 
moment; he needs a sequence froln ,vhich results habit; 
what he is to love and to perform, he cannot represent to 
himself as single or isolated, and if he is to repeat anything 
willingly, it must not have become strange to him. If the 
Protestant ,,,,orship lacks fulncss ill general, so let it be in- 
'
estigated in detail, and it ,vill be found that the Protestant 
has too fe,v sacraments, nay, indeed he has only one in ,vhich 
he is himself an actor ,-the Lord's Supper: for baptisln he 
sees only when it is perfornled on others, and is not greatly 
.edified by it. The sacranlents are the highest part of religion, 
the symbols to our senses of an extraordinary divine favour 
and grace. In the Lord's Supper earthly lips are to receive 
a divine Being embodied, and partake of an heavenly under 
the form of an earthly nourishment. This sense is just the 
same in all Christian churches; whether the Sacrament is 
taken ,vith more or less submission to the mystery, ,vith more 
or less accommodation as to that which is intelligible; it 
-always remains a great holy thing, which in reality takes the 
place of the possible or the impossible, the place of that ,vhich 
man can neither attain nor do without. But such a sacrament 
should not stand alone; no Christian can partake of it with 
the true joy for ,vhich it is given, if the symbolical or sacra- 
mental sense is not fostered within him. He must be accus- 
tomed to regard the inner religion of the heart and that of the 
external church as perfectly one, as the great universal sacra- 
ment, which again divides itself into so nlnny others, and 
communicates to these parts its holiness, indest.ructibleness, 
and eternity. 
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Here a youthful pair give their hands to one another, not 
for a passing salutation or for the dance; the priest pro.. 
nounces his blessing upon them, and the bond is indissoluble. 
It is not long before this ,vedded pair bring a likeness to the 
threshold of the altar; it is purified ,vith holy ,vater, and so 
incorporated into the church, that it cannot forfeit this benefit 
but through the most monstrous apostacy. The child in the 
course of life practises himself ill earthly things of his o,vn 
accord, in heavenly things he must be instructed. Does it 
prove on examination that this has been fully done, he is now 
received into the bosom of the church as an actual citizen, as 
a true and voluntary professor, not ,vithout out\vard tokens 
of the ,veightiness of this act. No,v is he first decidedly a 
Christian, now for the first time he kno,vs his adyantages, and 
also his duties. But, in the mean,vhile, much that is strange 
has happened to him as a lnan; through instruction and 
a.flliction he has conle to kno,v how critical appears the state 
of his inner self, and there will constantly be a question of 
doctrines and of transgressions; but punishluent shall no 
longer take place. For here, in the infinite confusion in 
which he must entangle hinlself
 amid the conflict of natural 
and religious clail11s, an admirab]e expedient is given him, in 
confiding his deeds and nlisdeeds, his infirmities and doubts, 
to a ,vorthy man.. appointed expressly for that purpose, who 
kno\vs ho\v to cahn, to ,yarn, to strengthen hinl, to chasten 
him like,vise by symbolical punishnlcnts, and at last by a com- 
plete ,vashing a,vay of his guilt, to render him happy and to 
give him back, pure and clcansed, the tablet of his manhood. 
Thus prepared, and purely calmed to rest by several sacra- 
mental acts, which, on closer exalnination, branch forth again 
into minuter sacramental traits, he kneels do,yn to receive the 
host; and that the mystery of this high act may be still 
enhanced, he sees the chalice only in the distance; it is no 
COlUffion eating and drinking that satisfics
 it is a heavenly 
feast, ,vhich Inakes hi:n1 thirst after heavenly (h'ink. 
Yet let not the youth believe that this is all he has to do; 
let not even the man believe it. In earthly relations ,ye are 
at last accustol11ed to d\.:\pend on ourse1ves, and, even there, 
kno\yledge, understanding, and character, ,vill liot ahvays 
suffice; in hca\Venly things, on the contrary, ,ve have never 
finishecllearnillg. l'he higher feeling ,vithin us: "\vbich often 
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finds itself not even truly at home, is, besides, oppressed by 
so nluch from ,vithout, that our o,vn po,ver hardly adn1Ïnisters 
all that is necessary for counsel, consolation, and help. But, 
to this end, that remedy is instituted for our 
-hole life, and 
an intelligent, pious man is continually waiting to sho\v the 
right ,yay to the 'w"anderers, and to relieve the distressed. 
And what has been so ,veIl tried through the 'v hole life, 
is no,v to show forth all its healing po\ver ,vith tenfold 
activity at the gate of Death. According to a trustful cus- 
tom, inculcated from youth upwards, the dying man receives 
\vith fervour those synlbolical, significant assurances, and 
there, \vhere every earthly ,varranty fails, he is assured, by 
a heavenly one, of a blessed existence for all eternity. He 
feels mmself perfectly convinced that neither a hostile element 
nor a malignant spirit can hinder him from clothing hÏ1nselÎ 
with a glorified body, so that, in immediate relation ,vith the 
Godhead, he may partake of the boundless happiness which 
flo\vs forth fronl Him. 
Then in conclusion, that the whole may be made holy, the 
feet also are anointed and blessed. They are to feel, even in 
the event of possible recovery, a repugnance to touching this 
earthly, hard, impenetrable soil. A ,vonderful nimbleness is 
to be imparted to them, by,vhich they spurn from under them 
the clod of earth which hitherto attracted them. And so, 
through a brilliant circle of equally holy acts, the beauty of 
which ,ve have only briefly hinted at, the cradle and the 
grave, however far asunder they may chance to be, are bound 
in one continuous circle. 
Eut all these spiritual wonders spring not, like other fruits, 
from the natural soil, where they can neither be so,vn, nor 
planted, nor cherished. We must supplicate for them from 
another region, a thing which cannot be done by all persons, 
nor at all times. Here ,ve meet the highest of these symbols, 
derived from pious tradition. "T e are told that one luan can 
be more favoured, blessed, and sanctified from above than 
another. But that this nlay not appear as a natural gift, this 
great boon, bound up "Tith a heavy duty, must be cOlnnltmÎ- 
cateù to others by one authorized person to another; and the 
greatest good that a man can attain, ,vithout his having to 
obtain it by his own ,vr('stling or grasping, nlust be preserved 
and perpetuated on earth by spiritual heirship. In the very 
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ordination of the priest, is comprehended all that is necessary 
for the effectual solemnizing of those holy acts, by,vhich the 
multitude receive grace, ,vithout any other activity being 
needful on their part, than that of faith and implicit con- 
fidence. And thus the priest steps forth in the line of his 
predecessors and successors, in the circle of those anointed 
"rith hinI, representing the highest source of blessings, so 
much the nlore gloriously, as it is not he, the priest, ,vhom 
we reverence, but his office; it is not his nod to ,vhich we 
bo,v the knee, but the blessing ,vhich he imparts, and ,vhich 
seems the more holy, and to come the more immediately from 
beaven, because the earthly instrument cannot at all ,veaken 
or invalidate it by its o,vn sinful, nay, ,vicked nature. 
How is this truly spiritual connexion shattered to pieces in 
Protestantisln, by part of the above-mentioned symbols being 
declared apocryphal, and only a few canonical ;-and ho"., 
by their indifference to one of these, ,vill they prepare us for 
the high dignity of the others? 
In my time I had been confided to the religious instruction 
of a good old infirm clergynIan, ,vho had been confessor of 
the family for many years. The Catechz.sm, a Paraphrase of 
it, and the Sclle'ìne of Salvation, I had at my fingers' ends, I 
lacked not one of the strongly proving biblical texts, but from 
all this I reaped no fruit; for as they assured me that the 
honest old lnan arranged his chief examination according to 
an old set form, I lost all pleasure and inclination for the 
business, spent the last ,veek in all sorts of diversions, laid in 
mv hat the loose leayes borro,ved from an older friend, ,vho 
håd gotten them from the clergytnan, and unfeelingly and 
senselessly read aloud all that I should have kno,Vll ho,v to 
utter ,vith feeling and conviction. 
But I fonnd my good- ,vill and my aspirations in this im- 
portant matter still more paralyzed by a dry, spiritless routine, 
,vhen I ,vas no,v to approach the confessional. I ,vas indeed 
conscious to myself of many failings, but of no great faults; 
and that very consciousness diminished them, since it directed 
me to the moral strength ,vhich lay ,vithin me, and \vhich, 
with resolution and perseverance, ,vas at last to become 
master over the old Adam. \Ve ,vere taught that \ve ,vere 
much better than the catholics for this very reason: that ,ve 
were not obliged to acknowledge anything in particular in the 
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confessional, nay, that this ,vould not be at all proper, even if 
we wished to do it. This last did not seem right to llle; for 
I had the strangest religious doubts, ,vhich I,vould readily 
have had cleared up on such an occasion. N ow as this ,vas 
not to be done, I COlllposed a confession for myself, ,vhich, 
while it ,veIl expressed my state of nlind, was to confess to 
an intelligent man, in general terms, that which I ,vas for- 
bidden to tell him in detail. But when I entered the old choir 
of the Barefoot Friars, ,vhen I approached the strange latticed 
closets in "Thich the reverend gen tlemen used to be found for 
that purpose, when the sexton opened the door for me, ,,,,hen 
I now sa,v myself shut up in the narro,v place face to face 
with my spiritual grandsire, and he bade me ,velcome with 
his weak nasal voice, all the light of my mind and heart ,vas 
extinguished at once, the ,vell-conned confession-speech ,vould 
not cross my lips; I opened, in my embarrassnlent, the book 
which I had in hand, and read from it the first short form I 
saw, ,vhich ,vas so general, that anybody might have spoken 
it ,vith quite a safe conscience. I received absolution, and 
,vithdre,v neither "'"arm nor cold; ,vent the next day ,,,,ith 
my parents to the Table of the Lord, and, for a fe,v days, 
behaved myse]f as was becoming after so holy an act. 
In the sequel, however, there caIne over me that evil, ,vhich 
from the fact of our religion being complicated by various 
dogmas, and founded on texts of scripture which admit of 
several interpretations, attacks scrupulous men in such a man- 
ner, that it brings on a hypochondriacal condition, and raises 
this to its highest point, to fixed ideas. I have kno,vn several 
men ,vho, though their manner of thinking and living 'vas 
perfectly rational, could not free themselves from thinking 
about the sin against the IIoly Ghost, and from the fear that 
they had committed it. A similar trouble threatened lne on the 
subject of the communion, for the text that one ,vho UInvorthily 
partakes of the Sacrament eateth and drinketh danznation to 
hÙnselj', had, very early, already Inade a lllonstrous impression 
upon lne. Every fcarftù thing that I had read in the histories 
of the D1iddle ages, of the judgments of God, of those most 
strange ordeals, by red-hot iron, :flaming fire, swelling ,vater, 
and even ,vhat the Bible tells us of the draught which agrees 
,veIl ,vith the innocent, but puffs up and bursts the guilty,- 
ail this pictured itself to my imagination; and formed itself 
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into the most frightful combinations, since false VO'YS, hy- 
pocrisy, peljury, blasphemy, all seemed to weigh do,Vll the 
un,vorthy person at this most holy act, which was so much 
the more horrible, as no one could dare to pronounce himself 
worthy, and the forgiveness of 
ins, by ,vhich everything was 
to be at last done away, ,vas found liluited by so many con- 
ditions, that one could not with certainty dare appropriate it 
to oneself. 
This gloomy scruple troubled me to such a degree, and the 
expedient ,vhich they would represent to me as sufficient, 
seemed so bald and feeble, that it gave the bugbear only a 
more fearful aspect, and, as soon as I had reached Leipzig, I 
tried to free myself altogether from my connexion ,vith the 
chm
ch. Ho,v oppressive then must have been to me the ex- 
hortations of Gellert, ,vhom, considering the generally laconic 
style ,vith which he was obliged to repel our obtrusiveness, I 
,vas unwilling to trouble with such singular questions, and the 
less so as in my more cheerful hours I was myself ashamed of 
them; and at last left completely behind me this strange 
anguish of conscience, together with church and altar. 
Gellert, in accordance with his pious feelings, had composed 
for himself a course of ethics, which from time to time he 
publicly read, and thus in an honourable manner acquitted 
hÎ1nself of his duty to the public. Gellert's ,vritings had 
already, for a long time, been the foundation of Gennan 
moral etùture, and everyone anxiously wished to see that 
work printed; but as this was not to be done till after the 
good man's death, people thought themselves "\tery fortunate 
to hear him deliver it himself in his lifetime. The philosophi- 
cal auditorium7
 ,vas at such tÎ1nes cro,vded, and the beautiful 
SOlÙ.. the pure ,viTI, and the interest of the noble lllan ill our 
,velfare, his exhortations, ,varnings, and entreaties, uttered in 
a sOllle,vhat hollow and sorrowful tone.. made indeed an im- 
pres
ion for the nlomellt, but this did not last long, the less 
so, as there were many scoffers, ,,,,ho contrived to lllake us 
suspicious of this tender, and, as they thought, enervating 
manner. I remember a Frenchman travelling through the 
to,vn, ,vho inquired after the maxims and opinions of the 
man ,,,ho attracted such an immense concourse. "Vhen we 
* The lecture-room. The word is also used in university language to 
denote a professor's audience. 
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had given hiln the necessary information, he shook his head 
and 
aicl, snliling
 Laissez le fa ire, il nous for'JJ
e des dupes. 
.A..nd thus also did good society, which cannot easily endure 
anything estimable in its neighbourhood, know ho,v to spoil 
on occasion the nloral influence ,vhìch Gellert might have had 
upon us. . No,v it was taken ill of hiln that he instructed the 
Danes of distinction and ,vealth, ,vho ,vere particularly reCOIn- 
mended to hinl, better than the other students, and had a 
marked solicitude for them; no,v he ,vas charged ,vith selfish- 
ness and nepotism for causing a table d"hôte to be established 
for these young men at his brother's house. This brother, a 
tall, good-looking, blunt, unceremonious and some,vhat rude 
man, had, it ,vas said, been a fencing-master, and not,vith- 
standing the too great lenity of his brother, the noble boarùers 
were often treated harshly and roughly; hence the people 
thought they must again take the part of these young folks, 
and pulled about the good reputation of the excellent Gellel't to 
such a degree, that, in order not to be mistaken about him, we 
becanle indifferent towards him, and yisited him no more; 
yet we always saluted him in our best nlanner when he came 
riding along on his tanle grey horse. This horse the Elector 
had sent him, to oblige him to take an exercise so necessary 
for his health ;-a distinction ,vhich was not easily forgiven 
him. 
And thus, by degrees, the epoch approached when all 
authority ,vas to vanish froln before me, and I ,vaG to becollle 
suspicious, nay., to despair, even of the greatest and best indi- 
viduals ,vhom I had kno,Vll or imagined. 
Frederick the Second still stood at the head of aU the 
distinguished men of the century, in Iny thoughts, and it 
must therefore have appeared yery sUl]Jrising to IllC, that I 
could praise him as little before the inhabitants of Leipzig 
as formerly in nlY grandfather's house. They had felt the 
hand of ,var heavily, it is true, and therefore they ,vere not 
to blame for not thinking the best of hiul ,,,,ho had begun and 
continued it. They therefore ,yere ,villing to let hinl pass 
as a distinguished, but by no means as a great man. ,
 There 
,yas no art," they said, "in performing sonlething ,vith great 
means; and if one spares neither lands, nor money, nor 
blood. one nlay,vell accomplish one's purpose at last. }-'red.e- 
rick had shown himself great in none of his plans, illld in 
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nothing that he had, properly speaking, undertaken. So long 
as it depended on himself, he had only gone on making blunders, 
and ,,
hat ,vas extraordinary in him, had only come to light 
,vhen he ,vas compelled to Inake these blunders good again. It 
,vas purely fronl this that he had obtained his great reputation, 
since every luan ,vishes for himself that sanle talent of lnaking 
good, in a clever ,yay, the blunders which he frequently com- 
mits. If one goes through the Seyen Years' 'Var, step by step, 
it "rill be found that the king quite uselessly sacrificed his 
fine army, and that it ,vas his o,vn fault that this ruinous feud 
had been protracted to so great a length. A truly great man 
.and general,vould have got the better of his enelnies much 
,sooner." In support of these opinions they could cite infinite 
details, which I did not kno,v how to deny; and I felt the 
unbounded reverence which I had devoted to this remarkable 
prince, from my youth up,vards, gradually cooling away. 
As the inhabitants of Leipzig had now destroyed for me the 
pleasant feeling of revering a great man, so aid a ne'\v friend 
WhOlll I gained at the time very much diminish the respect 
,vhich I enterta.ined for my present fellow-citizens. This 
friend was one of the strangest fello,vs in the world. He ,vas 
named Behrisch, and was tutor to the young Count Lindenau. 
Even his exterior was singular enough. Lean and ,vell- built, 
far advanced in the thirties, a very large nose, and altogether 
marked features; he wore from morning till night a scratch 
which might well have been called a peruke, but dressed hÏ1n- 
ßelf very neatly, and never went out but ,vith his sword by 
his side, and his hat lUlder his arm. He ,vas one of those 
men who have quite a peculiar gift of killing time, or rather, 
\vho know ho,v to make something out of nothing, in order to 
pass time a,vay. Everything that he did must be done ,vith 
slo,vness, and a certain deportnlent which nlight ha ve been 
called affected, if Behrisch had not even by nature had some- 
thing affected in his manner. He resembled an old French- 
man, and also spoke and ,vrote French very well and easily. 
His greatest delight was to busy himself seriously about drol- 
leries, and to follow up ,vithout end any silly notion. Thus he 
was constantly dressed in grey, and as the different parts of his 
attire 'vere of different stuffs, and also of different shades, he 
could reflect for ,vhole days as to ho,v he should procure one 
grey more for his bod)''', and was happ
y ,vhen he had succeeded 
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in this, and could put to shame us ,vho had doubted it, or 
had pronounced it inlPossible. He then gave us long scyere 
lectures, about our lack of inventive po""er, and our ,vant of 
faith in his talents. 
For the rest, he had studied ,,'cll, ,vas particularly versed in 
the lTIodern languages and their literature, and "Tote an 
excellent hand. He was very ,veIl disposed to TIle, and I, 
haying been al,,"ays accustonled and inclined to the society of 
older persons, soon attached myself to him. 1\ly intercourse, 
too, served him for a special amusement, since he took plea- 
sure in taming my restlessness and impatience, \yith ,vhich, 
on the other hand, I gave him enough to do. In the art of 
poetry he had ,vhat is called taste, a certain gcneral opinion 
about the good and bad, the mediocre and tolerable; but his 
judgrllent was rather censorious, and he destroyed evcn the 
little faith in contemporary "Titers ,vhich I cherished ,vithin 
me, by unfeeling remarks, which he kne,v ho,,," to advance 
,vith ,vit and humour, about the "Titings and poems of this 
man and that. lIe received my o,vn affairs with indulgence, 
and let nle have my ,yay, but only on the condition that I 
should have nothing printed. He promised me, on the other 
hand, that he himself ,,"ould copy those pieces which he 
thought good, and ,vould present Ine ,vith thenl in a hand- 
SOllle volume. This undertaking no,v afforded an opportunity 
for the greatest possible ,vaste of time. For before he could 
find the right paper, before he could lnake up his n1Ïnd as to 
the size, before he had settled the breadth of the nlDrgin, and 
the fornl of hand,vriting, before the crov/-quilis ,,?ere pro- 
yided and cut into pens, and Indian ink ,vas rubhed, ,vhole 
weeks passed, ,vithout the least bit h
ving been done. "Tith 
just as much ado he al,vays set about his ,vriting, and really, 
by degrees, put together a 1nost charming manuscript. The 
ti tIc of the poenls was in Gerlnan text, the verses thelnselves 
in a perpendicular Saxon hand, and at the end of eyery poem 
was an analogous vignette, ,,,,hich he had either selected some- 
where or other, or had invented himself, and in ,vhich he 
contrived to in1Ïtate very neatly the hatching of the ,vooel-cuts 
and tall-pieces ,vhich are used for such purposes. To sho,v 
me these things as he ,vent on, to celebrate beforehand in a. 
comico- pathetical manner my good fortune in seeing Inyself 
immortalized in such exquisite halld,vriting, and that in a 
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style '\yhich no printing-press could attain, gave another 
occasion for passing the most agreeable hours. In the mean- 
time, his intercourse 'vas ahyays secretly instructiye, by reason 
of his liberal acquirements, and, as he kne,v ho,v to subdue 
my restless inlpctuous disposition, ,vas also quite wholesonle 
for Ine in a moral sense. He had, too, quite a peculiar 
abhorrence of roughness, and his jests ,vere alw"ays quaint, 
,vithout ever falling into the coarse or the trivial. I-Ie in- 
dulged hilnself in a distorted aversion from his countrymen, 
and described ,vith ludicrous touches even what they were 
able to "Undertake. lIe ,yas particularly inexhaustible in a 
comical representation of individual persons, as he found some- 
thing to find fault ,vith in the exterior of everyone. Thus, 
when ,ve lay together at the ,vindo,v, he could occupy him- 
self for hours criticising the passers-by, and ,vhen he had 
censured them long enough, in sho,ving exactly and circum- 
stantially ho,v they ought to have dressed themselves, ought to 
have ,valked, and ought to have behayed to look like orderly 
people. Such a
tempts, for the most part, ended in sOlnething 
inIproper and absurd, so that ,ve did not so nluch laugh at ho,v 
the man looked, but at ho,v, perchance, he might have looked, 
had he been mad enough to caricature himself. In all such 
matters, Behrisch ,vent quite unmercifully to ,vork" ,vithout 
being in the slightest degree rnalicious. On the other hand, 
we kne,v ho,v to teaze him, on our side, by assuring him that, 
to judge from his exterior.. h
 Inust be taken, if not for a 
French clancil1g-nlaster, at least for the acadcmical tcach('r of 
the language. This reproyal ,yas usually the signal for dis- 
sertations an hour long, in ""yhich he used to set forth the 
differencc" ,vide as the heayens" ,vhich there was between him 
and an old Frenchlnan. At the sanle time he commonly 
imputed to us all sorts of a\yk,yarcl attempts, that ,ve mig-ht 
possibly haye made for the alteration and Inodification of his 
wardrobe. 
The dir
rtion of my poeti7.ing, ,vhich I only carried on the 
more zealously as the transcript ,vent on beeonling more beau- 
tiful and more careful, now inclined altogether to the natural 
and the true; and. if the su
iects could not ahvays be impor- 
tant, I ncycrthele8s ahvays endeavoured to express them clearly 
and pointedly" the more so as my friend often gave mc to un- 
derstand, "yhat a great thing it ,vas to write down a verse on 
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Dutch paper, ,vith the crow -quill and Indian ink; ,,"hat time, 
talent, and exertion it requirecl
 which ought not to be squan- 
dered on anything empty and superfluous. At the same time, 
he comlnolùy used to open a finished parcel and circum- 
stantially to explain ,vhat ought not to stand in this or that 
place, or congratulate us that it actually did not stand there. 
He then spoke, ,,,,ith great contempt
 of the art of printing, 
minlicked the compositor, ridiculed his gestures and his hur- 
ried picking out of letters here and there, and derived from 
this InanæU'Te all the calamities of literature. On the other 
hand
 he extolled the grace and the noble posture of a "
riter, 
and imnlediately sat do,Vll himself to exhibit it to us, "Thile 
he rated us at the same time for not demeaning ourselves at 
the writing-table precisely after his example and model. He 
no,v returned to the contrast ,vith the compositor, turned a 
begtm letter upside do,vn, and showed ho,v unseemly it ,vould 
be to 'v rite anything from the bottom to the top, or from the 
right to the left, with other things of like kind with ,vhich 
,yhole YOIUnles Inight have been filled. 
"Tith such harmless fooleries we lavished a,vay our precious 
time, while it cOlùd have occurred to none of us, that anything 
would chance to proceed out of our circle, which ,,"olùd 
awaken a general sensation and bring us into not the best 
repute. 
Gellert may have taken little pleasure in his Pl)oaci'icum, 
and if, perhaps, he took pleasure in giving some direc- 
tions as to prose and poetical style, he did it most privately 
only to a fe'v
 among whom "
e could not number ourselves. 
Professor Clodius thought to fill the gap ,vhich thus arose ill 
the public instruction. He had gained some reno,vn in litera- 
ture, criticism, and poetry, and as a young, lively, obliging 
man, found many friends both in the university and in the 
city. Gellert himself referred us to the lectur"'es now com- 
Inenccd by him, and, as far as the principal nlatter ,vas con- 
cerned, ,ve remarkec1little difference. He, too, only criticised 
details, corrected like,vise ,vith red ink, and one found oneself 
in company with mere blunders, ,vithout a prospect as to "rhere 
the right ,vas to be sought. I had brought to him sonle of 
nlY little labours, ,vhich he diel not treat harshly. But just 
at this tinle they "Tote to me from home, that I must ,vithout 
fail flU"nish a poem for my uncle
s wedding. I felt myself far 
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from that light and. frivolous period in which a similar thing 
,voulcl have given me pleasure, and since I could get nothing 
out of the actual circuIllstance itself, I detern1Íned to trick out 
my ,vork in the best manner, ,vith extraneous ornanlent. I 
therefore convened all Olynlpus to consult about the marriage 
of a Frankfort la'vyer; and seriously enough, to be sure, as 
"
ell became the festiyal of such an honourable man. Venus 
and 'fhemis had quarrelled for his sake; but a roguish prank 
,vhich Alnor played the latter, gained the suit for the fornler, 
and the gods decided in favour of the marriage. 
l\1:y,vork by no means displeased me. I received from 
home a handsome letter in its praise, took the trouble to have 
another fair copy, and hoped to extort some applause from Iny 
professor also. But here I had missed my ainl. He took 
the Inatter seyerely, and as he did not notice the tone of 
parody, ,vhich nevertheless lay in the notion, he declared the 
great expenditure of divine lneans for such an insignificant 
human end, in the highcst degree reprehensible; inveighed 
against the use and abuse of such nlythological figures, as a 
false habit originating in pedantic times; found the expression 
no,v too high, no,v too lo,v, and in divers particulars had 
indeed not spared the red ink, though he asserted that he had 
yet clone too little. 
Such pieces ,vere I'ead out and criticised anonymously, it 
is true; but ,ve used to ,vatch each other, and it remained 
no secret that this unfortunate assenlblyof the gods ,vas my 
,vode Yet since his critique, ,vhen I took his point of vie,v, 
seemed to be perfectly just, and those diyinities more nearly 
inspected ,vere in fact only hollo,v shado,v-fornls; I cursed 
all Olynlpus, flung the whole mythic Pantheon a,,"ay, and from 
that time Amor and Luna have been the only divinities ,yhich 
at all appear in Iny little poems. 
Anlong the persons ,vhom Behrisch had chosen as the butts 
of his ,vit, Clodius stood just at the head; nor ,vas it hard to 
find a con1Îcal side in him. As a little, rather stout, thick-set 
figure, he ,vas violent in his motions, some,vhat impetuous in 
his utterances, and restless in his dcnleanour. In all this he 
differed from his fello,v -citizens, ,vho
 nevertheless, ,vil1ingly 
put up ,vith him on aCCOlult of his good qualities and the fine 
l)rolnise v:hich he gayc. 
lIe ,vas usually conunissioned ,vith the poems \vhich had 
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become necessary on festal occasions. In the so-called Ode, 
he followed the lllanner used by Ramler, ,vhom, however, it 
alone suited. But Clodius, as an iInitator, had especially 
marked the foreign ,yords by means of which the poenls of Ram- 
ler come forth ,,-ith a majestic pomp, ,vhich, because it is con- 
formable to the greatness of his subject and the rest of his 
poetic treatment, produces a yery good effect on the ear, 
feelings, and imagination. In Clodius, on the contrary, 
these expressions had a heterogeneous air, since his poetry 
was in other l'espects not calculated to elevate the mind in 
any Inanner. 
N o,v we had often been obliged to see such poems printed 
and highly lauded in our presence, and ,ve found it highly 
offensiye, that he who had sequestered the heathen gods 
from us, no,v ,vished to hammer together another ladder to 
Parnassus out of Greek and Roman ,vord-rungs. 1."hesc 
oft-recurring expressions stamped themselyes firmly on our 
men lory, and in a merry hour, ,vhen we ,vere eating some 
most excellent cakes in the Kitchen-gardens (Koldgärten), 
it all at once struck me to put together these words of might 
and po,ver, in a poem on the cake-baker Hendel. No sooner 
thought than done! And let it 
tand here, too, as it 'vas 
"Titten on the ,yall of the house ,vith a lead-pencil. 
" 0 Hendel, dessen Ruhm vom Süd zum Norden reicht, 
Verllimm den päan del' zu deinen Ohren steigt 
Du bäckst was Gallien und Britten emsig suchen, 
Mit schöpfrischen Genie, originelle Kuchen. 
Des Kaffee's Ocean, del' sich VOl' dir ergiesst, 
1st süsser als der Saft del' vom Hymettus fliesst. 
Dein Haus ein Monument, wie wir den Künsten lohnen 
Umhangen mit Tropllän, erzählt den Nationen: 
Auch ohne Diadem fand Hendel hie I' sein Glück 
Und raubte dem Coth'llrn gur manch Achtgroschenstück. 
Glanzt deine Urn dereinst in majestäts' chen Pompe, 
Dann weint del' Patriot un deinpm Katacombe. 
Doch leb! dein Torus sey von edler Brut ein Nest, 
Steh'hoch wie del' Olymp, wie der Parna'i8'US fest! 
Kein Phalanx Griechenland mit Römischen Ballisten 
Vermög Germanien und Hendel zu verwüsten. 
Dein Wohl is unser Stolz, dein Leiden unser Schmerz 
Und Hendel's Tempel ist der Musensöhne Herz.*'" 
* The humour of the above consists, not in the thoughts, but in the 
particular words employed. These have no remarkable effect in English, 
S 
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This poem stood a long time anlong many others which 
disfigured the walls of that room, ,vithout being noticed, and 
,ve, who had sufficiently amused ourselves with it, forgot it 
altogether amongst other things. A long tinle after,vards, 
Clodius came out with his Meclon, ,vhose ,visdom, magnani- 
mityand virtue ,ve found infinitely ridiculous, much as the 
first representation of the piece was applauded. That evening, 
,vhcn ,,"e met together in the ,vine-house, I made a prologue in 
doggerel verse, in ,vhich IIarlequin steps out ,vith t,vo great 
sacks, places thenl on each side of the prosceniuJJz, and after 
various preliminary jokes, tells the spectators in confidence, that 
in the t,yO sacks moral. æsthetic dust is to be found, which the 
actors ,viII very frequently thro,v into their eyes. One, to 
wit, was filled ,vith good deeds, that cost nothing, and the 
other ,vith splendidly expressed opinions, that had no mean- 
ing behind thenl. lIe reluctantly 'v ithdre 'v, and sometimes 
came back, earnestly exhorted the spectators to attend to 
his ,varning and shut their eyes, reminded them that he had 
ahvays been their friend., and Ineant well ,vith then1, ,vith 
11lany nlore things of the kind. This prologue ,vas acted in the 
room, on the spot, by friend Horn, but the jest remained 
quite among ourselves, not even a copy had been taken, and 
the paper was soon lost. Ho,vever, Horn, ,vho had per- 
as to us the words of Latin origin are often as familiar as those which 
have Teutonic roots, and these form the chief peculiarity of the style. 'Ve 
have therefore given the poem in the original language, with the }JPculiar 
words (as indicated by Göthe) in italics, and subjoin a literal translation. 
It will be observed that we have said that the peculiarity consists chiefly, 
not solely, in the use of the foreign words, for there are two or three in- 
stances of unquestionably German words, which are italicised on account 
of their higl1-sounding pomp. 
" Oh Hendel, whose fame extends from south to north, hear the Pæan 
which ascends to thine ears. Thou bakest that which Gauls and Britons 
industriously seek, (thou bakest) with creative genius original cakes. The 
ocean of coffee which pours itself out before thee, is sweeter than the juice 
which flows from Hymettus. Thy house, a monument, how we reward 
the arts, hung round with trophies, tells the nations: 'Even without a 
diadem, Hendel formed his fortune here, and robbed the Cothurnus of many 
an eight-groschen-piece.' When thine urn shines hereafter in majestic 
pomp, then will the patriot weep at thy catacomb. But live! let thy bed 
(torus) be the nest of a noble brood, stand high as Olympus, and firm as 
Parnassus. May no phalanx of Greece with Ronlan ballistæ be able to 
destroy Germania and Hendel. Thy weal is our pride, thy suffering our 
pain, and Hendel's temple is the heart of the sons of the Muses."-7'rans
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fornled the Harlequin very prettily, took it into his head to 
enlarge nIY poem to IIendel by several verses, and then to 
make it refer to lJIedon. lIe read it aloud to us, and "
e 
could not take any pleasure in it, for ,ve did not find the 
additions even ingenious, "rhile the first poenl, being ,vritten 
for quite a different purpose, seenled to us disfigured. Our 
friend, out of humour at our indifference, or rather cen- 
sure, may have sho"rll it to others, ,vho founel it new and 
amusing. Copies ,vcre no,v luade of it, to ,vhich the reputa- 
tion of Clodius's }'Iedon gave at once a rapid publicity. Uni- 
versal disapproval ,vas the consequence, and the originators 
(it 'vas soon found out that the poem had proceeded from our 
clique) ,vere severely censured: for nothing of the sort had 
been seen since Croncgk's and Rosfs attacks upon Gottsched. 
'Ve had besides already secluded ourselves, and no,v found 
ourselves quite in the case of the 0"\\'1 ,vith respect to the 
other birds. In Dresden, too, they did not like the affhir, and 
it had for us serious, if not unpleasant consequences. For 
sonle tÏ1ne, already, Count Lindenau had not been quite 
satisficd ,yith his son's tutor. For, although the young luan 
,vas by no means neglected, and ]
ehrisch kept hÏ1nself 
ither 
in the chamber of the young Count, or at least close to it, ,vhen 
the instructors gave thcir daily lessons, regularly frequented the 
lectures ,vith him, never 'vent out in the day-time ,vithout 
hinl, and accompanied hil11 in all his ,vallis; yet the rest of 
us \vere ahvays to be found in Apel's house, and joined then1 
,vhenever they ,vent on a pleasure ramble; this already 
excited some attention. Behrisch, too, accustonlcd himself 
to our society, and at last, towards nine o'clock in the even- 
ings, gcnerally transferred his pupil into the hands of the 
valet de chantb're, and ,vent in quest of us to the ,,
ine-house, 
whither, ho,yever, he never used to conle but in shoes and 
stockings, ,vith his s,vorcl by his side, and conlmonly his hat 
uncler his arm. The jokes and fuoleries, ,vhich he generally 
started, ,yent on ad injin'l.tlll1
. Thus, for instance, one of our 
friends had a habit of going a,vay precisely at ten, because he 
had a connex.Íon ,vith a prctty girl, ,vith ,vholu he could COll- 
verse only at that hour. 'Ve did not like to lose him; and 
one evening, ,vhen "
e sat very happily together, Bchrisch 
secretly clcterrnilled that he ,vould not let hinl off this tÏ111e. 
At th(
 stroke of ten, the other arose and took leave. Bchrisch 
s 2 
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called after him and begged him to "
ait a monlent, as he 
,vas just going with him. I-Ie no,v began, in the most 
amusing manner, first to look after his s,vord, ,vhich stood 
just before his eJres, and in buckling it on b
haved awk- 
wardly, so that he could never acconlplish it. He did this, 
too, so naturally, that no one took offence at it. But ",
hen, to 
vary the theme, he at last went further, so that the 8'''"01'(1 
caIne no\v on the right side, now between his legs, an univer- 
sal laughter arose, in ,vhich the Ulan in a hurry, who ,vas 
like,vise a melTY fello,v, chimed in, and let Behrisch have his 
O'Vll ,yay till the happy hour was past, ,vhen, for the first 
tinle, there follo,ved general pleasure and agreeable conversa- 
tion till deep into the night. 
Unfortunately Behrisch, and ,ve through him, had a certain 
other propensity for some girls who were better than their 
reputation; by ,,
hich our o,vn reputation could not be im- 
proved. 'Ve had often been seen in their garden, and ,ye 
directed our ,valks thither, even ,vhen the young Count ""as 
with US9 All this lllay have been treasured up, and at last 
comlnunicated to his fhther; enough, he sought, in a gentle- 
manly manner, to get rid of the tutor, to whom the event 
proved fortunate. His good exterior, his knowledge and 
talents, his integrity, which no one could call in question, had 
won hÏ1n the affection and esteem of distinguished persons, on 
,vhose recolnmendation he was appointed tutor to the heredi- 
tary prince of Dcssau; and at the court of a prince, excellent 
in every respect, found a solid happiness. 
The loss of a fTiend like Behrisch was of the greatest conse- 
quence to TIle. He had spoiled, ,,"hile he cultivated me, and 
his presence was necessary, if the pains he had thought good 
to spend upon me ,vere in any degree to bring forth fruit for 
society. He kne,v ho,v to engage TIle in all kiuds of pretty and 
agreeable things, in ,vhatever was just appropriate, and to 
bring out nlY social talents. But as I had gained no self- 
dependence in such things, so ,vhen I was alone again, I im- 
mediately relapsed into my confused and crabbed disposition, 
,,,,hich ahvays increased, the Inore discontented I ,vas ,vith 
those about TI1C, since I fancied that they ,vere not contented 
,yith Inc. 'Vith the most arhitrary caprice
 I took offence at 
,vhat I might have reckoned as an advantage to nlC; thu
 
alienated nlany with whom I had hitherto stood on a tolerable. 
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oting; and, on account of the many disagreeable conse- 
quences which I had drawn on myself and others, whether by 
doing or leaving undone, by doing too much or too little, 
was obliged to hear the remark from my ,vell-,vishers, that 
I lacked experience. The same thing was told me by every 
person of sound sense who sa'w my productions, especially 
when these referred to the external world. I observed this 
as ,yell as I could, but found in it little that was edifying, 
and ,vas still forced to add enough of my o,vn to make it only 
tolerable. I had often pressed my friend Behrisch, too, that he 
would make plaill to me ,vhat experience might be? But, 
because he ,vas fuJI of nonsense, he put me off' ,vith fair 
,vords from one day to another, and at last, after great pre- 
parations, disclosed to me, that true experience was properly 
"rhen one experiences how an experienced man must expe- 
rience in experiencing his experience. No,v when we scolded 
him outrageously, and called him to account for this, he 
assured us that a great mystery lay hidden behind these 
,vords, ,vhich ,ve could not comprehend until,ve had expe- 
rienced and so on ,vithout end ;-for it cost him 
nothing to talk on in that ,yay by the quarter of an hour;- 
since the experience ,vould al,vays becolne more experienced, 
and at last come to true experience. "''''hen we Wf\re falling 
into despair at such fooleries, he protested that he had learned 
this way of making himself intelligible and impressive from 
the latest and greatest authors, who had 1nade us observe 
how one can r('st a restful rest, and how silence, in being 
silent, can constantly becolue more silent. 
By chance an officer, ,vho came among us on furlough, ,vas 
praised in good company as a remarkable sound-nlinded and 
experienced nIan, ,vho had fought through the Seven Years' 
War, and had gained uniyersal confidence. It ,vas not diffi- 
cult for me to approach hilU, and we often ,vent ,valking ,vith 
each other. The idea of experience had alnlost become fixed 
in my brain, and the craving to make it clear to me pas- 
sionate. Open-hearted as I ,vas, I disclosed to hÏ1n the 
uneasincss in ,vhich I found myself. lIe smiled, and 'vas 
kind enough to tell me, as an ans,ver to my question, 
Olne- 
thing of his o,vn life, and gcnerally of the ''',''orld ilnnlcdiately 
about us; from. ,vbich, indeed, little better ,vas to be gathered 
than that experience convinces us that our best thoughts, 
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wishes and designs are lmattaillable, and that he who fosters 
such vagaries and advances thenl,vith eagerness, is especially 
held to be an inexperienced man. 
Yet, as he ,vas a gallant, good fello,v, he assured me that 
he had himself not quite given up these vagaries, and felt 
himself tolerably well off ,vith the little faith, love, and hope 
which remained. He then felt obliged to tell me a great 
deal about ,val', about the sort of life in the field, about skir- 
nlishcs and battles, especially so far as he had taken part in 
theIll; '\vhen these vast events, by being considered in relation 
to a single individual, gained a very odd aspect. I then led 
him on to an open narration of the late situation of the court, 
which seemed to me quite like a talc. I heard of the 
bodily strength of Augustus the Second, of his Inany chil- 
dren and his vast expenses, then of his successor's love of 
art and of making collections, of Count Brühl and his bound- 
less love of magnificence, which in detail appeared almost 
absurd, of his numerous banquets and gorgeous alllusements, 
which were all cut off by Frederick's invasion of Saxony. 
The royal castles no\v lay in ruins, Brühl' s splendours ,vere 
annihilated, and, of the whole, a glorious land, much injured, 
alone renlained. 
\\"11en he saw'" TIle astonished at that. mad enjoyment of 
fortune, and then grieved by the calamity that follo,ved, and 
inforIlled Ille that one expects from an experienced man 
exactly this, that he shall be astonished at neither the one 
nor the other, nor take too lively an interest in them, I felt 
a great desire still to remain a,vhile in the same inexperience 
as hitherto; in ,vhich desire he strengthened me, and very 
urgently entreated Ille, for the present at least, al,vays to 
cling to agreeable experiences, and to try to avoid those that 
'Vel"e disagreeable as nluch as possible, if they should intrude 
themselves upon me. But once, ,vhen the discussion ,,'"as 
again ahout experience in general, and I related to him those 
ludicrous phrases of IllY friend Behrisch, he shook his head, 
smiling, and said, "There, one sees how it is ,vith ,vords 
,vhich are only once uttered! tThese sound so comical, nay, 
so silly, that it ,vould seenl almost impossible to put a rational 
meaning into them; and yet, perhaps, the attempt 111ight be 
made. " 
And ,vhen I pressed biIn, he replied ill his intelligent, 
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cheerful manner, "If you ,viti allow me, while commenting 
on and completing your friend, to go on after his fashion, I 
think he meant to say, that experience is nothing else than 
that one experiences ,,"'hat one does not ,vish to experience; 
,vhich is ,yhat it amounts to for the most part, at least in this 
,vorld.' , 
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ANOTHER man, although infinitely different from Behrisch ill 
every respect, might J
et be cOlnpared ,vith hun in a certain 
sense; I mean OESER, who was also one of those men ,vho 
dream away their lives in a comfortable state of being busy. 
His friends themselves secretly ackno,vledged that, ,vith very 
fine natural powers, he had not spent his younger years ill 
sufficient activity; for which reason, he never ,vent so far as 
to practise his art with perfect technicality. Yet a certain 
diligence appeared to be reserved for his old age, and, during 
the many years which I knew him, he never lacked invention 
or laboriousness. From the very first moment he had much 
attracted me; even his residence, strange and portentous, was 
highly charming to me. In the old castle Pleissenburg, at 
the right-hand corner, one ascended a repaired, cheerful, wind- 
ing staircase. The saloons of the Academy of Design, of w"hich 
he was director, ,vere found to the left, and ,vere light and 
roon1Y; but he himself could only be reached through a nar- 
row, dark passage, at the end of ,vhich one first sought the 
entrance into his apartments, having just passed bet,yeen the 
,vhole suite of them and an extensive granary. The first 
apartment ,vas adorned ,vith pictures from the later Italian 
school, by masters ,vhose grace he used highly to conlnlend. 
As I, ,vith some noblemen, had taken private lessons of him, 
we were permitted to draw here, and ,ye often penetrated into 
his adjoining private cabinet, ,vhich contained at the saIne 
time his few books, collections of art and natural curiosities, 
and whatever else might have most interested him. Every- 
thing ,vas arranged \vith taste, simply, and in such a manner 
that the little space held a great deaL rIhe furniture, presses, 
and portfolios were 
legant, ,vithout affectation or superfluity. 
Thus also the first thing which he recommended to us, and 
to ,vhich he ahvays recurred, was sÏ1nplicity in everything 
that art and manual labour united are called upon to pro- 
duce. As a s,vorn foc of the scroll-and-shell style, and of 
the whole taste for quaintness, he sho,ved us ill copper- 
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plates and drawings old patterns of the sort, contrasted 
'\-rith better decorations and simpler forms of furniture, as 
well as with other appm1enances of a room; and, because 
everything about him corresponded with these maxims, his 
words and instructions made a good and lasting impression 
on us. Besides this, he had an opportunity to let us see his 
opinions in practice, since he stood in good consideration both 
\vith private and with official persons, and ,vas asked for 
advice ,,'"hen there ,vere new buildings and alterations. lIe 
seemed in general to be more fond of preparing anything on 
occasion, for a certain end and use, than of undertaking ancl 
completing things ,vhich exist for themselves and require a 
greater perfection; he was therefore always ready and at hand 
when the publishers needed larger and smaller copper-plates 
for any work; thus the vignettes to "\Vinckelmann's first \vrit- 
ings ,vere etched by him. But he often made only very sketchy 
drawings, to which Geyser kne\v very ,veIl how to adapt him- 
self. His figures had throughout something general, not to 
say ideal. His ,vomen were pleasing and agreeable, his chil- 
dren naïve enough; only he could not succeed with the men, 
who, in his spirited but al,vays cloudy and at the same time 
foreshortening manner, had for the most part the look of Laz- 
zaroni. Since he designed his composition less ,vith regard 
to forIn than to light, shade, and masses, the general effect ,yas 
good; as indeed all that he did and produced ,vas attended by 
a peculiar grace. As he at the same tinle neither could nor 
,vould control a deep-rooted propensity to the significant and 
the allegorical-to that which excites a secondary thought, 
so his ,yorks always furnished something to reflect upon, and 
were cOInplete throug-h a conception, even where they could 
not be so from art and execution. 1'his bias, ,vhich is always 
dangerous, frequently led hÏIn to the very bounds of good taste, 
if not beyond them. He often sought to attain his vie\vs by 
the oddest notions, and by ,vhimsical jests; nay, his best 
'works always have a touch of humour. If the public ,vere 
not always satisfied ,vith such things, he revenged himself 
by a ne\v and even stranger drollery. Thus he afterwards 
exhibited in the ante-room of the great concert-hall, an ideal 
female figure, in his o\yn style, ,vho ,vas raising a pair of 
snuffers to a taper, and he ,vas extraordinarily delighted when 
he ,vas able to cause a di
pute on the question: ,vhethcr this 
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sing-ular D1USC meant to snuff the light or to extinguish it? when 
he 
oguishly allo,ved all sorts of bantering by-thoughts to peep 
forth. 
But the building of the ne,v theatre, in my time, nlade the 
greatest noise; in ,vhich his curtain, ,vhen it ,vas still quite 
ne,v, had certainly an uncommonly charming effect. Oeser 
had taken the l\Iuses out of the clouds, upon ,vhich they 
usually hover on such occasions, and set them upon the earth. 
The statues of Sophocles and Aristophanes, around 'VhOIll 
all the modern dramatic ,vriters ,vere assembled, adorned a 
vestibule to the Temple of Falne. I-Iere, too, the goddesses 
of the arts ,vere likewise present, and all ,vas dignified and 
beautiful. But now comes the oddity! Through the open 
centre ,vas seen the portal of the distant temple, and a nlan 
in a light jerkin was passing between the t,vo above-nlen- 
tioned groups, and ,vithout troubling hilnsclf ø.bout them, 
directly up to the tenlple; he ,vas seen from behind, and "Tas 
not particularly distinguished. No,v this man ,vas to repre- 
sent Shakspeare, ,vho, ,vithout predecessors or follo\vers, ,vith- 
out concerning himself about models, ,vent to meet immortality 
in his o\vn "Tay. This ,york ,vas executed on the great floor 
oyer the new theatre. We often assembled round hiln there, 
and in that place I read aloud to mIn the proof-sheets of 
i.Wusarion. 
As to myself, I by no l11eans advanced in the practice of the 
art. His instructions ,vorked upon our mind and our taste; 
but his o\vn dra,ving was too undefined to guide me, ,vho had 
only glinllnered along by the oqjccts of art and of nature, to a 
severe and decided practice. Of the faces and bodies he gave 
us rather the aspect than the forn1s, rather the postures than 
the proportions. fIe gave us the conceptions of the figures, 
and desired that ,ve should impress theln vi vidly upon OlU
 
minds. That might have been beautifully and properly done, if 
he had not had nlere beginners before hÌ1n. If, on this account, 
a prc-el1linent talent for instruction may be ,veIl denied him, 
it 111USt, on the other hand, be ackno\vledged that he ,vas very 
discreet and po1itic, and that a happy adroitness of mind quali- 
fied him very peculiarly for a teacher in a higher sense. The 
deficiencies under ,vhich each one laboured he clearly sa,v ; 
but he disdained to reprove them directly, and rather hinted 
his praise and censure indirectly and very laconically. One 
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,vas no,y compelled to think over the l1latter, and soon came 
to a far deeper insight. Thus, for instance, I had very care- 
fully executed, after a pattern, a nosegay on blue paper, with 
white and black crayon, and partly ,vith the stump, partIy by 
hatching it up, had tried to give effect to the little pictlITe. 
After I had been long labouring in this ,vay, he once came 
behind me and said: "
Iore paper!" upon ,vhich he imlne- 
diately ,vithdre,v. 
Iy neighbour and I puzzled our heads as 
to ,vhat this could mean: for my bouquet, on a large half-sheet) 
had plenty of space around it. After \ve had reflected a long 
while, ,ve thought, at last, that we had hit his meaning, ".hen 
've relllarked that, by ,vorking together the black and the 
,,,hite, I had quite covered up the blue ground, had destroyed 
the nlidclle tint, and, in fact, with great industry, had pro- 
duced a disagreeable drawing. As to the rest, he did not fail 
to instruct us in perspective, and in light and shade, sufficiently 
indeed, but al,vays so that ,ve had to exert and torment our- 
selves to find the application of the principles communicated. 
Probably his vie, v ,vith regard to us ,vho did not intend to 
become artists, ,vas only to form the judgment and taste, and 
to make us acquainted ,vith the requisites of a ,york of art, 
,vithout precisely requiring that ,ve should produce one. Since
 
moreover, patient industry ,vas not Iny talent, for nothing gave. 
TIle pleasure except ,vhat came to llle at on
e, so by degrees I 
becanle discouraged, if not lazy, and as kno,vledge is nlore 
conlfortable than doing, I ,vas quite content to folio". ,vherever 
he chose, after his o,vn fashion, to lead us. 
At this tillle the Li-ves of the Painters, by Ð' Argenville, ".as 
translated into Gerlllan; I obtained it quite fresh, and studiecl 
it assiduously enough. This seemed to please Oeser, and he 
procured us an opportunity of seeing 11lany a portfolio out of 
the great Leipzig collections, and thus introduced us to the 
history of the art. But cyen these exercises produced in lllC 
an effect different from that ,vhich he probably had ill n1Înd. 
'
I:'he lllanifold subjccts ,vhich I sa,v treated by artists a,yakened 
the poetic talcnt in nlC, and as one easily makes an en- 
graving for a poem, so did I no". make poems to the cngrav- 
ings and dra,vings, by contriving to present to 11lyself the 
personages introduced in them, in their previous and subse- 
quent condition, and sometimes to composc a little song ,vhich 
might have suited theln; and thus accustomed myself to COl1- 
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sider the arts in connexion with each other. Even the mistakes 
which I made, so that my poems were often descriptive, were 
useful to me in the sequel, when I came to more reflection, by 
makin cr me attentive to the differences between the arts. Of 
o 
such little things many were in the collection which Behrisch 
had alTanged; but there is nothing left of them now. 
The atmosphere of art and taste in which Oeser lived, and 
into which one was dra,vn, provided one yisited him fre- 
quently, was the more and more ,vorthy and delightful, because 
he was fond of remembering departed or absent persons, ,vith 
whom he had been, or still continued to be, on good terms; 
for if be had once given anyone his esteem, he remained un- 
alterable in his conduct towards him, and al,vays sho,ved 
himself equally friendly. 
After ,ve had heard CAYLUS pre-eminently extolled among 
the French, he made us also acquainted with Germans of 
activity in this department. Thus we learned that Professor 
CHRIST, as an amateur, a collector, a connoisseur, a fellow- 
labourer, had done good service for art; and had applied his 
learning to its true improvement. HEINECKE, on the con- 
trary, could not be honourably mentioned, partly because he 
devoted himself too assiduously to the ever-childish beginnings 
of German art, ,vhich Oeser little valued, partIy because he 
had once treated Winckelmann shabbily, which could never 
be forgiven him. Our attention, ho,vever, was strongly dra,vn 
to the labours of LIPPERT, since our instructor kne,v ho,v to 
set forth his lllerits sufficiently. "For," he said, "although 
single statues and larger groups of sculpture remain the foun- 
dation and the summit of all kno,vledge of art, yet either as 
originals or as oasts they are seldom to be seen; on the con- 
trary, by Lippert, a little ,vorld of gems is made known, in 
,vhich the more comprehensible lllCrit of the ancients, their 
happy invention, judicious composition, tasteful treatlllent, are 
made more striking and intellig:ible, while, from the 
reat 
number of theIn, comparison is much more possible." 'Vhile 
now,ve ,,,,ere busying ourselves \vith these as much as ,vas 
allo,ved, 'VrNcKELMANN'S lofty life of art in Italy "Tas pointed 
out, and we took his first ,vritings in hand with devotion: for 
Oeser had a passionate reverence for him, \vbich he was able 
easily to instil into us. 1'he problematical part of those little 
treatises, which are, besides, confused even from their irony, 
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and from their referring to opinions and events altogether 
peculiar, we were, indeed, unable to decipher; but as Oeser 
had great influence over us, and incessantly gave them out to 
us as the gospel of the beautiful, and still lllore of the tasteful 
and the pleasing, ,ve found out the general sense, and fancied 
that ,vith such interpretations we shomd go on the more 
seclu
ely, as 've regarded it no slllall happiness to draw from 
the same fountain from which Winckelmann had allayed his 
eI 
earliest thirst. 
No greater good fortune can befall a city, than ,vhen several 
educated men, like-minded in ,vhat is good and right, live 
together in it. Leipzig had this advantage, and enjoyed it the 
more peacefully, as so many differences of judgment had not 
yet manifested themselves. HUBER, a print collector, and a 
,veIl-experienced connoisseur, had furthernlore the gratefully 
acknowledged merit of having determined to make the worth 
of German literature knO'wn to the French; I{REucHAuF, an 
amateur ,vith a practised eye, who, as the friend of the ,vhole 
society of art, nlight regard all collections as his own; ,V INK- 
LER, ,vho much loved to share with others the intelligent de- 
light ,vhich he cherished for his treasm"es; many more who 
were added to the list, allliyed and laboured with one feeling, 
and often as I ,vas pern1Ïtted to be present ,vhen they exa- 
mined ,yorks of art, I do not relllember that a dispute ever 
arose: the school from which the artist had proceeded, the 
time in ,vhich he liyed, ihe peculiar talent ,vhich nature had 
besto,ved on hilll, and the degree of excellence to which he had 
brought it in his performances, were ahvaJTs fairly considered. 
There 'vas no prejudice for spiritual or terrestrial subjects, for 
landscape or for city vie,vs, for allÍ1nate or inanimate; the 
question ,vas always about t.he accordance ,vith art. 
N ow although from their situation, lllode of thought, abili- 
ties, and opportunities, these amateurs and collectors inclined 
more to the Dutch school, yet, ,,"hile the eye was practised on 
the endless merits of the north-western artist, a look of rcve- 
l'entiallonging ,vas ahvays turned to,vards the south-cnst. 
And so the university, ,vhere I neglected the ends both of 
my family and myself, ,vas to ground me in that in ,vhich I 
afterwards found the greatest satisfaction of my life; the im- 
pression of those localities, too, in which I received such 
jmportant incitements, has al,vays remained to me most dear 
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and precious. The old Pleissenburg, the rooms of the Aca- 
dcnlY, but, above all, the abode of Oeser, and no less the col- 
lcctions of 'Vinkler and Richter, I have ahvays vividly present 
before me. 
But a J'Oung man ,vho, ,yhile older persons are convcrsing 
,vith each other on subjects already ftuniliar to theIn, is in- 
structed only incidentally, and for ,vhom the n10st difficult part 
of the busincss, tl1,at of rightly arranging all, yet reluains, must 
find himself in a very painful situation. I therefore, as ,veIl 
as others, looked about ,vith longing for sonle ne,v light, 
,vhich ,vas indeed to COllle to us from a Ulan to ,vhom ,ve o,ved 
so nl nch already. 
1'he n1Înd can be highly delighted in t,vo ,vays, by percep- 
tion and conception. But the forlner demands a ,vorthy object, 
,vhich is not al,vays at hand, and a proportionate culture, 
'\vhich one does not inlillediately attain. Conception, on the 
()ther hand, requires only susceptibility; it brings its subject- 
luatter ,vith it, and is itself the instrument of culture. 'Hence 
that beam of light ,vas lll0st ,velconle to us ,yhich that nlost 
excellent thinker brought do,vn to us through dark clouds. 
One lllust be a young Ulan to render present to oneself the 
effect "Thieh Lessing's Laocoon produced upon us, by trans- 
l)orting us out of the region of scanty perceptions into the 
open fielùs of thought. l'he so long n1Ïsunderstood ut Jyictura 
poesis ,vas at once laid aside, the difference bet,veen plastic 
and speaking art-:
 ,vas made clear, the sumnrits of the t,vo now 
appeared sundered, ho,vever near their bases lllight bOl'der on 
each other. The plastic artist was to keep hilllscif ,vithin the 
bounds of the beautiful, if thc artist of language, ,vho cannot 
dispense ,vith the significant in any kind, is pe1'nJÎtted to 
ranlble abroad beyond them. l'he forillcr labours for the outer 
sensc, ,,,hi eh is satisfl.ed only by the beautiful; the latter for 
the Î1nagination, ,yhich nlay even reconcile itself to the ugly. 
All the consequences of this splendid thought "rere illumined 
io us as by a lightning flash; all the c
iticism ,vhich had hitherto 
guided and judged ,vas thro'Yll a,vay like a ,yorn-out coat; ,ve 
considercd ours
IYes freed frolll all evil, and fancied ,vc lnight 
,,"'cnture to look do,vn ,vith SOllie cOlllpa
sion upon the othc1'- 
* " Bildende u.nd Redende Kunst." The expression" speaking art " is 
used to produce a corresponding antithesis, though " belles lettres " would 
be the ordinary rendering.-Tranb'. 
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,vise so splendid sixteenth century, ,vhen, in German scu.lptures 
and poems, they kne,v ho,v to represent life only under the 
form of a fool hung ,vith bells, death under the misformed 
shape of a rattling skeleton, and the necessary and accidental 
evils of the ,vorid under the illlage of the caricatured devil. 
'Ve ,yere the most enchanted ,vith the beauty of that 
thought, that the ancients had recognised death as the brother 
of sleep, and had represented thelll similar even to confusion, 
fiS becomes IVrenæchn1Ï. Here ,ve could first do high hononr to 
the triulllph of the beautiful, and banish the ugly of every kind 
into the lo,v sphere of the ridiculous in the kingdom of art, 
since it could not be utterly driven out of the Yvorld. 
The splendour of such leading and fundamental concep- 
tions appears only to the mind upon ,vhich they exercise their 
infinite activity-appears only to the age in ,vhich, after 
being longcd for, they come forth at the right moment. rfhen 
do those to ,vhonl such nOlu'ishInent is offered, fondly occupy 
,,"hole periods of their lives ,vith it, and rejoice in an over- 
abundant gro,vth; ,vhile nlen are not ,vanting, mean,vhile, 
,,"ho resist such an effect on the spot, nor others "vho after- 
,vards haggle and cavil at its high meaning. 
But as conception and perception nlutually require each 
other, I could not long ,york up these lle,v thoughts, ,vithout 
fill infinite desire arising ,vithin Ine to see important ,yorks of 
art, once and u,vuy, in great nunlber. I therefore determined 
to visit Dresden ,vithout delay. I ,vas not in ,vant of the 
necessary cash; but there ,vere other difficulties to OYerCOIlle, 
,vhich I needlessly increased still fluther, through Iny ,vhiIll- 
sical dispo
ition; for I kept IllY purpose a secret froln cycry 
one, because I ,vishcd to contemplate the treasures of art 
there quite after my O'VIl ,yay, and, as I thought, to allo,v no 
one to perplex 1nc. Beside
 tl1is, so simple u nlatter became 
more cOluplicated by still another eccentricity. 
'Ve have "
eakncsses, both Ly birth and by education, and it 
Il1ay be questioned ,vhich of the t,,,"o giycs us the most trouble. 
"\Villingly as I Inade nlyself fall1Îliar ,vith all sorts of condi- 
tions, and many as had been my inducelnents to do so, an ex- 
cessiyc ayersion froln all inns had nevertheless been instilled 
into me by IUY father. This feeling had rooted itself firluly 
in hinl on his travcls through Italy, France, and Germany. 
Although he seldolll spoke ill images, and only called them to 
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his aid when he ,vas very cheerful, yet he used often to repeat 
that he always fancied he saw a great cob"\veb spun across the 
gate of an inn, so ingeniously that the insects could indeed fly 
in, but that even the privileged ,vasps could not fly out again 
unplucked. It seemed to him something horrible, that one 
should be obliged to pay inunoderately for renouncing one's 
habits and all that was dear to one in life, and living after the 
manner of publicans and ,vaiters. He praised the hospitality 
of the olden time, and reluctantly as he otherwise endured 
even anything unusual in the house, he yet practised hospitality, 
especially towards artists and virtuosi; thus gossip Seekatz 
ahvays had his quarters ,vith us, and Abel, the last musician 
who handled the viol di gamba ,vith success and applause, was 
well received and entertained. With such youthful impres- 
sions, ,vhich nothing had as J"et rubbed off, how could I have 
resolved to set foot in an inn in a strange city? Nothing 
would have been easier than to find quarters with good 
friends. Hofrath Krebel, Assessor Hernlann, and others had 
often spoken to me about it already; but even to these my 
trip ,vas to remain a secret, and I hit upon a most singular 
notion. My next-room neighbour, the industrious theologian, 
,vhose eyes unfortunately constantly gre,v weaker and ,veaker, 
had a relation in Dresden, a shoemaker, ,vith ,vhom from 
time to tinle he corresponded. For a long while already this 
man had been highly renlarkable to me on account 'of his ex- 
pressions, and the arriyal of one of his letters ,vas al,vays 
celebrated by us as a holiday. The mode in \vhich he replied 
to the complaints of his cousin, \vho feared blindness, ,vas 
quite peculiar; for he did not trouble hin1self about grounds 
of consolation, which are ah.vays hard to find; but the 
cheerflù ,yay in which he looked upon his o,vn narro\v, poor, 
toilsome life, the merriment ,vhich he drew even froln evils 
und inconveniences, the indestructible conyiction that life is 
in itself and on its o\vn account a blessing, communicated itself 
to him ,vho read the letter, and, for the moment at least, trans- 
posed him into a like mood. Enthusiastic as I ,vas, I had often 
sent my compliments to this nlan, extolled his happy natural 
gift, and expres
ed the ,vish to become acquainted ,vith him. 
All this being premised, nothing seemed to me more natural 
than to seek him out, to converse with him, nay, to lodge 
with him, and to learn to know him intimately. 
fy good 
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andidate, after some opposition, gave me a letter, ,vritten 
'\vith difficulty, to carry ,vith me, and, full of longing, I ,vent 
to Dresden in the yello,v coach, ,vith DlY matriculation in my 
pocket. 
I looked for my shoemaker, and soon found him in the 
suburb (Vorstadt). He received lue in fi friendly InallIler, 
sitting upon his stool, and said sn1iling, after he had read the 
letter, " I see frOlll this, young Sir, that you are a ,,
hi111sical 
Christian." "Ho,v so, Inaster?" replied I. " No offence 
meant by 'loh'Ùnsical,' " he continued; "one calls everyone so 
,vho is not consistent ,vith himself; and I call you a ,vhilllsical 
Christian because you ackno,vledge yourself a follo,ver of our 
Lord in one thing, but not in another." On my requesting 
hÌ1n to enlighten me, he said further: "It seems that your 
yie,v is to announce glad tidings to the poor and lo,v ly; that 
is good, and this imitation of the Lord is praise,,"orthy; but 
you should reflect besides, that he rather sat down to table 
with prosperous rich folks, ,vhere there ,vas good fare, and 
that he himself did not despise the s\veet scent of the oint- 
ment, of which you" ill find the opposite in my house." 
This pleasant beginning put DIe at once in good-humour, 
and ,ve rallied each other for SOlne time. His ,vue stood 
doubting ho'v she should board and lodge such a guest. 011 
this point, too, he had notions ,vhich referred not only 
to the Bible, but also to Gottfried' 8 Chronicle, and ,vhen ,ve 
were agreed that I ,vas to stay, I gaye IllY purse, such as it 
was, into the charge of my hostess, and requested hcr to fur- 
nish herself from it, if anything should be necessary. 'Vl1en 
he ,vould have declined it, and somewhat waggishly gaye llle 
to understand that he ,vas 110t so burnt out as he might 
appear, I disarmed him by saying, "Even if it ,vere only 
to change water into ,vine, such a well-tried dOll1estic re- 
source ,,,"ould not be out of place, since there are no Dlorc 
miracles now -a-days." 1'he hostess seemed to find my con- 
duct less and less strange; ,ve had soon accommodated our- 
selves to each other, and spent a yery melTY evcning. He 
l'cnlaincd ah,\rays the same, because all flo,ved from one source. 
IIis peculiarity ,vas an apt C0l111nOn-sense, ,vhich rested upon 
a cheerful disposition, and took delight in uniform habitual 

tctivity. That he should labour incessantly ,vas his first and 
most necessary care; that he regarded eyerything else as 
x 
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secondary,-this kept up his comfortable state of mind; and 
I must reckon hiln before many others in the class of those 
,vho are called practical unconscious philosophers.o).
 
The hour ,vhen the gallery ,vas to open, after being expected 
,vith impatience, appeared. I entered into this sanctuary, 
and Iny astonishluent surpassed every conception ,vhich I had 
formed. This saloon, returning into itself, in '\vhich splelldour 
and neatness reigned, together ,vith the deepest stillness, 
the dazzling fralnes, all nearer to the time in ,,-hich they had 
been gilded, the floor polished ,vith bees' -'YfiX, the spaces 
more trodden by spectators than u
cd by copyists, imparted 
a feeling of solemnity, unique of its kind, lvhich so much the 
more resembled the sensation '\vith ,vhich one treads a church, 
as the adornments of so many a tenlple, the objects of so luuch 
adoration, seemed here again set up only for the sacreù pur- 
poses of art. I readily put up ,,'"ith the cursory description 
of my conductor; only I requested that I might be allo,'red 
to remain in the outer gallery. fIere, to my comfort, I found 
myself really at home. I had already seen the ,yorks of seve- 
ral artists, others I knew from engravings, others by name. 
I did not conceal this, and I thus inspired 111Y conductor ,vith 
some confidence; nay, the rapture ,vhich I expressed at pieces 
w here the pencil had gained the victory over nature, delighted 
him; for such ,vere the things ,,"hich principally attracted 
me, ,vhere the comparison ,vith kno,vn nature must necessa- 
rily enhance the value of art. 
"Then I again entered my shoemaker
s house to dinner, I 
scarcely believed my eyes; for I fhncied I s
nv before 11le 3- 
picture by Ostade, so perfect that one could only hang it up 
in the gallery. The position of the objects, the light, the 
shado,v, the bro,vnish tint of the ,vhole
 the map;ical keeping, 
everything that one admires in those pictures, I here sa 'v in 
reality. It ,vas the first time that I perceived, in so high a 
degree, the fac:'llty ,vhich I after,vards exercised ,yith more 
cOllsciousness
 nanlcly, that of seeing nature ,vith the eyes of 
this or that artist, to '\vhose 'York
 I had devoted a particular 
att.ention. 1
his -faculty has afforded me much enjoyment, 


* " Pratische l>hilosophen, bewusstlose Weltweisen." It is impossible 
to give two substantives, as in the original, since this is effected by using 
first the word of Greek, then the word of German origin, whereas we 
have but one.- Trans. 
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but has also increased the desire zealously to abandon myself, 
from tilne to tinle, to the exercise of a talent ,vhich nature 
seenled to have denied nle. 
I visited the gallery at all permitted hours, and continued 
to express too loudly nlY ecstacy at many precious ,yorks. 
I thus frustrated my laudable purpose of renlaining unkno,vn 
and unnoticed; and whereas only one of the under-keepers 
had hitherto had intercourse ,,
ith.me, the gallery-inspector, 
Counsellor Riedel, no, v also took notice of me, and made me 
attentive to many things ,vhich seemed chiefly to lie within 
my sphere. I found this excellent man just as active and 
obliging then, as ,vhen I after,vards sa,v him during many 
years, and as he sho,vs himself. to this ùa y. His image has, 
for me, interwoven itself so closely ,vith those treasures of 
art, that I can never regard the two apart; the remembrance 
of him has even accompanied me to Italy, ",-here, in many 
large and rich collections, his presence ,vonId have been very 
desirable. ' 
Since, even ,vith strangers and unkno,Vll persons, one cannot 
gaze on such ,yorks silently and ,vithout lllutual sympathy, nay, 
since the first sight of them is rather adapted, in the highest 
degree, to open hearts to,vards each other, I fell there into 
conversation ,vith a young man ,vho seellled to be residing at 
Dresden, and to belong to sonle embassy. He invited me to 
come in the evening to an inn ,vhere a lively company met, 
and ,vhere, by each one's paying a moderate reckoning, one 
could pass some very pleasant hours. 
I repaired thither, but did not find the company; and tho 
,vaiter sOllle,vhat surprised llle ,vhen he delivered the compli- 
ments of the gentleman ,vho made the appoinbnent ,vith me, 
by,vhich the latter sent an excuse for con1Ïng sOIne,vhat later, 
,yith the addition that I must not take offence at anything 
that n1Ïght occur; also, that I should have nothing to pay 
1}cyond my o,vn score. I kne,v not ,vhat to make of these 
,vords; nlY father"s colnvebs caIne into my head. and I com- 
posed lnyself to a,vait ,vhatever Inight befall. The company 
assembled, lllY acquaintance introduced me, and I could not 
be attentive long, ,vithout discoyering that they ,vere aÏ1ning 
at the mystification of a young luan, ,vho shl)\ved hilnself 
a novice by au obstreperous, assuming deportment; I there- 
fore kept very much on lilY guard, so that they lnight not 
x2 
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find delight in selecting me as his fellow. At table this 
intention became more apparent to everybody, except to 
himself. They drank deeper and deeper, and when a vivat 
in honour of s,yeethearts ",vas started, every one solemnly 
s,vore that there should never be another out of those glasses; 
they fiung them behind them; and this was the signal for 
far greater follies. At last I ,vithdre,v, very quietly, and the 
,vaiter, while demanding quite a moderate reckoning, re- 
quested DIe to come again, as they did not go on so ,vildly 
every evening. I ,vas far from my lodgings, and it was near 
midnight ,vhen I reached them. I found the doors unlocked, 
everybody ,vas in bed, und one lamp illuminated the narrow 
domestic household, ,vhere my eye, more and more practised, 
inmlediately perceived the finest picture by Schalken, from 
which I could not tear myself a\vay, so that it banished from 
me all sleep. 
The few days of my residence in Dresden were solely de.. 
voted to the picture-gallery. The antiquities still stood in 
the payilion of the great garden, but I declined seeing them, 
as well fiS all the other precious things which Dresden con.. 
tained; being but too full of the conviction that, even in and 
about the collection of paintings much must yet remain hid- 
den from me. Thus I took the excellence of the Italian mas- 
ters more on trust and in faith, than by pretending to any 
insight into them. 'Vhat I could not look upon as nature, 
put in the place of nature, and compare with a knO'Vll object, 
was ,vithout effect upon me. It is the nlaterial impression 
which Inakes the beginning even to every more elevated 
amateurship. 
With my shoemaker I lived on very good terms. He ,vas 
witty and varied enough, and ,ve often outvied each other in 
merry conceits; nevertheless, a man who thinks himself happy, 
and desires others to do the same, makes us discontented; 
indeed, the repetition of such sentiments produces ,veariness. 
I found myself ",veIl occupied, entertained, excited, but 
by no means happy; and the shoes from his last would not 
fit me. 'Ve parted, ho,vever, as the best friends; and even 
my hostess, on my departure, was not dissatisfied ,vith me. 
Shortly before my departure, something else very plea- 
sant ,vas to happen. By the mediation of that young man, 
,vho ,vished to restore himself to some credit with me, I ,vas 
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introduced to the Director Von Hagedorn, ,vho ,vith great 
kindness showed me his collection, and ,vas highly delighted 
with the enthusiasm of the young lover of art. He himself, 
as becomes a connoisseur, ,vas quite peculiarly in loye ,vith 
the pictures which he possessed, and therefore seldom found 
in others an interest such as he ,vished. It gaye him parti.. 
cular satisfaction that I ,vas beyond nleasure pleased ,vith a 
picture by Schwanefeld, and that I ,yas not tired of praising 
and extolling it in eyery single part; for landscapes, which 
again reminded me of the beautiful clear sky under which I 
had gro,Vll up-of the vegetable luxuriance of those spots- 
and of whatever other favours a warmer climate offers to man, 
were just the things that most affected me in the imitation, 
while they a,vakened in me a longing remembrance. 
These precious experiences, preparing both mind and sense 
for true art, ,vere neyertheless interrupted and damped by one 
of the most melancholy sights, by the destroyed and desolate 
condition of so many of the streets of Dresden through ,,"hich 
I took my way. 1"'he Mohrenstrasse in ruins, and the Church 
(K'reuzkz.rche) of the Cross, ,vith its shattered to,ver, impressed 
themselves deeply upon me, and still stand like a gloomy spot 
in my imagination. From the cupola of the Lady Church 
(F'ì"aukirche) I saw these pitiable ruins scattered about amid 
the beautiful order of the city. Here the clerk commended 
to me the art of the architect, ,yho had already fitted up 
church and cupola for so undesirable an event, and had built 
them bomb-proof. 'fhe good sacristan then pointed out to me 
the nlins on all sides, and said doubtfully and laconically, 
" The enerny hath done thz.s!" 
Now then, at last, though unwillingly, I returned back to 
Leipzig, and found my friends, who ,vere not used to such 
digressions in me, in great astonishment, busied ,vith all sorts 
of conjectures as to ,vhat might be the import of my mysterious 
journey. 'Vhen upon this I told them nlY story quite in 
order, they declared it ,vas only a made-up tale, and saga- 
ciously tried to get at the bottom of the riddle ,vhich I had 
been ,vaggish enough to conceal under my shoemaker- 
lodgings. 
Rut could they have looked into my heart, they ,vould haye 
discovered no ,vaggery there; for the truth of that old pro.. 
,"erb, "lIe that increaseth knowledge incrcascth sorro'v," had 
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struck nle \vith all its force; and the more I struggled to 
arrange and appropriate to myself ,yhat I had seen, the less 
I succeeded. I had at last to content myself ,vith a silent 
after-operation. Ordinary life carried Ine a,vayagain, and I 
at last felt myself quite comfortable ,yhen a friendly inter- 
course, improvement in branches of kno,vlcdge ,vhich "
ere 
suitable for me, and a certain practice of the hand, engaged 
me in a l11anner less Ï1nportant, but nlore in accordance ,,,ith 
my strength. 
,r cry pleasant and ,vholesome for me ,vas the connexion 
,vhich I formed ,vith the Breitkopf family. BERNI-IARD 
CHRISTOPH BREITKOPF, the proper founder of the family, 
"Tho had come to Leipzig as a poor journeyman printer, ,vas 
yet living, and occupied the Golden Bear, a respectable house 
in the ne,v N e,v1narket, ,vith Gottsched as an inmate. The 
son, Johann Gottlob Imlllanuel, had already been long mar- 
ried, and ,vas the father of many children. 'fhey thought 
they could not spend a part of their considerable \vealth better 
thau in putting up, opposite the first house, a large ne\v one, 
the Silver Bear, ,yhich they built higher and more extensive 
than the original house itself. Just at the time of the bui]d- 
ing I becanle acquainted ,vith the falnily. The eldest son 
might have been some years older than I \vas, a \vell-formed 
YOlmg nlan, devoted to music, and practised to play skilfully 
on both the piano and the violin. 'fhe second, a true, good soul, 
like\vise lllusical, enlivened the concerts \vhich ,yere often got 
up, no If'sS than his cIder brother. They \vere both kindly dis- 
posed to,,"'ards l11e, as ,yell as their parents and sisters. I lent 
them a hplping-hand during the building up and the finishing, 
the furnishing and the nloving in, and thus formed a concep- 
tion of much that belongs to such an affair; I also had an 
opportunity of seeing Oeser's instructions put in practice. In 
the ne,v house, ,vhich I had thus seen erected, I ,vas often a 
yisitor. 'Ve had many pursuits in common, and the eldest 
son set some of nlY songs to 111usic, ,vhich, 'VhCll printed, bore 
his l1anle, but not llline, and have been little kno\vn. I have 
selected the best, and inserted them anlong my other little 
poems. The father had invented or perfected musical type. 
lIe perlnitted me the use of a fine library, ,yhich related 
principally to the origin and progress of printing, and. thus I 
gained some knowledge in that department. I fOlmd there, 
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moreover, good copper-plates, ,vhich exhibited antiquity, and 
advanced on this side also nlY studies, \vhich ,vere still further 
promoted by the circumstance that a considerable collection 
of sulphurs had fallen into disorder in Illoving. I set them 
right again as well as I could, and in doing so ,vas compelled 
to search Lippert and other authorities. 
 physician, Doctor 
IlEICHEL, like\vise an inmate of the house, I consulted from 
tÎ1ne to time ,vhen I felt, if not sick, yet Ull,vell, and thus ,ve 
led together a quiet, pleasant life. 
I "vas no,v to enter into another sort of connexion in this 
house; for the copper-plate engraver, STOCK, had moved into 
the attic. He ,vas a native of N uremberg, a very industrious 
man, and, in his labours, precise and nlethodical. He also, 
like Geyser, engraved, after Oeser's designs, larger and 
smaller plates, ,vhich came more and lllore into vogue for 
novels and poenls. He etched very neatly, so that his ,vork 
came out of the aquafortis almost finished, and but little 
touching-up reIllained to be done with the graver, "vhich he 
handled very ,vell. He Illade an exact calculation ho,v long 
a plate ,vould occupy hÍ1n, and nothing cOlùd call him off 
from his ,vork if he had not cOlnpleted the daily task he had 
set himself. Thus he sat at a broad ,york-table, by the great 
gable-,vindo,v, in a yery neat and orderly chamber, ,vhere his 
\vue and t",.o daughters afforded hÎ1n a domestic society. Of 
these last, one is happily Inarried, and the other is an excel- 
lent artist; they have continued IUY friends all my life long. 
I no\v di yided my tilne bet,veen the upper and lo,ver stories, 
and attached myself much to the man, ,vho, together ,vith his 
persevering industry, possessed an excellent humour, and ,vas 
good-nature itself. 
The technical neatness of this branch of art charmed me, 
anù I associated nlyself ,vith him to execute something of thé 
kind. l\ly predilection ,vas again directed to,vards landscape, 
,vhich, \vhile it amused me ill my solitary ,valks, seemed in 
itself more attainable and more cOlnprehensible for ,yorks of 
art than the human figure, ,vhich discouraged me. Under his 
directions, therefore, I etched, after THIELE and others, 
yarious landscapes, \vhich, although executed by an unprac- 
tised hand, produced some effect, and were ,vell received. 
The grounding (varnishing) of the plates, the putting in the 
high lights, the etching, and at last the biting \vith aquafortis, 
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gave n1e yariety of occupation, and I soon got so far that I 
could assist my master in many things. I did not lack the 
attention necessary for the biting, and I seldom failed in any- 
thing; but I had not care enough in guarding against the 
deleterious yap ours '\\"hich are generated on such occasions., 
and these lllay have contributed to the Inaladies ,vhich after- 
,vards troubled me for a long time. An1Ïdst such labours, 
that everything might be tried, I often made wood-cuts also. 
I prepared various little printing-blocks after French patterns, 
and many of them ,vere found fit for use. 
Let me here make mention of some other men ,vho resided 
in Leipzig, or tarried there for a short time. 'V EISSE, the 
custom-house collector of the district, in his best veal'S, cheer- 
fhl, friendly, and obliging, ,,?"as loved and esteemed by us. 
We ,vould not, indeed, allo"\v his theatrical pieces to be Inodels 
throughout, but ,ve suffered ourselves to be cfilTied a,vay by 
them, and his operas, set to music by Hiller in an easy style, 
gave us much pleasure. SCHIEBLER, of Hamburgh, pursued 
the same track; and his Lisuard and Darz.olette ,vas likewise 
favoured by us. ESCHENBURG, a handsome young man, but 
little older than we ,vere, distinguished himself advantageously 
among the students. ZACHARIÆ ,vas pleased to spend some 
weeks ,vith us, and being introduced by his brother, dined 
every day ,vith us at the same table. 'Ve rightly deemed it 
an honour to gratify our guest in return, by a fe,v extra 
dishes, a richer dessert, and choicer ,vine; for, as a tall, ,vell- 
fonned, comfortable man, he did not conceal his love of good 
eating. LESSIN G came at a time "vhen ,ve had I kno,v not 
what in our heads; it ,vas our good pleasure to go nowhere 
on his account, nay, even to ayoid the places to ,vhich he 
came, probably because we thought ourselves too good to 
stand at a distance, and could Inake no pretension to obtain a 
closer intimacy,yith him. This momentary absurdity, which
 
ho,vever, is nothing rare in presuming and freakish youth, 
proved, indeed, its o,vn punishment in the sequel; for I hayc 
never set eyes on that eminent man, who ,vas most highly 
esteemed by me. 
N otwithstanc1ing all our efforts relative to art and anti- 
quity, \ve each of us al,vays had'VINCKEL1tIANN before our 
eyes, whose ability was acknowledged in his fatherland with 
enthusiasm. We read his writings diligently, and tried to- 
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make ourselves acquainted ,vith the circumstances under 
'w"hich he had written the first of them. 'Ve found in them 
many vie,vs ,vhich seemed to have originated with Oeser, 
even jests and ,vhims after his fashion, and we did not rest 
until \ve had formed SOlne general conceptiQn of tbe occasion 
on which these remar1{able and sonletimes so enigmatical 
"\\Titings had arisen, though we were not very accurate; for 
youth likes better to be excited than instructed, and it ,vas 
not the last time that I was to be indebted to Sibylline leaves 
for an important step in cultivation. 
It ,vas then a fine period in literature, when eminent men 
""ere yet treated with respect, although the disputes of I{lotz 
and Lessing"s controyersies, already indicated that this epoch 
,vould soon close. \Vinckelmann enjoyed an universal, unas.. 
sailed reverence, and it is known ho,v sensitive he ,vas ,vith 
regard to anything public ,vhich did not seem commensurate 
with his deeply felt dignity. All the periodical publications 
joined in his praise, the better class of tourists came back :from 
him instructed and enraptured, and the new views ,vhich he 
gave extended themselves over science and life. The Prince 
of Dessau had raised himself up to a similar degree of respect. 
Young, ,veIl and nobly minded, he had on his travels and at 
other times sho,,
 hinlself truly desirable. 'Vinckehnann was 
in the highest degree delighted with him, and, ,vhenever he 
mentioned him, loaded him ,vith the handsomest epithets. 
The laying out of a park, then unique, the taste for architec- 
ture, ,vhich Von Erdmannsdorfsupported by his activity, every- 
thing spoke in favour of a prince, who, ,,,,hile he was a shining 
exanlple for the rest, gave promise of a golden age for his 
servants and subjects. 'Ve young people no,v learned with 
rejoicings that 'Vinckelmann ,yould return back from Italy, 
visit his princely friend, call on Oeser by the way, and so conle 
"rithin our sphere of vision. We made no pretensions to speak- 
ing ,vith him, but ,ve hoped to see him; and as at that tÏIne 
of life one willingly changes every occasion into a party of 
p1easure, ,ve had already agreed upon a journey to Dessau
 
where, in a beautiful spot, made glorious by art, in a land ,veIl 
governed, and at the same time externally adorned, ,ve thought 
to lie in ,vait no,v here, no,v there, in order to see with our 
own eyes these men so highly exalted aboye us ,valking about. 
Oeser himself ,vas quite elated if he only thought of it, and 
the ne,vs of'Vinckelmann's death fell dO'Vll into the midst 
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of us like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. I still remeInber 
the place ,yhere I first heard it; it ,vai in the court of the 
Pleis
enburg, not far fronl the little gate through ,vhich one 
used to go up to Oeser's residence. One of Iny fello\v-pupils 
met 11le and told me that Oeser ,,,,as not to be seen, ,vith the 
l'eason ,vhy'. This l11onstrous event -A
 produced a monstrous 
effect; there ,vas an uniyersal1110urning and lamentation, and 
'Vinckelnlann's untinlely death sharpened the attention paid to 
the value of his life. Perhaps, indeed, the effect of his activity, 
if he had continued it to a more advanced age, ,vould probably 
not haye been so great as it no\v necessarily became, ,vhen, like 
nlany other extraordinary nlen, he was distinguished by fate 
through a strange and caialnitous end. 
No,v, vrhile I ,vas infinitely lamenting the death ofWinckel- 
nlann, I did not think that I should soon find myself in the 
case of bcing apprehensiye about my o\vn life: since, dm-ing 
all these eyellts, my bodily condition had not taken the 1110st 
favourable turn. I had already brought ,vith me from hOlne a 
certain touch of hypochondria, ,vhich, in this ne,v sedentary 
3nd lounging life, ,vas rather strengthened than diminished. 
The pain in the breast, ,vhich I had felt from time to tilne 
ever since the accident at Auerstädt, and ,vhich after a fall 
from horseback had perceptibly increased, made me dejected. 
By an unfortunate diet, I destroyed nlY po,vers of digestion; 
the heavy}Ierseburg beer clouded my brain; the coffee, ,vhich 
gave me a peculiarly melancholy tone, especially,yhen taken 
,vith milk after dinner, paralysed Iny bo,vels, and seemed com- 
pletely to suspend their functions, so that I experienced great 
uneasiness on this account, yet \vithout being able to clnbrace 
a resolution for a more rational mode of life. J\Iy natural dis- 
position, supported by the sufficient strength of youth, fluctu- 
ated bet\veen the extreules of unrestrained gaiety and nlelan- 
choly discomfort. Besides this, the epoch of the cold ,vater 
bath, ,vhich ,vas unconditionally rccolnnlcn ded, had then begun. 
One ,yas to sleep on a hard bed, only slightly covered, by ,yhich 
all the usual perspiration ,vas suppressed. These and other 
follies, in consequence of some n1Ìslmderstood suggestions of 
Rousseau, ,vould, it ,vas pron1Ísed, bring us nearer to natm
e, 
and deliver us fronl the corruption of morals. Now", all the 
above, ,vithout discrinlination, applied ,yith injudicious alter- 
nation, ,vere felt by man
y' most injuriously, and I irritated Iny 
* Winckelmann was assassinated.- Trans. 
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happy organization to such a degree, that the particular sys- 
tenlS contained ,vithin it necessarily broke out at last into a 
conspiracy and revolution, ill order to save the ,vholc. 
One night I a,yoke ,vith a violent hæmorrhage, and had just 
strength and presence of Inind enough to ,vaken my next rOOIn 
neighbour. Dr. Reichel ,vas called in, ,vho assisted me in the 
1110st friendly manner, and thus for many days I "\yayered 
bet,vixt life and death; and even the joy of a subsequent 
improvement ,vas elubittered by the circumstance that, during 
that eruption, a tumour had formed on the left side of the 
neck, ,vhich, after the danger ,vas past, they no,y first fOllnd 
time to notice. Recovery is, ho,vever, ahvays pleasing and 
delightful, even though it takes place slo,vly and painfully; 
and since nature had helped herself "\vith me, I appeared no,v 
to have becolne another man: for I had gained a greater 
cheerfulness of mind than I had kno,vn for a long tinle, and I 
".as rejoiced to feel my inner self at liberty, although externally 
a ,vearisome affliction threatened me. 
But ,vhat particularly set me up at this time ,vas, to see 
how" lllany elninent Inen had, undeservedly, given me their 
affection. Undeservedly, I say: for there ,vas not one anlong 
thenl to ,yhom I had not been troublesome through contradic- 
tory hUlnolu's, not one ,vhom I had not more than once ,vouncled 
by 1110rbicl absurdity, nay, ,vhom I had not stubbornly avoided 
for a long time, fronl a feeling of nlY o,vn injustice. All this 
,vas forgotten; they treated me in the most affectionate DIan- 
ner, and sought, partly in my chanIber, partly as soon as I 
cOlùd leaye it, to amuse and divert DIe. They drove out ,vith 
me, entertained me at their country-houses, and I secl11ed soon 
to recover. 
Alnong these friends I name first of all Doctor IIER1\fANN, 
then senator, after,yards burgolnaster of Leipzig. He ,vas 

:nnong those boarders ,vith ,vhonl I had become acquainted 
through Schlosser, the one ,vith ,vhom an ahvays equable and 
enduring connexion ,vas Inaintaincd. One might ,yell reckon 
hilll the lnost industrious of his acaden1Îcal fcllo,v-citi7.el1s. 
I-Ie attended his lcctures ,vith the greatest regularity, and his 
private industry relllaincd alw'ays the saIne. Step by step, 
,vithout the slightest dcviation, I s[nv hiIn attain his Doctor"s 
degree, and then raise hÏInsclf to the assessorship, ,vithout any- 
tIling of all this appearing arduous to hinl, or his having in the 
least hlUTied or been too late ,vith anything. The gentleness 
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of his character attracted me., his instructive conversation helel 
me fast; indeed I really believe that I took delight in his 
methodical industry especially for this reason, because I 
thought, by acknowledgnlents and high esteem, to appropriate 
to myself at least a part of a merit of which I could by no 
means boast. 
He was just as regular in the exercise of his talents and the 
enjoyment of his pleasures as in his business. lIe played the 
harpsichord ,vith great skill, drew fl'om nature with feeling, 
and stinlulated me to do the same; ,vhen, in his manner, on 
grey paper and ,vith black and ,vhite chalk, I used to copy 
many a ,viHow -plot on the Pleisse, and many a lovely nook of 
those still ,vaters, and at the same time longingly to indulge 
in my fancies. I-Ie kne,v how to meet my sometimes comical 
disposition ,vith merry jests, and I remember many pleasant 
hours ,vhich ,vo spent together when he invited me, ,vith mock 
solemnity, to a tête-à-tête supper, ,vhere, ,vith some dignity, 
by the light of ,vaxen candles, we ate what they call a council- 
hare, ,vhich had run into his kitchen as a perquisite of his 
place, and ,vith many jokes in the manner of Behrisch, were 
pleased to season the meat and heighten the spirit of the ,vine. 
That this exceUent man, ,vho is still constantly labouring in 
his respectable office, rendered me the most faithful assistance 
during a disease, of which there ,vas indeed a foreboding, but 
,vhich had not been foreseen in its full extent, that he besto,ved 
every leisure hour upon Dle, and by remembrances of former 
happy times, contrived to brighten the gloomy moment, I still 
acknowledge ,vith the sincerest thanks, and rejoice that after 
so long a time I can give them publicly. 
Besides this worthy friend, GROENING of Bremen particu- 
larly interested hinlself in nle. I had TIlade his acquaintance 
only a short tÌ1ne before, and first discoyered his good feeling 
towards me during my misfortlill.e; I felt the value of this 
favour the more ,,"armly, as no one is apt to seek a closer con- 
nexion ,vith invalids. He spared nothing to give me pleasure, 
to drrnv me away from musing on my situation, to hold up to 
my vie,v and pron1Ï.se me recovery and a wholesome activity in 
the nearest future. Ho,v often have I been delighted, in the 
progress of life, to hear how this excellent Inan has in the 
weightiest affairs shown himself useful, and indeed a blessing 
to his native city. 
Here, too, it was that friend HORN uninterruptedly brought 
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into action his Jove and attention. The whole Breitkopf house- 
hold, the Stock family, and many others, treated me like a near 
relative; and thus, through the good-will of so many friendly 
persons, the feeling of my situation was soothed in the tenderest 
manner. 
I must here, however, make particular mention of a man, 
with ,vhom I first became acquainted at this time, and ,vhose 
instructive conversation so far blinded me to the miserable 
state in which I was, that I actually forgot it. This was LAN - 
GER, afterwards librarian at 'V olfenbüttel. Eminently learned 
and instructed, he was delighted at my voracious hunger after 
knowledge, which, with the irritability of sickness, now broke 
out into a perfect fever. He tried to calm me by perspicuous 
summaries, and I have been very much indebted to his acquaint- 
ance, short as it was, since he understood how to guide me in 
various ways, and made me attentive ,vhither I had to direct 
myself at the present moment. I found myself the more 
obliged to this ÍInportant man, as my intercourse exposed him 
to some danger: for when, after Behrisch, he got the situation 
of tutor to the young Count Lindenau.. the father made it an 
express condition with the new Mentor that he should have 
no intercourse ,vith me. Curious to become acquainted ,vith 
such a dangerous subject, he contrived to see nle frequently 
by assignation. I soon gained his affection, and he, more pru- 
dent than Behrisch, called for me by night, we went ,valking 
together, conversed on interesting things, and at last I accom- 
panied him to the very door of his mistress; for even this ex- 
ternally severe, earnest, scientific man had not kept free from 
the toils of a very amiable lady. 
German literature, and with it my O'Vll poetical undertak- 
ings, had already for some time become strange to me, and as 
is usually the result in such an auto-didactic circular course, I 
turned back to"\vards the beloved ancients ,vho still constantly, 
like distant blue mountains, distinct in their outlines and 
masses, but indiscernible in their parts and internal relations, 
bounded the horizon of my intellectual wishes. I made an 
exchange with Langer, in ,vhich I at last played the part of 
Glaucus and Diomedes; I gave up to him ,vhole baskets of 
German poets and critics, and received in return a number of 
Greek authors, the reading of whom ,vas to give lllC recreation, 
c,'cn during the most tedious conYal
scence. 
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The confidence ,,"hich ne,v friends repose in each other 
usually devclopes itself by degrees. Comlllon occupation and 
tastes are the first things in ,,,,hich a mutual harmony sho,v8 
itself; then the nlutual communication generally extends over 
past and present passions, especially oyer love affairs; but it is 
a In\ver depth ,vhich opens itself, if the connexion is to be 
perfected; the religious sentiments, the affairs of the heart 
,vhich relate to the imperishable, are the things ,vhich both 
establish the foundation and adorn the slunmit of a friendship. 
'fhe Christian religion ,vas ,vavering betw'een its o,vn histo- 
rically positive base and a pille deism, ,vhich, grounded on 
morality, ""as in its turn to lay the foundation of ethics. The 
diversity of characters and nlodes of thought here sho,ved itself 
in infinite gradations, especially ,vhen a leading difference ,vas 
brought into play by the question arising as to ho,v great a share 
the reason, and ho,v great a share the feelings could and should 
bear a part in such convictions. The most lively and inge- 
nious men sho\ved themselves, in this instance, like butterflies, 
,vho, quite regardless of their caterpillar staté, thl'O'V a,vay the 
chrysalis veil in ,yhich they have gro,vn up to their organic 
perfection. Others, more honestly and modestly minded, might 
be cOInparcd to the no,vers, ,vhich, although they unfold them- 
selves to the most beautiful blooIn, yet do not tear themselves 
from the root, froln the mother stalk, nay.. rather through this 
family connexion first bring the desired fruit to maturity. Of 
this lattcr class ,vas Langer; for, although a learned man, and 
eminently yersed in books, he ,vould yet give the Bible a pecu- 
liar prc-elninence oyer the other,v1'itings which have come 
d01VJ,1 to us, and regard it as a document from ,vhich alone ,ve 
could prove our III oral and spiritual pedigree. He belonged 
to those ,vho cannot conceive an inlnlediate conllexion ,vith 
the great God of the universe; a mediation, therefore, ,vas 
nccessary for hÜn, an analogy to ,vhich he thou-ght he could 
nnà cveIY'vhere, iu earthly and heavenly things. Iris discourse, 
,vhich ,vas pleasing and consistent, easily found a hearing "
'Ìth 
a young lllan ,vho, separated from ,,"orldlythings by an annoy- 
ing illness, found it highly desirable to turn the activity of his 
:mind towards the heaycnly. Grounded as I ,vas in the Bible, 
all that ,vas ,vanted \vas merely the faith to explain as divine 
that ,vhich I had hitherto esteemed in hlL
au fashiorr,-a be- 
lief, the easier for me, since I had made my first acquaintance 
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,vith that book as a divine onc. To a sufferer, to one ,vho felt 
himself delicate, nay, ,veak, the gospel ,vas therefore welcolne, 
and even though Langer, ,vith all his faith, ,vas at the same 
tilne a yery sensible nlan, and firmly nlaintained that one 
should not let the feelings prevail, should not let oneself be led 
astray into lnysticism, I could not have managed to occupy 
myself,vith the Ne,vTestanlent ,vithout feeling and enthusiasnl. 
In such conversations ,ve spcnt nluch tilHe, and he grew 
so fond of llle as an honest and ,veIl-prepared proselyte, that 
he did not scruple to sacrificc to lllC nlany of the hOlu'"s destincd 
for his fair one, and even to run the risk of being betrayed and 
looked upon unfayo1ITably by his patron, like Behrisch. I re- 
turned his affection in the most grateful nlanner; and if ,,
hat 
he did for nle ,vould have been of value at any tÌ1ne, I could 
not but regard it, in my present condition, as ,vorthy of the 
lùghest honour. 
But as ,vhen the concert of our souls is Inost spiritually 
att1Uled, the rude shrieking toncs of the ".orld usually break in 
l1l0st violently and boisterously, and the contrast ,vhich has 
gone on exercising a secret control affects us so much the lTIOre 
sensibly ,vhen it comes for,yard all at once; thus ,vas I not to 
be dismissed from the peripatetic school of my Langcr ,vithout 
haying first ,vitnessed an cvcnt" strange at least for Leipzig, 
nalnely, a tunlult ,vhich the students excited, and that on the 
foIlo,ving pretence. Some young people had quarrelled ,vith 
the city soldiers, and the affair had not gone off ,vithout vio- 
lence. J\Iany of the students cOlnbined together to rcvenge 
the injlu'ies inflicted. rrhe soldiers resisted stubbornly, and 
the advantage ,vas not on the side of the very discontented 
academical citizens. It ,vas no,v said that respcctable persons 
had comnlended and re,vardcd the conquerors for their valiant 
resistance, and by this, the youthful feeling of honour and re- 
venge ,vas lnightily excited. It ,va
 publicly said that on the 
next evening ,vindo,vs ,yould be broken in" and some fi'iends 
,vho brought lTIe ,vord that this 'vas actually taking placc
 "
ere 
obligcd to carry lnc there, for youth and the llluititudc are 
al,vays attracted by danger and tumult. There really began 
a strange spectacle. The other,yise open street ,vas lined 011 
one I:;ide ,vith nlcn ,vho, quite quiet, ,vithout noise or movc- 
1ncnt, ,vcre ,vaiting to sec ,vhat ,yolllcl happen. About a dozen 
young fcllo,vs ,vere ,valking singly up and do,vn the e1npty 
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side-walk, with the greatest apparent composure, but as soon 
as they came opposite the marked house, they threw stones at 
the windows as they passed by, and this repeatedly as they re- 
turned back,vards and forwards, as long as the panes ,,"ould 
rattle. Just as quietly as this was done, all at last dispersed, 
and the affair had no further consequences. 
With such a ringing echo of university exploits, I left Leip- 
zig in the September of 1768, in a comfortable hired coach, 
and in the company of some respectable persons of my acquaint- 
ance. In the neighbourhood of Auerstädt I thought of that 
previous accident; but I could not forebode that ,vhich Inany 
years afterwards would threaten me from thence with still 
greater danger; just as little as in Gotha, where ,ve had the 
castle shown to us, I could think in the great hall adorned ,vith 
stucco figures, that so much favour and affection ,vould befall 
me on that very spot. 
The nearer I approached my native city, the more I recalled 
to myself doubtingly the circumstances, prospects, and hopes 
with which I had left home, and it was a very disheartening 
feeling that I now returned, as it were, like one ship,vrecked. 
Yet since I had not very much ,vith which to reproach myself, 
I contrived to compose myself tolerably ,vell; ho,vever, the 
,,'"elcome ,vas not without emotion. The great vivacity of my 
nature, excited and heightened by sickness, caused an impas- 
sioned scene. I might have looked ,vorse than I myself kne,v, 
since for a long time I had not consulted a looking -glass; and 
",.ho does not become used to himself? Enough, they silently 
resolved to communicate many things to me only by degrees, 
and before all things to let me have some repose both bodily 
and mental. 
My sister immediately associated herself ",.ith me, and as 
previously, from her letters, so I could no,v more in detail 
and accurately understand the circumstances and situation of 
the family. J\iy father had, after my departure, concentrated 
all his didactic taste upon Iny sister, and in a house cOlnpletely 
shut up, rendered secure by peace, and even cleared of lodgers, 
he had cut off from hcr almost every means of looking about 
and recreating herself a broad. She had by turns to pursue 
and work at }'rench, Italian, and English, besides ,vhich he 
compelled her to practise a great part of the day on the harp- 
sichord. lIeI' writing also could not be neglected, and I had 
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aìready remarked that he had directed her correspondence ,vith 
me, and had let his doctrines come to me through hcr pen. 
My sister was and stiU continued to be an undefinable being, 
the most singular Inixture of strength and ,veakness, of stub- 
bornness and pliability, which qualities operated no,v united, 
no,v isolated by ,vill and inclination. '"rhus she had, in a man- 
ner ,vhich seelned to me fearful, turned the hardness of her 
character against her father, whom she did not forgive for hav- 
ing hindered or clnbittered to her so many innocent joys for 
these three years, and of his good and excellent qualities she 
would not ackno,vledge even one. She did all that he COln- 
mandcd and arranged, but in the most unamiable manner in 
the ,vorld. She did it in the established routine, but nothing 
more and nothing less. From love or a desire to pleas8 she 
llCCOllllllodated herself to nothing, so that this ,vas one of the 
first things ahout ,vhich my mother cOlnplained in a private 
conversation ,vith me. But since loye was as essential to Jny 
sister as to any human being, she turned her affection wholly 
on me. Her care in nursing and entertaining nle absorbed all 
her time; her felnale cOlnpanions, ,vho ,vere s,vayed by her 
,vithout her intending it, had likewise to contrive all sorts of 
things to be pleasing and consolatory to me. She was inven.... 
tive in cheering me up, and even developed some germs of 
cOlllical humour ,vhich I had never kno,vn in her, and ,vhich 
becalne her yery ,yell. Thcre soon arose bét\Veen us a coterie- 
language, by ,vhich 've could COllyerSe before all people without 
their understanding us, and she often used this gibberish \vith 
great pertness in the presence of our parents. 
J\iy father ,vas personally in tolerable cornfort. He ,vas in 
good health, spent a great part of the day in the instruction of 
Iny sister, 'Yrote at the description of his travels, and -,vas longer 
in tuning his lute than in playing on it. lIe concealed at the 
sanle tinle, as ,vell as he could, his vexation at finding instead 
of a stout active son, ,vho ought no,v to take his degree ùnd 
run through the prescribed COlu'"se of life, an invalid ,vho scenlcd 
to sufter stiU more in soul than in body. He did not conceal 
his ,vish that they ,vol.lld be expeditious ,vith IllY cure; but 
one ,vas forced to be specially on one
s guard in his presence 
again st hypochondriacal expressions, because he could then be- 
come passionate aud bitter. 
bly mother, by nat1u'e ycry lively and cheerful, spent under 
u 
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these circulnstances very tedious days. Her little housekeep- 
ing was soon provided for. The mind of the good lady , inter- 
nally never unoccupied, wished to finel an interest in something, 
and that ,yhich was nearest at hand ,vas religion, ,,-hich she 
embraced the more fondly as her most eminent female fi
iends 
,vere cultivated and hearty ,vorshippers of God. At the head 
of these stood Fräulein yon Klettenberg. She is the same 
person froln "Those conversations and letters arose the" Con- 
fessions of a Beautiful Soul," which are found inscrted in 
" 'ViThelm ::\Ieister." She was slenderly formed, of the Iniddle 
size; a hearty natural demeanour had been made still 1110re 
pleasing by the manners of the ,yorld and the court. IIcr very 
neat attire relninded of the dress of the Hernhutt ladies. 
Her serenity and peace of mind never left her. She looked 
upon her sickness as a necessary element of her transient 
eartlùy existence; she suffered \vith the greatest patience, and, 
in painless intervals, ,vas lively and talkative. Her favourite, 
nay, indeed, perhaps her only converf'ation, ,vas on the moral 
experiences ,vhich a man "Tho observes himself can form in 
himself; to ,vhich ,vas added the religious views ,vhich, in a 
very graceful manner, nay, with genius, came under her con- 
sideration as natural and supernatural. It scarcely needs more 
to recall back to the friends of such representations, that com- 
plete delineation composed from the very depths of her soul. 
O"Wing to the very peculiar course ,vhich she had taken froln her 
youth up"rards, the distinguished rank in ,vhich she had been 
born and educated, and the liyeliness and originality of her 
mind, she did not agree very ,veIl ,vith the other ladies who had 
set out on the sanle road to salvation. Frau Griesbach, the chief 
of them, seemed too sev<:re, too dry, too learned; she kne-..v 
 
thought, comprehended more than the others, who contented 
thenlselves ,vith the developluent of their feelings, and she ,vas 
therefore burdensome to them, because eyery one neither coule! 
nor ,vould carry ",.ith her so great an apparatus on the road to 
bliss. But for this reason the most of them were indeed some- 
what monotonous, since they confined themselves to a ccrtain 
terminology which might ,veil have been compared to that of 
the later 
entimentalists. Fräulein von J{lettenberg led her 
way between both extremes, and seemed, with some sclf-com- 
placency, to see her own reflection in the image of Count Zin- 
zendorf, whose opinions and actions bore witness to a higher 
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bi.rth and morc distinguished rank. Now she found in me what 
she needed, a lively young creature, striving after an unknown 
happiness, who, although he could not think hÌ1nself an extra- 
ordinary sinner, yet found himself in 110 comfortable condition, 
and ""as perfectly healthy neither in body nor soul. She was 
delighted ,vith ""hat nature had givcn me, as well as ,vith 
much ,vhich I had gained for myself. And if she conceded to 
me many advantages, this ,vas by no lneans hunliliating to her: 
for, in the first place, she never thought of cnrillating one of 
the male sex, and secondly, she believed that in regard to reli- 
gious culture she ,vas very nluch in advance of me. 
iy dis- 
quiet, my impatience, my striving, my seeking, investigating, 
musing, and ,,"avering, she interpreted in her own ,vay, and 
did not conceal ITOlll me her conviction, but assured me in plain 
terms that all this proceeded from my having no reconciled God. 
N o,v I had believed from my youth upwards that I stood on 
ycry good terms ,vith my God, nay, I even fancied to myself, 
according to various experiences, that He might even be in 
arrcars to lne; and I was daring enough to think tha t I had 
somcthing to forgive IIim. This presumption ,vas grounded on 
my infinite good-,vill, to ,vhich, as it seemed to me, lIe should 
have given better assistance. It may be imagined how often 
I and my female friend fell into disputes on this subjcct, ,vlúch, 
ho,,"cver, ahvays tcrminated in the fi.icndliest "ay, and often, 
like IllY convcrsations with the old rector, with the remark: 
"that I ""as a foolish fellow, for whom many allowances must 
be lnaùe." 
I ""as much troubled with the tumour in my neck, as the 
physician and surgeon wished first to disperse this excrescence, 
aftery;ards, as they said, to draw it to a head, and at last 
thought good to open it; so for a long time I had to suffer 
more from inconvenience than pain, although towards the end 
of the cure, the continual touching ,vith lunar caustic and other 
corrosive substances could not but give me very disagreeable 
prospects for every fresh day. The physician and surgeon 
both belonged to the Pious Separatists, although both ,vere of 
llighly different natural characters. The surgeon, a slender, 
well-built man, of easy and skilful hand, ,vas unfortunately 
sornewhat hectic, but endured his condition ,vith truly Chris- 
tian patience, and did not suffer his disease to perplex him in 
his profession. The physician was an inexplicable, sly-look.. 
u2 
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ing, friendly-speaking, and, moreover, abstruse man, ,vho had 
gained himse]f quite a peculiar confidence in the pious circle. 
Active and attentive, he ,vas consoling to the sick; but, more 
than by all this, he extended his practice by the gift of show.. 
ing in the background SODle mysterious medicines prepared by 
hinlself, of ,vhich no one could speak, since, ,vith us, the phy- 
sicians ,vere strictly prohibited from making up their o,vn pre- 
scriptions. 'Vith certain powders, which may have been some 
kind of digestive, he ,vas not so reserved; but that powerful 
salt, ,vhich could only be applied in the greatest danger, was 
only mentioned anlong believers, although no one had yet seen 
it or traced its effects. To excite and strengthen our faith in 
the possibility of such an universal remedy, the physician
) 
,vherevcr he found any susceptibility, had recommended cer- 
tain chelnico-alchemical books to his patients, and given them 
to understand that by one's 0"11 study of them, one could ,veIl 
attain this treasure for oneself; which was the more neces- 
sary, as the mode of its preparation, both for physical and 
especially for moral reasons, could not be ,veIl cOlllrllunicated; 
nay, that in order to comprehend, produce and use this grcat 
work, one TIlust kno,v the secrets of nature in connexion, since it 
was not a particular but an universal remedy, and could indeed 
be produced under different forms and shapes. 
i y friend had 
listened to these enticing ,vords. The health of the body was too 
nearly allied to the health of the soul; and could a greater 
benefit, a greater nlercy be ShO'Vll towards others, than by appro- 
priating to oneself a renledy by which 80 many sufferings could 
be assuaged, so many a danger averted? She had already secretly 
studied ,V eHing' s Opus nzago-cabaHstz.cunz, for ,vhich, ho,vever, 
as the author himself inlnlediately darkens and relnoves the 
ligbt he inlparts, she ,vas looking a bout for a friend ,vho, in this 
{llternation of glare and gloom, Inight bear her company. It 
needed slllaU incitement to inoculate me also with this disease. 
I procurpd the ,york, ,vhich, like all ,vritings of this kind, 
.could trace its pedigree in a direct line up to the N eo-Platonic 
<,school. 1\1 y chief labour in this book ,vas most accurately to 
notice the dark hints by,vhich t1lC author refers from one pas- 
'sage to another, and thus promises to reveal \vhat he conceals; 
"and to l11ark down on the nlargin the number of the page ,vhere 
such passages as should explain each other ,vere to be found. 
But even thus the book still remained dark and unintelligible 
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enough; except that one at last studied oneself into a cer- 
tain terminology, and, by using it according to one's O'Yll fancy, 
believed that one 'vas at any rate saying, if not understanding, 
something. The before-nlentionec1 ,york makes ycry honourable 
mention of its predecessors, and ,ve ,vcre incited to inycstigate 
those original sources themselves. \Ve turned to the ,yorks of 
Theophrastus, Paracelsus and Basilius '''"alcntinus; as ,yell 3S 
to those of HeImont, Starkey, and others ,vhose doctrines and 
directions, resting more or less on nature and imagination, \ve 
endeayoured to see into and folIo 'v out. I ,vas particularly 
pleased ,vith the Aurea Catena H01J
eri, in ,vhich nature, 
though perhaps in fantastical fashion, is represented in a beau- 
tiful cOIllbination; and thus sometimes by ourselves, sOllletimes 
together, ,ve enlployed much tinle on these singularities, and 
spent the evenings of a long ,vinter, dm"ing ,vhich I ,vas com- 
pelled to keep nlY chamber, very agreeably, since "\ve three, 
my mother being included, were more delighted ,vith these 
secrets than "\ve could have been at thcir elucidation. 
In the meantime a very severe trial ,vas prepDrillg for me ; 
for a disturbed, and one Inight even say, for certain moments, 
destroyed digestion, excited such symptoms that, in great tri- 
bulation, I thought I should lose IllY life, and none of the 
renledies applied ,vould produce any further effect. In this 
last extren1Ïty, my distressed nlother constrained the enlbar- 
rassed physician ,vith the greatest yehemence to come out 
with his univcrsal ID.edicille; after a long refusal, he hastened 
home at the dead of night, and returned \yith a little glass of 
crystallized dry salt, which was dissolved in ,vater, and s,val- 
lo,ved by the patient. It had a decidc(Uyalkaline taste. The 
salt ,vas scarcely taken than my situation appeared relieved, 
and from that moment the disease took a turn 'which, by 
degrees, led to my recovery. I cannot say ho,v far this 
strengthened and enhanced our faith in our physician.. and 
our indu
try to Dlake ourselves partakers of such a treasure. 
}'Iy friend, ,vho, ,vithout parents or brothers and sisters, lived 
in a large, ,veIl-situated house, had already before this begun 
to purchase herself a little air-furnace, alenlhics and retorts of 
moderate size; and, in accordance ,vith the hints of "T elling, 
and the significant signs of our physician and 11laster, ope- 
rated principally on iron, in "\yhich the nlost hpa1ing po\vers 
were said to be concealed, if one only kne,v ho,v to open it. 
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And as the "Volatile salt ,vhich must be produced made a great 
figure in all the writings ,vith ,vhich ,ve ,vere acquainted, so, 
for these operations, alkalies also ,vere required, which, ,vhile 
they flo,ved a,vay into the air, 'vere to unite ,vith these super- 
teITestrial things, and at last produce pe'). se, a mysterious and 
excellent neutral salt. 
Scarcely was I in some measure recoyered, and, fayoured 
by the change in the season, able once more to occupy myoId 
gable-chalnber, than I also began to provide myself ,yith a 
little apparatus. A small air-furnace with a sand.bath ,vas 
prepared, and I very soon learned to change the glass alem- 
bics, ,vith a piece of burning match-cord, into "Vessels in ,vhich 
the different mixtures ,vere to be evaporated. Now 'vere 
the strange ingrecüents of the macrOCOSlll and microcosm 
handled in an odd, mysterious manner, and before aU I at. 
tempted to produce neutral salts in an unheard-of ,vay. But 
,vhat busied me most, for a long time, ,vas the so-called 
Liquor Silicllm (flint-juice), ,vhich is lnade by melting do,,'D. 
pure quartz-flint ,vith a proper proporticn of alkali, ,vhence 
results a transparent glass, ,vhich melts a,vay on exposme to 
the air, and exhibits a beautiful clear fluidity. 'Vhoe"Ver 
has once prepared this himself, and seen it with his own eyes, 
will not blame those ,,
ho believe in a maiden earth, and in 
the possibility of producing further effects upon it by means 
of it. I had acquired a peculiar dexterity in preparing this 
Liquor Silicum; the fine ,vhite flints ,,"hich are found in th
 
Maine furnished a perfect material for it; and I was not ,,"ant- 
iug in the other requisites, nor in diligence. But I became 
weary at last, because I could not but remark that the flinty 
substance 'vas by no nleallS so closely conlbined ,,,,ith the salt 
as I had philosophically imagined; for it very easily separated 
itself again
 and this most beautiful mineral fluidity, ,vhich, 
to Iny greatest astonishment, had sometimes appeared in the 
form of an animal jelly, ahvays deposited a po,,,,der, ,vhich I 
was forced to pronounce the finest flint dust, but ,vhich gaye 
not the least sign of anything productive in its nature, from 
which one could have hoped to see this maiden earth pass 
into the Inaternal state. 
Strange and unconnected as these operations ,vere, I yet 
l(\arned many things from them. I paid strict attention to 
all the crystallizations that might occur ; and became acquainted 
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,vith the external forms of many natural things, and inasmuch 
as I ,veIl kne,v that in modern times chemical subjects were 
treatcd more methodically, I wished to get a general con- 
ception of theIn, although, as a half-adept, I had very 
little respect for the apothecaries and all those "rho operated 
with common fire. Ho,vever, the chemical Compendium of 
Boerhaave attracted me po,verfully, and led me 011 to read 
several of his ,vritings, in ,yhich (since, moreover, my tedious 
illness had inclined me towards medical subjects,) I found 
an inducement to study also the Aphorisn
s of this excellent 
man, ,vhich I ,vas glad to stamp upon my mind and in my 
memory. 
Another employment, somewhat more human, and by far 
more useful for 111Y cultivation at the moment, "
as reading 
through the letters which I had lvritten home from Leipzig. 
Nothing reveals more ,vith respect to ourselves, than ,vhen 
we again see before us that ,vhich has proceeded from us years 
before, so that we can now consider ourselves as an object of 
contemplation. Only, in truth, I ,vas then too young, and the 
epoch ,vhich was represented by those papers ,vas still too 
near. As in our younger years ,ve do not in general easily 
cast off a certain self-complacent conceit, this especially 
sho,,"s itself in despising ,vhat we have been but a little time 
before; for ,vhile, indeed, ,ve perceive, as ,ve advance from 
step to step, that those things ,yhich ,ve regard as good and 
excellent in ourselves and others do not stand their ground, 
,ve think ,ve can best extricate ourselves from this dilemma 
by ourselves thro,ving away ,vhat "
e cannot pre
erve. So 
it was ,vith me also. For as in Leipzig I had gradually 
learned to set little value on my childish labours, so no,v lilY 
academical course seemed to me like, vise of small account, 
and I did not understand that for this very rcason it must be 
of great value to me, as it elevated me to a higher degree of 
observation and insight. l\Iy father had carefully collected 
and sewed together my letters to him, as ,veIl as those to my 
sister; nay, he had even corrected them "J'ith attention, and 
ilnproved the mistakes both in writing and in grammar. 
\Vhat first struck me in these letters was their exterior; 
I ,vas shocked at an incredible carelessness in the hanrlwriting, 
,vhich extended fl.'om October, 1765, to the middle of the f01- 
lo\villg January. But, in the middle of March, th(:re appeared 
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all at once a quite compressed, orderly hand, such as I used 
formerly to employ in ,vriting for a prize. l\Iyastonishment 
at this resolved itself into gratitude to,vards the good Gellert, 
,vho, as I no'v ,veIl renlenlbered, ,vheneyer we handed in our 
essays to hi1n, represented to us, in his hearty tone of voice, 
that" it was our sacred duty to practise our hand as much, 
nay, more than our style. He repeated this as often as any 
scra,vled, careless ,vriting came into his sig-ht; on ,vhich occa- 
sion he often said that he ,vould much like to Inake a good 
hand of his pupils the principal end in his instructions; the 
more so as be had often remarked that a good hand led the 
,yay to a good style. 
I could further notice that the French and English passages 
in my letters, although not free from blunders, were never- 
theless ,vritten ,vith facility and freedo1n. 1"'hcse languages 
I had likc'wise continued to practise in my correspondence 
,vith George Schlosser, ,vho was still at T'repto'v, and I had 
remained in constant commlmicatioll ,vith hiIn, by,,"hich I 
,vas instructed in many secl.ùar affairs (for things did not 
ahvays turn out ,vith him quite as he had hoped), and acquired 
an ever increasing confidence in his carnest, noble ,,"ay of 
thinking. 
Another consideration which could not escape 111e in read- 
ing through these letters, 'vas that my good father, ,vith the 
best intentions, :çad. done me a special lllischief, and had led 
nle into that. odrl ,yay of life into ,vhich I had fallen at last. 
I-Ie had, namely, repeatedly ,yarned nle against card-playing; 
but Frau Hofrath Böhme, as long- as she lived, contrived to 
persu
tde Inè, after her O'Vll fashion, by declaring that my 
ihthcr's ",varnings ,vere only against the abuse. Now as I 
likc,vise S[l'V the advantages of it in society, I easily sufferer} 
Inyself to be led by her. I had indeed the sense of play, but 
not the spirit of play; I leal'"ned all games easily and rapidly, 
but I could nevcr keep up the proper attention for a ,vhole 
cvening. ThereÍÜre, ,vhen I began vel)'" ,yell, I invariably 
fhilcd at the end, and made myself and others lose; through 
"\vhich I ,vent off, ahvays out of hUInour, cithcr to the supper- 
table or out of the cOlnpany. Scarcely ,vas 
{adalne Böhlne 
dead, '\-vho, morcover, had no longer kept Ine in practice 
during her tedious illness, than 111Y father's doctrine gained 
force; I at first excused ulyself from the card-tables, and as 
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they no,v did not kno,v ,vhat else to do ,vith nle, I became 
even more of a burden to myself than to otherEl, and declined 
the invitations, ,vhich then becaIlle nlore rare, and at last 
ceased altogether. Play, ,vhich is nluch to be recommended 
to young people, especially to those ,vho have a practical 
sense, and ,vish to look about in the ,,"orld for themselvcs, 
cOlùd never, indeed, bCCOlne a passion ,vith me; for I never 
got flU,ther, though I nlight playas long as I ,,"ould. IIa(1 
anyone given llle a general view of the subject, and nlnde llle 
observ'e ho,v here certain signs and more or less of chance 
form a kind of material on ,vhich judgment and activity 
can exercise thenIselves-had anyone nlnde nle see several 
games at once, I might sooner have become reconciled. 'Vith 
all this, at the tinle of 'v hich I a111 no,v speaking, I had come 
to the conviction, frOIll the above considerations, that one 
should not avoid social games, but should rather strive after a 
certain dexterity in thenl. Tinle is infinitely long, and each r 
day is a yessel into ,vhich a great deal may be poured, if one 
will actually fill it up. 
Thus variously ,vas I occupied in TI1Y solitude; the nlore 
so, 38 the departed spirits of the d.ifferent tastes to ,vbich 
I had from tilne to íÏnlc devoted IllY self, had an opportunity 
to reappear. I thus "rent again to dra,vil1g; and a8 I ahvays 
wished to labour directly from nature, or rather fronl reality. 
I made a picture of my chan1ber, ,,'"Ìth its flu
niture, and the 
persons ,vho ,vere in it; and ,vhen this no lnore anlused me, 
I represented all sorts of to"71-tales, ,vhich ,vere told at the 
time, and in ,vhich interest ,vas taken. All this ,vas not 
,vithout character and a certain taste, but unfortunately the 
figures lacked proportion and the proper vigour, besides which 
the execution "Tas extremely n1Ïsty. J\ly father, ,vho continued 
to take pleasure in these things, wished to havo thel11 lllore 
distinct; everything must be finished and properly completed. 
lIe therefore had thCI11 nlounted and slITround.ed ,vith ruled 
lines; nay, the painter }Iorgenstern, his dOlnestic artist-the 
same ,vho aftcr,vards nladc hinlsclf kno,vn, and indeed famous, 
by his church-vic\ys-had to insert the perspective lines of the 
1 9 00ms and ch:unbers, which then, indeed, stood in pretty harsh 
contrast ,vith those cloudy-looking figures. In this Juanner 
he thought constantly to compel me to greater accuracy, and, 
to please him, I dre,v yarious objects of still life, in which:: 
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since the originals stood as patterns before me, I could ,york with 
more mstinctness and precision. At last I took it into my head 
to etch once more. I had composed a tolerably interesting 
landscape, and felt myself very happy ,vhen I cOlùd look out 
for the old receipts given me by Stock, and cOlùd, at my,vork, 
call to mind those pleasant tÌ1nes. I soon bit the plate ann 
had a proof taken. Unluckily the composition was ,vithout 
light and shade, and I no,v tormented myself to bring in 
both; but as it was not quite clear to me ,,
hat "
as really 
the essential point, I could not finish. Up to this time I 
had been quite ,vell, after my own fashion; but no,v a 
disease attacked me ,vhich had neyer troubled me before. 
1\1y throat, namely, had become completely sore, and particu- 
larly what îs called the uvula very much inflamed; I could only 
swallo,v ,,
ith great pain, and the physicians did not know ,vhat 
to make of it. They tormented me with gargles and hair- 
pencils, but could not free me from nlY misery. At last it 
struck me that I had not been careful enough in the biting 
of my plates, and that by often and passionately repeating it, 
I had contracted this disease, and had al,vays revived and in- 
creased it. To the physicians this cause was plausible and very 
soon certain on my leaving my etching and biting, and that so 
much the more readily as the attempt had by no means turned 
out well, and I had more reason to conceal than to exhibit my 
labours; for ,vhich I consoled myself the more easily, as I 
very soon saw myself free from the troublesome disease. 
Upon this I could not refrain from the reflection that my simi... 
lar occupations at Leipzig might haye greatly contributed to 
those diseases from ,vhich 1. had suffered so much. It is, in- 
deed, a tedious, and ,yithal a melancholy business to take too 
nluch care of ourselves, and of ,vhat inJures and benefits us; 
but there is no question but that ,vith the ,vonderflù idiosyn- 
crasy of hunlan nature on the one side, and the infinite variety 
in ihe mode of life and pleasure on the other, it is a wonder that 
the human race has not ,vorn itself out long ago. Hun1an nature 
appears to possess a peculiar kind of toußhness and l}lany- 
sidedness, since it subdues everything ,vhich approaches it, or 
which it takes into itself, and if it cannot assimilate, at least 
makes it indifferent. In case of any great excess, indeed, it 
must yield to the elements in spite of all resistance, as the 
many endemic diseases and the effects of brandy convince 
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us. COlùd ,ve, without being morbidly anxious, keep watch 
over ourselves as to what operates favourably or unfavourably 
upon us in our conlplicated civil and social life, and ,yolùd we 
leave off what is actually pleasant to us as an enjoyment, for 
the sake of the evil consequences, we should thus know how 
to remove ,vith ease many an inconvenience ,vhich, with a 
constitution otherwise sound, often troubles us more than even 
a disease. Unfortunately, it is in dietetics as in morals; 
we cannot see into a L:1.ult till 've have got rid of it; by 
,vhich nothing is gained, for the next fault is not like the 
preceding one, and therefore calIDot be recognised under the 
-same form. 
In reading through those letters which had been '\vritten 
from Leipzig to my sister, this remark, among others, could 
not escape me,-that from the very beginning of my academical 
course, I had esteemed myself very clever and ,vise, since, a5 
soon as I had learned anything, I put myse1f in the place of the 
professor, and so became didactic on the spot. I ,vas amused 
to see how I had immediately applied to my sister whatever 
Gellert had imparted or advised in his lectures, without seeing 
that both in life and in books, a thing may be proper for a young 
. man "rithout being suitable for a YOlmg lady; and ,ve both 
together made merry over these mimicries. The poems also 
'\vhich I had composed in Leipzig were already too poor for 
me; and they seemed to me cold, dry, and in respect to that 
which was meant to express the state of the human heart or 
mind, too superficial. This induced me, no,v that I ,vas to 
leave my father's house once more, and go to a second univer- 
sity, again to decree a great high auto da fé against ray labours. 
Seyeral commenced plays, some of ,vhich had reached the 
third or the fourth act, while others had only the plot fully 
made out, together with many other poems, letters, and 
papers, ,vere given over to the fire, and scarcply anything 
was spared except the manuscript by Behrisch, Die La'llne des 
Verliebten and Die Mitschuldigen, which last I constantly ,vent 
on improving ,vith peculiar affection, and, as the piece ,vas 
already complete, I again worked over the plot, to make it 
. more bu
tling and intelligible. Lessing, in the first t,vo acts 
of his JJIinn(l, had set up an unattainable model of the ,vav 
in ,,?hich a drama. sholùd be developed, and nothing ,vas t
 
me of greater concern than to enter thoroughly into his mind 
and his views. 


. 
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The recital of ,vhatever moved, excited, and occupied me 
at this tÎ1ne, is already circuJ11stantial enough; but I must 
ncvertheless again recur to that interest ,vith ,vhich super- 
sensuous things had inspired me, of ,yhich I, once for all, so 
far as might be possible, undertook to form some notion. 
I experienced a great influence from an important ,york 
that fen into my hands; it ,vas ,A.rno]d's History of th.e Church 
and if I-Ieretz.cs. This man is not merely a I"eßective histo.. 
l"ian, but at the saIne time pious and feeling. His sentiluents 
chimed in very well ,vith Inine, and "what particularl
T de- 
lighted lne in his ,york 'vas, that I received a more favourable 
n
tion of many heretics, ,vho had been hitherto represented to 
me as mad or impious. The spirit of contradiction and the love 
of paradoxes stick fhst in us all. I diligently studied the differ- 
ent opinions, and as I had often enough heard it said that 
every man has his o,vn religion at last, so nothing seemed 
more natural to n10 than that I sholùù form mine too, and this 
I did ,vith much satisfaction. The N eo-Platonism lay at the 
foundation; the hermetical, the mystical, the cabalistic, also 
contributed their share, and thus I built for myself a ,,,"orld 
that looked strange enough. 
I could ,veIl represent to myself a Godhead which has gone 
on producing itself from all eternity; but as production can- 
not be conceived ,vithout multiplicity, so it nlust of neces- 
sity have inln1cdiately appeared to itself as a Second, ,vhich ,ve 
recognise under the name of the Son; now these t\VO 1llUst 
continue the act of producing, and again appear to thelnselves 
jn a Third, ,vhich 'vas just as substantial, living, and eternal as 
the'Vhole. "\Vith these, ho,vever, the circle of the Godhead 'vas 
complete, and it ,vould not have been possible for thenl to pro- 
duce another perfectly equal to theIne But since, howcver, the 
,york of production ahvays proceeded, they created a fourth, 
which already fostered in hin1self a contradiction, inasmuch as 
it Vias, like them, ulllinlited, and yet at the saIne tÌ1ne was to 
be contained in them and bounded by them. N o'v this ,vas 
Lucifer, to ,,,,horn the ,vhole po,ver of creation ,vas cOlnmitted 
from this tilne, and from ,vhom all other beings ,vere to pro- 
ceed. lIe immediately displayed hi
 infinite activity by creat- 
ing the \vhole body of angels; all, again, after his o\vn likeness, 
unlimited, but contained ill him and bOilluled by him. Sur- 
rounded by such a glory, he forgot his higher origin, and 
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, 
believed that he could find himself in himself, and from this 
first ingratitude sprang all that does not seem to us in accord.. 
ance with the will and purposes of the Godhead. N o,v the 
Dlore he concentrated himself ,vithin himself, the more painful 
must it have become to him, as well as to all the spirits ,vhose 
sweet uprising to their origin he had embittered. And so that 
happened ,vhich is intinlated to us under the form of the Fall 
of the Angels. One part of them concentrated itself ,vith Lu- 
cifer, the other turned itself again to its origin. From this 
concentration of the ,,
hole creation, for it had proceeded out 
of Lucifer, and ,vas forced to follo,v him, sprang all that ,ve 
perceive under the form of matter, ,vhich ,ve figure to ourselves 
as heavy, solid, and dark, but ,vhich, since it is descended, if 
not even imnlediately, yet by filiation, from the Divine Being, 
is just as unlimited, po,verful, and eternal as its sire and grand- 
sire. Since no,v the "Thole rnischief, if ,ve may call it so, 
merely arose through the one-sided direction of Lucifer, the 
better half ,vas indeed ,,'anting to this creation; for it pos- 
ßessed all that is gained by concentration, ,vhile it lacked all 
that can be effected by expansion alone; and so the ,,'"hole 
creation could have destroyed itself by everlasting concentra- 
tion, could have annihilated itself ,vith its father Lucifer.. and 
have lost all its claims to au equal eternity ",vith the Godhead. 
This condition the ElohÏ111 contenlplatec1 for a time, and they 
had their choice, to wait for those Æons, in which the field 
would again have become clear, and space would be left them 
for a ne,v creation; or, if they would, to seize upon that ,vhich 
existed already, and supply the ,vant, according to their O'Vll 
-eternity. N o,v they chose the latter, and by their nlere will 
supplied in an instant the ,vhole ,vant ,vhich the consequence 
of Lucifer
s undertaking drew after it. They gave to the 
Eternal Being the faculty of expanding itself, of llloving itself 
to,vards thenl; the peculiar pulse of life ,vas again restored, 
and Lucifer hilnself could not avoid its effects. This is the 
epoch ,vhen that appeared ,vhich ,ve know as light, and ,vhen 
that began ,vhich ,ve are accustomed to designate by the ,vord 
creation. Greatly now as this multiplied itself by progressive 
degrees, throug-h the continually ,vorkjng vital po,ver of the 
Elohiln, still a being ,vas ,vanting who TIlight be able to restore 
the original connexion ,,,ith the Godhead; and thus man 'vas 
produced, ,vho in all things was to be similar, yea, equal to 
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the Godhead; but thereby, in effect, found himself once more 
in the situation of Lucifer, that of being at once unlimited and 
bounded; and, since this contradiction ,vas to lnanifest itself in 
him through all the categories of existence, and a perfect con- 
sciousness, as ,veIl as a decidpd 'viTI, ,vas to accompany his 
various conditions, it "vas to be foreseen that he must be at 
the same time the most perfect and the most imperfect, the 
most happy and the most unhappy creatm"e. It ,vas not long 
before he, too, completely played the part of Lucifer. 'True 
ingratitude is the separation fronl the benefactor, and thus 
that fall ,vas manifest for the second time, although the whole 
creation is nothing and ,vas nothing but a falling from and 
returning to the original. 
One easily sees hO"\v the Redemption is not only decreed 
frolll eternity, but is considered as eternally necessary, nay, 
that it lllust ever rene,v itself through the whole tilne of gene- 
ration* and existence. In this view of the subject, nothing is 
more natural than for the Divinity himself to take the form of 
man, ,vhich had already prepared itself as a veil, and to share 
his fate for a short tÏ1ne, in order, by this assimilation, to 
enhance his joys and alleviate his sorro,vs. The history of all 
religions and philosophies teaches us that this great truth, indis- 
pensable for man, has been handed do,,'n by different nations, 
in different times, in various ways, and even in strange fables 
and images, in accordance ,vith their lÎInited kno,vledge; 
enough, if it only be ackno,vledged that ,ve find ourselves in 
a condition ,vhich, even if it seems to drag us do,vn and oppress 
us, yet gives us opportunity, nay, even makes it our duty, to 
raise ourselves up, and to fulfil the purposes of the Go(Thead 
in this manner, that while we are cOllìpellcd on the one hand 
to concentrate ourselves (tlns zu verselbsten), we, on the other 
hand, do not omit to expand ourselves ('ltns Z'lt entselbstigen) in 
regular pulsation. t 
* "Das Werden," the state of becoming, as distinguished from that of 
being. The word, which is most useful to the Germans, can never be ren- 
dered properly in English.-Trans. 
t If we could Inake use of some such verbs as "inself" and "unself," 
we should more accurately render this passage.-Trans. 
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"THE heart is often affected, moreover, to the advantage of 
different, but especially of social and refined virtues, and the 
more tender sentin1ents are excited and unfolded in it. Manv 
., 
touches, in particular, 1yill impress themselves, which give 
the )To"lmg reader an insight into the nlore hidden corner 
of the human heart and its passions-a kno,vledge ,vhich is 
more worth than all Latin and Greek, and of which Ovid ,vas 
a very excellent master. But yet it is not on this account 
that the classic poets, and therefore Ovid, are placed in the 
hands of youth. 'V"e have from the kind Creator a yarictyof 
mental po,vers, to ,vhich ,ve must not neglect giving their 
proper culture in our earliest years, and ,vhich cannot be 
cultivated either by logic or metaphysics, Latin or Greek. 
We have an imagination, before which, since it should not 
seize upon the very first conceptions that chance to present 
themselves, we ought to place the fittest and most beautiful 
images, and thus accustom and practise the mind to recognise 
and love the beautiful every,vhere, and in nature itself, under 
its determined, true, and also in its finer features. A great 
quantity of conceptions and general kno,vledge is necessary 
to us, as ,yell for the sciences as for daily life, which can be 
learned out of no compendium. Our feelings, affections, and 
passions should be advantageously developed and purified." 
This important passage, ,vhich is found in the Un'l.versal 
German Library, ,vas not the only one of its kind. Similar 
principles and similar vie,vs manifested themselves in many 
directions. They made upon us lively youths a very great 
im pression, ,vhich had the nlore decided effect, as it ,vas 
strengthened besides by 'Vieland's example; for the ,yorks 
of his second brilliant period cle3,rly showed that he l1ad 
Íürlnecl hinlself according to such Inaxims. And ,vhat more 
could we desire? Philosophy, with its abstruse' questions, 
was set aside-the classic languages, the acquisition of ,vhich 
is accompanied by so much drudgery, one saw thrust into the 
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background-the compendiurns, about the sufficiency of which 
Hamlet had already ,vhispered a doubtful "rord into the ear, 
-came nlore and more into suspicion. 'Ve ,,,,ere directed to 
the contemplation of an active life, which we ,vcre so fond of 
leading, and to the knov{ledge of the passions ,vhich we partly 
felt, partly anticipated, in our o,vn bosonls, and ,vhich, if 
though they had been rebuked formerly, no,v appeared to us as 
something important and dignified, because they ,vere to be the 
chief object of olU
 studies, and the kno,vledge of them ,vas ex- 
tolled as the 1nost excellent means of cultivating our nlental 
powers. Besides ihis, such a mode of thought ,vas quite in 
accordance ,vith my O'VIl conviction, nay, with IllY poetical 
Juode of treatment. I therefore, ,vithout opposition, after I 
had th,varted so many good designs, and seen so lllany fair 
hopes yanísh, reconciled 1nyself to my father's intention of 
sending me to Strasburg, ,vhere I 
ras promised a cheerful, 
gay life, while I should prosecute Iny st
dies, and at last take 
my degree. 
In spring I felt nlY health, but still more my youthful 
spirits, again restored, and OlJce nlore longed to be out of my 
father's house, though ,vith reasons far different froln those on 
the first tÏ1ne. The pretty chambers and spots where I had 
suffered so much had becolne disagreeable to llle, and ,vith 
IllY father himself there could be no pleasant relation. I 
could not quite pardon hÍ1n for having manifestedlllore impa- 
tience than ,vas reasonable at the relapse of lilY disease, and 
at my tedious recovery; nay, for having, instead of comfort- 
ing Ine by forbearance, frequently expressed himself in a cruel 
manner, about that ,vhich lay in no lllan's hand, as if it de- 
pendcd only on the ,viII. And he, too, ,vas in yarious ,vays 
hurt and offended b)y 11le. 
For young people bring baek from the university general 
ideas, .'which, indeed, is quite right and good; but because 
they fancy thelnsel yes ,.ery wise in this, they appl y thCIll as 
a standard to the objects that occur, ,vhich must then, for the 
Inost part, lose by the comparison. 1"hus I had gained a general 
notion of architecture, and of the arrangenlent and decoration 
of houses, and imprudently, in conversation, had app]ied this 
to OlU
 o,vn house. ßfy father had design
d the ,vhole arrange- 
llleut of it, and carried through the building ,vith great per- 
scverance, and, considering that it ,vas to be exclusiyely a 
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residence for himself and his family, nothing could be o
jected 
to it; in this taste, also, very many of the houses in :Frank- 
fort ,yore built. An open stairca
e ran up through the house, 
and touched upon large ante-rooms, ,vhich might very ,veIl 
have been chambcrs themselves, as, indeed, we ahvays passed 
the fine season in them. But this pleasant, cheerful existence 
for a single falnily-this conlillunication from above to below 
-became the greatest inconvenience as soon as several parties 
occupied the house, as ,ve had but too ,veIl experienced on 
the occasion of the French quartering. For that painful 
scene ,vith the king
s lieutenant ,vould not have happened, 
l1ay, Iny father ,vould even have felt all those disagreeable 
matters less, if, after the Leipzig fh'shion, om" staircase had 
run close along the side of the house, and a separate door had 
been given to each story. This style of building I once 
praised highly for its advantages, and sho,ved my father the 
possibility of altering his staircase also; ,vhereupon he fell 
into an incredible passion, ,vhich ,vas the nlore violent as, a 
short tiule before, I had found fault ,vith some scrolled look- 
ing -glass fralnes, and rej ccted certain Chinese hangings. A 
scene ensued, ,vhich, indeed, ,vas again hushed up and 
snlothered, but it hastened IllY journey to the beautiful Alsace, 
,,
hich I.. acconlplisheù in the newly-contrived comfortable 
. diligcnce, ,vithout delay, and in a short time. 
I alighted at the Ghost (Geist) tavern, and hastened at 
oncc to satisfy my most earnest desire and to approach the 
minster, ,vhich had long since been pointed out to me by 
fello,v - travellers, and had been before lllY eyes for a great 
distance. When I first perceived this Colossus through the 
narro,v lanes, and then stood too near before it, in the truly 
confined little square, it made upon mc an ÎInpression quite of 
its o,vn kind, ,vhich I, being unable to analyse it on the spot, 
carried ,vith me only indistinctly for this time, as I hastily 
ascended the building, so as not to neglect the beautiful mo- 
nlent of a high and cheerful sun, which "Was to disclose to me 
at once the broad, rich land. 
And no,v, from the platform, I sa,v beforc w.e the beautiflù 
region in ,vhich I should for a long time live and reside: the 
handsolne city, the ,vide-spreading meado,vs around it, thickly 
set and .inter,voven "rith magnificent trees, that striking 
riclmess of vegetation which follo,vs ill the ,vindings of the 
x 
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Rhine, marks its banks, islands, and aits. N or is the level 
grOillld, stretching dO'V1l from the south, and ,vatered bv 
the Iller, less adorned ,,,,ith varied green. Even ,vest,varcl, 
to,vards the mountains, there are many lo,v gTolmds ,vhieh 
afford quite as charming a vic,v of wood and meado,v -gro,vth, 
just as the northenl and more hilly part is intersected by in- 
numerable little brooks, ,vhich promote a rapid vegetation 
evety'vhere. If one imagines, bet,veen these luxuriant out- 
stretched meads, between these joyously scattered groves, aU 
land adapted for tillage, excellently prepared, verdant, and 
ripening, and the best and richest spots marked by hamlets 
and farm-houses, and this great and immeasurable plain, pre- 
pared for man, like a new paradise, bounded far and near by 
mountains partly cultivated, partly overgrown with ,voods; 
one will 'L"1.en conceive the rapture with ,vhich I blessed Jny 
fate, that it had destined me, for some time, so beautiflù a 
dwelling-place. 
Such a fresh glance into a new land in which we are to abide 
for a time, has still the peculiarity, both pleasant and forp- 
boding, that the ,yhole lies before us like an unwritten tablet. 
As yet no sorrows and joys ,vhich relate to ourselves are re- 
corded upon it; this cheerful, yaried, animated plajn is still 
mute for us; the eye is only fixed on the objects so far as 
they are intrinsically important, and neither affection nor pas- 
sion have especiaUy to render prominent this or that spot. 
Eut a presentiment of the future already disquiets the )Toung 
heart, and an unsatisfied craving secretly denlands that which 
is to come and may come, and ,yhich, at all events, 'w'hether for 
good or ill, will imperceptibly assume the character of the 
spot in ,,-hich ,ve :find ourselves. 
Descended from the height, I still tarried a,vhile before the 
face of the venerable pile; but ,vhat I could not quite clearly 
Dlakc out, either the first or the follo,ving time, was that I 
rcgarlled this miracle as a 11lonster, ,vhich nlust have terrifiea 
nle, if it had not, at the same time, appeared to me compre- 
hensible by its regularity, and even pleasing in its finish. 
Yet I by no llleal1S busied lllyself with llleditating on this con- 
tradiction, but suffered a monument so astonishing quietly to 
,york upon me by its presence. 
I took small.. but ,veIl-situated and pleasant 10Ggings
 on 
the summer side of the Fish-market, a fine long street, ,vhere 
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the everlasting motion canle to the assistance of every unoc- 
cupied moment. I then delivered my letters of introduction, 
and found among my patrons a merchant ,vho, ,,
ith his falnily, 
"'"as devoted to those pious opinions sufficiently knowll to me, 
nlthough, as far as regarded external worship, he had not 
.separated from the Church. He ,,
as a man of intelligence 
,vithal, and by no means hypocritical in his actions. Tho 
company of boarders ,vhich ,vas recommended to me, and, 
indeed, I to it, ,vas very agreeable and entertaining. A couple 
of old maids had long kept up this boarding-house with regu- 
larity and good success; there nlight have been about ten 
persons, older and YOlmger. Of these latter, one named 
J\fEYER, a native of Lindau, is most vividly present to me. 
Fronl his form and face he might have been considered one of 
the handsomest of men, if, at the same time, he had not had 
something of the sloven in his ,vhole appearance. In like 
manner his splendid natural talents ,yere deformed by an in- 
credible le'vity, and his excellent temper by an unbounded 
dissoluteness. fIe had an open, joyous face, more round than 
oval; the organs of the senses, the e)Tes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, could be called rich; they sho,ved a decided fulness, 
without being too large. The mouth ,vas particularly charm- 
ing, from the curling lips, and his whole physiognomy had the 
peculiar expression of a rake, from the circumstance that his 
eyebro,vs met across his nose, ,vhich, in a handsome face, 
al,vays produces a pleasant expression of sensuality. By his 
jovialness, sincerity, and good-nature, he made himself be- 
loved by all. I-lis memory was incredible; attention at the 
lectures cost him nothing; he retained all that he heard, and 
,vas intellectual enough to take some interest in everything, 
and this the more easily, as he "
as studying lllcdicine. All 
impressions remained lively ",.ith him, and his ,vaggery in 
repeating the lectures and mimicking the professors often 
"'"ent so far, that ,vhen he had heard three different lectures 
in one morning, he ,,,"ould, at the dinner-table, interchange 
the professors ,vith each other, paragraplnvise, and often even 
more abruptly, ,vhich parti-coloured lecture frequently enter- 
tained us, but often, too, became troublesome. 
The rest ,vere more or less polite, stf'ady, serious people. 
A pensioned knight of the order of St. Louis ,vas one of 
these; but the majority ,vere students, all really good and 
x2 
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,veIl-disposed, only they ,vere not allo,ved to go beyond their 
usual allo,\
ance of ,vine. That this should 110t be easily done 
,vas the care of our president, one Doctor SALZ:\IANN. Already 
in the sixties and unmalïied, he had attended this dinner- 
table for many years, and Inaintained its good order and 
respectability. I{e possessed a handsome property, kept him- 
self close and neat in his exterior, even belonging to those 
,vho ahvays go in shoes and stockings, and ",.ith their hat 
under their arIll. To put on the hat, "
as ,vith him an extra- 
ordinary action. He cOlllmonly carried an ulllbreJla, ,visely 
reflecting that the finest summer-days often bring thunder- 
8torn18 anù passing sho,yers over the country. 
"Vith this nlan I talked over my design of continuing to 
study jurisprudence at Strasburg, so as to be able to take my 
degree as soon as possible. Since he ,vas exactly infornled of 
everything, I asked him about the lectures I should have to 
hear, and ,vhat he generally thought of the matter. 'To this 
he replied, that it ,vas not in Strasburg as in the German uni- 
yersitics, where they t.ry to educate jurists in the large and 
learned sense of the term. fIere, ill conformity ,vith the 
relation to,vards France, all ,vas really directed to the practical, 
and managed in accordance with the opinions of the French, 
who readily stop at ,vhat is given. They tried to impart 
to everyone certain general principles and prelilninary know- 
ledge, they conlpressed as nluch as possible, and communi- 
cated only ,vhat was most necessary. Hereupon he made 
Dle acquainted ,vith a man, in 'VhOIll, as a Repetent/í- great con- 
fidence ,vas ent<,rtained; ,vhich he very soon managed to gain 
fi'om nle also. By ,yay of introduction, I began to spcak ,vith 
hinl on subjects of jurisprudence, and he ,vondered not a 
little at IllY s,vaggerillg; for during nlY residence at Leipzig, 
I had gaincd Inore of an insight into the requisitcs for the, 
la\v than I have hitherto taken occasion to state ill my narra- 
tive, though all I had acquired could only be reckoned as a 
· A Repetent is one of a class of persons to be found in the German 
universities, and who assist students in their studies. They are some- 
'what analogous to the English Tutors, but not precisely; for the latter 
render their aid befure the recitation, while the Repetent repeats with the 
student, in private, the lectures he has previously heard from the pro- 
Ïessor. Hence his name, which might be rendered Repeater, had we any 
. corresponding class of men in England or .'\merica, which would justify 
an English word.-American No!e, 
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general encyclopedical survey, and not as proper definite 
knowledge. University life, even if in the course of it ,ve nlay 
not have to boast of our o,vn proper industJ1"', neY8rthe1ess 
affords endless advantages in eycry kind of cultivation, be- 
cause ,ve are al,vays surrounded by nlen ,vho either possess 
or are seeking science, so that, even if unconsciously, ,ve arc 
constantly d.ra,ving sonle nourishment fronl such an atlllo- 
sphere. 
J\Iy repetent, after he had had patience ,vith nlY raInbling 
discourse for sonle tinle, gaye nle at last to understand that I 
must first of all keep nlY inlmediate object in Yie,v, ,vhich ,vas, 
to be exanlined, to take Iny degree, and then, perchance, to 
comnlence practice. "In order to stand the first," said he, 
" the subject is by no means investigated at large. It i5Þ in- 
quired ho,v and ,,,,hen a la,v arose, and ,vhat gave the internal 
or external occasion for it; there is no inquiry as to ho,v it 
has been altered by time and custoln, or ho,v far it has perhaps 
been perverted by false interpretation or the perverted usage of 
the courts. It is. in such investigations that learned nlcn quite 
peculiarly spend their lives; but ,ve inquire after that ,vhich 
exists at present, this ,ve stamp firmly on our nlelllory, that it 
may al,vays be ready when we ,vish to enlploy it for the use 
and defence of our clients. Thus ,ve qualify our young people 
for their future life, and the rest follo,,,,s in proportion to their 
talents and activity." I-Iereupon he handed nle his panlphlets., 
\vhich ,vere ,vritten in question and ans,ver, and in "\vhich I 
could have stood a pretty good examination at once, for I-Iopp's 
smaller la,,,,-catechism ,vas yet perfectly in my nlemory; the 
rest I supplicd ,vith some diligence, and, against nlY ,vill, 
qualified myself in the easiest nlanner as a candidate. 
But. since in this ,yay aU my o,vn activity in the study ,vas 
cut off,-for I had no sense for anything positiye, but ,vished 
to have everything eXplained historically, if not intel1igibly- 
I found for my po,vers a ,yieler field
 ,vhich I cmployed in 
thc nlost singular Dlanncr by deyoting lllyself to a nlatter of 
interest ,vhich ,vas accidently presented to me from "\vithollt. 
J\Ios t of nlY fcllow. - boarders ,vere Inedical students. 111ese, 
as is \yell kno,vn, are the only students ,vho zealously converse 
about thcir science and pl'ofes
ion even out of the hours of 
study. This lies in the nature of the case. The objC'cts of thcir 
endeavours arc the 1ll0St obyious to the senses, and at the same 
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time the highest, the most sinlple and the most conlplicated
 
l\ledicine employs the ,vhole man, for it occupies itself ,,
ith the 
whole man. All that the young nlan learns refers directly to an 
inlportant, dangerous indeed, but yet in nlany respects lucrative 
practice. lIe therefore devotes himself passionately to what- 
ever is to be kno,Vll and to be done, partly because it is inter.. 
esting in itself, partly because it opens to him the joyous 
prospect of independence and ,vealth. 
At table then I heard nothing but medical conversations, just 
as formerly in the boarding-house of Hofrath Lud,vig. In our 
,valks and in om pleasme-parties likewise not much else ,vas 
talked about; for my fellow-boarders, like good fello,vs, had 
also becolne my companions at other times, and they were 
ahvays joined on all sides by persons of like lninds and like 
studies. 'The medical faculty in general shone above the others, 
with respect both to the celebrity of the professors and the 
number of the students, and I ,vas the more easily borne along 
by the stream, as I had just so nluch knowlege of all these 
things that lllY desire for science could soon be increased and 
inflamed. At the commencement of the second half-year, 
therefore, I attended a course on chemistry by Spielmann, an- 
other on anatolny by Lobstein, and proposed to be right indus- 
trious, because by my singular preliminary or rather extra 
kno,vledge, I had already gained some respect and confidence 
in our society. 
Yet this dissipation and dismemberment of my studies ,vas 
not enough, they were to be once more seriously disturbed; 
for a renlarkable political event set everything in motion, and 
procured us a tolerable succession of holidays. l\larie An- 
toinette, Archduchess of Austria and Queen of France, was to 
pass through Strasburg on her road to Paris. The solelnnities 
by which the people are made to take notice that there is great- 
ness in the world, were busily and abundantly prepared, and 
especially remarkable to me 'w"as the building which stood on 
an island in the Rhine bet,veen the two bridges, erected for 
her reception and for surrendering her into the hands of her 
husband's ambassadors. It ,vas but slightly elevated above the 
ground, had in the centre a grand saloon, 011 each side smaller 
ones; then followed other chambers, which extended SOlne- 
what backwards. 
nough, had it been more durably built, it 
might have answered very ,vell as a l>leasure-house for l)ersollb 
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of rank. But that ,vhich particularly interested lue, and 
for ,vhich I did not grudge many a büsel (a little silyer coin 
then current) in order to procure a repeated entrance froIll the 
porter, ,vas the embroidered tapestry ,vith ,,
hich th('y had 
lined the ,,,hole interior. Here, for the first tÎ111C, I sa \v a 
specinlen of those tapestries ,vorked after RafFaelle's cartoons, 
and this sight ,vas for me of very decided influence, as I be... 
came acquainted ,vith the true and the perfect on a large scale, 
though only in copies. I ,vent and came, and c:une and ,vent, 
and could not satiate lliJrself ,vith looking; nay, a vain endea-, 
your troubled me, because I would ,villingly have conlpre- 
hended ,vhat interested me in so extraordinary a manner. I 
found these side-chambers highly delightful and refreshing, 
but the chief saloon so nluch the more shocking. This had 
been hung with many larger, Inore brilliant and richer hang- 
ings, "rhich were surrounded with cro\vded ornaments, ,vorked 
after pictures by the modern French. 
N o,v I Dlight perhaps have reconciled myself to this style 
also, as nlY feelings, like my judgment, did not readily reject 
anything entirely; but the su
iect ,vas excessively revolting 
to nle. 'I'hese pictures contained the history of Jason, l\Iedea, 
and Crensa, and therefore an exanlple of the nlost unhappy 
marriage. To the left of the throne ,vas seen the b-rid.e strug.. 
gling with the most horrible death, surrounded by persons full 
of sy.alpathizing ,voe; to the right was the father, hOTI"ified at 
the murdered babes before his feet; ,vhilst the Fury, in her 
dragon-car, drove along into the air. And that the horrible 
and atrocious should not lack something absurd, the ,vhite tail 
of that magic bull flourished out on the right-hand fronl be- 
hind the red velvet of the gold-embroidered back of the throne, 
while the fire-spitting beast himself, and the Jason ,vho was 
fighting ,vith him, "
ere completely covered by the sun1ptuouS 
drapery. 
Here all the maxims which I had made my own in Oeser's 
school were stirring ,vi thin my bosom. It ,vas ,vithout proper 
selection and juclglllent, to begin 
rith, that Christ and the 
apostles ,vere brought Ínto the side-halls of a nuptial building, 
and doubtless the size of the chambers had guided the royal 
tapestry-keeper.. TIlis, ho'vever, I ,villingly forgaye, because 
it had turned out so much to my advantage; but a blunder like 
thatin the gl"and saloon put me altogether out of lilY self-posses... 
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sion, and ,vith aninlation and vehemence I called on my com- 
rades to ,vitness such a crime against taste and feeling. 
" 'Vhat!" cried I, ,vithout regarding the bystanders, "is it 
permitted so thoughtlessly to place before the eyes of a young 
queen, at her first setting foot in her dOlniniolls, the represen- 
tation of the most horrible marriage that perhaps ,vas ever 
consulllluated ! Is there then anlong the }"'rench architects, 
decorators, upholsterers, not a single man ,vho understands 
that pictures represent sOlnething, that pictures ,york upon 
the mind and feelings, that they TIlake impressions, that they 
excite forebodings! It is just the saIne as if they had sent the 
most ghastly spectre to meet this beauteous and pleaslu'e-Iov- 
ing lady at the very frontiers!" I kno,v not ,vhat I said besides; 
enough, my comrades tried to quiet me and to remove Inc out 
of the house, that there might be no offence. They then 
assured me that it ,vas not everybody's concern to look for 
significance in pictures; that to thelnselves, at least, nothing 
of the sort ,vould have occurred, while the ,vhole population of 
Strasburg and the vicinity which ,vas to throng thither, ,vonld 
no more take such crotchets into their heads than the queen 
herself and her court. 
I yet remember ,veIl the beauteous and lofty mien, as cheer- 
ftù as it ,vas Ï1nposing, of this youthful lady. Perfectly visible 
to us all in her glass calTiage, she seenled to be jesting ,vith 
her felnale attendants, in familiar conversation, about the 
throng that poured forth to meet her train. In the evening 
,ve roalned through the streets to look at the various illumi- 
nated buildings, but especially the glo,ving spire of the minster, 
,vith ,vhich, both near and in the distance, ,ve could not suffi- 
ciently feast our eyes. 
The queen pursued her way; the country people dispersed, 
and the city ,vas soon quiet as ever. Before the queen's 
arrival, the very rational regulation had been nlade, that no 
defornled persons, no cripples nor disgusting invalids, should 
sho,v thenlselves on her route. People joked about this, and 
I made a little French poem in ,vhich I compared the advent 
of Christ, ,vho seenled to ,vander upon the ,vorld l)articularly 
on account of the sick and the laIne, ,vith the arrival of the 
queen, ,vho scared these unfortunates a,vay. l\ly friends let 
it pass; a Frenchman, on the contrary, ,vho lived ,vith us, 
criticised the language and metre ycry unmercifully, although, 
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as it seelllec1, ,vith too llluch foundation, and I do not remem- 
ber that I evcr nlade a French poem after,vards. 
Scarcely had the ne,vs of the queen's happy arrival rung 
from the capital, than it ,vas follo,ved by the horrible intelli- 
gence that, o,ving to an oversight of the police during the 
festal fire,vorks, an infinite nUlnber of persons, ,vith horses anel 
carriages, had been destroyed in a street obstructed by build- 
ing lnaterials, and that the city, in the mid
t of the nuptial 
solenlllities, had been plunged into nlourning and sorro,v. 
They attempted to conceal the extent of the nlisfortune, both 
fronl the young royal pair and froln the ,vorld, by burying the 
dead in secret, so that In any families ,vere convinced only by 
the ceaseless absence of their melnbers that they, too, had been 
swept off by this a,vflù event. That, on tIns occasion, those 
ghastly figlu'"es in the grand saloon again came viviclly before 
my mind, I need scarcely mention; for everyone kno,vs ho,v 
po,verful certain moral inlpressions are, ,vhen they embody 
themselves, as it ,vere, in those of the senses. 
This occurrence was, ho,vever, destined moreover to place 
my friends in anxiety and trouble by nleans of a prank in ,vhich 
I indulged. Among us young people ,vho had been at Leip- 
zig, there had been maintained ever after,vards a certain itch 
for imposing on and in some ,yay mystifying one another. 
'Vith this ,vanton love of Inischief I "'Tote to a friend in 
Frankfort (he ,vas the one ,yho had amplified my poem on 
the cake-baker Hendel, applied it to j}Iedon, and caused its 
general circulation), a letter dated from Versailles, in which I 
informed hinl of my happy arrival there, my participation in 
the solemnities, and other things of the kind, but at the same 
time enjoined the strictest secrecy. I must here remark that, 
from the time of that trick ,vhich had caused us so luuch annoy- 
ance, our little Leipzig society had accustonled itself to perse- 
cute him from time to tinle ,vith mystifications, and this espe- 
cially as he 'vas the drollest nlan in the ,vorld, and 'vas never 
more amiable than ,vhen he 'vas discovering the cheat into 
,vhich he had deliberately been led. Shortly after I had "Tittcn 
this letter, I ,vent on a little journey and remained absent about 
a fortnight. l\lcan,vhile the l1e,vs of that disaster had reached 
Frankfort; IUY friend believed Ine in Paris, and his affection 
led him to 3pprehend that I n1Ïght have bpen involved ill the 
cala..lllity. He inquired of my parents and other persons to 
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\VhOln I was accustolned to ,vrite, whether any letters had ar- 
rived, and as it ,vas just at the time ,vhen my journey kept me 
frOTIl sending any, they ,vere altogether wanting. I-Ie "yent 
a"bout in the greatest uneasiness, and at last told the matter in 
conn dence to our nearest friends, who ,vere now in equal 
anxiety. Fortunately this conjecture did not reach Iny parents 
until a letter had arrived, announcing DIY return to Strasburg. 

f y young friends ,yore satisfied to learn that I 'vas alive, but re- 
mained firnIly convinced that I had been at Paris in the interim. 
The affectionate intelligence of the solicitude they Lad felt on 
my account affected me so much that I vo,ved to leave off such 
trfcks for ever, but, lmfortunately, I haye often since allowed 
myself to be guilty of something similar. Real life fi'eq1Jently 
loses its brilliancy to such a degree, that one is lnany a time 
forced to polish it up again ,vith the varnish of fiction. 
'This mighty stream of courtly magnificence had no,v flowed 
by, anrl had left in me no other longing than after those 
tapestries of Raffaelle, .which I would willingly have gazed at, 
revered, ntty, adored, every day and every hour. Fortunately, 
my passionate endeavolli"s succeeded in interesting several per- 
sons of' consequence in them, so that they were taken do,yn 
and packed up as late as possible. 'Ve now gave ourselves 
up again to our quiet, easy routine of the university and society, 
and in the latter the Actuary Salznlann, president of our table, 
continued to be the general pedagogue. His intelligence, 
con1plaisance, and dignity, which he ahvays contriyed to main. 
tain amid all the jests, and often eyen in the little extravagances 
,vhich he allowed us, made him beloved and respected by the 
,vhole cOJnpany, and I could mention but fe,v instances ,vhere 
he showed his serious displeasure, or interposed ,vith authority 
in little quarrels and disputes. Yet among them all I was the 
one ,vho most attached myself to him, and he was not less 
inclined to COIiverse ,vith me, as he found me more variously 
accomplished than the others, and not so one-sided in judg- 
ment. I also followed his directions in external lllatters, so 
that he could, without hesitation, publicly ackno,vledge me as 
his companion and comrade: for although he only filled an 
office ,vhich seems to be of little influence, he adn1Ïnistercd it 
in a Jl1anner ,vhich redounded to his highest honolu'. He ,vas 
actuary to the Court of "\\Tards (Pupillen-CollegÙun), and there, 
indeed, like the perpetual secretary of an uniyersity, he had, 
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properly speaking, the management of affairs in his own hands. 
No,v as he had conducted this business ,vith the greatest exact.. 
ness for many years, there ,vas no family, from the first to the 
last, "rhich did not owe him its gratitude; as indeed scarcely 
anyone in the ,vhole adnlinistration of government can earn 
Dlore blessings or Dlore curses than one ,vho takes charge of 
the orphans, or, on the contrary, squanders or suffcrs to be 
squandered their property and goods. 
'rhe Strasburgers are passionate walkers, and they have a 
good right to be so. Let one turn one's steps as one will, one 
finds pleasure-grounds, partly natural, partly adorned by art 
in ancient and modern times, all of them visited and enjoyed 
by a cheerful, merry little people. But 'v hat made the sight 
of a great number of pedestrians still more agreeable here than 
in other places, ,vas the various costume of the fair sex. The 
midcUe class of city girls yet retained the hair t\visted up and 
secured by a large pin; as ,veil as a certain close style of dress, 
in which anything like a train would have been unbecoming; 
and the pleasant part of it was, that this costume did not differ 
violently according to the rank of the wearer; for there ,vere 
still some families of opulence and distinction, ,yho ,vould not 
pcrnlit their daughters to deviate from this costume. The rest 
followed the French fashion, and this party made SODle prose- 
lytes every year. Salzmann had many acquaintances and an 
entrance every,vhere; a very pleasant circumstance for his 
cOlnpanion, especially in summer, for good company and re- 
freshment ,vere found in all the public gardens far and near, 
and more than one invitation for this or that pleasant day ,vas 
received. On one such occasion I fOlmd an opportunity to 
recolnmend myself very rapicUy to a family,vhich I wa:s visit- 
ing for only the second time. We ,vere invited, and arrived 
at the appointed hour. 'I'he company ,vas not large; some 
played and SOlne ,valked as usual. After,vards, ,vhen they 
,,"'ere to go to supper, I sa,v our hostess and her sister speaking 
to each other with animation, and as if in a peculiar embar- 
r3-ssment. I accosted thenl and said: " I have indeed no right, 
ladies, to force Inysclf into your secrets; but perhaps I may 
be able to give you good council, or even to serve you." Upon 
this they disclosed to me their painful dilemma: namely, that 
they had invited t,yelve persons to table, and that just at that 
moment a relation had returned fi
om a journey, who no\v, as the 
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thirteenth, ,vould be a fatal 'Jncmento 'Jì
ori, if not for hi Ins elf, 
yet certainly for somè of the guests. "The case is very casily 
mended," replied. I; "perlllit 1ne to take IllY leave, and stipu- 
late for indenlnification." As they \vere persons of consequence 
and good- breeding, they ,vould by no 1neans allo,v this, but 
sent about in the neighbolu
hood to find a fourteenth. I 
suffûred thel11 t.o do so, yet ,vhen I saw the servant cOIning in at 
the garden-gate ,vithout having effected his errand, I stole 
(1\vay and spent my evening pleasantly uuder the olll linden- 
trees of the \Vanzenau. That this self-denial ,vas richly repaid 
me ,vas a yerv natural conseauence. 
A certain kind of generai"' society is not to be thought of 
,vithout card-playing. Salznlalill rene\ved the good instruc- 
tions of ThIadrune BÖhme, and I ,vas the III ore docile as I had 
really seen that by this little sacrifice, if it be one, one may 
procure oneself n1uch pleasure, and eycn a greater freedom 
in society than one ,vould other,vise enjoy. 1
he old piquet, 
,vhich had gone to sleep, ""as again looked out; I learned 
,vhist; I made 111yself, according to the directions of Iny ThIentor, 
a card-purse, ,vhich ,vas to relnain lmtouched under all cir- 
cumstances; and I no,v found opportunity to spendlnost of 
my evenings ,vith n1Y friend in the best circles, ,,,,here, for the 
most part
 t.hey ,vished 1ne ,yell, and pardoned nlany a little 
irregularity, to ,vhich, nevertheless, my friend, though kindly 
enough, used to call my attention. 
But that I Inight experience s)"1.11bolicaUy ho,y much one, 
even in externals, has to adapt oneself to society, and direct 
oneself according to it, I ,vas conlPplled to sOlllf\thing ,,-hich 
seemed to me the lllOst disagreeable thing in the ,vorld. I had 
really very fine hair, but IllY Strasburg hair-dresser at once 
assured ll1e that it ,vas cut Inuch too short behind, and that it 
,vould be ilnpossible to lllake a friz'llre of it in ,vhich I could 
sho,v myself, since nothing but a fe\v short curls in front ,vere 
decreed la,yful, and. all the rest, from the cro,vn, nlust be tied 
up in a queue or a hair-bag. Nothing "'.vas left but to put up 
,vith false hair till the natural gro,vih ,vas again restored 
according to the demands of the tiule. 1-Ie promised n1e that 
nobody should ever renlark this innocent cheat (against ,vhich 
I ol
ectecl at first very earnestly), if I could resolve upon it 
immediately. 1-Ie kept his ,verd, and. I ,vas ahvays looked upon 
as the )"oung man ,vho had the best and the best-dressed head 
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of hair. But as I was obliged to remain thus propped up and 
po,vdered fronl early in the nlorning, and at the same time to 
take care not to betray my false ornarnent by heating myself 
or by violent motions, this restraint in fact contributed much to 
my behaving for a time more quietly and politely, and accus- 
tomed me to going ,vith my hat under myarnl, and conse- 
quently in shoes and stockings also; ho,vever I did not venture 
to neglect ,,"earing understockings of fine leather, as a defence 
against the Rhine gnats, ,vhich, on the fine sumnler evenings, 
generally spread themselves over the meado,ys and gardens 
If no,v, under these circunlstances, a. violent bodily motion ,vas 
denied TIle, our social conversations certainly bccanle 1110re and 
1110re animated and impassioned; indeed they ""ere the most 
interesting in ,vhich I had hitherto ever borne part. 
"Tith my way of feeling and thinking, it cost nle nothing 
to let everyone pass for ,,"hat he ,vas, nay, for that which he 
"\vished to pass for, and thus the frankness of a fresh youthful 
heart, ,vhich manifested itself ahnost for the first time in its 
full bloom, made me nlany friends and adherents. Our com- 
pany of boarders increased to about t,venty persons, and as 
Salzmann kept up his accustomed order, evcrything con- 
tinued in its old routine; nay, the conversation was almost 
more decorous, as everyone had to be on his guard before 
several. ...t\.mong the ne,v COlllers, ,vas a man ,,,ho particu- 
larly interested nIe; his name ,vas J UNG, the same ,,,,ho after- 
,,"ard8 became kno"T}l under th
 name of STILLING. In spite 
of an antiquat.ed dress, his form had somethillg delicat.e about 
it, ,vith a certain sturdiness. A bag-,vig did not disfigure 
his significant and pleasing countenancc. His voice ,vas 
mild, ,vithout being soft and ,veak; it became evcn nlelodious 
and po,vcrful as soon as lùs ardour ,vas roused, ,vhich ,vas 
very easily done. On learning t.o kno,v him better, one 
found in him a sound common-sense, ,vhich rested on feeling, 
and therefore took its tone fronl the affections and passions, 
and from this very fecling sprang an enthusiasm for the good, 
the true, and the just, in the greatest possible purity. For 
the course of this man's life had been very simple, and yet 
cro"ided with events and ,yith manifold activity. l'he element 
of his energy ,vas an indestructible faith Ül God, and in an 
assistance flowing immediately from hinl, ,,,,hich evidently 
manifested itself in an uninterrupted providence, and in an 
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unfailing deliverance out of all troubles and from every evil. 
J ung had luadc lllany such experiences in his life, and they 
had often been repeated of late in Strasburg, so that, "With 
the greatest cheerfuhless
 he led a life frugal indeed, but free 
from care; and devoted himself IllOst earnestly to his studies, 
-3lthough he could not reckon upon any certain subsistence from 
one quarter to another. In his youth, ,vhen on a fair "\vay to 
become a charcoal burner, he took up the trade of a tailor, and 
after he had instructed himseJf, at the same time, in higher 
matters, his kno,y]edge-Ioving mind drove him to the occupa- 
tion of schoolmaster. This attempt failed, and he returned 
to his trade, from which, ho,vever, since everyone felt for 
him confidence and affection, he ,vas repeatedly called a,vay, 
again to take a place as priyate tutor. But for his most in- 
ternal and peculiar training he had to thank t.hat ,vide-spread 
class of men ,vJ:o sought out their salvation 011 their O'Vll re- 
sponsibilty, and who, while they strove to edify themselves by 
reading the Scriptures and good books, and by mutual exhorta- 
tion and confession, thereby attained a degree of cultivation 
,vhich must excite slu-prise. For,vhile the interest ,vhich always 
accompanied them and ,yhich maintained them in fello,yship, 
rested on the simplest foundation of morality, ,vell-,vishing 
.and ",veIl-doing, the deviations ,vhich cOlùd take place ,vith 
men of such limited circumstances ,yere of little importance, 
and hence their consciences, for the most part, remained clear, 
and thcir minds commonly cheerful; so there arose no artifi- 
cial, but a truly natural culture, ,vhich yet had this advantage 
over others, that it ,vas suitable to all ages and ranks, and 
""as generally social by its nature. For this reason, too, these 
persons ,vere, in their o,vn circle, truly eloquent, and capable 
of expressing themselves appropriately and pleasingly on all the 
tenderest and best concerns of the heart. N ow the good J lUlg 
,vas in thi
 very case. Among a fe,v persons, ,vho, if not 
exactly like-minded with himself, did not declare thenlselves 
averse froln his mode of thought, he was found not only talka- 
tive but eloquent; in particular, he related the history of 
his life in the nlost delightful manner, and knew ho,v to 
make all the circumstances plainly and vividly present to his 
listencrs. I pcrsuaded hilll to "\vrite thelll do,vn, and he 
promised he ",voulò. do so. But because in his ,yay of ex- 
l)ressing himself he was like a somnambulist, whom OIle dare 
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not call, lest he sholùd fall from his elevation, or like a gentle 
stream, to y{hich one dare oppose nothing, lest it should foam, 
so was he often forced to feel uncomfortable in a more nume- 
"l'OUS company. His faith tolerated no doubt, and his convic- 
tion no jest. And if in friendly comnlilllication he ,vas inex- 
haustible, everything came to a standstill with him when he 
suffered contradiction. I usually helped him through on such 
occasions, for ,vhich he repaid me ,vith honest affection. 
Since his mode of thought was nothing strange to me) but on 
the contrary I had already beconle accurately acquainted with 
it in Iny "very best friends of both sexes, and since, more-over 
 
it generally interested me ,vith its naturalness and naz"veté, he 
found himself on the very best terms ,vith Ine. The bent of his 
mind ",Tas pleasing to me, and his ,vondrous faith in nliracles, 
which was so useftù to him, I left unmoÌested. Salzmann 
like, vise behaved towards him with forbearance,-I say ,vith 
forbearance, for Salzmann, in conformity ,vith his character, 
his natural disposition, his age and circunlstances, cOlùd not 
but stand and continue on the side of the rational, or rather 
the common-sense Clu"istians, "Those religion properly rester! 
on the rectitude of their characters, and a malÙY indepen- 
dence, and ,vho therefore did not like to Ineddle or havc any- 
thing to do ,vith feelings ,vhich might easily have led them 
into glOOlll, or ,vith mysticism, ,vhich Iuight easily have led 
them into the dn-rk. This class, too, ,vas respectable and 
numerous; aU men of honour and capacity understood each 
other, and "Tere of the like persua sion, as ,yell as of the 
same mode of life. 
LERSE, likewise our fello"tv -boarder, also belonged to this 
number; a perfectly upright young luan, and, ,vith linlited 
gifts of fortune, frugal and exact. His manner of life and 
housekeeping yv-as the closest I eyer knew among students. 
lIe .dressed l}imself the neatest of us all, and yet ahvays ap- 
peared in the same clothes; but he Inannged his wardrobe 
,vith the greatest care, kept eyerything about him. clean, ana 
required all things in ordinary life to go according to his 
example. fIe never happened to lean an)\vhere, or to prop 
his elbo,von the table; he never forgot to nlark his tabIe- 
napkin, and. it al,vays ,vent ill ,vith the maid ,,,,hen the chairs 
"vere not f01Ulc1 perfectly clean. "Tith all this; he had nothing 
stiff in his exterior. lIe spoke cordially, ,vith precise and 
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dry liycliness, in ,vhich a light.ironical joke ,vas yery be.. 
coming. In figure, he ,vas ,veIl-built, slender, and of fair 
height, his face ,vas pock-pitted and homely, his little blue 
eyes cheerful and penetrating. As he had cause to tutor Ug 
in so many respects, ,ve let him be our fencing -nlaster besides; 
for he dre,v a very fine rapier, and it seemed to give him 
sport to playoff upon us, on this occasion, all the pedantry of 
this profession. l\Ioreover, ,ve really profited by hÏ1n, and had 
to thank hiIn for lllany sociable hours, ,vhich he induced us to 
sl)cnd in good exercise and practice. 
By all these peculiarities, Lerse completely qualified himself 
for the office of arbitrator and umpire in all the small and 
great quarrels ,vhich happened, though but rarely, in our 
circle, and ,vhich Salzmann could not hush up in his fatherly 
Vtay. 'Vithout the external forms, ,,"hich do so lnuch lnischief 
in uniycrsitics, \ve represented a society bound together by 
circumstances and good-feeling, ,yhich others might occasion.. 
ally touch, but into which they could not intrude. Now, in 
his judglnent of internal piques, Lerse ahvays sho,ved the 
greatest impartiality, and ,vhcll the affair could no longer be 
settled by ,yords and explanations, he kne\v ho,y to con- 
duct the desired satisfhction, in an honourable ,yay, to a 
harmless issue. In this no man 'vas more clever than he ; 
indeed, he often used to say, that since heaven had destined 
him for a hero neither in 'val' nor in loyc, he ,vould be con- 
tent, both in rOlnances and fighting, ,vith the part of second. 
Since he remained the sanle throughout, and n1Ïght be re- 
garded as a true model of a good and steady disposition, the 
conception of him stan1ped itself as deeply as anliably upon 
me; and "Then I "Tote Götz 'Con Berlicltingen, I felt nlyself 
induced to set up a Inenlorial of our friendship, and to give 
the gallant fellow, ,vho kne'v how to subordinate himself in 
so dignified a manner, the name of Franz Lerse. 
'Vhile no,v, by his constant humorous dryness, he con- 
tinued al,vays to remind us of \\That one o,vecl to oneself and 
to others, and ho,v one ought to behave in order to live at 
peace with men as long as possible, and thus gain a certain 
position to,vards then1, I had to fight, both in,vardly and out- 
,vardly, ,vith quite diffi
rent circlllllstances and adversaries, 
being at strife vlÍth myself, ,vith the dbjccts around mc, and even 
,vith the elements. I found myself in a state of health ,vhich 
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furthered me sufficiently in all that I would and should under... 
take; only there was a certain irritability left behind, ,vhich 
did not al,vays let me be in equilibrium. A loud sound ,vas dis- 
ag-reeable to me, diseased objects awakened in me loathing and 
horror. But I was especially troubled by a giddiness ,yhich 
came over me every time that I looked down from a height. 
All these infirmities I tried to remedy, and, indeed, as I wished 
to lose no time, in a some,vhat violent ,yay. In the evening, 
,vhen they beat the tattoo, I went near the multitude of drums, 
the po,verful rolling and beating of ,vhich might have made 
()ne's heart burst in one s bosom. All alone I ascended the 
highest pinnacle of' the minster spire, and sat in what is called 
the neck, under the nob or crOWìl, for a quarter of an hour, 
before I "Tould venture to step out again into the open air, 
'\vhere, standing upon a platform scarce an ell square, ,vithout 
any particular holding, one sees the boundless prospect before, 
while the nearest objects and ornalnents conceal the church, 

lnd everything upon and above ,vhich one stands. It is exactly 
as if one saw oneself carried up into the air in a balloon. Such 
troublesome and painful sensations I repeated until the ÎIn- 
pression became quite indifferent to me, and I have since then 
derived great advantage from this training, in mOlultain travels 
and geological studies, and on great buildings, ,vhere I have 
vied ,vith the carpenters in running over the bare beams and the 
cornices of the edifice, and even in ROIne, where one must run 
similar risks to obtain a nearer view of important ,yorks of 
art. Anatomy, also, ,\yas of double va.lue to me, as it taught 
ine to tolerate the most repulsive sights, ,.vhile I satisfied my 
thirst for lrnowledge. And thus I attended, also, the clinical 
COtÎrse of the elder Doctor Ehrmann, as ,veIl as the lectures 
of his son on obstetrics, ,vith the double vie,y of becorr1Ïng 
acquainted ,vith all conditions, and of freeing myself from all 
apprehension as to repulsive things. And I have actually 
succeeded so far, that nothing of this kind could ever put me 
out of my se1f- possession. But I sought to steel myself not 
only against these impressions on the senses, but also against 
the infections of the Ì1nagination. The a,vftù and shudàcring 
impressions of the darkness in chlu'chyards, solitary places, 
churches and chapels by night, and ,vhatever may be connectccl 
with them, I contrived to render like,vise indifferent; and 
in this, also, I went so far that day and night, and eyery 
y 
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locality, were quite the same to me; so that even ,vhen, in 
later times, a desire came over Ine once more to feel in such 
scenes the pleasing shudder of youth, I could scarcely force 
this, in any degree, by the strangest and most fearful imagcF-'o 
which I called up. i 
In my efforts to free Inyself froln the pressure of the too- 
gloomy · and powerftÙ, ,vhich continued to rule ,vithin me, 
and seemed to me sometimes as strength, sometimes as ,veak- 
ness, I ,vas thoroughly assisted by that open, social, stirring 
manner of life, which attracted me more and more, to which 
I accustomed myself, and ,vhich I at last learned to enjoy 
",vith perfect freedom. It is not difficult to remark in the 
world, that man feels himself lnost freely and most perfectly 
rid of his o,vn failings; ,vhen he represents to himself the 
faults of others, and expatiates upon them ,vith complacent 
censoriousness. It is a tolerably pleasant sensation even to 
set ourselves above our equals by disapprobation and misre- 
presentation, for which reason good society, whether it con- 
sists of few or many, is Inost delighted with it. But nothing' 
equals the comfortable self. complacency, ",.hen ,ve erect 
ourselves into judges of onr superiors, and of those who are 
set over us,-of princes and statesmen, when ,ve find public 
institutions unfit and injudicious, only consider the possible 
and actual obstacles, and l"ecognise neither the greatness of 
the invention, nor the co-operation which is to be expected 
from time and circumstances in every undertaking. 
'Vhoever remembers the condition of the French kingdom, 
and is accurately and circumstantially acquainted ,vith it from 
later writings, ,vill easily figure to himself ho,v, at that time, 
in the Alsatian semi-France, people used to talk about the king 
and his ministers, about the COUl'Í and court-favourites. 
These ,vere new subjects for nlY loye of instructing Inyself, 
and very yvelcome ones to nlY pertness and youthful conceit. 
I obs
rved everything 
ccurately, noted it do\-ro industriously, 
and I no,v see, from the little that is left, tbat such ace-ounts, 
although onìy put together on the moment, out of fables and 
lillcertain general rumours, always have a certain value in 
after-times, because they scrye to confront and compare the 
secret made knO'Vll at last '\vith what ,vas then already dis- 
covered. and public, and the judgments of contemporaries, 
_ true or false, with the convictions of :posterity. 
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Striking, and daily before the eyes of us street-Ioungers, 
,vas the project for beautifying the city; the execution of 
which, according to draughts and plans, began in the strangest 
fashion to pass from sketches and plans into reality. Inten- 
dant Gayot had undertaken to new-lllodcl the angular and 
uneven lanes of Strasburg, and to lay the foundations of a 
respectable, handsome city, regulated by line and level. 
Upon this, Blondel, a Parisian architect, drew a plan, by 
which an hundred and forty householders gained ill room, 
eighty lost, and the rest ren1ained in their former condition. 
This plan, which was accepted, but was not to be put into 
execution at once, was no,v to approach completion in the 
course of time, aDd, meanwhile, the city oddly enough 
,vavered bet,veen form and formlessness. If, for instance, a 
crooked side of a street ,vas to be straightened, the first man 
who felt disposed to build moved for,vard to the appointed line ; 
perhaps, too, his next neighbour; but perhaps, also, the third 
or fourth resident from him, by which projections the most 
awk,vard recesses were left, like front court-yards, before the 
houses in the background. They ,yould not use for
e, yet with- 
out compulsion they would never have got on; on ,vhich account 
no man, ,vhen his house was once condemned, ventlITed to 
improve or replace anything that related to the street. All 
these strange accidental inconveniences gave to us rambling 
idlers the most ,,'"elcome opportunity of practising our ridi. 
clùe, of making proposals, in the manner of Behrisch, for 
accelerating the completion, and of constantly doubting the 
possibility of it, although many a ne".ly-erected handsome 
building should have brought us to other thoughts. How 
far that project ,yas advanced by the length of time, I cannot 
say. 
Another subject on ,,,,hich the Protestant Strasburgers liked 
to converse was the expulsion of the Jesuits. These fathers" 
as soon as the city had fallen to the share of the }-'rench, had 
made their appearance and sought a domic'llÙl'J'n. But they 
soon extended themselves and built a magnificent college, 
,vhich bordered so closely on the minster that the back of the 
ehurch covered a third part of its front. It was to be a com- 
plete quadrangle, and have a garden in the middle; three 
sides of it were fmished. It is of stone, and solid, like all the 
buildings of these fathers. That the Protestants ".ere pushed 
Y2 
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hard, if not oppressed by them, lay in the plan of the society, 
which made it a duty to restore the old religion in its ,vhole 
compass. Their fall, therefore, awakened the greatest satis.. 
faction in the opposite party, and people saw, not ,vithout 
pleasure, how they sold their ,vines, carried away their books, 
and the building was assigned to another, perhaps less active 
order. Ho,v glad are men ,vhen they get rid of an opponent, 
or only of a guardian; and the herd does not reflect that where 
there is no dog, it is exposed to ,volves. 
N ow, since every city must have its tragedy, at which 
children and children's children shudder, so in Strasburg fre- 
quent n1ention ,vas made of the unfortunate Prætor I(ling- 
ling" who, after he had mounted the highest step of earthly 
felicity, rtùed city and country with almost absolute po,ver, 
and enjoyed all that wealth, rank, and influence could afford, 
had at last lost the favour of the court, and ,yas dragged up 
to ans"'"er for all in which he had been indulged hitherto; 
Jlay, ,yas even thrown into prison, where, more than seventy 
)Tears old, he died an ambiguous death. 
This and other tales, that knight of St. Louis, our fellow- 
boarder, kne,v ho,v to tell with passion and animation, for 
which reason I was fond of accompanying him in his ,valks, 
unlike the others, who avoided such invitations, and left me 
alone ,vith him. As ,vith ne,v acquaintances I generally 
suffered myself to go on for a long tÏ1ne ,vithout thinking 
much about them or the effect which they ,vere exercising 
upon me, so I only remarked gradually that his stories and 
opinions rather unsettled and confused, than instructed and 
enlightened llle. I never kne,y ,vhat to make of him, al- 
though the riddle might easily have been solved. He be- 
longed to the many to ,vholn life offers no results, and who 
therefore, from first to last, exert themselves on individual 
objects. lJnfortunately he had, ,vith this, a decided desire, 
na"y, eVtn passion for 
editating, without baving any capacity 
for thinking; and in such men a particular notion easily fixes 
itself fast, ,vhich may be regarded as a mental disease. To 
euch a fixed vie,v he al"rays came back again, and 'vas thus 
in the long-run excessively tiresome. He used bitterly to 
complain of the decline of his memory, especially with regard 
to the latest events, and maintained by a logic of his o,vn, that 
cll y i:rtue springs from a good_memory, . and all vice j on the 
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contrary, from forgetfulness. This doctrine he contrived to 
can'v out ,vith much acuteness; as, indeed, everything can be 
mai
tained ,vhen one permits oneself to use ,yords altogether 
vaguely, and to employ and apply them in a sense no,v wider, 
no,v narro"rer, now closer, no\v more remote. 
At first it ,vas amusing to hear him; nay, his persuasive- 
ness even astonished us. We fancied we were standing befor
 
a rhetorical sophist, ,vho for jest and practice knew ho,v to give 
a fair appearance to the strangest things. Unfortunately this 
first impression blunted itself but too soon; for at the end of 
every discourse, manage the thing as I ,vould, the man came 
back again to the same theme. He ,vas not to be held fast 
to older events, although they interested him,-,although he 
had them present to his mind with their minutest circum- 
stances. Indeed he ,vas often, by a small circumstance, 
snatched out of the middle of a wild historical narrativt, and 
thrust into his detestable favourite thought. 
One of our afternoon ,valks was particularly unfortunate in 
this respect; the account of it may stand here instead of 
similar cases, which might weary, if not vex the l-eader. 
On the way through the city ,ve were met by an old female 
mendicant, ,vho by her beggings and importunities disturbed 
him in his story. "Pack yourself off, old witch!" said he, 
and ,valkcd by. She shouted after him the ,veIl-known 
retort, OlÙY some,vhat changed, since she sa,v,vell that the 
unfriendly man ,vas old hilnsclf,-" If you did not ,vish to be 
old, you should have had yourself hanged in your youth!" 
lIe turned round violently, and I feaTed a scene. "Hanged!" 
cried he, "have myself hanged! No, that could not have 
been; I was too honest a fellow for that; but hang myself- 
hang up my o,vn self-that is true-that I should have done; 
I should have turned a charge of powdcr against myself, that 
I might not live to see that I am not even ,vorth that any 
DJ.ore." 'fhe woman stood as if petrified; but he continued, 
h You have said a great truth, witch-mother! and as they have 
neither dro,vned nor burned you yet, you shall l)e paid for 
your proverb." He handed her a büsel, a coin not usually 
given to a beggar. 
'Ve had erossed over the first Rhine-bridge, and ,vere going 
to the inn ,,-here ,ve meant to stop, and I was trying to lead 
him back to our previous conversation, when, unexpectedly, 
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a ,--ery pretty girl met us on the pleasant foot-path, remained 
standlng before us, bowed prettily and cried: "Eh, eh! 
captain, where áre :you going?" and whatever else is usually 
said on such an occasion. "Mademoiselle," replied he, some- 
what embarrassed, " I know not -" " How?" said she, 
with 
raceful astonishlnent, "do you forget your friends so 
soon? :, The ,vord " forget" fretted him; he shook his head 
and replied, peevishly enough, "Truly, mademoiselle, I did 
not know -!" She no,," retorted with some humour, yet 
very temperately: "Take care, captain, I may mistake you 
another time!" And so she hurried past, taking huge strides, 
without looking round. At once my fello,v-traveller struck 
his forehead with both his fists: "0 ,vhat an ass I am!" ex- 
claimed he, "what an old ass I am! No,v, you see whether I 
am right or not." And then, in a very violent manner, he 
went on with his usual sayings and opinions, in ,vhich this case 
still more confirmed him. I cannot and would not repeat ,vhat 
a philippic discourse he held against himself. At last he turned 
to me and said: " I call you to ,vitness ! You remember that 
small-,vare ,varnan at the corner, ,vho is neither young nor 
pretty? I salute her every tiIne ,ve pass, and often exchange 
a couple of friendly words ,vith her; and yet it is thirty years 
ago since she ,vas gracious to me. But now I swear it is not 
four weeks since this young lady sho,ved herself more complai- 
sant to me than ,vas reasonable, and yet I wilJ not recognise 
her, but insult her in return for her favours! })o I not always 
say that ingratitude is the greate.st of vices, and no man would 
be ungrateful if he ,vere not forgetful!" 
We ,vent into the inn, and nothing rut the tippling, swarm- 
ing cro,vd in the ante-rooms stopped the inyectives ,vhich he 
rattled off against himself and his contemporaries. He ,vas 
silent, and I hoped pacified, when ,ve stepped into an upper 
chamber, ,vhere "
e found a young man pacing up and down 
alone, whom the captain saluted by name. I ,vas pleased to 
become acquainted with hinl; for the old fel]o,v had said 
much good of him to me, ana had told me that this young man, 
being employed in the ,var-bureau, had often disinterestedly 
done hinl yery good seryice ,vhen the pensions ,,,ere stopped. 
I was glad that the conversation took a general turn, and ,vhile 
we were carrying it on we drank a bottle of ,vine. But here, 
unluckily, another infirmity which my knight had in common 
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with obstinate men, developed itself. For as, 011 the whole
 
he could not get rid of that fixed notion, so did he stick fa
t 
to a disagreeable impression of the mornent, and suffer his 
feelings to run on ,vithout moderation. His last vexation 
about himself had not yet died away, and no,v was added 
something ne,v, although of quite a different kind. He had 
not long cast his eyes here and there before he noticed on the 
table a double portion of coffee and two cups, and Inight be- 
sides, being a man of gallantry, have traced SOIne other indi... 
cation that the young man had not been so solitary all the 
time. And scarcely had the conjecture arisen in his Inind, 
and ripened into a probability, that the pretty girl had been 
paying a visit here, than the Inost outrageous jealousy added 
itself to that first vexation, so as completely to perplex him. 
No,v before I could suspect anything, for I had hitherto 
been conversing quite harmlessly with the young Inan, the 
captain, in an unpleasant tone, ,vbich I well kne,v, began to 
be satirical about the pair of cups, and about this and that. 
The young man, surprised, tried to turn it off pleasantly and 
sensibly, as is the custom among men of good-breeding; but 
the old fello,v continued to be unmercifully rude, so that there 
,vas nothing left for the other to do but to seize his hat and cane, 
and at his departure to leave behind him a pretty unequivocal 
challenge. 1ne fury of the captain now burst out the Inore 
vehemently, as he had in the interim drunk another bottle of 
wine almost by hÏInself. He struck the table ,vith his fist, 
and cried more than once: " I strike him dead!" It was not, 
however, Ineant quite so badly as it sounded, for he often used 
this phrase ,vhen anyone opposed or other, vise displeased him. 
Just as unexpectedly the business grew ,vorse on our return: 
for I had the want of foresight to represent to him his ingrati- 
tude to,vards the young man, and to remind him how strongly 
he had praised to Ine the ready obligingness of this official 
person. No! such rage of a man against hÎ1nself I never saw 
again; it ,vas the most passionate conclusion to that beginning 
to which the pretty girl had given occasion. Here I sa'v sorrow 
an.d l"cpentance carried into caricature, as all passion supplies 
the pl:1ce of genius, and is really full of genius. He then ,vent 
over all the incidents of our afternoon ramble again, employed 
them ...hetorically for his o,vn self-reproach, brought up the 
old witch at last before him once more, and peil1lexed himself 
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to such a degree, that I could not help fearing he ,volùd throw 
himself into the Rhine. Could I have been sm'e of fishing him 
out again quickly, like l\Ientor his Telenlachus, he might have 
Inade the leap, and I should have brought him home cooled 
down for this occasion. 
I immediately confided the affair to IÆrse, and we went the 
next mOTIling tõ the young ll1an, ,vhom IUY friend in his dry 
way set Jaughing. 'Ve agreed to bring about an accidental 
meeting, ,vhere a reconciliation 8hould take place of itself. 
The drollest thing about it. was, that this time the captain too 
had slept off his rudeness, and found hiInself ready to apologize 
to the YOIDlg man, to ,vhonl petty qualTels ,vere of some con- 
sequence. All ,vas arranged in one nlorning, and, as the affair 
had not been kept quite secret, I did not escape the jokes of 
my friends, who might have foretold lne, from their own expe- 
rience, how troublesome the friendship of the captain cOlù,d 
become upon occasion. 
But nO'w., while I am thinking what should be imparted next., 
there comes again into Iny thoughts, by a strange play of ID.e- 
mory, that reverend Ininster-building, to ,vhich in those da:rs 
I devoted particular at.tention, and which, in general, con- 
stantly presents itself to the eye bot.h in the city and in the 
country. 
The more I considered the façade, tIle more was that first 
i1npression strengthened and developed, that here the sublime 
has ent.ered into alliance ,vith the pleasing. If the vast, when 
it appears as a Inass before us, is not to terrify; if it is not to 
confuse:, '\vhen ,ve seek to investigate its details, it must enter 
into an unnatural, apparently impossible connexion, it Inust 
associate to itself the pleasing. But no,v, since it ,,,,ill be im- 
possible for us to speak of the impression of the Ininster except 
by considering both these incompatible qualities as united, so 
do ,,"e already see, from this, in ,,,,hat high value ,ve Inust ho]el 
this ancient monulnent, and ,ve begin in earnest to describe 
ho,v such contradictory elements could peaceably interpene- 
trate and unite themselves. 
First of all, ,vithout thinking of the to,vers, ,ve deyote our con- 
siderations to theO/façade alone
 which pow'erfully strikes the eye as 
an upright., oblong parallelograln. If\ve approach it at t,vilight, 
in the moonshine, o
 a starlight night, ,vhen the parts appear 
more or less indistinct and at last disappear, we see only a colas.. 
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I 
sal wall, the height of ,vhich bears an advantageous proportion 
to the breadth. If "'"e gaze on it by day, and by the po\ver of the 
mind abstract. from the details, we recognise the front of a 
building which not only incloses the space ,vithin, but also 
covers much in its vicinity. The openings of this monstrous 
surface point to internal necessities, and according to these we 
can at once divide it into nine compartments. The great 
middle door, which opens into the nave of the church, first 
meets the eye. On both sides of it lie two snlaller one
, be- 
longing to the cross- ,vays. Over the chief door our glance falls 
upon the wheel-shaped window, ,vhich is to spread an awe- 
inspiring light within the church and its vaulted arches. At 
its sides appear two large, perpendicular, oblong openings, 
'\vhich form a striking contrast ,vith the middle one, and in(li- 
cate that they belong to the base of the rising to,vers. In the 
third story are three openings in a row, which are designed for 
belfries and other church necessities. Above them one sees 
the whole horizontally closed by the balustrade of the gallery, 
instead of a cornice. These nine spaces described, are sup- 
ported, enclosed, and separated into three great perpendicular 
divisions by four pillars rising up from the ground. 
N ow as one cannot deny to the ,vhole lnass a fine proportion 
of height to breadth, so also in the details it maintains a some- 
what uniform lightness by means of these pillars and the nar- 
row compartments between then1. 
But if we keep to our abstraction, and imagine to ourselves 
this immense wall without ornaments, with firm butt.resses, 
with the necessary openings in it, but only so far as necessity 
requires them, ,ve even then must allow that these chief divi- 
sions are in good proportion: thus the ,vhole ,vill appear solemn 
and noble indeed, but always heavily unpleasant, and, being 
without ornament, unartistical. For a ,york of art, the ,vhole 
of which is conceived in great, simple, harmonious parts, makes 
indeed a noble and dignified impression, but the peculiar en- 
joyment ,vhich the pleasing produces can only find place in 
the consonance of all developed details. 
And it is precisely here that the building ,yhich ,ve are ex- 
alnining satisfies us in the highest degree: for ,ve see all the 
ornaments fully suited to every part which they ndorn; they 
are subordinate to it, they seem to have grown out of it. Such 
a manifoldness always gives great pleasure, since it flo,vs of its 
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own accord from the suitable, and therefore at the same time 
awakens the feeling of unity. It is only in such cases that the 
execution is prized as the summit of art. 
By such means, now, was a solid piece of masonry, an im- 
penetrable wall, ,vhich had moreover to announce itself as the 
base of two heayen-high to,vers, made to appear to the eye as 
if resting- on itself, consisting in itself, but at the same time 
light and adorned, and, though pierced through in a thousand 
places, to give the idea of indestructible firn1ncss. 
This riddle is solved in the happiest manner. The openings 
in the wall, its solid parts, the pillars, everything has its pecu- 
liar character, ,vhich proceeds from its particular destination; 
this communicates itself by degrees to the subdivisions; hence 
everything is adorned in proportionate taste, the great as well 
as the s1nall is in the right place, and can be easily compre- 
hended, and thus the pleasing presents itself in the vast. I 
would refer only to the doors sinking in perspectiye into the 
thickness of the wall, and adorned without end in their columns 
and pointed arches; to the ,vindo,v with its rose springing out 
of the round fonn, to the outline of its frame-work, as well as 
to the slender reedlike pillars of the perpendicular compart- 
ID.ents. Let one represent to himself the pillars retreating 
step by step. accompanied by little, slender, light- pillared
 
pointed structures, likewise striving up,vards, and furnished 
,vith canopies to shelter the images of the saints, and ho,v at 
last every rib't every boss, seeIns like a flower -head and ro,v of 
leaves, or some other natural oqject transformed into stone. 
One may cOlnpare, if not the building itself, yet representations 
of the ,vhole and of its parts, for the purpose of revie,ving and 
giving Jïfe to ,vhat I have said. It n1ay seem exaggerated to 
many, for I Inyself, though transported into love for this work 
at first sight, required a long tinle to make myself intimately 
acquainted ,vith its value. 
Having gro,vn up among those \vho found fault with Gothic 
architecture, I cherished my aversion from the abundantly 
overloaded, cOlnplicated ornaments ,vhich, by their capricious- 
ness, made a religious, gloomy character highly ailverse. I 
strengthened myself in this repugnance, since I had only met 
with spiritless ,yorks of this kind, in ,vhich one could perceive 
neither good proportions nor a pure consi8t
ncy. But here I 
thought I saw a ne,v revelation of it, since "That was objec- 
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tionable by no means appeared, but the contrary opinion rather 
forced itself upon my mind. 
But the longer I looked and considered, I all the ,vhile 
thought I discovered yet greater merits beyond that vrhich I 
have already mentioned. The right proportion of the larger 
divisions, the ornamental, as judicious as rich, eyen to the 
minutest, were found out; but now I recognised the connexion 
of these manifold ornaments amongst each other, the transition 
from one leading part to another, the enclosing of details, 
homogeneous indeed, but )Tet greatly varying in form, from 
the saint to the monster, from the leaf to the dental. The 
more I investigated, the more I was astonished; the more I 
amused and wearied myself with measuring and dra,ving, so 
much the more did my attachment increase, so that I spent 
much time, partly in studying ,vhat actually existed, partly in 
restoring, in my mind and on paper, what was wanting and 
unfinished, especially in the towers. 
Since no, v I found that this building had been based on 
old German ground, and gro,Vll thus far in genuine Gerlnan 
times, and that the name of the master, on his modest grave- 
stone, was like,vise of native sOlmd and origin, I ventured, 
being incited by the ,vorth of this work of art, to change the 
hitherto decried appellation of "Gothic architecture," and 
to claim it for our nation as "German architecture ;" nor 
did I fail to bring my patriotic vie,vs to light, first orally, and 
after,vards in a little treatise, dedicated to D. 1\1. Erwini a 
Steinbach. 
. If my biographical narrative should come do"rn to the epoch 
when the said sheet appeared in print, which Herder after- 
wards inserted in his pamphlet: Von Deutscller Art und ]{unst, 
(Of German Manner and Art,) much more will be said on this 
,veighty subject. But before I turn myself a,yay from it this 
time, I ,viII take the opportunity to vindicate the motto pre- 
fixed to the present YOIUllle, ,vith those ,vho may have enter- 
tained SOlne doubt about it. I kno,v indeed very well, that in 
opposition to this honest, hopeful old German saying: " V\That... 
ever one wishes in youth, one has abundance in old age! " many 
w?uld quote contrary experience., and many trifling cOlllments 
mIght be made; but much 31so is to be said in its favour, and 
I will explain my o'\vn thoughts on the Inatter. 
Our "\\rÏshes are presentiments of the capabilities which lie 
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within us, and harbingers of that which we shall be in a con- 
dition to perform. Whatever we are able and ,vouid like to do, 
presents itself to our imagination, as ,vithout us and in the 
future; ,ve feel a longing after that ,vhich ,ve already possess 
in secret. Thus a passionate anticipating grasp changes the 
truly possible into a dreamed reality. No,v if such a bias lies 
decidedly in our nature, then, with every step of our develop- 
ment ,,,ill a part of the first wish be fulfilled-under favourable 
circumstances in the direct ,yay, under unfavourable in the 
circuitous way, from which ,ve 
lways come back again to the 
other. Thus ,ve see men by pel:Severance attain to earthly 
\vealth; they surround themselves ,vith riches, splendour, and 
external honour. Others strive yet more certainly after intel- 
lectual advantages, acquire for themselves a clear survey of 
things, a peacefulness of mind, and a. certainty for the present 
and the future. 
But no,v there is a third direction, which is compounded of 
both, and the issue of ,vhich must be the most surely success- 
ful. 'Vhen, namely, the youth of a man falls into a pregnant 
tillie, when production over,veighs destruction, and a pre- 
sentiment is early awakened ,vithin hiln as to what such an 
epoch demands and promises, he will then, being forced by 
outward inducements into an active interest, take hold now 
here, now there, and the ,vish to be active on Inany sides ,viII 
be lively within him. But so many accidental hindrances are 
associated with human limitation, that here a thing, once 
begun, remains unfinished, there that ,vhich is already grasped 
falls out of the hand, and one wish after another is dissipated. 
But had these wishes sprung out of a pure heart, and in con- 
formity,vith the necessities of the times, one might composedly 
let them lie and fall right and left, and be assured that these 
must not only be found out and picked up again, but that also 
many kindred things, ,vhich one has neyer touched and never 
even thought of, will come to light. If no,v, during OUI" O'Vll 
lifetime, ,ve see that performed by others, to which we our- 
selves felt an eariier call, but had been obliged to give it up, 
,vith much besides; then the beautiful feeling enters the mind, 
that only mankind together is the true man, and that the indi- 
vidual can only be joyous and happy when he has the courage 
to fee] himself in the "vhole. 
This contemplation is here in the right place; for when I 
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reflect on the affection which drew me to these antique edifices, 
when I reckon up the time ,vhich I devoted to the Strasburg 
minster alone, the attention ,vith which I afterwards exanlined 
the cathedral at Cologne, and that at Freyburg, and more and 
more felt the value of these buildings, I could even blame 
myself for having afterwards lost sight of them altogether, 
nay, for having left them completely in the background, being 
attracted by a lnore developed art. But -,vhen I no"", in the 
latest times, see attention again turned to those objects, when 
I see affection and even passion for them appearing and flou- 
rishing, when I see able young persons seized ,vith this passion, 
l"ecklessly devoting po,vers, time, care, and property, to these 
memorials of a past ,yorld, then am I reminded ,vith pleasure 
that what I fornlerly ,vould and ,vished had a yalue. 'Vith 
satisfaction I see that they not only kno,v ho,v to prize ,vhat 
""as done by our forefathers, but that froln existing unfinished 
beginnings they try to represent, in pictures at least, the 
original design, so as thus to make us acquainted with the 
thought, ,vhich is ever the beginning and end of all under- 
takings; and that they strive ,vith considerate zeal to clear 
up and vivify ,yhat secms to be a confused past. IIere I 
especially applaud the gallant Sulpiz Boisserée, ,vho is inde- 
fatigably elnployed in a magnificent series of copper-plates to 
exhibit the cathedral of Cologne as the model of those vast 
conceptions, the spirit of ,vhich, like that of Babel, strove up to 
heaven, and .w'hich ,vere so out of proportion to earthly means, 
that they ,yere necessarily stopped fast in their execution. If 
'YC have been hitherto astonished that such buildings proceeded 
only so far, we shall learn ,vith ihe greatest ,,"onder what ,vas 
realJy designed to be done. 
l\iay the literary -artistical undertakings of this kind be duly 
patronized by all ,vho have po,ver, wealth, and influence, that 
the great and gigantic views of our forefàthers may be pre- 
s8nted to out' contemplation, and that ,ve may be able to forln 
a conception of ,vhat they dared to desire. The insight result- 
ing from this ,villnot remain fruitless, and the judgment ,vin, 
for once at least, be in a condition to exercise itself on these 
works ,vith justice. Nay, this ,vill be done most thoroughly) 
if our active YOIDlg friend, besides the nlonograph devoted to 
the cathedral of Cologne, follo,vs out in detail the history of 
our mediæval architecture. 'Vhen what eyer is to be kno"
 
J 
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about the practical exercise of this art is further brought to 
light, ,vhen the art is represented in all its fundamental features 
by a comparison with the Græco-Roman and the oriental 
Egyptian, little can remain to be done in this department. 
And I, ",.hen the results of such patriotic labours lie before 
the ,vorld, as they are now kno,vn in friendly priyate commu- 
nications, shall be able, "ith true content, to repeat that Inotto 
in. its best sense: "'Vhatever one ,vishes in youth, in old age 
one has abundance." 
But if, in operations like these, ,vhich belong to centuries, 
one can trust oneself to time, and "Tait for opportunity, there 
are, on the contrary, other things "Thich in youth Inust be 
enjoyed at once, fresh, like ripe fruits. Let 111e be permitted, 
with this sudden turn, to Dlention dancing, of ,vhich the ear 
is reminded, as the eye is of the minster, every day and every 
hour in Strasburg and all Alsace. From early youth IllY father 
himself had given my sister and lne instruction in dancing, 
a task ,vhich Inust have comported strangely enough with so 
stern a man; but he did not suffer his COlllposure to be put 
out by it; he drilled us in the positions and steps in a manner 
the most precise, and ,vhen he had brought us far enough to 
dance a minuet, he played for us something easily intelligible 
in three-folu
 time, on a flute-douce, and ,ve 1110ved to it as 
well as "
e could. On the French theatre, like,vise, I had 
seen from my youth 1.1pw"ards, if not ballets, yet pas seuls and 
pas de deux, and had noti ced in them various strange Illotions 
of the feet, and all sorts of springs. '\Then no,v we had enough 
of the minuet, I begged my father for other dancing music, 
of ,vhich our music-books, in thcir jigs and TIlurkies,% offered 
us a rich supply; and I imlnediately found out, of nlyself, 
the steps and other motions for theI11, the time being quite 
suitable to m)T linlbs, and, as it were, born "Tith them. This 
l)]eascd my father to a certain degree; indeed, he often, by 
,yay of joke for himself and us, let the" monkies" dance in 
this ".ay. After my misfortune ,vith Gretchen, and during 
the ,vhole of my residence in Leipzig, I did not make my 
appearance again on the floor; on the contrary, I still remem- 
ber that ,vhen, at a ball, thev forced me into a nlinuet, both 
measure and motion seemed to have abandoned my lÜllbs, and 
* .A " murki " is defined as an old species of short c-omposition for the 
hr.rpsichord, with a lively murmID"illg accompaniment in the bass.-Trans. 
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I could no more remenlber either the steps or the figures, so 
that I should have been put to disgrace and shame if the 
greater part of the spectators had not maintained that my 
awk'\vard behaviour ,vas pure obstinacy, assumed with the 
view of depriving the ladies of all desire to invite me and 
draw nle into their circle against my ,vill. 
During my residence in Frankfort, I was quite cut off from 
such pleasures; but in Strasburg, with other enjoyments of 
life, there soon arose in my limbs the faculty of keeping time. 
On Sundays and week-days, one sauntered by no pleasure- 
ground ,vithout finding there a joyous cro\vd assembled for 
the dance, and for the most part revolving in the circle. 

Ioreover, there ,vere private balls in the country -houses" and 
people were already talking of the brilliant masquerades or 
the coming ,vinter. IIere, indeed, I should have been out of 
my place, and useless to the conlpany; when a friend, ,vho 
waltzed very ,veIl, advised me to practise myse1f first in par- 
ties of a lo,ver rank, so that afterwards I might be worth 
something in the highest. He took me to a dancing-nlaster, 
who ,vas ,veIl kno,vn for his skill; this man promised me 
that, ,vhen I had in SOUle degree repeated the first elements, 
and made myself master of them, he 
ould then lead me 
further. lie 'vas one of the dry, ready French characters, 
and received me in a friendly manner. I paid him a month 
in advance, and received twelve tickets, for ,vhich he agreed 
to give me certain horn's' instruction. The man ,vas strict 
and precise, hut not pedantic; and as I already had some 
previous practice, I soon gave him satisfaction and recei ved 
his commendation. 
One circunlstance, however, greatly facilitated the instruc- 
tion of this teacher; he had t,vo daughters, both pretty, and 
both yet under t,vellty. I-Iaving been instructed in this art 
from their youth up,vards, they showed themselves very skil- 
ful, and Inight have been able, as partners, soon to help 
even the most clumsy scholars into some cultivation. They 
,vere both very polite, spoke nothing but French, and I, on 
my part, did my best, that I might not appear awk,vard or 
l'idiculous before them. I had the good fortune that they like- 
,vise praised me, and ,vere al,vays ,villing to dance a minuet 
to their father. s little violin, and, ,vhat indeed ,vas 1110re diffi- 
ClÙt for them, to initiate me, by degrees, into ,valtzing and 
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whirling. Their father did not seeln to have nlany customers, 
and they led a lonely life. For this reason they often asked 
me to remain ,vith them after my hour, and to chat a,vay the 
time a little; ,vhich I the more ,villingly did, as the younger 
()ne pleased me \Ven, and generally they both altogether be- 
haved very becomingly. I often read aloud something from 
a novel, and they did the same. The elder, who 'vas as hand- 
.some, perhaps even handsonler, than the second, but ,vho 
did not correspond ,vith my taste so wen as the latter, always 

onductcd herself to"w'ards me luore obligingly, and more 
kindly in every respect. She ,vas ahvays at hand during the 
hour, and often pl
otracted it; hence I sometillles thought 
myself bound to offer back a couple of tickets to her father, 
,vhich, ho,vever, he did not accept. The younger one, on 
the contrary, although she did nothing unfriendly to,vards 
:rue, ,vas }yet rather reserved, and ,vaited till she ,vas called by 
her father before she relieved the elder. 
The cause of this became manifest to me one evening. For 
when, after the dance ,vas done, I ,vas about to go into the 
sitting-rooln ,vith the elder, she held me back and said, "Let 
us remain here a little longer; for I ,viti confess to you that 
111)'- sister has "\vith her a ,yoman ,vho tells fortunes from cards, 
and ,,-ho is to reveal to her how matters stand ,,-ith an absent 
loyer, on whom her whole heart hangs, and upon ,vholl1 she 
has placed all her hope. l\Iine is free," she continued, "and 
I must accustom myself to see it despised." I thereupon said 
sundry pretty things to her, replying that she could at once 
convinc
c herself on thai point by consulting the ,,"ise ,,"'onlan 
like,,"ise; that I ,yould do so myself, for I had long ,vished 
to learn something of the kind, but lacked faith. She blamed 
Ine for this, and assured me that nothing in the ,yorld ,vas 
surer than the responses of this oracle, only it mu
t be COll- 
stùted, not out of sport and mischief, but solely in real affairs. 
Ho\vever, I at ]ast compelled her to go ,vith me into that 
roonl, as soon as she had ascertainpd that the consultation ,vas 
over. "T e found her sister in a very cheerful humour, and 
even to,vards TIle she ,vas lánder than usual, sportiye, and 
ahnost ,vitty; for since she seemed to be secure of an absent 
friend, she nlay have thought it no treachery to be a little 
gracious ,vith a present friend of her sister's, ,,-hich she 
thought me to be. rfhe old ,yornan. ,vas no,v flatter
d, and 
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good payment was pronlised her, if she would tell the truth 
to the elder sister and to llle. "\\Tith the usual preparations 
and ceremonies she began her business, in order to tell the 
fair one's fortune first. She carefully considered the situation 
of the cards, but seemed to hesitate, and "Tould not speak out 
,,
hat she had to say. "I see no'v," said the younger, who 
,vas already better acquainted lvith the interpretation of such 
a magic tablet, "you hesitate, and do not ".ish to disclose 
anything disagreeable to lllY sister; but that is a cursed card!" 
The elder one turned pale, but composed herself, and said, 
"Only speak out; it ,vill not cost one's head!" The old 
""Olllan, after a de
p sigh, showed her that she ,vas in love, 
that she \vas not beloved, that another person stood in the 
,yay, and other things of like import. 'Ve sa,v the good 
girl" s elnbarraSSlllent. The old ,voman thought some,\That to 
Î1nprove the affair by giving hopes of letters and l11oney. 
,
 Letters," said the lovely child, "I do not expect, and nloney 
I do not desire. If it is true, as you say, that I love, I de- 
serve a heart that loves llle in return." "Let us see if it 
",.in not be better," replied the old 'Y01l1fill, as she shuffled the 
cards anc1laid them out a second tinle; but before the eyes úf 
all of us, it had only become still \vorse. rrhe fair one "'stood 
not only lllore lonely, but surrounded ,yith 111any sorro\ys; her 
lover had moved sOlne,vhat farther, and the interycning figures 
nearer. 1'he old WOlnan ,vished to try it the third tin1e, in 
hopes of a bettcr prospect; but the beautiful girl could restrain 
herself no longer, she broke out into uncontrollable ,yeeping, 
her lovely bosonl heaved violently, she turned round, and 
rushed out of the room. I klle,v not ,vhat I shou]d do. In- 
clination kept nle with the one present; cOTIlpassion drove rne 
to the other; lny situation ,vas painful enough. "Conlfort 
Lucinda," said the younger; "go after her." I hesitated; 
ho,v could I conlfort her ,yithout at least assuring her of some 
sort of affection, anel could I do that at such a mOlnent in 
a cool, moderate manner? "Let us go together," said I to 
Enlilia. " I kno,v not ,vhether 111Y presence ,yill do her good," 
replicd she. Yet we ,vent, but found the door bolted. Lu- 
cinda lllade no ans,ver; ,ve Dlight knock, shout, entreat, as 
we ,vould. "'V e must let her have her own ,yay," said 
Elllilia; "she ,vill not have it other,vise no,v!" And, in- 
deed.. when I called to my mind her manner from our "Very 
z 
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first acquaintance, she always had something violent and un-- 
equal about her, and chiefly showed her affection for me by 
not behavino- to me with rudeness. '\That should I do? 
I paid the old woman richly for the mischief she had caused, 
and was about to go, ,vhen Emilia said, " I stiplùate that the 
cards shall now be cut for you too." The old ,voman ,vas 
ready. "Do not let me be present," cried I, and hastened 
down stairs. 
The next day I had not courage to go there. The third 
day, early in the morning, Enlilia sent me word by a boy ,vho 
had already brought me many a message from the sisters, and 
had carried back flo,vers and fruits to them in return, that I 
should not fail that day. I came at the usual hour, and 
found the father alone, "rho, in many respects, improved my 
paces and steps, my goings and comings, my bearing and 
behaviour, and, moreover, seemed to be satisfied \vith me. 
The younger daughter came in towards the end of the hour, 
and danced with me a very graceful minuet, in ,vhich her 
movements were extraordinarily pleasing, and her father de.. 
clared that he had rarely seen a prettier and more nimble 
pair upon his floor. After the lesson, I "rent as usual into 
the sitting-room; the father left us alone; I Inissed Lucinda. 
"She is in bcd," said Emilia, "and I am glad of it; do not 
be concerned about it. Her mental illness is first alleviated 
when she fancies herself bodily sick; she does not like to die, 
and therefore she then does what ,ve wish. 'Ve have certain 
family medicines which she takes, a.nd reposes; and thus, by 
degrees, the swelling ,vaves subside. She is, indeed, too good 
and amiable in such an imaginary sickness, and as she is in 
reality very well, and is only attacked by passion, she ima.. 
gines various kinds of romantic deaths, ,vith ,vhich she 
frightens herself in a pleasant manner, like children when ,ve 
tell them ghost-stories. Thus, yesterday eyening" she an- 
nounced to me with great vehemence, that this tinle she should 
certainly die, and that only ,vhen she ,vas really near death, 
they should bring again before her the lmgrateful false friend, 
who had at first acted so handsomely to her, and now treated 
her so ill; she would reproach hiln bitterly, and then give up 
the ghost." "I know not that I am guilty," exclaimed I, "of 
having expressed any sort of affection for her. I know some-- 
body who can best bear me -,vitness in this respect." Emilia 
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smiled and rejoined, " I understand you; and if we are not 
discreet and determined, we shall all finel ourselves in a bad 
plight together. What will you say if I entreat you not to 
continue your lessons? You have, I believe, four tickets 
yet of the last month, and my father has already àeclared 
that he finds it inexcusable to take your money any longer, 
unless you wish to devote yourself to the art of dancing in a 
more serious manner; what is required by a young man of 
the world you possess already." "And do you, Emilia, give 
me this advice, to avoid your house?" replied T. " Yes, I 
do," said she, "but not of myself. Only listen. "Then you 
hastened away, the day before yesterday, I had the cards cut 
for you, and the same response ,vas repeated thrice, and each 
time more emphatically. You \vere surrounded by everything 
good and pleasing, by friends and great lords, and there was 
no lack of money. ffhe ladies kept themselves at some dis- 
tance. 
1y poor sister in particular stood al,vays the farthest 
off; one other advanced constantly nearer to you, but never 
came up to your side, for a third person, of the male sex, 
ahvays came bet\veen. I ,viII confe3s to you that I thought that 
I myself was meant by the second lady, and after this confes- 
sion you will best comprehend my,vell-Ineant counsel. To 
an absent friend I have promised my heaI't and my hand, and, 
until now, I loved hinl above all; yet it might be possible for 
your presence to become more im.portant to me than hitherto, 
and what kind of a situation would you have bet,veen two 
sisters, one of whom you had nlade l1nhappy by your affec- 
tion, and the other by your coldness, and all this ado a bout 
nothing and only for a short tÎ1ne ? For if ,ve had not kno,Vll 
already ,vho you are and ,vhat are your expectations, the 
cards ,vould have placed it before my eyes in the clearest 
manner. Fare you ,vell!" said she, and gave me her hand. 
I hesitated. " No,v," said she, leading me towards the door, 
"that it may really be the last tÎ1ne that ,ve shall speak to 
each other, take what I ,vould otherwise haye dcnied vou." 
She fcll upon my ncck, and kissed me most tenderly. I 
embraced her, and pressed her to my bosonl. 
At this mon1ent the side-door f1e,v open, and her sister.. in 
a light but becoming night-dress, sprang out and cried, " You 
shall not be the only one to take Ie aye of him!" Enlilia 
let me go, and Lucinda seized rne, clasped herself fast to my 
z2 
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heart, pressed her black locks. upon my cheeks, and renlaineà 
in this position for some tÏ1lle. And thus I found myself in 
the dilemma bet,veen t,vo sisters which Emilia had prophe- 
sied to me a Inoment before. Lucinda let me loose, and 
looked earnestly into my face. I would have taken her hand 
and said something friendly to her, but she turned herself 
a,,'"ay, walked ,vith violent steps up and do\vn the room for 
some time, and then threw herself into a corner of the sofa. 
Emilia ,ycnt to her, but "1"as immediately repulsed, and here- 
began a scene ,vhich is yet painful to me in the recollection
 
and ,vhich, although really it had nothing theatrical about it, 
but was quite suitable to a lively young Frenchwoman, could 
only be properly repeated in the theatre by a good and 
feeling actress. 
Lucinda over\vhelmed her sister \vith a thousand reproaches. 
"This is not the first heart," she cried, "that was inclining 
itself to me, and that you have turned a,vay. 'Vas it not just 
o 
,vith him ,vho is absent, and who at last betrothed himself to 
you under IllY very eyes? I ,vas compelled to look on; I en- 
dured it; but I know how many thousand tears it has cost me. 
This one, too, you have 1l0'V taken a,vay from me, ,yithout 
letting the other go; and ho"r many do you not manage to 
keep at once? I am frank and good-natured, and everyone 
thinks he kno,vs me soon, and may neglect Ine. You are 
secret and quiet, and people think ,vonders of ,vhat Jnay be 
concealed behind you. Yet there is nothing behind but a 
cold, selfish heart that can sacrifice everything to itself; this 
nobody learns so easily, because it lies deeply hidden in your 
breast; and just as little do they kno,v of my 'varIn, true 
heart, which I carry about ,vith me as open as IllY face." 
Elnilia was silent, and had sat do,vn by her sister, ,vho became 
constantly more and more excited in her discourse, and let cer- 
tain private matters slip out, ,vhich it 'vas not exactly proper for 
me to kno,v. Emilia
 on the other hand, ,,,"ho was trying to 
pacify her sister, Inade me a sign fronl behind that I should 
,vithdraw; but as jealousy and suspicion see \vith a thousand 
eyes, Lucinda seenled to have noticed this also. She sprang 
TIP and advanced to Ine, but not ,vith vehelnence. She stood 
before me, and seemed to be thinking of sOlnething. Then she 
said, "I kno'v that I haye lost you; I make no further pre- 
tensions to you. But neither shall you ha,ye hiw, sister t'
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'Vith these words she grasped me very singularly by the 
head, thrusting both her hands into my locks, pressing my 
face to hers, and kissed me repeatedly on the mouth. "No\v," 
cried she, "fear my curse! 'V oe upon woe, for ever and ever, 
to her "rho kisses these lips for the first time after me! Dare 
to have anything more to do with him ! I kno,v heaven hears 
me this time. And you, Sir, hasten now, hasten a,vayas fast 
tLS you can!" 
i flew dO'Vll the stairs, ,vith the firm determination neyer 
to enter the house again. 



TENTII BOOK. 


THE German poets, since they, as members of a corporation, 
no longer stood as one man, did not enjoy the smallest advan- 
tages in the citizen-world. They had neither support, st:"1nd:" 
ing, 1101' respectability, except in so far as their other position 
was favourable to them, and therefore it was a matter of mere 
chance whether talent ,,,,as born to honour or to disgrace. A 
poor son of earth, ,vith a consciousness of mind and faculties, 
was forced to cra"rl along painfully through life, and, from the 
pressure of monlentary necessities, to squander the gifts which 
perchance he had received from the l\Iuses. Occasional poems, 
the first and most genuine of all kinds of poetry, had become 
despicable to such a degree, that the nation even now cannot 
attain a conception of their high value; and a poet, if he did 
not strike altogether into Günther's path, appeared in the world 
in the most melancholy state of subserviency, as a jester and 
parasite, so that both on the theatre and on the stage of life 
he represented a character which anyone and everyone could 
abuse at pleasure. 
If, on the contra.ry, the l\1:use associated herself with men of 
respectability, these received thereby a lustre which was 
reflected back to the donor. Noblemen well versed in life, 
like Hagedorn, dignified citizens, like Brockes, distinguished 
men of science, like Haller, appeared among the first in the 
nation, to be equal with the most eminent and the most prized. 

rhose persons.. too, ,vere specially honoured, ,vho, together 
,vith this pleasing talent, disi
nguished thelnselves as active, 
faithful lnen of business. In this way Uz, Rabener, and 
'Veisse enjoyed a respect of quite a peculiar kind; people had 
here to value, ,vhen combined, those most heterogeneous 
qualities ,vhich are seldom found united. 
But no,v the time ,vas to come "\v hen poetic genius should 
beconlC aware of itself, should create for itself its o,vn relations, 
and understand how to lay the foundation of an independent 
dignity. Everything necessary to found such an epoch was 
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combined in KLOPSTOCK. Considered both from the sensual 
and Illoral side, he was a pure young man. Seriously and 
thoroughly educated, he places, from his youth up,,-ards, a great 
value upon himself and upon ,vhatever he does, and ,vhile 
considerately measuring out beforehand the steps of his life, 
turns, with a presentinlent of the ,vhole strength of his internal 
nature, towards the loftiest and most grateful theme. The 
lWess1:alt, a name which betokens infinite attributes, ,vas to be 
glorified afresh by him. 'fhe lledeemer was to be the hero 
whom the poet thought to accompany through earthly lowli- 
nes::; and 80rro,vs to the highest heavenly triumphs. Every- 
thing Godlike, angelic, and human that lay in the young soul 
was here called into requisition. Brought up by the Bible 
and nourished by its strength, he now lives with patriarchs, 
prophets, and forerunners, as if they ,vere present; yet all 
these are only evoked from ages to draw a bright halo round 
the One ,vhose humiliation they behold "Tith astonishment, 
and in "Those exaltation they are gloriously to bear a part. 
For at last, after gloomy and horrible hours, the cv{?rlasting 
Judge will uncloud his face, again acknowledge his Son and 
fellow -God, ,vho, on the other hand, will again lead to Him 
alienated men, nay, even a fallen spirit. The living heavens 
shout ,vith a thousand angel voices round the throne, and a 
radiance of love gushes out over the universe, ,vhich shortly 
before had fastened its looks upon a fearful place of sacrifice. 

rhe heavenly peace which I{lopstock felt in the conception 
and execution of this poem, communicates itself eyen no, v to 
everyone ,vho reads the first ten cantos, without allowing 
certain requisitions to be bl'ought forward, ,vhich an advancing 
cultivation does not ,villingly abandon. 
The dignity of the subject elevated in the poet the feeling 
of his O'Vll personality. That he himself ,vouId enter here- 
after into those choirs, that the God-Man ,vonid distinguish 
him, nay, give him face to face the reward for his labours, 
which even here every feeling, pious heart had fondly paid in 
many a pure tear-these ,vere such innocent, childlike thoughts 
and hopes, as only a vrell-constituted mind can conceive and 
cherish. Thus I{lopstock gained the perfect right to regard 
hÏ1nself as a consecrated person, and thus in his actions he 
studied the most scrupulous purity. Even in his old age it 
troubled him exceedingly that he had given ills earliest love. 
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to a lady ,vho, by maITying another, left him in uncertainty 
".hether she bad really loyed him or been worthy of him. The 
sentiments '\vhich bound him to J\Ieta, their hearty, tranquil 
affection, their short sacred married life, the aversion of the 
surviving husband from a second union, an is of that kind ,vhich 
nlav wen be renlelllbered hereafter in the circle of the blessed. 
'.this honourable conduct to,vards himself ,vas still fm
ther 
enhanced by his being L'1yourably received for a long time ill 
,vell-minded Denmark, in the house of a great, and, hU111anly 
speakIng, excellent statesman. fIere, in a higher circle, ,vhich 
,vas exclusive indeed, but, at the same time, devoted to external 
malmers and attention towards the ,vorld, his tendency became 
still more decided. A composed demeanour, a Ineasured 
speech, and a laconism even when he spoke openly and 
decidedly, gave him, through his whole life, a certain diplo- 
matic ministerial consequence, which seemed to be at variance 
with his tender natural feelings, although both sprang from 
one source. Of all tbis, his first ,yorks give a clear transcript 
and type, and they thus could not but gain an incredible influ- 
ence. That, ho,vever, he personally assisted others ,vho '\vere 
struggling in life and poetry, has scarcely been mentioned, as 
one of his most decided characteristics. 
But just such a furtherance of young people in literary 
action and pursuit, a hopeful pleasure in bringing forward 
men not favoured by fortune, and making the ,yay easy to 
theIn, has rendered illustrious one German, who, in respect to 
the dignity "rhich he gaye hinlself, Inay be named as the second, 
but, in regard to hi3 living influence, as the first. It will 
escape no one that GLEIl\I is here meant. In possession of an 
obscure, indeed, but lucrative office, residing in a pleasantly 
situated spot, not too large, and enlivened by military, civic, 
and literary activity, ,vhence proceeded the revenues of a great 
and wealthy institution, not ,vithout a part of them remaining 
behind for the advantage of the place, he felt ,vithin himself 
also a lively productive impulse, which, however, ,vith all its 
strength, ,vas not quite enough for him, and therefore he 
gave himself up to another, perhaps stronger impulse, namely, 
that of making others produce something. Both these activities 
were intert\vined incessantly during his ,vhole long life. He 
could as easily have lived \vithout taking breath, as \vithout 
m-iting poetry and making presents, and by helping needy 
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talents of all kinds through earlier or later embalTassments, 
contributing to the honour of literature, he gained so many 
friends, debtors, and dependents, that they ,villingly allowed his 
diffuse verses to pass, since they could give him nothing ill 
return for his rich benefits but endurance of his poetry. 
Now, the high idea ,vhich these t,vo men nlight well form 
of their o,vn worth, and by which others ,vere induced also 
to think themselves sonlebody, has produced very great and 
beautiful results, both in public and private. But this con- 
sciousness, honourable as it is, called a peculiar eyiJ. do,,'ll for 
themselves, for those around them, and for their time. If, 
judging from their intellectual effects, both these nlen may 
without hesitation be called great, ,vith respect to the "
orld 
they remained but sillall, and considered in c01llparison "rith 
a more stiITing life, their external position ,yas nought. The 
day is long, and so is the llight; one cannot be ahvays "rrit- 
ing poetry, or doing, or giving; their time could not be fillecl 
up like that of people of the ,vorld, and men of rank and 
wealth; they therefore set too high a value on their par- 
ticular limited situations, attached an importance to their 
daily affairs which they should only have allo,ved themselyes 
amongst each other, and took more than reasonable delight in 
their O"ïl jokes, which, though they made the moment agree... 
able, could be of no consequence in the end. 'They received 
praise and honour from others, as they deserved; they gave it 
back, with measure indeed, but ahvays too profusely; and 
because they felt that their friendship ,vas ,vorth much, they 
were pleased to express it repeatedly, and in this spared neither 
paper nor ink. Thus arose those correspondences, at the defi- 
ciency of which in solid contents the modern ,vorid ,vonders,nor 
can it be blamed, when it hardly sees the possibility of eminent 
men de]ighting themse]ves in such an interchange of nothing, 
or when it expresses the ,vish that such leaves might have 
remained unprinted. But ,ve may suffer these fe,v volumes 
always to stand along with so many others upon our book- 
shelves, if ,ve have learned from them the fact that eyen the 
most eminent man lives only by the day, and enjoys but a 
SOITY entertainment, '\'vhen he throws hiInself too much back 
upon himself, and neglects to grasp into the fulness of the 
external ,vorld, where alone he can finù nourislullcnt for his 
growth, and at the same time a standard for its measurement. 
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The acthity of these men was in its finest bloom, when we 
young folks began also to bestir ourselves in our o,vn circle, 
and ,vith my younger friends, if not with older persons too, I 
,vas pretty much in the ,yay of falling into this sort of mutual 
flattery, forbearance, raising and supporting. In my imnle- 
diate sphere, ,vhatever I produced cOlùd always be reckoned 
good. Ladies, friends, and patrons ,viII not consider bad that 
which is undertaken and "ï
itten out of affection for them. 
Froln such obligations at last arises the expression of an empty 
satisfaction ,vith each other, in the phrases of ,vhich a cha- 
racter is easily lost, if it is not from time to time steeled to 
higher excellence. 
And thus I had the happiness to say that, by mcans of an 
unexpected acquaintance, all the self-complacency, love of the 
looking-glass, vanity, pride, and haughtiness that might have 
been resting or "\yorking ,vithin me, were exposed to a very 
severe trial, ,vhich ,vas unique in its kind, by no means in 
accordance ,,
ith the time, and therefore so much the more 
searching and more sorely felt. 
For the most import.ant event, one that was to have the 
weightiest consequences for me, was my acquaintance "rit.h 
HER DER, and the nearer connexion ,vith him "Thich sprung 
from it. He acco1l1paniecl the travels of the Prince of I-Iol- 
stein-Eutin, ,vho ,vas in a melancholy state of mind, and had 
come ,vith him to Strasburg. Our society, as soon as it knew 
of his arrival, was seized ,vith a great longing to approach 
him, and this good fortune happened to me first, quite unex- 
pectedlyand by chance. I had gone to the Ghost tavern to 
inq uire after some distinguished stranger or other. Just at 
the bottom of the staircase I found a man ,vho ,,"as on the point 
of ascending, and ,vhom I might have taken for a clergYlnan. 
His po\vdered hair 'vas put up in a queue, his black clothes 
Jike\vise distinguished hinl, but st.ill Inore a long black silk 
mantle, the skirts of which he had gathered up and stuck into 
his pocket. This somewhat striking, but yet, on the whole, 
polite and pleasing figure, of ,vhich I had already been told, 
left me not the least doubt that he ,vas the celebrated ne,,,,- 
comer, and my address ,vas to convince him at once t.hat I 
kne,v him. lIe asked lny name, which could be of no conse... 
quence to him; but IllY frankness seemed to please him, since 
he returned it with great friendliness, and as we mounted the 
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stairs, showed himself 1.eac1y immediately for aninlated COIU- 
munication. I have forgotten whom ,ye visited then; it is 
sufficient to say, that at parting I begged permi:s
ion to ,vait 
on hil11 at his own residence, ,vhich he granted lue kindly 
enough. I did not neglect to avail myself repeatedly of this 
favour, and ,vas lnore and more attracted by him. He had 
somevi"hat of softness in his manner, ,vhich ,vas very suitable 
and becoming, "ithout being exactly easy. A I'ound face, an 
imposing forehead, a some,vhat puggish nose, a mouth SOlue- 
what pron1Ïnent, but highly characteristic, pleasing, and ami- 
able; a pair of coal-black eyes under black eye-bro,vs, which 
did not fail of their effect, although one of them used to be red 
and inflanled. By various questions he tried to make himself 
acquainted ,vith me and my situation, and his po,ver of attrac- 
tion operated on me with gro,ving strength. I was, generally 
speaking, of a very confiding disposition, and with hiln espe- 
cially I had no secrets. It ,vas not long, ho,vever, before the 
repelling pulse of his nature began to appear, and placed me 
in no Slliall uneasiness. I related to hinl many things of my 
youthful occupations and taste, and among others, of a collec- 
tion of seals, which I had principally gotten together through 
the assistance of our family friend, ,vho had an extensive cor- 
respondence. I had arranged them according to the State 
Calendar, and by this means had become well acquainted ,vith 
the ,vhole of the potentates, the greater and lesser nlightinesses 
and po,vers, even do,vn to the nobility under them. These 
heraldic insignia had often, and in particular at the ceremonies 
of the coronation, been of use to my memory. I spoke of these 
things ,vith some conlplacency; but he ,vas of another opinion, 
and not only stripped the subject of all interest, but also con- 
trived to make it ridiculous and nearly disgusting. 
From this his spirit of contradiction I had much to endure; 
for he had resolved, partly because he ,vished to separate from 
the prince, partly on account of a cOlnplaint in his eye, to re- 
main in Strasburg. This c01l1plaint is one of the most incon- 
venient and unpleasant, and the lUOIe troublesonle since it can 
be cured only by a painftÙ, highly irritating and uncertain 
operation. rrhe tear-bag is closed below, so that the moisture 
contained in it cannot fio,v off to the nose, and so lunch the 
less as the adjacent bone is deficiellt in the aperture by which 
this secretion should naturally take place. 'The bottom of the 
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tear-bag must therefore be cut open, and the bone bored 
through, ,yhen a horse-hair is dra,vn through the lachrymal 
point, then do,vn through the opened bag, and the new canal 
thus put into connexion ,vith it, and this hair is moved back- 
,yards and for,vards every day, in order to restorc the conunu- 
nication bet\veen the t,vo parts ;-all ,vhich cannot be done or 
attaincd, if an incision is not first made externally in that 
place. 
Ilerder ,vas now separated from the prince, ,vas moyed into 
lodgings of his o,vn, and resolved to have himself operated 
upon by Lobstein. Here those exercises by ,vhich I had 
sought to blunt Iny sensibility did lllC good service; I was 
able to be present at the operation, and to be serviceable and 
helpftÙ in many ,vays to so ,vorthy a man. I fOllild here every 
l'eason to admire his great firmness and endurance: for neither 
during thc numerous surgical operations, nor at the oft-repeated 
painful dressings, did he sho,v himself in any degree irritable, 
and of all of us he seenled to be the one who suffered least. 
But in the intervals, indeed, ,ve had to endure the changes of 
llis telnper in many ,vays. I say we, for besides nlyself, a 
pleasant Russian, named PEGLOW, ,vas IIl0stly ,vith him. 
This man had been an early acquaintance of Herder's in Riga, 
and though no longer a youth, ,vas trying to perfect himself 
in surgery under Lobstein's guidance. Herder could be charlll- 
ingly prepossessing and brilliant, but he could just as easily 
.turn an ill-humoured side foremost. All men, indeed, have 
this attraction and repulsion, according to their nature, some 
more, some less, some ill longer, sonle in shorter ptÙsations; 
fe,v can really control their peculiarities in this respect, Illflny 
in appearance. As for Herder, the preponderance of his con- 
tradictory, bitter, biting humour ,vas certainly derived froln his 
disease and the sufferings arising from it. This case often 
occurs in life; one does not sufficiently take into consideration 
the moral effect of sickly conditions, and one therefore judges 
many characters very unjustly, because it is assumed that all 
men are healthy, and required of them that they shall conduct 
themselves accordingly. 
During the ,vhole tÌ1ne of tlns cure I yisited Herder morn... 
ing and. eyt;ning; I even renlained "Thole days with him, and 
in a short time accustomed Inysclf so much the more to his 
chiding and L1-ult-finding, as I daily learned to appreciate his 
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beautiftÙ and great qualities, his extensive kno,v]edge, and his- 
profound vic\vs. The influence of this good-natured blusterer 
,vas great and important. He ,vas five years older than 
ID)yse!f, which in younger days makes a great difference to 
begiu ,vith; and as I ackno,vledged him for ,vhat he was, and 
tried to value that which he had already produced, he neces- 
sarily gained a great superiority over me. But the situa- 
tion was not comfortable; for older persons, ,vith ,,"h0111 I 
had aSEìociated hitherto, had sought to form llle ,vith indul- 
gence, perhaps had even spoiled me by their lenity; but fr01u 
Herder, behave as one might, one could never expect ap- 
proyal. As no\v, on the one side, my great affection and 
reverence for hiIn, and on the other, the discontent ,vhich he 
excited iu me, 'w'ere continually at strife ,vith each other, 
there arose ,vithin me an in,,"ard struggle, the first of its kind 
which I had experienced in my life. Since his conversations 
were at all times important, whether he asked, answered, or 
comnlunicated his opinions in any other Inaliller, he could not 
but advance me daily, nay hourly, to ne,v views. At Leipzig, 
I had accustonled myse]f to a narrow and circumscribed exist- 
ence, and my general kno,vledge of German literature could 
not be extended by my situation in Frankfort; nay, those 
mystico-religio-chemical occupations had led me into obscure 
regions, and \vhat had been passing for some years back in 
the ,vide literary ,vorld, had for the most part remained un- 
knO'Vll to Ine. Now I ,vas at once made acquainted by Her- 
der with all the ne,v aspiration, and all the tendencies which 
it seemed to be taking. lie had already nlade hinlself suffi- 
ciently known, and by his Fragrnents, his Kr'l.tisclw J-Välder 
(CriÜ.cal JVoods), and other ,yorks.. had imn1ediately placed 
himself by the side of the most enlinent Inen ,vho had for a 
long time dra,vn to,vards them the eyes of their country. 
What an agitation there must have becn in such a mind- 
what a fermentation there must have been in such a nature- 
can neither be conceived nor described. But great was cer- 
tainly the concealed effort, as will be easily admitted, ""hen one 
reflects for how many years afterwards and ho,v much he has 
done and produced. 
'Ve had not lived together long in this manner when he 
confided to me that he meant to be a competitor for the prize 
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which ""as offered, at Berlin, for the best treatise on the 
origin of lanf,ruage. His work ,vas already nearly com- 
pleted, and, as he ,vrote a very neat hand, he could soon com- 
municate to me, in parts, a legible manuscript. I had never 
rpflectcd on such subjects, for I 'vas yet too deeply iuvolved 
in the luidst of things to have thought about their beginning 
and end. The question, too, seemed to TIle in some measure 
an icUe one; for if God had created man as man, language 
,vas just as innate in him as walking erect; he must have 
just as ,yell perceived that he could sing with his throat, and 
Inodify the tones in various ways with tongue, palate, and 
lip
, as he must have remarked that he could walk and take 
hold of things. J f lllan ,yas of divine origin, so was also lan- 
guage itself; and if lllan, considered in the circle of nature, 
,vas a natural being, language "'as likewise natural. These 
t\VO things, like soul and body, I could never separate. Sil- 
berschlag, with a realism crude yet somewhat fantastically 
devised, had declared hinlself for the divine origin, that is, 
that God had played the schoolmaster to the first nlcn. Her- 
der's treatise went to show that man as TIlan could and must 
have attained to language by his O"TIl powers. I read the 
treatise ,vith much pleasure, and it ,vas of special aid in 
strengthening my mind; only I did not stand hig-h enough 
either in l{no,vledge or thought to form a solid judgment upon 
it. I therefore gave the author my applause, adding only a 
fe,v relnarks ,vhich fl.u\yec1 frOln my way of vie,ving the sub- 
ject. But one ,vas received j lIst like the other; there was 
scolding and blaming, whe.ther one agreed ,vith him condi- 
tionally or unconditionally. The fat surgeon had less patience 
than I; he humorously declined the communication of this 
prize-essay, and affirmed that he was not prepared to medi- 
tate on such abstract topics. He urged us in preference to a 
gam: of ombre, which ,ve cOlnmonly played together in the 
everllng. 
During so troublesome and painful a cure, IIerc1er lost 
nothing of his vivacity; but it berame less anc1less amiable. 
He could not "Tite a note to ask for anything, that ,vould not 
be spiced with some scoff or other. Once, for instance, he 
wrote to me thus :- 
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" If those letters of Brutus thou hast in thy Cicero's letters, 
Thou, WhOUl consolers of schools, deck'd out in magnificent bindings, 
Soothe from their well plan' d shelves-yet more by the outside than 
inside, 
Thou, who from gods art descended, or Goths, or from origin fiIthy,* 
Göthe, send them to me." 
It was not polite, indeed, that he should allo,v himself this 
jest on my name; for a n1an
s name is not like a mantle, 
,vhich merely hangs about him, and which, perchance, may 
be safely t\vitched and pulled; but is a perfectly fitting gar- 
ment, which has gro,vn over and over him like his very skin, 
at which one cannot rake and scrape ,vithout wOlmding the 
man hilnself. 
The first reproach, on the contrary, was better founded. 
I had brought ,vith me to Strasburg the authors I had ob- 
tained, by exchange" from Langer, ,vith various fine editions 
from my father's collection besides, and had set them up on a 
neat book-case, with the best intentions of using them. But 
how should my time, ,vhich I split up into an hundred 
different activities, suffice for that? Herder, who ,vas most 
attentive to books, since he had need of them every moment, 
perceived my fine collection at his first visit, but soon sa,v, 
too, that I made no use of them. He, therefore, as the 
greatest enemy to all false appearances and ostentation, ,vas 
accustomed, on occasion, to rally me upon the subject. 
Another sarcastic poem occurs to me, ,vhich he sent me 
one evening, ,vhen I had been telling him a great deal about. 
the Dresden gallery. I had, indeed, not penetrated into the 
higher meaning of the Italian school; but Dominico Feti, an 
excellent artist, although a humorist, and therefore not of 
the first rank, had interested me much. Scripture subjects 
had to be painted. He confined himself to the Ne,v Testa- 
ment parables, and ""as fond of representing them ,vith much 
originality, taste, and good-humour. He brought them alto- 
gether into every-day life, and the spirited and naïve details 
of his compositions, recommended by a free pencil, had made 
a vivid impression upon me. At this, my childish enthusiasm 
for art, Herder sneered in the follo,ving fashion :- 


* The German word is " Koth," and the whole object of the line is to 
introduce a play on the words "Göthe," "Götter," ." Gothen," and 
" Koth."-Trans. 
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" From sympathy, 
The master I like best of all 
DOlninico Feti they call. 
A parable from Scripture he is able 
.Neatly to turn into a crazy fable. 
From sympathy :-thou crazy parable I" 


I could mention many jokes of the kind, Inore or less c]ear 
or abstruse, cheerful or bitter. They did not vex me, but 
lllade me feel uncomfortable. Yet since I kne,v ho,,," to value 
higlùyeverything that contributed to my 0"TJ1 cultivation, and 
as I had often given up former opinions and inclinations, I 
soon accommodated myself, and only sought, as Íc:1T as it ,vas 
possible for Ine frolu my point of vie,,", to distinguish just 
blame fronl unjust ip.vectives. And thus no day passed over 
that had not been, in the 1110st fruitful manner, instruetive 
to Ine. 
I ,yas made acquainted by him ,vith poetry from quite a 
different side, in another light than heretofore, and one, too, 
,\\-rhich suited me ,veIl. The poetic art of the Hcbre,vs, ,vhich 
he treated ingeniously after his predecessor Lo,vth-popular 
poetry, the traditions of ,vhich in Alsace he urged us to 
search after; and the oldest records existing as poetry-all 
bore ,vitness that poetry in general ,vas a gift to the world 
and to nations, and not the priyate inheritance of a fe,v re- 
fined, cultivated men. I s,vallo,ved all this, and the more 
eager I ,vas in receiving, the more liberal ,vas he in giving, 
so that ,
vc spent the 1110st interesting hours together. The 
other natural studies ,vhich I had begun, I endeavoured to 
continue, and as one ahvays has tilne enough, if one ,vill apply 
it 'tell, so anlongst them all I succeeded in doing tw'ice or thrice 

S much as usual. As to the fulness of those fe,y ,yeeks during 
"rhich ,ve lived together, I can ,veIl say that all ,vhich Herder 
has gradually produced since, ,vas then announced in the 
germ, and that I thereby fell into the fortunate condition that 
I could cOJnpletelyattach to sonl('thing higher, and expand all 
that I had hitherto thought, learned, and Dlade my own. 
I-fad Herder been methodical, I should have found the most 
precious guide for giving a durable tendency to D1Y clùtiva- 
tion; but he ,vas more inclined to exanlÎne and stimulate, 
than to lead and conduct. Thus he at first 111ade lne acquainted 
with Hamann's ,vrìtings, upon ,vhich he set a very great value. 
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Ent instead of instructing me as to these, and making the 
bias and drift of his extraordinary mind intelligible to lue, it 
generally only served him for amusement ,vhen I behaved 
strangely enough, in trying to get at the nleaning of such sibyl- 
line leaves. Ho,vever, I could well feel that something in 
IIan1ann's '\vritings appealed to me; and to this I gave myself 
up, ,vithout kno,ving ,vhence it came or ,vhither it ,vas leading 
me. 
After the cure had lasted longer than was reasonable, Lob- 
stein had begun to hesitate, and to repeat himself in his treat- 
ment, so that the affair ,vould not con1e to an end; and 
Peglow, too, had confided to me in private that a favourable 
issue ,vas hardly to be expccted; the whole position became 
gloomy; Herder became impatient and out of telnper, he 
could not succeed in continuing his activity as heretofore, 
and was obliged to restrain himself the more, as they began 
to lay the blame of the surgical failure upon his too great 
mental exertion, and his uninterrupted, animated, nay, merry 
intercourse ,vith us. It is sufficient to say, that after so much 
trouble and suffering, the artificial Ì(
ar-rhannel ,,,"ould not 
form itself, and the communication intended "rould not take 
l)lacc. It ""as necessary to let thc wound heal over in order 
that the disease should not become ,yorse. If, now, dm-ing 
the operation, one could but adlnire I-Ierder's firmness under 
such pains, his melancholy and even fierce resignation to the 
idea that he must bear such a blot about him all his life, had 
.about it something truly subliIne, by ,vhich he gaincd for 
evcr the rcyerence of those ,vho sa,v and loved hÍ1n. This 
disease, ,,,,hich disfigured so expressive a countenance, must 
· havc been so much the 11101"e afflict.ing to him, as he had bcco1l1e 
.acquainted ,vith an excellent lady in Da1"lnstadt, and had 
gained her affections. It Illay have been for this cause prin- 
cipally that he subn1ittcù to the cure, in order, on his rcturn, 
to appear more free, more cheerful, and more handsonl() in the 
eyes of his half-betrothed, and to unite hÏ1nself more ceTtainly 
and indissolubly ,vith her. I-Io,vever, he hastened a,vay fronl 
Strasburg as soon as possible, and since his stay had hitherto 
been as expensive as it ,vas unpleasant, I borrowed a SUlll of 
money for him, ,vhich he promised to refund by an appointed 
t:lay. The time passed ,vithout the arrival of the money. My 
creditor, indeed, did not dun me; but I was for several ,veeks 
2A 
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in embarrassment. At last the lettcr and the money canlC, 
and even here he did not act unlike himself; for, instead of 
thanks or an apology, his letter contained nothing but satirical 
things in doggerel Yers
, ,,
hich ,vould have puzzled, if not 
alienated, another; but It dId not move me at all, for I had 
conceived so great and po,verful an idea of his "
orth that it 
absorbed eYer)
thing of an opposite nature which could have 
injured it. 
One should neycr speak, publicly at least, of one's o,vn 
faults, or those of others, if one does not hope to -effect SOllle 
useful purpose by it; on this account I ,vill here insert cer- 
tain ren1arks which force themselves upon me. 
Gratitude and ingratitude belong to those events ,,-hich 
appear every moment in the moral ,,"orld, and about ,vhich 
men can never agree alnong themselves. I usually distinguish 
bet\Vecll. non-thankfulness, ingratitude, and avcrsion fr0111 
gratitude. The first is innate with men, nay, created ,vith 
them; for it arises frolll a happy volatile forgetfulness of the 
repulsive as ,veIl as of the delightftù, by ,vhich alone the con- 
tinuation of life is possible. l\fan needs such an infinite 
quantity of previous and conCUlTent assistances for a tolerable 
existence, that if he ,vould ahvays pay to the sun and the 
earth, to God and nature, to ancestors and parents, to friends 
and conlpanions, tbe thanks due to them, he ""'Utùcl have 
neither tÍ1ne nor feeling left to receiyc and enjoy ne,v benefits. 
:But if the natural nlan suffers this yolatility to get the control 
in and over hinl, a cold indifference gains more and n10re the 
ascendancy, and one at last regards one's benefactor as a 
stranger, to ,,-hose injury, perhaps, anything may be tmder- 
taken, proviùed it be advantageous to ourselves. 1'his alone 
can properly be called ingratitude, ,vhich results from the 
rudeness into ,vhich the uncultivated nature mUßt neccssarily 
lose ih;elf at last. Aversion from gratitude, ho,veycr, the 
l'e,,"arding of a benefit by ill-natured and sullen conduct, is 
-very rare, and OCCtU
S only in cn1Ïllcnt Inen, such as, ,vith great 
natural gifts, and a presentiment of them, being born in a 
lo\ver rank of society or in a helpless condition, must, from 
their youth upwards, force themselves along, step by step, and 
receive, at every point, aids and supports, ,vbich are often 
embittered and repulsive to then1 through the coarseness of 
their benefactors, since that \vhich they receive is earthly, 
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,vhile that ,vhich, on the other hand, they give, is of a higher 
kind, so that ,vhat is, strictly speaking, a cOlnpcl1sation, is 
out of the question. Lessing, '\yith the fine kno,vledge of 
earthly things ,vhich fell to his share in the best years .of his 
life, has in one place bluntly, but cheerfully expressed 11lmself. 
Hcrder, on the contrary, constantly embittered his finest days, 
both for hÍ1nsclf and others, because he kne\v not how to 
moderate, by strength of mind in later years, that ill-humour 
"\vhich had necessarily seized hitn in )ToUth. 
One may ,veIl make this demand of oneself: for, to a man's 
capability of cultivation, comes, "\vith friendly aid, the light of 
nature, ,yhich is al,vays active in enlightening hÌ1n about 
his condition; and generally, iUl11allY moral points of culture, 
one should not construe the failings too scverely, nor look 
about after the lll0St serious und remote means of correcting 
thcnl; for certain faults lnay be easily and even playfully 
removed. Thus, for instance, by mere habit, "re can excite 
gratitude in ourselvcs, kcep it alive, and evcn nlake it neces- 
sary to us. 
In a biographical attempt, it is proper to speak of oneself. 
I am, by nature, as little grateful as any man, and on forget- 
ting the benefit receivcd, the violent feeling of a mOlnentary 
disagreelnent could very easily beguile n1e into ingratitude. 
To obviate this, I accustolned myself, in the first place, 
,vith everything that I possessed, to call to n1Ïnd ,vith pleasure 
ho,v I came by it, fronl,vholll I received it, ,vhether it was. 
hy "
ay of present, exchange, or purchase, or in any other 
manner. I have accustomed myself, in sho,ving my collec- 
tions, to lllcntioll the persons by ,vhose Ineans I obtained each 
article, nay, even to do justice to the occasion, to the accident, 
to the remotest cause and coincidcnce, by ,vhich things which 
are dear and of value to me have becolne Ini:ne. That ,vhich 
surrounds us thus receives a life; 
Te see in it a spiritual com- 
bination, full of loyc, reminding 11S of its origin; and, by thus 
making past circunlstances present to us
 our In0l11cntary 
existence is elevated and enriched, the originators of the gifts 
11ise repeatedly before the imagination, we connect "\vith their 
image a pleasing rcmenlbrance, ingratitude becon1cs impos- 
sible, and a return, on occasion, becomes easy and desirft ble. 
At the same time, we are led to the consideration of that 
,vhich is not a possession palpable to the senscs
 and \VC loye 
2A2 
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to recapitulate to whom om higher endowments are to be 
ascribed, and ,vhence they take their date. 
Before I turn my attention from that connexion with Her- 
(lcr, ,vhich ,vas so important and so rich in consequences for 
me, I find yet sOlnething more to adduce. Nothing was more 
natural than that I should by degrees become more and Illore 
reserved t.o,yards Herder, in communicating those things 
"rhich had hitherto contributed to IllY culture, but especially 
such as still seriously occupied my attention at the moment. 
I-Ie had destroyed my enjoyment of so much that I had loved 
before, and had especially blamed me in the strongest manner 
for the pleasm'e I took in Ovid's JIetarnorphoses. I Illight 
defend )ny favourite as I ,vould, I might say that, for a youth- 
ful fancy, nothing could be more delightful than to linger in 
those cheerful and glorious regions with god.s and demi-gods, 
and to be a ,vitness of thcir deeds and passions; I might cir- 
cumstantially quote that previously Illentioned opinion of a 
sober-minded man, and corroborate it by my o,vn experience; 
all this, according to Herder, ,vent for nothing; there ,vas no 
inlnlediate truth, properly so called, to be found in these 
poenls; here ,vas neither Greece nor Italy, neither a primi- 
tiye ,yor1d nor a cultivated one, everything ,vas rather an 
imitation of ,vhat had already existed, and a mannerised re- 
presentation, snch as could be expected only fronl an over- 
cultivated Inan. .i\nd if at last I ,vould maintain, that ,vhat- 
ever an eminent individual produces is also nature, 3,nd that 
always, in all nations, ancient and modern, the poet alone has 
been the maker; this ,vas not allo,,"ed to pass, and I had to 
,endure much on this account, nay, I was ahnost disgusted "rith 
my Ovid by it; for there is no affection, no habit so strong, 
that it can hold out in the long run against the anilnadver- 
.sions of elninent men in ,,,"horn. one places confidence. Some- 
thing al\vays cleayes to us, and if one cannot love uncondi- 
tionally, love is already in a critical condition. 
I most carefully concealed from him IllY interest in certain 
subjects ,vhich had rooted thenlsclves ,,"ithin Iue, and were, 
by little and little, Illoulding themselves into poetic form. 
These were Götz von Berlichingen and 1!àust. The biography 
of the fornler had seized my inmost heart. The figure of a 
rude, ,veIl-meaning self-helper, in a ",.ild anarchical time, 
a,,"akened my deepest s)TJnpathy. The significant puppet- 
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show fable of the latter resounded and vibrated many-toned 
,vithin me. I had also ,vandered about in all sorts of science, 
and had early enough been led to 
ee its vanity. I had, more- 
over, tried all sorts of,vays in real life, and had al,vays returned 
more unsatisfied and troubled. N o,v t.hese things, as ,veIl as 
many others, I carried about ,vith me, and delighted myself 
with thenl during my solitary hours, but ,vithout ,vriting any- 
thing do,vn. But most of all:) I concealed froDl IIerder my 
mystico-cabalistical chemistry, and everything relating to it, 
although, at the same time, I ,vas still very fond of secretly 
busying myself in ""\vorking it out Inore consistently than it 
had been communicated to lne. Of nlY poetical labours, I 
believe I laid before hilll Die lJIz.tsch'lllcHgen, but I do not 
recollect that on this account I received either correction 
or encouragement on his part. Yet, ,vith all this, he remained 
,vhat he was; ,vhatever proceeded from hilu had an important, 
if not a cheering effect, and even his handwriting exercised a 
magic po,ver- over me. I do not remember having ever torn 
up or thrown a,vay one of his letters, or even a lucre envelope 
from his hand; yet, ,vith my various changes of place and 
time, not one document of those strange, foreboding, and 
happy days is left. 
'l'hat Herder's po,ver of attraction operated upon others as 
well as upon me, I should scarcely mention, had I not to re- 
mark that it extended itself particularly to J UNG, comnlonly 
called STILLING. l'he true, honest striving of this luan could 
not but deeply interest everybody ,vho had any feeling, and 
his susceptibility must have charnled into candour cveryone 
,vho ,vas in a condition to impart anything. Even Herder 
behaved to,vards him ,vith more forbearance than to\vards the 
rest of us: for his counter-action ahvays seenlcd to stand in 
relation ,vith the action exerted upon hiIn. Jung's narro-'-.vncss 
,vas accompanied by so much good-,vill, his urgency ,vith so 
much softness and earnestness, that a man of intelligence could 
certainly not be severe against hÏIn, and a benevolent man 
could not scoff at him, or turn hinl into ridicule. J ung ,vas 
also exhilarated to such a degree by Herder, that he felt him- 
self strengthened and advanced in all he did; even his affec- 
tion for me seemed to lose ground in tbe same ratio; yet ,ve 
al,vays rClnained good cOlnpanions, made allo,vanccs for each 
othc; froIn first to last, and mutually rendered the nlost friendly 
serVIces. 
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Let us now., ho\vever, withdra\v ourselycs frOlll the sick 
chanlber of friendship, and fron1 the general considerations 
which refer rather to disorder than to health of mind; let us 
betake ourselves into the open air, to the lofty and broad gal- 
lery of the minster, as if the time were still present, \vhen \ve 
young fello\vs often appointed an evening llleeting to greet the 
departing sun with brimnling goblets. Here all conversation 
,vas lost in the contemplation of the country: here sharpness 
of eye-sight 'vas put to the proof, and every one strove to per- 
ceive, nay, plainly to distinguish, the most distant oqjects. 
Good telescopes \vere enlployed to assist us, and one friend 
after another exactly pointed out the spot ,vhich had beconle 
the Inost dear and precious to him; and I also did not lack 
such a little spot, ,vhich, although it did not come out ,vith 
inlportance in the landscape, nevertheless more than all the 
rest attractecl me \vith an an liable magic. On these occasions 
the inlagination ,vas excited by relating OlU
 adventures, and 
scveral little jaunts ,,"'ere concerted, nay, often undertaken on 
the spur of the nloment, of which I ,vill circumstantially relate 
onìy one instead of a nunlber, since in many respects it \vas 
of consequence to Ine. 
'
Vith t,,,"o ,vorthy friends and fello,v-boarders, Engelbach and 
'Veyland, both natives of Lower Alsace, I repaired on horse- 
back to Zabern, \vhere, ill the fine weather, the friendly little 
place smiled pleasantly upon us. The sight of the b.ishop's 
castle a,vakened our adn1Îration; the extent, hcight, and 
splendour of a ne,v set of stables bore ,vitness to the other 
comforts of the O"'ìler. The gorgeousness of the staircase 
surprisecl us, the chambers and saloons ,ve trode ,vith rever- 
ence, only the person of the cardinal, a little ,vreck of a man, 
,vhom ,ve saw at table, made a contrast.' The vie,v of the 
garden is splendid, and a canal, three quarters of a league long, 
,vhich leads straight up to the Iniùdle of the castle, gives a 
high idea of the taste and rcsources of the former possessors. 
'Ve rambled up and dO'Vll there, and enjoyed lllany parts of 
this beautifully situated ,yhole, ,vhich .lies on the outskirts of 
the magnificent plain of Alsace, at the foot of the V o
ges. 
Mter ,ye had enjoyed ourselves at this clerical outpost of a 
royal po'vcr, and had lllade ourselves conlfortablc in its region, 
we arrived carly next Inorning at a public ,york, which most 
nobly opens the entrance into a mighty kjngdonl. Illumined 
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by the bean1s of the rising sun, the famous Zabern-stairs, a 
,york of incredible labour, rose before us. A road, built ser- 
pentine-\yisc over the most fearful crags, and wide enough for 
tl11'ee ,vagons abr
ast, leads IIp hill so gently.. that the ascent 
is 
carcely perceptible. The hardness and smoothness of the 
,vay, the flat-topped elevations on both sides for the foot- pas- 
sengers, the stone channels to lead off the mountain- ,vater, all 
are executed as neatly as artistically and durably, so that they 
afford a satisfactory ,'ie,v. Thus one gradually arri ,-es at 
Pfalzburg, a modern fortification. It lies upon a moderate 
hill; the ,yorks arc elegantly built on blackish rocks, and of 
the saIne kind of stone, and the joinings being pointed out 
,vith ,vhitc mortar, sho,y exactly the size of the square stones, 
and give a striking proof of neat ,vorkmanship. We found 
the place itself, as is proper for a fortress, regular, built of 
stone, and the church in good taste. When ,ve ,vandered 
through the streets-it was nine o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing-,ve heard music; they ,vere already waltzing in the 
tavern to their hearts' content, and as the inhabitants did not 
suffer themselves to be disturbed in their pleasures by the 
great scarcity, nay, by the threatened famine, so also our 
youthful cheerfulness ,yas not at all troubled ,yhen the baker 
on the road l'efused us some bread, and directed us to the 
tavern, ,vhere perhaps ,ve might proclu'e provisions at the 
usual place. 
'Ve now very ,villingly rode dO'Vll the Zabern-stairs again 
to gaze at this architectural ,yonder a second time, and to en- 
joy once more the refreshing prospect oycr Alsace. 'Ve soon 
reached Buchsweiler, ,vhere friend 'Veyland had prepared for 
us a good reception. To a fresh youthful nlind the condition 
of a 8111a11 to,vn is ,vell suited; family connexions are closer 
and more perceptible; domestic life, ,vhich, ,vith moderate 
actiyitJ", nloves hither and thither bet,vepn light official duties, 
to'Vll business, agriclùture and gardening, invites us to a 
friendly participation; sociableness is necessary, and the 
stranger finds hin1sclf very pleasantly situated in the lin1ited 
circles, if the disputes of the inhabitants, which in such places 
are more palpable, do not cyery,vhere come in contact ,vith 
hin1. This little to,yn ,vas the chief place of the county of 
Hanau-Lichtenberg, belonging to the Lalldgraye of Darm... 
stadt, under :French sovereignty. A regency and board or 
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officers established here made the place an ilnportant centre- 
point of a very beautiful and desirable principality. 'Ve 
easily forgot the unequal streets and the irregular architecture 
of the place ,vhen we ,vent out to look at the old castle and 
the gardens, ,vhich are excellently laid out on a hill. Nume- 
rous little pleasure-,yoods, a preserve for tame and ,vild phea- 
sants, and the reli-cs of Inany sin1Ïlar arrangements, sho,ved 
ho,v pleasant this little residence lllust formerly haye been. 
Yet an these vie,vs ,yore slITpassec1 by the prospect ,vhich 
met the eye, when, fronl the neighbouring Baschberg, one 
looked oyer the perfectly paradisiacal region. This height, 
,vholly heaped together out of different kinds of shells, attracted 
Iny attention for the first tinle to such doculnents of antiquity; 
I had never before seen them together in so great a Inass. 
Yet the clu'ious eye soon turned itself exclusively to the land- 
scape. You stand on the last land,vard% mountain-point; 
to,vards the north lies a fruitful plain
 interspersed with little 
forests, and bounded by a stern ro\v of mountains that stretches 
itself ,vest,vard to,vards Zabel', ,vhere the episcopal palace and 
the abbey of St. John, lying a league beyond it, may be plainly 
recognised. Thence the eye follo,vs the lllore and more vanish- 
ing chain of the Vosges to,vards the south. If you turn to the 
north-east you see the castle of Lichtenberg upon a rock, and 
to,vards the south-east the eye has the boundless plain of Alsace 
to scrutinize, ,yhich, afar off, ,vithdra,vs itself from the sight 
in the more and nlore misty landscape, until at last the Suabian 
mountains melt a,vay like shadows into the horizon. 
Already in my limited ,vanderings through the ,vorIc1, I had 
remarked ho,v ÌInportant it is in travelling to inquire after the 
com.se of the ,vaters, and even to ask ,vith respect to the 
smallest brook, ,vhithcr in reality it runs. One thus acquires 
a general survey of every stream-region, in ",-hich one happens 
to be, a conception of the heights and depths ,vhich bear rela- 
tion to each other, and by these ]eading lines, ,vhich assist the 
contemplation as ,vell as the memory, extricates oneself in the 
surest Inanller fronl the geological anc1 political labyrinth. 
'Vith these obseryations, I took a solenm fare,vell of nlY be- 
loved Alsace, as the next lllorning ,ye meant to tm
n our steps 
to,vards Lorraine. 
* That is, towards Germany; Germany is the Land by pre-eminence. 
-American Note. 
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The evening passed a,vay in familiar conversation, in ,vhich 
,ve tried to cheer ourselycs up under a joyless present, by re- 
membrances of a better past. Here, as in the ,vhole of this 
small country, the name of the last Count Reinhard yon I-Ianau 
,vas blessed above all others; his great understanding and 
aptitude had appeared in all his actions, and many a beautiful 
memorial of his existence yet remained. Such n1en haye the 
advantage of being double benefactors: once to the present, 
,vhich they make happy, and then to the future, the feeling 
of ,vhich and courage they nourish and sustain. 
N o,v as ,ve turned ourselves north- ,,"'estward into the moun- 
tains, passed by Lützelstein, an old mountain tower, in a very 
hilly country, and descended into the region of the Saar and 
the 
Ioselle, the heavens began to lower, as if they would 
render 
Tet more sensible to us the condition of the more rugged 
,vestern country. '-fhe valley of the Saar, "There ,ve first found 
Bockenheim, a small place, and sa,v opposite to it N eusaarwer- 
den, ,vhich is ,vell-built, ,vith a pleasure-castle, is bordered on 
both sides by mountains ,vhich might be called melancholy, if 
at their foot an endless succession of meado,vs and fields, called 
the IIuhnau, did not extend as far as Saaralbe, and beyond it, 
further than the eye can reach. Great buildings, belonging to 
the former stables of the Duke of LOlTaine, here attract the eye; 
they are at present used as a dairy, for ,vhich purpose, indeed, 
they arc very ,yell situated. "r e passed through SaargcmÜnd 
to Saarbrück, and this little residence ,vas a bright point in a land 
so rocky and ,yoody. The to,vn, sll1all and hilly, but ,veIl 
adorned by the last prince, makes at once a pleasing in1pres- 
sion, as the houses are all painted a greyish ,vhite, and the 
different elevation of then1 affords a variegated vie,v. In the 
n1Ìddle of a beautiftù square, surrounded ,vith handsome build- 
ings, stands the Lutheran church, on a small scale, but in pro- 
portion ,vith the whole. '-rhe front of the castle lies on the- 
same level ,vith the to'Vll; the back, on the contrary, on the 
declivity of a steep rock. This has not OlÙY been ,yorked out. 
terrace-fashion, to aHord easy access to the valley, but an ob- 
long garden-plot has also been obtained belo,v, by turning off 
the stream on one side, and cutting a,vay the rock on the other., 
after ,vhich this ,vhole space ,,"as first filled up ,vith earth and 
planted. 'fhe ti11le of this undertaking fell in the epoch when 
they used to consult the architects about la
Ting out gardens,. 
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just as at present they call in the aiel of the landscape-painter
s 
eye. 'fhe ,yhole arrangement of thè castle, the costly and the 
agreeable, the rich and the ornamental, betokened a life-enjoy- 
ing O"ïler, such as the deceased prince had been; the present 
soyereign ,vas not at honle. President yon GÜnderode received 
us in the most ohliging 111anner, and entertained us for three 
days better than ,YC had a right to expect. I made use of the 
various acquaintance ,vhich we formed to instruct ]nyself in 
many respects. The life of the foriner prince, rich in pleasure, 
gave material enough for conversation, as ""yell as the vari- 
ous expedients ,vhich he hit upon to make use of the adyan- 
tagcs supplied by the nature of his land. Hcre I was 110'V 
properly initiated into the interest for nlountain countries, 
and the love for those economical and technical investigations 
,vhich have busied ]ne a great part of 11lY life, ,vas first a,,'"akened 
,vithill me. \Ve heard of the rich coal-pits at Dut,veil, of the iron 
and alum works, and even of a burning nlountain, and ,,"e pre- 
l)ared ourselves to see these ,vonders close. 
\'{ c no,v rode through ,yoody mountains, ,vhicl1 nlust seelU 
,yild and dreary to hinl ,vho comes out of a 11lagnificent fertile 
land, and ,vhich can attract us only by the internal contents 
of its bosonl. We ,vere Inade acquainted ,vith one sinlple, 
and one cOinplicatecl piece of 111achinery, ,vithin a short dis- 
tance of each other; namely, a scythe-smithy and a ,vire- 
dra,ving factory. If one is pleased at the first because it 
supplies the place of common hands, one cannot sufficiently 
admire the other, for it works in a higher organic sense, from 
,vhich understanding and consciousness are scare-ely to be 
separated. In the alum-works ,ve l11ade accurate inquiries 
after th..c production and puri(ying of this so necess
ry lnate- 
rial, and ,vhen ,YC sa,v great heaps of a ,vhite greasy, loose, 
earthy Iuatter, and ask
d the use of it, the labourers ans\vered, 
smiling, that it ,vas the scum thro,vn up in boiling the allun, 
and that Herr Stauf had it collected, as he hoped perchance 
to turn it to SOlne profit. "Is I-Ierr Stauf alixe yet?" ex- 
claimed my companion in surprise. They ans,vered in the 
affirmativc, and assured us that according to the plan of our 
journeY"Nc should not pass far fronl his lonely d,velling. 
Our road no"\v leà up along the channels by,vhich the aluln- 
water is conùucted down, and the principal horizont.al,yorks 
(stollen), ,vhich they call the" land grube," and fr01l.1 "rhich the 
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fanlous Dutweil coals are procured. These, when they are 
dry, have the blue colour of darkly tarnished steel, and the 
nlost beautiful succession of rainbo,y tints plays over the sur- 
face ,vith every movenlent. The deep abysses of the coal-pits, 
ho,,
eYer, attracted us so much the less as their contents lay 
richly poured out around us. vVe no,v reached the open Inine, in 
,vhich the roasted alum-scales are steeped in ley, and soon 
after, a strange occurrence surprised us, although ,ye had been 
prepared. vVe entered into a chasm and f01.l1ld ourselves in 
the region of the Burning l\Iountain. A strong snlell of sul- 
phlu'surrounded us; one side of the cavity 'vas ahnost red- 
hot, covered with l'eddish stone blu
nt ,vhite; thick fumes 
arose from the crevices, and ,ve felt the heat of the ground 
through our strong boot-soles. An event so accidental, for it 
is not kno,vn how this place became ignited, affords a great 
advantage for the Inanufacture of alum, since the ahull-scales 
of ,vhich the surface of the lllountain consists, lie there per- 
fectly roasted, and may be 'Steeped in a short time and very 
'veIl. The ,vhole chasll1 had arisen by the calcined scales 
being gradually removed and used up. 'Ve clambered up out 
of this depth, and ,yore on the top of the mountain. A plea- 
sant beech-grove encircled the spot, ,vhich follo,ved up to the 
chasm and extended itself on both sides of it. Many trees 
stood already dried up, some ,vere ,vithcring near others, 
,vhich, as yet quite fresh, felt no forebodings of that fierce heat 
which ,vas approaching and threatening their roots also. 
Upon this space different opcnings ,vcre steaming, others 
had ah'"cady done sllloking, and this fire had thus smouldered 
for ten years ab'eady through old broken-up pits and horizontal 
shafts, with ,,
hich the 11l0untaill is undermined. It may, tDO, 
have penetrated to thc clefts through ne,v coal-beds: for, SOI110 
hundred paces further into the wood, they had c0l1ten1platcd 
follo'\ving up manifest indications of an abundance of coal; but 
they had not excavated far before a strong sllloke burst out 
against the labourers and dispersed them. The opening ,vas 
filled up again, yet ,ye fOlmd the place still smoking as ,,'"e 
,vent on our ,yay past it to the residence of our hennitlike 
chemist. 'This lies anlÎd nlountains and vroods; the vallies 
there take ,-cry various and pleasing ,yindings, the soil round 
about is black and of the coal kind, and strata of it frequently 
come in sight. A coal philosopher-philosojJhus per ignern, as 
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they Raid forlnerly-could scarcely have settled himself more 
suitably. 
"T e came before a small house, not inconvenient for a 
d\velling, and found I-Ierr StanI', \vho immediately recognisecl 
my friend, and reeeived him ,vith lamentations about the new 
government. Indeed ,ve could see fronl ,vhat he said, that 
the alum- ,yorks, as ,veIl as many other ,vell-Ineant establish- 
nlents, on account of external and perhaps internal circum- 
sta,nces also, did not pay their expenses; ,vith nIuch else of 
the sort. He belonged to the chelnists of that time, ,vho, 
with a hearty feeling for all that could be done ,vith the 
products of nature, took delight in abstruse investigations of 
trifles and secondary matters, and ,vith their insufficient kno\v- 
ledge \vere not dexterous enough to do that from \vhich pro- 
perly economical and mercantile profit is to be derived. Thus 
the use \vhich he promised hinIself fronl that sellIn lay very 
far in the distance; thus he had nothing to sho,v but a cake 
of saì-ammoniac, "Tith ,vhich the Burning Mountain had 
supplied hilll. 
Ready and glad to communicate his complaints to a human 
ear, the lean, decrepit little man, ,vith a shoe on one foot and 
a slipper on the other, and \vith stockings hanging down and. 
repeatedly pulled up in vain, dragged hÍ1nself up the mountflin 
to where the resin-house stands, \vhich he hinIself had erected, 
and no,v, ,vith great grief, sees falling to ruins. Here ,yas 
found a connected ro\v of flu'naces, where coal ,vas to be 
cleansed of sulphur, and made fit for use in iron- \yorks; but 
at the saIne tiule they ,vished also to turn the oil and resin to 
account; nay, they ,vould not even lose the soot; and thus 
all failed together, on account of the many ends in vie\v.. 
During the life- tÎlne of the former prince, the business had 
been carried on in the spirit of an alnateur, and in hope; 
now they asked for the inlmediate use, ,vhich ,vas not to be 
sho"Tn. 
Mter we left our adept to his solitude, "
e hastened-for it 
was no,v late-to the glass-house in Friedrichsthal, ,vhere ""'C 
became acquainted, on our ,yay, ,vith one of the most impor- 
tant and Inost wonderful operations of hUlnan ingenuity. 
Nevertheless, some pleasant adventures, and a surprising fire- 
,york at night-fall, not far from :N eukirch, interested us young 
fellows almost more than these important experiences. For as 
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a fe,,'" nights before, 011 the banks of the Saar, shining clouds of 
glo,v - 'YOrnlS hovcred around us, bet,vixt rock and thicket, 
so no\v the spark-spitting forges played their sprightly fire\vork 
to,vards us. "... e passed" in the depth of night, the smelting- 
houses situated in the bottoln of the valley, and ",\yere de- 
lighted ,vith the strange half-gloom of these dens of plank, 
,vhich are but dimly lighted by a little opening in the glo,ving 
furnace. The noise oÎ the ,vater, and of the bello,,,"s driven 
by it, the fearful \vhizzing and shrieking of the blast of air 
,vhich, raging into the sITleltcd ore, stUllS the ears and con- 
fuses the senses, drove us R\Vay, at last, to turn into Neukirch, 
,vhich is built up against the mountain. 
But, llot,vithstandil1g all the variety and fatigue of ihe day, 
I could find no rest here. I left my fi'iend to a happy sleep, 
and sought the hunting-seat, ,vhich lay still farther up. It 
looks out far over mountain and wood, the outlines of "'\vhieh 
were only to be recognised against the clear night-sky, but the 
sides and depths of ,vhich ,vere impenetrable to my sight. rfhis 
,vell-preserved building stood as empty as it was lonely; no 
castellan, no huntsman ,vas to be found. I sat before the 
great glass doors upon the steps "'\vhicb. run around the ,vhole 
terrace. IIere. surrounded by mOlmtains, over a forest-gro,vn, 
dark soil, ,vhich seemed yet darker ill contrast \vith the clear 
horizon of a sunlmer night, with the gìowing starry vault 
above nle, I sat for a long time by myself OIl the deserted 
spot, and thought I never had felt such a solitude. Ho,v 
s,veetly, then" was I surprised by the distant sound of a couple 
of French horns, ,yhich at once, like the fragrance of balsam, 
enli yened the peaceful atmosphere. Then - there 
nvakelled 
,vithill nle the iluage of a lovely being, which had retired into 
the background before the motley objects of these travelling 
aays, but ,vhich no,v unveileù itself more and Inore, and drove 
me from the spot back to my quarters, ,vhere I made prepa- 
rations to set off ,vith the earliest. 
The return "
as not used like the journey out. Thus \ve 
hurried through Z\vey-brÜcken (DelL
-Ponts), ,,,hich, as a 
beautiful and notable residence, might ,veIl have deserved our 
attention. 'Ve cast a glance upon the great, sinlple castle!, 
on the extensive esplanades, rcgularly planted ,yit.hlinden-trees, 
and yery ,veIl adapted for the training of race-horses, and on 
the large stables, and the citizens' houses vlhich the prince 
had built to be raffled for. All this, as 'YCn as the costtL
C 
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anù manners of the inhabitants, especially of the matrons ancl 
maids, had reference to a distant cOlmexion, and made plainly 
visible the relation ,vith Paris, from '\vhich, for a long tinIe, 
nothing transrhenallc had been able io ,vithdra\v itself. 'V'e 
visited also the ducal wine-cellars, situated before the city, 
,,"hich arc extensive, and furnished ,vith large, well-nlade tuns. 
We went on further, and at last found the country like that 
in the neighbourhood of SaarbrÜck. Bet\veen ,vild and sayage 
mountains are a fe,v villages; one here gets rid, of the habit 
of looking about for corn. 'Ve mounted up, by the side of 
the Hornbach, to Bitsch, ,vhich lies on the important spot 
,vhere the ,,"aters divide, anù fall, a part into the Saar, a part 
into the PJ1Ìne. These last ,vere soon to attract us to,vards 
them. Y ot we could not refuse our attention to the little city 
of Bitsch, ,vhich very picturesquely ,vinds around the 11loun- 
tain, nor to the fortress, ,vhich lies aboye. This is partly 
built on rocks, and partly he,,'11 out of theIne The subten.a- 
neous chambers are particularly ,vorthy of l'emark; here is 
not only space sufficient for the abode of a nunlber of men 
and cattle, but ono even lights upon large yaults for the dl'il- 
ling of troops, a n1Ïll, a chapel, and ,vhatever else could be 
required under-ground, provided the slu'face ,vere in a state 
of disturbance. 
'Ve now follo,ved the do,vn-rushing brooks through Bären- 
thaI. The thick forests on both the heights remain unused 
by the hand of man. I-Iere trunks of trees lie rotting on 
each other by thousands, and YOlmg scions sprout up ,vithout 
number franl their half-n10uldered progenitors. Here, in COll- 
yersation with SOlne cOlllpaniolls on foot, the nalne Von 
Dieterich again struck our ears, ,vhich ,ye had often hear(l 
honourably mentioned already ill these ,,,,"oody regions. The 
activity and cleverness of this man, his ,vealth, and the use 
and applications of it, all seelncd in proportion. He coul(l 
"rith justice take dclight in the acquisitions ,yhich he increased, 
and enjoy the profits he secured. The n101'e I sa,v of the 
,vorld, the more pleasure I took, not only in the universally 
famous names, but in those also, especially, which ,vere nlen- 
tionea in particular regions ,vith reverence ancllove: and thus 
I easily learned here, by a fe,v questions, that Von Dieterich, 
earlier than others, had kno,Vll ho,v to make successful use 
of the lllountain treasures, iron, coal, and ,yood, and had 
,yorked his way to all cycr-gro\ving opwcncc. 
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Niederbrunn, "There ,ye no,v arrived, ,vas a nc,,'" proof of 
this. He had purchased this little place from the Count of 
Leiningen anù other part-u\vners, to erect inlportant iron- 
,yorks in the place. 
Here in these baths, alread.y founded by the Romans, floated 
arolmd Ine the spirit of antiquity, venerable relics of ,vhich, 
in fragments of bas-reliefs and inscriptions, capitals and shafts, 
shone out strangely to\vards me, from farm-houses, amidst 
household lumber and furniture. 
As ,ve ,vere ascending the adj acent Wasenburg also, I 
paid IllY respects to a ,veIl-preserved inscription, ,vhich dis- 
charged a thankful vow to Mercury, and is situated upon 
the great mass of rock ,vhich forIns the base of the hin on 
one side. 
rhe fortress itself lies on the last m01.mtain, looking 
from Bitsch to, yards Germany. It is the ruin of a German 
castle built upon I{oman remains. From the to,ver the ,vhole 
of Alsace 'vas once more surveyed, and the conspicuous 
nlinster-spire pointed out the situation of Strasburg. First 
of all, hó,yever, the great forest of Hagenau extended itself, 
and the to,vers of this to,vn peered plainly from behind. I 
was attracted thither. We rode through Reichshof, "There 
Von Dieterich built an Ì111posing castle, and after ,ve had 
contemplated from the hills near Niedernloder the pleasing 
course of the little river Moder, by the forest of I-Iagenau, I 
left my friend on a ridiculous coal-mine visitation, ,vhich, at 
Dut,yeil, n1Îght have been a somewhat more serious business, 
- and I then rode through Hagenau, on the direct road- 
ah'eady indicated by nlY affection-to my beloved Sesenheim. 
}"'or all these vie,vs into a ,vild, mountain region, and then, 
again, into a cheerful, fruitful, joyous land, could not riyet my 
nlincr s eye, ,vhich ,vas directed to an an1Ìablc, attrae.tiye 
object. 'l'his time, also, the hither ,yay seemed to me l110re 
charnling than its opposite, as it brought me again into the 
neighbourhood of a lady to ,yhOlll I ,vas heartily devoted, 
and ,vho deserved as much respect as love. But before I lead 
my friends to her rural abode, let me be permitted to nlen- 
tion a circumstance 1vhich contributed very much to enliven 
and enhance nlY affection, and the satisfaction ,vhich it 
afforded mc. 
How far I nlust have been behindhand. in modern literature, 
may be gathered fronl the nlode of life ,yhich I led at :Frank.. 
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fort, and from the studies to ,,,,hich I had devoted myself; 
.nor could my residence in Strasburg have furthered me in 
this respect. N o'v I-Ierder ca.nle, and together with his great 
kno,vledge brought many other aids, and the later publications 
besides. Anlong these he announced to us the V'l.cær of 
l1'akefield as an excellent 'york, ,vith the German translation 
of ,vhich he ,vould make us acquainted by reading it aloud to 
;us hiulself. 
I-lis nlcthod of reading ,vas quite peculiar; ,vhoever has 
.heard him preach will be able to form a notion of it. He 
delivered everything, this rOlllance included, in a serious and 
.sinlplc style, perfectly rellloved from all dramatically Ï1nitath"e 
representation; he even avoided that variety,,yhich is not only 
pernlitted, but even required, in an epical delivery-a slight 
-change of tone ,vhen different persons speak, by ,vhich ,,,,hat 
.eyery one says is brought into relief, and the actor is distin- 
.guished fronl the narrator. Without being monotonous, 
IIerder let everything go on in the same tone, just as if 
nothing ,vas present before him, but all ,vas merely historical; 
as if the shado,ys of this poetic creation did not act livingly 
before hinl, but only glided gently by. Yet this manner of 
.delivery from his mouth had an infinite charm; for, as he felt 
all most deeply, and lme,," ho,v to estimate the ,'ariety of such 
.a ,york, so the ,vhole merit of a production appeared purely 
.and the more clearly, as one ,vas not disturbed by details 
.sharply spoken out, nor interrupted in the feeling ,vhich the 
,,"'hole ,vas 11leant to produce. 
A Protestant country clergyman is, perhaps, the nlost beau- 
tiful subject for a lnodern idyl; he appears, like ßlclchizedek, 
.as priest and king in one person. To the Inost innocent situa- 
tion ,vhich can be imagined on earth, to that of a husband- 
man, he is, for the most part, united by similarity of occupa- 
tion, as ,veIl as by equality in falllily relationships; he is a 
fhther, a master of a faluily, an agriculturist, and thus per- 
fectly a nl(
mber of the comn1Ullity. On this pure, beautiful, 
earthly foundation, rests his higher calling; to hinl is it giyen 
to guide men through life, to take care of their spiritual edu- 
.cation, to bless theln at all the leading epochs of their exist- 
ence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console the111, and, if COll- 
Eolation is not sufficient for the present, to call up and guaran- 
tee the hope of a happier future. Ilnagine such a luan, váth 
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pure human sentiments, strong enough not to deviate from 
them under any circumstances, and by this already elevated 
above the nlultitude, of whom one cannot expect purity and 
firmness; give him the leaI"Iling necessary for his office, as 
well as a cheerful, equable activity, which is even passionate, 
as it neglects no moment to do good,-and you will have 
him well endo,ved. But at the same time add the necessary 
limitation, so that he must not only pause in a small circle, 
'but may also perchance pass over to a smaller; grant him 
good-nature, placability, resolution, and everything else praise.. 
,vorthy that springs from a decided character, and over all this 
a cheerful spirit of compliance, and a smiling toleration of his 
o,vn failings and those of others,-then you will have put 
together pretty well the image of our excellent Wakefield. 
The delineation of this character on his course of life 
:through joys and son"o,ys, the ever-increasing interest of the 
story, by the combination of the entirely natural ",.ith the 
'strange and the singular, make this novel one of the best which 
has ever been written; besides this, it has the great advan- 
,tage that it is quite moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian-- 

represents the reward of a good will and perseverance in the 
right, strengthens an unconditional confidence in God, and 
attests the final triumph of good over evil; and all this with.. 
out a trace of cant or pedantry. The author was preserved 
from both of these by an elevation of mind that shows itself 
throughout in the form of irony, by which this Jittle work 
must appear to us as wise as it is amiable. The author, 
Dr. Goldsmith, has without question great insight into the 
moral world, into its strength and its infirmities; but at the 
same time he can thankfully acknowledge that he is an 
'.Englishman, and reckon highly the advantages which his 
.country and his nation afford him. The family, with the de. 
lineation of which he occupies himself, stands upon one of 
the last steps of citizen comfort, and yet comes in contact 
with the highest; its narrow circle, which becomes still 
more contracted, touches upon the great world through the 
natural and civil course of things; this little skiff floats on 
the agitated wayes of English life, and in weal or woe it 
has to expect injlU
 or help from the vast fleet which sails 
around it. 
I may suppose that my readers kno,v this work, and have 
213 
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it in memory; whoever hears it named for the first time here, 
as well as he who is induced to read it again, will thank me. 
For the former, I \vould merely make the cursory reJ:Ikl,rk
 
that the vicar's \vife is of that good, busy sort, who allo,vs 
herself and her o,vn to ,vant for nothing, but who is also some... 
what vain of herself and her o\vn. There are two daughters,- 
Olivia, handsome and more devoted to the external, and 
Sophia, charming and more given to the internal; nor will I 
omit to mention an industrious son, Moses, \yho is some,vhat 
blunt and emulous of. his father. 
If Herder could be accused of any fault in his reading aloud, 
it ,vas impatience; he did not ,vait until the hearer had heard 
and comprehended a certain part of the progress, so as to be 
able to feel and think correctly about it; hurrying 011, he 
\vould see their effect at once, and yet he ""as displeased even 
with this ,vhen it manifested itself. He blamed the excess of 
feeling which overflowed from me more and more at every 
step. I felt like a man, like a young man; everything was 
living, true, and present before me. He, considering only 
the intrinsic contents and form, sa\v clearly, indeed, that I ,vas 
overpowered by the subject-matter, and this he "rould not 
allow. 'Then Peglow's reflections, which were not of the most 
refined, ,vere still ,vorse received; but he was especially"angry 
at our \vant of keenness in not seeing beforehand the contrasts 
of ,vhich the author often makes use, and in suffering ourselves 
to be moved and carried away by them "\vithout renlarking the 
oft-returning artifice. He would not pardon us for not seeing 
at once, or at least suspecting at the very begilming, ,vhere- 
Burchell is on the point of discovering himself by passing oyer, 
in his narration from the third to the first person, that lIe hÎln- 
self is the lord of ,vhom he is speaking; and ,vhen, finally, 'Vß 
rejoiced like children at the discovery and the transforlnation
 
of the poor, needy wanderer, into a rich, po\verful lord, he 
immediately recalled the passage, ,vhich, according to the- 
author's plan, ,ve had overlooked, and read us a po\,rerful 
lecture on our stupidity. It ,viti be seen from this that he re- 
garded the ,york merely as a production of art, and requirecl 
the same of us, who ,vere yet wandering in that state where it 
is very allo,,
able to let works of aJ.
t affect us like productions 
of nature. 
I did not suffer nlj
se1f to be at all pCl]?lexed by Hel"dcJ;'s 
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invectiyes; for young people have the happiness or unhap- 
piness, that, ,vhen once anything has produced an effect on. 
thenl, this effect must be wrought out ,vithin themselves; 
froln ,yhich much good, as well as much mischief, arises. The 
above ,york had left ,vith me a great impression, for ,vhich I 
could not account, but properly speaking, I felt myself in har- 
monv ,vith that ironical tone of luind ,vhich elevates itself 
abo,:e every object, above fortune and misfortune, good and 
evil, death ancllife, and thus attains to the possession of a truly 
poetical world. I could not, indeed, become conscious of this 
until later ; it 'vas enough that it gave me luuch to do at the 
monlent; but I could by no means have expected to be so S0011 
transposed frOln this fictitious ,vorld into a similar real one. 
l\fy fellow-boarder, Weyland, ,vho enlivened his quiet, labo.... 
rious life by visiting from tilne to tilne his friends and relations 
in the country (for he was a native of AJsace), did me many 
services on nlY little excursions, by introducing l11e to different 
localities and families, sometilnes in person, sOll1etÏ111es by re.... 
commendations. He had often spoken to me about a country 
clergyman who lived near Drusenheim, six leagues from Stras- 
burg, in possession of a good benefice, ,vith an intelligent wife 
and a pair of amiable daughters. The hospitality and agree- 
ableness of this family were ahvays highly extolled. It scarcely 
needed so much to dra,v thither a young knight ,vho had 
'alreadyaccustollled himself to spend all his leisure days and 
hours on horseback and in the open air. 'Ve decided there- 
fore upon this trip, and Iny friend had to pro1l1ise that 011 
introducing me he would say neither good nor ill of 111e, but 
,vonld treat me ,vith general indifference, and ,vould aUo\v me 
to make my appearance clad, if not Ineanly, yet sonle,vhat 
poorly and negligently. He consented to this, and pron1ised 
himself SOlne sport from it. 
It is a pardonable ,vhiln in men of consequence, to place 
their exterior advantages in concealment now and then, so as 
to allo,v their o,vn internal human nature to operate ,vith the 
greater purity. For this rea'3on the incognito of princes, and 
the adventures resulting therefrom, are ahvays highly pleas- 
ing; these appear disguised divinities, ,vho can reckon at 
double its value all the good offices 
ho,vn to them as indivi- 
duals, and are in such a position that they can either make 
light of the disagreeable or avoid it. That Jupiter should be 
2n2 
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well pleased in his incognito with Philemon and J3aucis, and 
Henry the Fourth ,vith his peasants after a hunting party, is 
quite conformable to nature, and we like it ,yell; but that a 
young man ,vithout importance or name, should take it into 
his head to derive some pleasure from an incognito, might be 
construed by many as an unpardonable piece of arrogance. 
Yet since the question here is not of such vic,vs and actions, 
so far as they are praiseworthy or blameable, but so far as they 
can manifest themselves and actually occur, we will on this 
occasion, for the sake of our O'Vll amusement, pardon the 
Joungster his self-conceit; and the more so, as I must here 
allege, that froln youth up,vards, a love for disguising myself 
had been excited in me even by my stern father. 
This time, too, partly by some cast-off clothes of my o,,
, 
partly by sonle borrowed garments and by the manner of 
conlbing my hair, I had, if not disfigured myself, yet at least 
decked myself out so oddly, that my friend could not help 
laughing on the ,yay, especially as I knew ho,v to imitate per- 
fectly the bearing and gestures of such :figures when they sit 
on horseback, and which are called" Latin riders." The fine 
road, the most splendid weather, and the neighbourhood of 
the Rhine, put us in the best humour. At Drusenheim we 
stopped a monlent, he to make hinlself spruce, and I to re- 
hearse my part, out of ,yhich I was afraid I should now and 
then fall. The country here has the characteristics of all the 
open, level Alsace. 'Ve rode on a pleasant foot- path over 
the meado,vs, soon reached Sesenheim, left our horses at the 
tavern, and "Talked leisurely towards the parsonage. "Do not be 
put out," said 'Veyland, sho,ying me the house from a distance, 
"because it looks like an old n1Ïserable farm-house, it is so 
much the younger inside." 'Ve stepped into the court-yard; 
the ,vhole pleased me ,veIl: for it had exactly that ,vhich is 
called picturesque, and ,yhich had so magically interested me 
in Dutch art. 'rhe effect ,vhich time produces on all human 
,york was strongly perceptible. House, barn, and stable were 
just at that point of dilapidation where, indecisive and doubt- 
ful bet,veen preserving and rebuilding, one often neglects the 
one ,vithout being able to accomplish the other. 
As in the 'lillage, so in the court-yard, all was quiet and 
deserted. We found the father, a little man, wrapped up 
vtithin himself, but friendly notwithstanding, quite alone, for 
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the familv were in tbe fields. 1-1 e bade us welcome, and offerecl 
us some 
efreshment, ,vhich we declined. 
fy friend hurried 
away to look after the ladies, and I remained alone ,vith our 
h08t. " You are perhaps surprised.." said he, "to find me so 
miserably quartered in a wealthy village, and ,vith a lucrative 
benefice; but," he cont.inued, .., this proceeds from irresolu- 
tion. Long since it has been promised me by the parish, and 
even by those in higher places, that the house shall be rebuilt; 
many plans have been already drawn, examined and altered, 
none of them altogether rejected, and none carried into execu- 
tion. This has lasted so many years, that I scarcely know ho,v 
to command my impatience." I made him an ans,ver such as 
I thought likely to cherish his hopes, and to encourage him to 
pursue the affair more vigorously. Upon this he proceeded to 
describe familiarly the personages on ,vhom such matters de- 
pended, and although he ,vas no great delineator of character, 
I could nevertheless easily comprehend how the ,vhole busi- 
ness must have been delayed. The confidential tone of the 
man ,vas something peculiar; he talked to me as if he had 
known me for ten years, ,vhile there ,vas nothing in his look 
from ,vhich I could have suspected that he ,vas directing any 
attention to me. At last my friend caIne in ,vith the mother. 
She seemed to look at me ,vith quite differcnt eyes. Her 
countenance was regular, and the expression of it intelligent; 
she must have been beautiful in her youth. Her figure was 
tall and spare, but not more so than became her years, and 
when seen from behind, she had yet quite a youthful and pleas... 
ing appearance. The elder daughter then came bouncing in 
briskly; she inquired after }
rederica, just as both the others 
had also done. rfhe father assured them that he had not seen 
her since all three had gone out together. The daughter again 
,vent out at the door to look for her sister; the mother brought 
us some refreshInent, and Weyland, with the old couple, con- 
tinued the conversation, which referred to nothing but known 
persons and circumstances; as, indeed, it is usually the case 
when acquaintances meet after some lcngth of time, that they 
make inquiries, and mutually give each other information 
about the members of a large circle. I listened, and llO'V 
learned ho,v much I had to promise myself from this circle. 
The elder daughter again came hastily back into the room, 
uneasy at not having found her sister. They ,vere anxious 
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about her, and blamed her for this or that bad habit; only the 
father said, very composedly, ,,, Let her alone; she has already 
come back!" At this instant she really entered the door; and 
then truly a most charming star arose in this rural heaven. 
Both daughters still wore nothing but Gernlan, as they used 
to call it, and this alUlost obsolete national costume became 
Frederica particularly ,veIl. A short, ,vhite, full skirt, ,vith a 
furbelow, not so long but that the neatest little feet ,,,,ere 
yisible up to the ankle; a tight white bodice and a black 
taffeta apron,-thus she stood on the boundary bet,,,,een 
country girl and city girl. Slender and light, she tripped along 
as if she had nothing to carry, and her neck seemed almost 
too delicate for the large fair braids on her elegant little head. 
From cheerful blue eyes she looked very plainly round, and 
ller pretty turned-up nose l)eered as freely into the air as if 
there could be no care in the world; her stra,v hat hung on 
her arm, and thus, at the first glance, I had the delight of sec- 
ing her, and acknowledging her at once in all her grace and 
loyeliness. 
I no,v began to act my character with moderation, halî 
ashamed to playa joke on such good people, whom I had time 
enough to observe: for the girls continued the previous con- 
versation, and that ,vith passion and some display of tenlpcr. 
All the ncighbours and connexions were again brought for- 
,yard, and there seemed, to my imagination, such a s,varnl of 
uncles and aunts, relations, cousins, comers, goers, gossips and 
guests, that I thought myself lodged in the liveliest world pos 
sible. All the menlbers of the family had spoken some ,vords 
,vith llle, the mother looked at llle every time she canle in or 
,vent out, but Frederica first entered into conyersation ,,,,ith 
me, and as I took up and glanced through sonle music that 
was lying around, she asked me if I played also? "'hen I 
ans,vered in the affirnlative, she requested me to perform 
sOlnething; but the father ,vonld not allow this, for he nlain- 
tamed that it was proper to serve the guest first ,yith SOlne 
piece of lllusic or a song. 
She played several things with sonle readiness, in the style 
which one usually hears in the country, and on a harpsichord, 
too, that the schoolmaster should have tuned long since, if he 
had only had time. She ,vas 1l0'V to sing a song also, a cer- 
tain tender-melancholy affair; but she did not succeed in it. 
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She rose up and said, smiling, or rather ,yith that touch of 
serene joy ,vhich eyer reposed on her countenance, " If I sing 
badly, I cannot lay the blame on the harpsichord or the school. 
master; but let us go out of doors; then you shall hear my 
Alsatian and Swiss songs; they sound much better." 
During supper, a notion ,vhich had already struck me, occu- 
pied me to such a degree, that I becanle meditative and silent, 
although the liveliness of the elder sister, and the gracefulness 
of the younger, shook me often enough out of my contempla- 
tions. 
Iy astonishment at finding nlyself so actually in the \ 
'Vakefield family was beyond all expression. The father, 
indeed, could not be compared with that excellent man; but 
where will you find his like? On the other hand, all the dig- 
11ity ,vhich is peculiar to that husband, here appeared in the 
wife. One could not see her ,vithout at the sanle time rever- 
encing and fearing her. In her were remarked the fruits of a 
good education; her demeanour ,vas quiet, easy, cheerful, ancl 
inviting. 
If the elder daughter had not the celebrated beauty of Oli. 
via, yet she was well-lnade, lively, and rather impetuous; she 
every,vhere showed herself active, and lent a helping hand to . 
her mother in all things. rfo put Frederica in the place of 
Primrose's Sophia was not difficult; for little is said of the 
latter, it is only taken for granted that she is amiable; and 
this girl "
as amiable indeed. N ow as the same occupation 
and the saIne situation, ,yherever they may occur, produce 
silnilar, if not the sanIe effects, so here too many things ,vere 
talked about, many things happened, which had already taken 
place in the 'Vakefield family. But when at last a younger 
son, long announced and impatiently expected by the father, 
at last sprang into the room, and boldly sat himself do,vn by 
us, taking but little notice of the guests, I could scarcely help 
exclaiming, " J\.Ioses, are you here too!" 
The conycrsation at table extended my insight into this 
country and Îamily circle, since the discourse ,vas about vari- 
ous droll incidents ,vhich had happened no,v here, now there. 
Frederica, ,,
ho sat by me, then 
 took occasion to describe to 
DIe different localities which it was worth while to visit. As one 
1ittle story always calls forth another, I ,vas able to Iningle 
so much the better in the conyersation, and to relate sin1Ílar 
incidènts, and as, besides this, a good cotultry ,vine was by no 
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means spared, I stood in danger of slipping out of my charac- 
ter, for which reason my more prudent friend took advantage 
of the beautiful moonlight, and proposed a ,valk, ,vhich ,vas 
approved at once. He gaye his arm to the elder, I to the 
younger, and thus we ,vent through the ,vide field, paying more 
attention to the heavens above us than to the earth, which lost 
itself in extension around us. There ,vas, ho,vever, nothing 
of moonshine in Frederica's disco1.u
se; by the clearness with 
which she spoke she turned night into day, and there ,vas no- 
thing in it which would have indicated or excited any feeling, 
except that her expressions related more than hitherto to me, 
since she represented to me her O\VD. situation, as ,yell as the 
neighbourhood and her acquaintances, just as far as I should 
be acquainted with them; for she hoped, she added, I ,vould 
make no exception, and ,vould visit them again, as all strangers 
had willingly done ,vho had once stopped ,vith them. 
It ,vas very pleasant to me to listen silently to the descrip- 
tion ,vhich she gave of the litt1e world in ,vhich she moved, 
and of the persons whom she particularly valued. She thereby 
imparted to me a clear, and, at the saIne time, such an amiable 
idea of her situation, that it had a very strange effect on me ; 
for I felt at once a deep regret that I had not lived with her 
sooner, and at the same time a truly painful envious feeling 
towards an who had hitherto had the good fortune to surround 
her. I at once watched closely, as if I had a right to do so, 
all her descriptions of men, whether they appeared under the 
names of neighbours, cousins, or gossips, and my conjectures 
inclined no, v this ,vay, now that; but how could I have dis- 
covered anything in my complete ignorance of all the circum... 
stances? She at last became more and more talkative, and I 
more and more silent. I t was so pleasant to listen to her, 
and as I heard only her voice, ,vhile the fonn of her coun... 
tenance, as well as the rest of the world, floated dimly in the 
t,vilight, it seemed to me as if I could see into her heart, 
which I could not but find very pure, since it unbosomed 
itself to me in such unembarrassed loquacity. 

en my companion retired "'\vith me into the guest-cham... 
bel', ,,"hich ,vas prepared for us, he at once, with self-com- 
placency, broke out into pleasant jesting, and took great 
credit to himself for having surprised me so Dluch with the 
similarity to the Primrose family. I chimed in ,vith him by 
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showing myself thankful. " Truly," cried he, "the story is quite 
complete. This family may very well be compared to that, 
and the gentleman in disguise here may assume the honour of 
passing for Mr. Burchell; more oyer , since scoundrels are not 
so necessary in common life as in novels, I will for this time 
undertake the rôle of the nephew, and behave myself better 
than he did." Ho,vever, I immediately changed this con-ver- 
sation, pleasant as it might be to me, and asked him, before 
all things, on his conscience, if he had not really betrayed me? 
He answered me, " No !" and I could believe him. 'They had 
rather inquired, said he, after the merry table-companion who 
boarded at the same house with him in Strasburg, and of ,vhom 
they had been told all sorts of preposterous stuff. I now "Tent 
to other questions: Had she ever been in love ? Was she now 
in love ? 'Vas she engaged? He replied to all in the nega- 
tive. "In truth," replied I, "such a cheerfulness by nature 
is inconceivable to me. Had she loved and lost, and again 
recovered herself, or had she been betrothed,-in both these 
cases I could account for it." 
Thus we chatted together far into the night, and I was 
awake again at the dawn. My desire to see her once more 
seemed unconquerable; but while I dressed myself, I ,vas 
horrified at the accursed ,vardrobe I had so wantonly selected. 
The further I advanced in putting on my clothes, the meaner 
I seemed in my own eyes; for everything had been calculated 
for just this effect. My hair I might perchance have set to 
rights; but when at last I forced myself into the borrowed, 
worn-out grey coat, and the short sleeves gave me the most 
absurd appearance, I fell the more decidedly into despair, 
as I could see myself only piecemeal, in a little looking -glass_. 
since one part al,vays looked more ridiculous than the other. 
During this toilette my friend awoke, and with the satisfac- 
tion of a good conscience, and in the feeling of pleasurable 
hope for the day, looked out at me from the quilted silk cover- 
let. I had for a long time already envied him his fine clothes, 
as they hung over the chair, and had he been of my size, I 
would have carried them off before his eyes, changed my dress 
outside, and hurrying into the garden, left my cursed husk for 
him; he would have had good-humour enough to put himself 
into my clothes, and the tale ,vould have found a Inerry end- 
ing early in the morning. But that was not now to be thought 
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of, no nlore was any other feasible accoInInodation. To appear 
again before Frederica in the figü.re in which my friend could 
give llle out as a laborious and accoInplished but poor student 
of theology,-before Frederica, "Tho the evening before had 
spoken so friendly to my disguispd self
-that ,vas altogether 
impossible. There I stood, vexed and thoughtful, and sum- 
moned all my power of inv'entioll; but it deserted me! But 
no\v,vhen he, conlfortably stretched out, after fixing his eyes 
upon Ine for a ,yhile, all at once burst out into a loud laugh, 
ttnd exclaimed, " No! it is true, you do look most cursedly!" 
I replied impetuously, "And I kno,v '\vhat I '\vill do. Good 
bye, and Inake my excuses!" "Are you mad?" cried he, 
spinging out of bed and trying to detain lne. But I ,vas 
already out of the door, dO'V11 the stairs, out of the house and 
yard, off to the tavern; ill an instant my horse 'vas saddled, 
and I hurried a,vay in mad vexation, galloping to\val'ds Dru- 
senheinl, then through that place, and still further on. 
As I no,v thought myself in safety, I rode more slo,vly, 
and now first felt ho,v infiniteìy against my '\vill I ,vas going 
a,vay. But I resigned Inyself to nlY fate, made present to my 
nlind the promenade of yesterday evening '\yith the greatest 
calmness, and cherished the secret hope of seeing her soon 
again. But this quiet feeling soon changed itself again into 
impatience, and I no,v determined to ride rapidly into the 
city, change my dress, take a good, fresh horse, since then, as 
my passion made me believe, I could at all events return before 
dinner, or, as was lllore probable, to the dessert, or towards 
evening, and beg my forgiveness. 
I ,vas just about to put spurs to my horse to execute this 
plan, ,vhen another, and, as seemed to me,a very happy thought, 
passed through my mind. In the tayern at Drusenheiln, the 
day before, I had noticed a son of fue landlord very nicely 
dressed, Yvho, early this morning" being busied about his rural 
arrangclllents, had saluted me froln his court-yard. He ,yas 
of my figure, and had for the Inoment reminded me of lnyself. 
No sooner thought than done! My horse ,va
 harclly turned 
round, ,vhen I found nlyself in Drusenheiul; I brought him 
into the stable, and in a fe,v ,vords made the fello,v my pro- 
posal, namely, that he should lend me his clothes, as I had 
something merry on foot at SesenheÏ1n. I had no need to talk 
long; he agreed to the proposition ,yith joy, and praised me 
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for ,vishing to make some sport for the Mamsells; they,vere, 
he said, such capital people, especially 
famsene Riekchcn,
 
and the parents, too, liked to see eVETJthing go on merrily and 
pleasantly. He considered nle attentively, and as from .lny 
appearance he might have taken me for a poor starvehng, 
he said, "If you ,vish to insinuate yourself, this is the right 
,vay." In the l1H:an,vhile ,ve had already pl'oceeded far in 
our toilette, and properly speaking he should not have trusted 
me ,vith his holiday clothes on the strength of mine; but he 
,vas honest-hcal..ted, and, llloreover, had lllY horse in his stable. 
I soon stood there smart enough, gave myself a consequential 
air, and my friend seemed to regard his counterpart ,vith 
cOluplacency. " 1"opp, t Mr. Brother!" said he, giving Ine 
his hand, ,vhich I grasped heartily, "don't come too near 
my girl; she might n1ake a mistake! " 
l\Iy hair, ,vhich had now its full growth again, I could part 
at top, much like his, and as I looked at him repeatedly, I 
found it comical nloderately to imitate his thicker eyebro,,"s 
with a burnt cork, and bring mine nearer together in the 
middle, so that with my enigmatical intentions, I might make 
myself an external riddle likewise. "Now have you not," 
said I, as he handed me his be-ribboned hat, "solllething or 
other to be done at the parsonage, that I might announce 
lnyself there in a natural manner?" " Good!" replied he, 
" but then you must ,vait t\VO hours yet. There is a woman 
confined at our house; I .will offer to take the cake to the 
parson's \vife,t and you may carry it over. Pride must pay 
its l)enalty, and so lllust a joke." I resolved to wait, but 
these t,vo hours were infinitely long, and I ,vas dying of im- 
patience ,vhen the third hour passed before the cake came out 
of the oven. A t last I got it quite hot, and hastened a,vay 
,vith my credentials in the most beautiful sunshine, aCCOlll- 
panied for a distance by my counterpart, ,vho promised to 
conIC after me in the evening and bring me my clothes. This, 
ho,vever, I briskly declined, and stipulated that I should 
delivcr up to him his o\vn. 
I had not skipped far ,vith Iny present, ,vhich I carricd in a 
* Abbreviation for Frederica.-Trans. 
t The exclamation used on striking a bargain. It is, we believe, 
employed by some trades in England.- T1'ans. 
::: The general custom of the country villages in Protestant Germany 
on such interesting occasions.-American Note. 
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neat tied-up napkin, when, in the distance, I saw my friend 
coming to,vards me with the two ladies. My heart was uneasy, 
which was certainly unsuitable under this jacket. I stood 
still, took breath, and tried to consider how I sholùd begin; 
and now I first remarked that the nature of the ground ,vas 
very much in my favour; for they ,vere walking on the other 
side of the brook, ,,'"hich, together with the strips of meadow 
through ,vhich it ran, kept the t,vo footpaths pretty far apart. 
"Then they were just opposite to me, Frederica, who had 
already perceived me long before, cried, " George, what are you 
bringing there?" I ,vas clever enough to cover my face ,vith 
my hat, which I took off, while I held up the loaded 
'"tpkin 
high in the air. " A christening cake!" cried she at that; 
" how is your sister?" " "\Vell,' , 
 said I, for I tried to talk 
in a strange dialect, if not exactly in the Alsatian. " Carry it 
to the house!" said the elder, 1.10 and if you do not find my 
mother, give it to the maid; but wait for us, we shall soon be 
back,-do you hear?" I hastened along my path in the 
joyous feeling of the best hope that, as the beginning ,vas so 
lucky, all would go off ,vell, and I had soon reached the par- 
sonage. I found nobody either in the house or in the kitchen; 
I did not wish to disturb the old gentleman, ,vhom I might 
suppose busy in the study; I therefore sat do,vn on the bench 
before the door, ,vith the cake beside me, and pressed my hat 
upon my face. 
I cannot easily recall a pleasanter sensation. To sit again 
on this threshold, over which, a short time before, I had blun- 
dered out in despair; to have seen her already again, to have 
already heard again her dear voice, so soon after my chagrin 
had pictured to me a long separation, eyery moment to 
be expecting herself and a discovery, at ,vhich my heart 
throbbed, and yet, in this ambiguous case, a discovery ,vith.. 
out shame; for at the very beginning it ,vas a merrier prank 
than any of those they had laughed at so much )'"esterday. 
Love and necessity are the best masters; they both acted 
together here, and their pupil ,vas not unworthy of them. 
But the maid came stepping out of the barn. " Now! did 
the cakes turn out ,veIl?" críed she to me; "how is your 
sister?" "All right," said I, and pointed to the cake ,vithout 
looking up. She took up the napkin and muttered, "Now, 
* In the original his answer is "Guet," for" Gut."-Trans. 
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what's the matter ,vith you to-day again? Has Barbchen
 
been looking again at somebody else? Don't let us suffer for 
that! You will nlake a happy couple if you carryon so ! " 
As she spoke pretty loud, the pastor came to the window and 
asked \vhat was the matter. She sho,ved him to me; I stood up 
and tmïledmyself to,vards him; but still kept the hat over my 
face. When he had spoken somewhat friendly to me, and had 
asked me to remain, I went towards the garden, and was just 
going in, when the pastor's "rife, \vho was entering the court.. 
yard gate, called to me. As the sun shone right in my face,' 
lone nlore availed myself of the advantage \vhich my hat 
afforded me, and greeted her by scraping a leg; but she went 
into the house after she had bidden me not to go a,vay \vithout 
eating something. I now walked up and do,vn in the garden; 
everything had hitherto had the best success, yet I breathed 
hard when I reflected that the young people now would soon 
l"eturn. But the mother unexpectedly stepped up to me, 
and was just going to ask me a question, ,vhen she looked me 
in the face, so that I could not conceal myself any longer, and 
the \vords stuck in her throat. " I am looking for George," t 
said she, after a pause, "and whom do I find? Is it you, 
young sir? How many forms have you, then?" "In earnest 
only one," replied I; "in sport as nlany as you like." 
"\Vhich sport I will not spoil," smiled she; "go out behind 
the garden into the meado,v until it strikes twelve, then come 
back, and I shall already have contrived the joke." I did so ; 
but when I \vas beyond the hedges of the village gardens, 
and was going along the nleado,vs, to\vards me some country 
people came by the footpath, and put me in some em- 
barrassment. I therefore turned aside into a little ,vood, 
which cro,vned an elevation quite near, in order to conceal 
myself there till the appointed time. Yet ho,v strangely did 
I feel \vhen I entered it; for there appeared before me a neat 
place, \vith benches, from everyone of which ""as a pretty 
vie,v of the country. IIere "\\
as the village and the steeple, 
here Drusenheim, and behind it the ,vooc1y islands of' the 
Rhine; in the opposite direction ,vas the V osgian Inountain 
range, and at last the minster of Strasburg. 1'hese different 
heaven- bright pictures ,vere set in bushy frames, so that one 
could see nothing more joyous and pleasing. I sat down 
* Dinlinutive of Barbara.- Trans. 
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upon one of the benches, and noticed on the largest tree an 
oblong little board ,vith the inscription, "Frederica's Repose." 
It never occurred to me that I might have come to disturb 
this repose; for a budding passion has this beauty about it, 
that, as it is unconscious of its origin, neither can it haye 
any thought of an end, nor, ,vhile it feels itself glad and 
cheerflù, have any presentiment that it may also create 
mischief. 
I had scarcely had tiule to Jook abol1t me and ,vas losing 
myself in s,veet reveries, ,vhen I heard sOlnebody coming; it 
was Frederica herself. " George, ,vhat are you doing here?" 
she cried from a distance. " Not George!" cried I, running 
to,vards her, "but one who craves forgiveness of you a thou- 
sand times." She looked at me ,vith astonishnlent
 but soon. 
collected herself, and said, after fetching her breath more 
deeply, " You abominable man, ho,v yon frighten me!" 
"The first disguise has led me into the second," exclainled I; 
"the formcr ,voulcl have been unpardonable if I had only 
I
no,vn in any degree to whom I ,vas going; but this one you 
,vill certainly forgive, for it is the shape of persons ,yhom yon 
treat so kindly." Her pale cheeks had coloured up ,vith the 
Illost beautiful rose-red. " You shall not be worse off than 
George
 at any rate! But let us sit dO'Vll! I confess the 
fright has gone into my IÌ1nbs." I sat down beside her, 
exceedingly agitated.- " .We know everything already, up to 
this Inorning, froln your friend," said she, "now do you tell 
Dle the rest." I did not let her say that t,yice, but described 
to her my horror at lilY yesterday's figure, and ll1Y rushing 
out of the house, so comically, that she laughed heartily and 
graciously; then I ,vent on to ,vhat follo,ved, ,vith allll1odestY7 
indeed, yet passionately enough, so that it might have passe(l 
for a declaration of love in historical form. At last I solem- 
nized my pleasure at finding her again, by a kiss upon her 
hand, ,vhich she suffered to remain in mine. If she had taken 
upon herself the expense of the conversation during Jesterday 
evening's moon1ight ,valk, I no,v, 011 my part, richly repaid 
the debt.. The I) lea sure of seeing her again, and being ab]e 
to say to her everything that I had yesterday kept back, was 
so great that, in nlY eloquence, I did not remark ho,v medi- 
tative and silent she ,vas. Once more she deeply fetched her 
breath, and over and oyer again I begged her forgiveness for 
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the fright ,vhich I had caused her. How long we nlay haye 
sat I kno'v not; but at once ,ve heard some one call. It ,vas 
the voice of her sister. "That will be a pretty story," said 
the dear girl, restored to her perfect cheerfulness; "she is 
cOIning hither on my side," she added, bending so as half to 
conceal me; "turn yourself away, so that you may not be 
recognised at once." The sister entered the place, but not 
alone; 'Veyland ,vas-'with her, and both, ,vhen they saw us
 
stood still, as if petrified. 
If \ve should all at once see a flame burst out violently froln 
a quiet roof, or should meet a monster whose deformity ,,,,as at 
the same time revolting and fearful, we should not be struck 
with such a fierce horror as that which seizes us when, unex- 
pectedly, ,ve see ,vith our o,vn eyes ,vhat we have believecl 
morall] impossible. ""7hat is this?" cried the elder, \vith 
the rapidity of one who is frightened; " what is this? you ,vith 
Ge:..'rge, nand-in-hand! Ho,v anI I to understand this?" 
"Dear sister," replied Frederica, very doubtfully, " the poor 
fello,v,-he is begging something of me; he has s0111ething to 
beg of you, too, but you must forgive him beforehand." "I do 
not understand-I do not comprehend-" said her sister, shak. 
ing her head and looking at'Veyland, who, in his quiet way, 
stood by in perfect tranquillity, and contenlplated the scen(} 
without any kind of expression. Frederica arose and dre,,," me 
after her. " No hesitating!" cripd she; "pardon begged and 
granted! " "N o,v do !" said I, stepping pretty near the elder; 
., I have nEed of pardon!" She dre,v back, gave a loud 
shriek, and ,vas covered ,vith blushes; she then thre,v herself 
do,vn on the grass, laughed iU1n10derately, and seen1ed as if she 
,vould never have clone. \Veyland snliled as if pleased, and. 
cried, "Y ou are a rare youth!" Then he shook 111Y hand in 
his. lIe ,vas not usually liberal with his caresses, but his shake 
of the hand had son1ething hearty and enlivening about it; yet 
he was sparing of this also. 
After some,vhat recovering and collecting ourselves, ,ve set 
out on our return to the village. On the ,yay I learned ho,v 
this singular meeting had been occasioned. Frederica had at 
last parted from the pron1enaders to rest herself in her little 
nook for a moment before dinner, and ,vhen the other t\VO 
caIne back to the house, the mother had sent theIll to call Fre- 
der
ca ,vith as great haste as possible, because dinner """as. 
ready. 
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The elder sister manifested the most extravagant delight, and 
when she learned that the mother had already disrovered the 
secret, she exclaimed, "Now ,ve have still to deceive my 
father, my brother, the servant-man and the maid." When we 
were at the garden-hedge, Frederica insisted upon going first 
into the house with my friend. The maid was busy in the 
kitchen-garden, and Olivia (so let the elder sister be named 
here) called out to her, "Stop; I have something to tell you! " 
She left nle standing by the hedge, and ,vent to the maid. I 
saw that they were speaking very earnestly. Olivia repre- 
sented to her that George had quarrelled ,vith Barbara, and 
seemed desirous of marrying her. The lass was not displeased 
at this; I was now called, and was to confirm what had been 
said. The pretty, stout girl cast dO'Vll her eyes, and remained 
gO until I stood quite near before her. But when, all at once, 
she perceived the strange face, she too gave a loud scream and 
ran away. Olivia bade me run after her and hold her fast, so 
that she should not get into the house and make a noise; ,vhile 
she herself wished to go and see how it was with her father. 
On the way Olivia met the servant-boy, who was in love with 
the maid; I had in the mean time hurried after the maid, and 
held her fast. " Only think! what good luck!" cried Olivia; 
"it's all over "ith Barbara, and George marries Liese." "That 
I have thought for a long while," said the good fellow, and 
remained standing in an ill-humour. 
I had given the maid to understand that all we had to do 
was to deceive the father. "\Ve ,vent up to the lad, ,vho turned 
away and tried to ,vithdraw; but Liese brought him back, and 
he, too, when he ,vas undeceived, made the most extraordinary 
gestures. We ,vent together to the house. rThe table 'vas 
covered, and the father was already in the roonl. Olivia, who 
kept me behind her, stepped to the threshold and said, 
" 
'ather, have you any objection to George dining with us to- 
day? but you must let him keep his hat on." " \\rith all my 
heart!" said the old man, " but why such an unusual thing? 
Has he hurt hinlself?" She led me forward as I stood ,vith 
my hat on. '" No!" said she, leading me into the room, "but 
he has a bird-cage under it, and the birds might fly out and 
make a deuce of a fuss; for there are nothing but ,vild ones." 
The father ,vas pleased ,vith the joke, ,vithout precisely know- 
ing what it meant. ....t\..t this instant she took off my hat, made 
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a scrape, and required me to do the same. The old man looked 
at me and recognised me, but was not put out of his priestly 
self-possession. " Aye, aye, Mr. Candidate!" exclaimed he, 
raising a threatening finger at me; "you have changed saddles 
yery quickly, and in the night I have lost an assistant, who 
yesterday promised me so faithfully that he would often mount 
my pulpit on week-days." He then laughed heartily, bade me 
welcome, and we sat down to table. lVloses came in much 
later; for, as the youngest spoiled child, he had accustolned 
himself not to hear the dinner-bell. Besides, he took very 
little notice of the company, scarcely even ,vhen he contra.. 
dicted them. In order to be more sure of hinl, they had 
placed me, not between the sisters, but at the end of the table, 
"\vhere George often used to sit. As he came in at the door 
behind me, he slapped me smartly on the shoulder, and said, 
"Good dinner to you, George!" "1\Iany thanks, squire!" 
replied I. The strange voice and the strange face startled him. 
"'Vhat say you?" cried Olivia; "does he not look very like 
his brother?" " Yes, from behind," replied Moses, who 
managed to recover his cOlnposure immediately, "like all 
folks." He did not look at Ine again, and merely busied him- 
self with zealously devouring the dishes, to make up for lost 
time. Then, too, he thought proper to rise on occasion and 
find something to do in the yard and the garden. At the des- 
sert the real George came in, and made the whole scene still 
nlore lively. They began to banter him for his jealousy, and 
wOlùd not praise him for getting rid of a rival in nle; but he 
was modest and clever enough, and, in a half-confused manner, 
lllixed up himself, his s,veetheart, his counterpart, and the 
J.1Ian2sells ,vith each other, to such a degree, that at last nobody 
could tell about whom he ,vas talking, and they ,vere but too 
glad to let him consume in peace a glass of ,vine and a bit of 
his own cake. 
At table there was some talk about going to ,valk; which, 
ho,ycyer, did not Slút nle very ,veIl in my peasant's clothes. 
But the ladies, early on that day already, ,vhen they learned 
who had run a,vay in such a desperate hurry, had remembered 
that a fine hunting-coat (Pekesche) of a cousin of theirs, in 
,vhich, ,vhen there, he uscd to go sporting, ,vas banging in the 
clothes-press. I, however, declined it, externally with all sorts 
of jokes, but internally,vith a feeling of vanity, not ,vishing, 
2c 
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as the cousin, to disturb the good impression I had mad.e as 
the peasant. The father had gone to take his afternoon-nap; 
the nlother, as al\vays, ,vas busy about her housewifery. But 
Iny friend proposed that I should tell them some story, to ,vhich 
I immediately agreed. We ,vent into a spacious arbour, and I 
gave theln a tale ,vhich I haye since written out under the title 
of Tlw New JJIelusina.% It bears about the same relation to 
TIle Ne.w Paris as the youth bears to the boy, and I would 
insert it here, ,vcre I not afraid of injuring, by odd plavs of 
fancy, the rural reality and siInplicity ,vhlch here agre
ahlJ' 
surround us. Enough: I succeeded in gaining the re,vard of 
the inventors and narrators of such productions, namelv" in 
a,vakening curiosity, ill fixing the attention, in provoking 
'''er- 
hasty solutions of impenetrable riddles, in deceiving expecta- 
tions, in confusing by the more \vonderful ,vhich caIne into the 
place of the ,vonderful, in arousing sympathy and fear, in 
causing anxiety, in moving, and at last, by the change of vrhat 
,vas apparently earnest into an ingenious and cheerful jest, in 
satisfying the mind, and in leaving the imagination nlaterials 
for ne,v images, and the unùerstanding materials for further 
reflection. 
Should anyone hereafter read this tale in print, and doubt 
",vhether it could have produced such an effect. let hÍ1n remem- 
ber that, properly spealállg, man is only called upon to act in 
the present. Writing is an abuse of language, reading silently 
to oneself is a pitiful substitute for speech. l'tlan effects all he 
can upon man by his personality, youth is most powerful upon 
youth, and hence also arise the purest influences. It is these 
which el1liyen the ,vorld, and allo,v it neither In orally nor phy- 
sically to perish. I had inherited frOln Iny father a certain 
didactic loquacity; from DIY mother the faculty of repres
llt- 
ing, clearly and forcibly, eyerything that the Ï1nagination ca.n 
produce or grasp, of giving a freshness to kno,vn stories, of 
inventing and relating others, nay, of inventing in the course 
of narration. By IllY paternal endO'Vll1ellt I ,vas for the n10st 
part annoying to the company; for ,yho likes to listen to the 
opinions and sentiments of another, especially a youth, \vhose 
judgn1ent, fronl defective experience, ahvays seems insufficient? 
My mother, on the contrary, had thorouglùy quali1ed Ine for 
social conversation. The enlptiest tale has in itself a high 
* This is introduced in fVilhclm Meister's J-Vanderjahre.-Tra'llrs.. 
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charlll for the imagination, and the smallest quantity of solid 
matter is thankfully received by the understanding. 
By such recitals, ,yhich cost me nothing, I made myself be- 
loved by children, excited and delighted youth, and drew upon 
myself tlre attention of older persons. But in society, such as 
it conlmonly is, I ,vas soon obliged to stop these exel'cises, and 
I have thereby lost but too much of the enjoyment of life and 
of free mental advancement. Nevertheless both these parental 
gifts accompanied me throughout my ,vhole life, united ,vith a 
third, namely, the necessity of expressing myself figuratively 
and by cOlnparisons. In consideration of these peculiarities, 
,vhich the acute and ingenious Doctor Gall discovered in me 
.according to his theory, he assured me that I was, properly 
speaking, borll for a popular orator. At this disclosure I 'vas 
Dot a little alarnled; for if it had been here ,veIl founded, 
everything that I undertook would have proved a failure, from 
-the fact that ,vith my nation there ,vas l10thing to harangue 
.about. 
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AFTER I had, in that bower of Sesenheim, :finished my tale, 
in .w.hich the ordinary and the impossible "
ere so agreeably 
alternated, I perceived that my hearers, ,vho had already 
sho"TD. peculiar syn1pat.hy, "
ere no,v enchanted in the highest 
degree by my singuhn' narrative. They pressed me m
gently 
to write do,vn the talc, that they might often repeat it by 
reading it among themsclycs, and to others. I promised this 
the more willingly, as I thus hoped to gain a pretext for 
repeating my visit, and for an opportunity of forming a closer 
connexion. The party separated for a moment, and all were 
inclined to fecI that after a day spent in so lively a manner, 
the evening might fall I-ather flat. From this anxiety I was 
freed by my friend, ,vho asked permission to take leave at 
once, in the name of us both, because, as an industrious acade- 
mical citizen, regular in his studies, he wished to pass the night 
at Drusenheim, and to be early in the morning at Strasburg. 
'Ve both reached our night-quarters in silence; I, because 
I felt a grapple on my heart, which drew me back; he, be- 
cause he had something else on his mind, which he told me 
as soon as ,ve had arrived. " It is strange," he began, "that 
you should just hit upon this tale. Did not you remark that 
it made quite a peculiar impression?" " Nay," answered I, 
" how could I help observing that the elder one laughed more 
than was consistent at certain passages, that the younger 
one shook her head, that all of you looked significantly at 
each ot.her, and that you yourself were nearly put out of 
countenance. I do not deny that I almost felt embarrassed 
myself, for it struck me that it was perhaps improper to tell 
the dear girls a parcel of stuff, of which they had better been 
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ignorant, and to give them such a had opinion of the male sex 
as they must naturally have formed from the character of the 
hero." " You have not hit it at all," said he, "and, indeed, 
how should you? These dear girls are not so unacquainted 
with such matters as you imagine, for the great society around 
them gives occasion for many reflections; and there happens 
to be, on the other side of the Rhine, exactly such a married 
pair as you describe, allowing a little for fancy and exaggera- 
tion; the husband just as tall, sturdy, and heavy,- the wife 
so pretty and dainty, that he could easily hold her in his 
hand. Their mutual position in other respects, their history 
altogether, so exactly accords with your tale, that the girls 
seriously asked me whether you knew the persons, and de- 
scribed them in jest. I assured ihem that you did not, and 
,you will do ,vell to let the tale remain unwritten. With the 
assistance of delays and pretexts, we may soon find an excuse." 
I was much astonished, for I had thought of no couple on 
this or the other side of the Rhine; nay, I could not have 
stated how I came by the notion. In thought I liked to sport 
with such pleasantries, without any particular reference, and 
I believed that if I narrated them, it would be the same with 
.-others. 
When I rev.u
ed to my occupations in the city, I felt them 
more than usually wearisome, for a man born to activity 
forms p1
s too extensive for his capacity, and overburdens 
himself with labour. This goes on very well till some physi- 
calor moral impediment comes in the way, and clearly shows 
the disproportion of the po,vers to the undertaking. 
I pursued jurisprudence ",ith as much diligence as was 
required to take my degree with some credit. l\fedicine 
charmed me, because it sho,ved nature, if it did not unfold it 
on every side; and to this I ,vas attached by intercourse and 
habit. To society I ,vas obliged to devote some time and 
attention; for in nlany families much had turned out both 
honourably and agreeably. All this might have been carried 
on, had not that which I-Ierder had inculcated pressed upon 
me ,vith an infinite weight. He had torn down the curtain 
which concealed from me the poverty of German literature; 
he had ruthlessly destroyed so many of my prejudices; in the 
:skyof my fatherland there were fe,v stars of importance left, 
"\vhen he had trcated all the rest as so many transient candle- 
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snuffs; nay, IUY own hopes and fancies respecting myself he- 
had so spoiled, that I began to doubt my o,vn capabilities. 
At the same tÏIne, ho,vever, he dragged me on to the noble 
broad way ,vhich he himself ,vas inclined to tread, drew lilY 
attention to his favourite authors, at the head of ,vhom stood 
S,vift and HaIl1ann, and shook me up ,vith more force than he 
had bound Ine down. To this manifold confusion ,vas no,v added 
an incipient passion, ,vhich, ,vhile it threatened to absorb l11e
 
nlight indeed dra,v me froln other relations, but cOlùd scarcely 
elevate me above them. Then caIne besides, a corporeal 
malady, ,vhich made nle feel after dinner as if my throat 'vas 
closed up, and of ,vhich I did not easily get rid, till after,vards, 
,vhen I abstained from a certain red ,vine, ,yhich I generally 
and very ,villingly drank i!l the boarding -house. This in- 
tolerable inconvenience had quitted me at Sesenheim, so that 
I felt double pleasure in being there, but ,vhen I canle back 
to my to,vn-diet it returned, to nlY great alllloyance. All this 
made nle thoughful and morose; and my out,vard appearance 
probably corresponded with I11Y in\vard feelings. 
Being in a ,vorse humour than ever, because the malady 
was violent after dinner, I attended the clinical lecture. The 
great care and cheerfulness ,vith ,vhich our respected instructor 
led us from bed to bed, the Ininute observation of important 
SynlptOlllS, thejudgnlent of the cause of complaint in general, the 
fine Hippocratic mode of proceeding, by,vhich, ,vithout theory, 
and out of an individual experience, the forms of kno,vledge 
revealed thcnlseh'es, the addresses with ,vhich he usually 
crowned his lectures-all this attracted me to,vards him, and 
made a strange department, into ,vhich I only looked as 
through a crevice, so much the more agreeable and fascinating. 

I y disgust at the invalids gradually decreased, as I learned to 
change their various states into distinct conceptions, by ,vhich.. 
recoverv and the restoration of the human fornl and nature 
appear;d possible. lIe probably had his eye particularly upon 
me, as a singular )?oung man, and pardoned the strange 
anonlaly ,vhich took me to his lectures. On this occasion he 
did not conclude his lecture, as usual, with a doctrine ,vhicll 
might hav
 reference to an illness that had been observed, 
but said cheerfully, "Gentlenlen, there are SOlne holidays 
before us; make use of theln to enliven your spirits. Studies 
must not only be pursued ,vith seriousness and diligence, but 
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ttlso ,vith cheerfulness and freedom of mind. Give mOVelllent 
to your bodies, and tra,.erse the beautiful eountry on horse 
and foot. He who is at home ,viti take delight in that to 
which he has been accustonlcc1, 'vhile for the stranger there 
"rill be new inlpressions, and pleasant relniniscences in 
future." 
'There were only t,yO of us to whom this adlTIonition could 
be directed. l\fay the recipe have been as obvious to the 
other as it was to Ine ! I thought I hea.rd a voice fronl heaven, 
and made all the haste I could to order a borse and dress 
myself out neady. I sent for \Veyland, but he ,vas net to be 
found. This did not delay my resoluiion, but the prepara- 
tions unfortunately ,vent on slo,vly, and I could not depart so 
soon as I had hoped. Fast as I rode, I "\'tras overtaken by 
the night. 'The ,vay ,vas not to be mistaken, and the moon 
shed her light on Iny impassioned project. 'fhe night was 
\vindy and a,vful, and I dashed on, that I might not have to 
,vait till morning before I could see her. 
It ,vas ah
eady late when I put up 111)" horse at Sesenheim. 
The landlord, in answer to my question, ,vhether there '
-as 
still light in the parsonage, assm
ed Ine ihat the ladies had 
only just gone home; he thought he had heard they ,vere still 
expecting a stranger. This did not please me, as I wished to 
haye been the only one. I hastened, that, late as I was, I 
might at least appear the first. I fOl.uld the two sisters sit- 
ting at the door. They did not seem nluch astonished, but I 
,vas, when Frederica whispered into Oliyia
s ear, loud enough 
for me to hear, " Did I not say so ? Here he is ! " They con- 
ducted me into a room, ,vhere I found a little conation set 
out. The lllother greeteù me as an old acquaintance; and 
the elder sister, ,vhell she saw Ule in the light, broke out into 
loud laughter, for she had little command over herself. 
After this first and sOllle,vhat odd receutÌon, the conversa- 
tion became at once fì'ee and cheerful, ë{lld a circunlstance, 
. ,vhich had remained concealed from me this eyening, I learned 
on the follo,ving day. Frederica had predicted that I should 
come; anù ,vho does not feel some satisfaction at the fulfil- 
ment of a foreboding, even if it be a monrnful one? All pre- 
se
t
ments, 
hen confirmed bl the event, give Ulan a higher 
opmlon of hlmse1f, whether It be that he thinks himself in 
possession of so fine a susceptibility as to feel a relation in 
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the distance, or acute enough to perceive necessary but still 
uncertain associations. Even Olivia's laugh renlained no 
secret; she confessed that it seemed ''"ery comical to see me 
dressed and decked out on this occasion. Frederica, on the 
other hand, found it advantageous not to explain su.ch a phe.. 
nomen as vanity, but rather to discoyer in it a wish to please 
her. 
Early in the morning Frederica asked me to take a '\valk. 
Her mother and sister were occupied in preparing everything 
for the reception of several guests. By the side of this 
beloved girl I enjoyed the noble Sunday morning in the COUll... 
try, as the inestimable Hebel has depicted it. She described 
to me the party '\vhich ,vas expected, and asked me to remain 
by her, that all the pleasure might, if possible, be common to 
us both, and be enjoyed in a certain order. " Generally," 
she said, "people amuse themselves alone. Sport and play 
is very lightly tasted, so that at last nothing is left but cards 
for one part, and the excitement of dancing for the other." 
We therefore sketched our plan as to what should be done 
after dinner, taught each other some new social games, and 
were united and happy, ,vhen the bell summoned us to church, 
where, by her side, I found a some,vhat dry sermon of her 
father's not too long. 
The presence of the beloved one always shortens time; but 
this hour passed amid peculiar reflections. I repeated to myself 
the gcod qualities "Thich she had just unfolded so freely before 
m
-her circumspect cheerfulness, her nai'veté combined 
With self-consciousness, her hilarity ,vith foresight-qualities 
,yhich seem incompatible, but \vhich nevertheless were found 
together in her, and gave a pleasing character to her out,vard 
appearance. But no,v I had to make more serious reflections 
upon myself, ,vhich ,vere somewhat prejudicial to a free state 
of cheerfulness. 
Since that impassioned girl had cursed and sanctified my lips 
(for eyery consecration involves both), I had, superstitiously 
enough, taken care not to kiss any girl, because I feared that 
I might injure her in some unheard-of spiritual nlanner. I 
therefore subdued every desire, by,vhich a youth feels impelled 
to ,vin from a charming girl this favour, ,vhich says much or 
little. But even in the most decorous company a heavy trial 
a,vaited me. Those little games, as they are called, which 
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are more or less ingenious, and by which a joyous young circle 
is collected and combined, depend in a great measure upon 
forfeits, in the calling in of which kisses have no small value. 
I had resolved, once for all, not to kiss, and as every want or 
impediment stimulates us to an activity to ,vhich we should 
otherwise not feel inclined, I exerted all the talent and humour 
I possessed to help myself through, and thus to win rather 
than lose, before the company, and for the company. 'Vhen a 
verse was desired for the redClnption of a forfeit, the demand 
,vas usually directed to nle. N o,v I ,vas always prepared, 
and on such occasions contriycd to hring out something in 
praise of the hostess, or of some lady ,,,110 had conducted herself 
most agTeeably towards meo If it happened that a kiss was 
imposed upon me at all events, I endeavoured to escape by 
some turn, which was considered satisfactory; and as I had 
time to reflect on the matter beforehand, I was never in want 
of various elegant excuses, although those made on the spur 
of the moment were al,vays most successful.. 
'Vhen we reached home, the guests, who had arrived from 
several quarters, were buzzing merrily one with another, tmtil 
Frederica collected them together, and invited and conducted 
them to a walk to that charming spot. There they found an 
abundant collation, and wished to fill up with social games 
the period before dinner. Here, by agreement with Frederica, 
though she did not know my secret, I contrived to get up and 
go through games ,vithout forfeits, and redemptions of forfeits 
without kissing. 
:1\1 y skill and readiness were so much the more necessary, 
as the company, which was otherwise quite strange to me, 
seemed to have suspected some connexion bet\veen me and 
the dear girl, and roguishly took the greatest pains to force 
upon me that ,vhich I secretly endeavoured to avoid. For in 
such circles, if people perceive a gro,ving inclination bet,veen 
two young persons, they try to make them confused, or to 
bring them closer together, just as aftenvards, when once a 
passion has been declared, they take trouble on purpose to 
part them again. 'rhus, to the man of society, it is totally 
indifferent whether he confers. benefit or an injury, provided 
only he is amused. 
'rhis morning I could observe, with more attention, the 
whole charactcr of Frederica, so that for the whole time she 
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al,vays remained to 11le the same. The friendly greetings of 
the peasants, which ,vere especially addressed to her, gave 
me to understand that she ,vas beneficent to them, and created 
in them an agreeable feeling. The elder sister remained at 
home with her mother. Nothing that demanded bodily exer- 
tion ,vas required of Frederica; but she was spared, they said, 
on account of her chest. 
There are 'VOlnen who especially please us in a roonl, others 
who look better in the open air. }'rederica belonged to the 
latter. Her ,vhole nature, her form never appeared more 
charming than ,vhen she moved along an elevated footpath; 
the grace of her deportment seemed to vie ,vith the flo,very 
earth, and the indestructible cheerfulness of her countenance 
,,
ith the blue sky. This refreshing atmosphere ,vhich sur- 
rounded her she carried home, and it might soon be per- 
ceived that she understood ho'v to reconcile difficulties, and 
to obliterate with ease the inlpression made by little unplea- 
sant contingencies. 
The purest joy which ,ve can feel ,yith respect to a beloycd 
person is to find that she pleases others. Frederica's conduct in 
society ,vas beneficent to all. In ,valks, she floated about, an 
animating spirit, and kne,v how to supply the gaps ,vhich 
might arise here and there. The lightness of her nlovements 
we have already commended, and she ,vas most graceful 'when 
she ran. As the deer seems just to fulfil its destination 
when it lightly flies over the sprouting corn, S0 did. her pecu- 
liar nature seem most plainly to express itself ,vhen she ran 
with light steps over Inead and furro'y, to fetch something 
which had been forgotten, to seek somethîng 
yhich had been 
lost, to summon a distant couple" or to order something neces- 
sary. On these occasions she ,vas never out of breath, and 
ahvays kept her equilibriuln. Hence the great anxiety of her 
parent
 ,vith respect to her chest must to lllany have appeared 
exceSSIve. 
The father, ,vho often accompanied us through Ineado,vs and 
fields, ,vas not ahvays provided ,vith a suitable cOlnpanion. 
On this account I joined him, and he did not fail to touch once 
more upon his favc>urite theIne, and circumstantially to tell TIle 
about the proposed building of the parsonage. He particu- 
larly regretted that he could not again get t.he carefully 
finished sketches, so as to nlcditate upon thenl, and to con- 
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sider this or that improvement. I observed, that the loss 
might be easily supplied, and offered to prepare a ground- 
plan, upon which, after all, everything chiefly depended. 
'Vith this he was highly pleased, and settled that we should 
have the assistance of the schoohnaster, to stir up ,vhonl he at 
once hurried off, that the yard and foot-lneasure might be 
ready early on the morro,v. 
'Vhen he had gone, Frederica said, " You are right to 
humour my dear father 011 his weak side, and not, like others., 
who get ,veary of this subject, to avoid him, or to break it off: 
I TIlust, indeed, confess to you that the rest of us do not desire 
this building; it would be too expensive for the congregation. 
and for us also. A ne,v house, new flu"niture! Our guests 
would not feel more comfortable with us, now they are once 
accustomed to the old building. Here we can treat then}. 
liberally; there ,ve should find ourselves straightened in a 
,vider sphere. Thus the matter stands; but do not you fail 
to be agreeable. I thank you for it, from nlY heart." 
Another lady who joined us asked about some noyels,- 
whether Frederica had read them. She ans,vered in the ne... 
gative, for she had read but little altogether. She had grown. 
up in a cheerful, decorous enjoyment of life, and ,vas culti- 
vated accordingly. I had the Vicar of JVakefield on the tip 
of my tongue, but did not venture to propose it, the sinlilarity 
of the situations being too striking and too important. " I am 
very fond of reading no-v-els," she said; "one finds in then1 
such nice people, ,vhom one ,vould like to resemble." 
The measurement of the house took place the follo,ving day. 
It was a some\vhat slo,v proceeding, as I ,vas as little accus- 
tOllIed to such arts as the schoolmaster. At last a tolerable 
pr
ject came to my aid. The good father told me his vie,vs, 
and ,vas not displeased when I asked l)ernlission to prepare 
the plan more conveniently in the to,vn. Frederica dismissed 
me ,vith joy; she ,vas convinced of my affection, and I of 
hers; and the six leagues no longer appeared a distance. It 
was so easy to travel to Drusenheiul in the diligence, and by 
this vehicle, as well as by messengers, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, to keep up a connexion, George being entrusted with 
the despatches. 
When I had arrived in the to,vn, I occupied myself in the 
earliest hours (for there was no notion of a long sleep) ,vith 
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the plan, which I drew as neatly as possible. In the mean
 
,vhile I had sent Frederica some books, accompanied by a fe,v 
kind words. I received an answer at once, and was charmed 
with her light, pretty, hearty hand. Contents and style were 
natural, good, amiable, as if they came from within; and thus 
the pt
asing i1npression she had made upon me was ever kept 
up and renewed. I but too readily recalled to myself the 
endowments of her beautiful nature, and nurtured the hope 
that I should see he.:: soon, and for a longer time. 
There was now no more any need of an address from our 
good instructor. He had, by those words, spoken at the right 
time, so completely cured me, that I had no particular inclina- 
tion to see him and his patients again. The cOITespondence 
with Frederica became more animated. She invited me to a 
festival, to ,,
hich also some friends from the other side of the 
Rhine ,volÙd come. I ,vas to make arrangements for a longer 
time. This I did, by packing a stout portmanteau upon the 
diligence, and in a few hours I was in her presence. I found 
a large merl'y party, took the father aside, and handed him 
the plan, at which he testified great delight. I talked over 
with him what I had thought while completing it. He ,vas 
quite beside himself with joy, and especially praised the neat- 
ness of the dra,ving. This I had practised from my youth 
upwards, and had on this occasion taken especial pains, with 
the finest paper. But this pleasure ,vas very soon marred 
for our good host, "Then, against my counsel, and in the joy of 
his heart, he laid the sketch before the company. Far from 
uttering the desired synlpathy, some thought nothing at all of 
this precious work; otl1eri, who thought they knew sonlething 
of the matter, made it still worse, blaming the sketch as not 
artistical, and, when the old man looked off for a moment, 
handled the clean sheets as if they ,vere only so many rough 
draughts, ,vhile one, ,vith the hard strokes of a lead-pencil, 
marked his plans of improvement on the fine paper, in such 
a manner, that a restoration of the primitive purity was not to 
be thought of. 
I ,vas scarcely able to console the extremely irritated man, 
whose pleasures had been so outrageously destroyed, much as 
I assured him that I myself looked upon them only as sketches, 
which ,ve ,,?ould talk over, and on which ,ve ,vould construct 
new drawings. In spite of all this he went oft in a very ill- 
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hUl'l10Ur, and Frederica thanked me for my attention to her 
father, as ,veil as for my patience duruI Q the unmannerly 
conduct of the other guests. 
But I could feel no pain nor ill-humour in her presence. 
The party consisted of young and tolerably noisy friends, whom, 
nevertheless, an old gentleman tried to outdo, proposing even 
odder stuff than they practised. Already, at breakfast, the 
,vine had not been spared. At a ''"ery well-furnished dinner- 
table there was no "'"ant of any enjoyment, and the feast was 
relished the more by everybody, after the violent bodily exer. 
cise during the somewhat warm ,,'"eather, and if the official 
gentleman went a little too far in the good things, the young 
people were not left much behind him. 
I ,vas happy beyond all bounds at the side of Frederica;- 
talkative, merry, ingenious, forward, and yet kept in modera- 
tion by feeling, esteem, and attachment. She, in a similar 
position, was open, cheerflÙ, sympat1úzing, and communicative. 
We all appeared to live for the company, and yet lived on1y 
for each other. 
Mter the meal they sought the shac1e, social games ,vere 
begun, and. the turn came to forfeits. On redeeming the for- 
feits, everything of every kind was carried to excess; the 
gestures which were commanded, the acts which were to be 
done, the problems ,vhich were to be solved, all sho,ved a mad 
joy'\vhich knew no limits. I myself heightened these wild 
jokes by many a comical choice, and Frederica shone by many 
a droll thought; she appeared to me more charming than ever, 
all hypochondriacal superstitious fancies had vanished, and 
",,,"hen the opportunity offered of heartily kissing one whom I 
loved so tenderly, I did not miss it, still less did I deny myself 
a repetition of this pleasure. 
The hope of the party for music was at last satisfied; it was 
heard, and all hastened to the dance. Allemandes, waltzing 
and turning, were beginning, middle and end. All had given - 
up to this national dance; even I did honour enough to my 
private dancing-mistress, and Frederica, who danced as she 
,yalked, sprang, and ran, was delighted to find in me a very 
expert partner . We generally kept together, but were soon 
obliged to leave off, and she was advised on aU sides not to go 
on any further in this wild manner. We consoled ourselves 
by a solitary ,valk, hand in hand, and when we had reached 
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that quiet spot, by the warmest embrace and the most faithful 
aSSlu'ance that ,ve loved each other heartily. 
Oldcr persons, ,vho had risen with us from the gaIne, took 
us ,vith thenl. At supper people did not return to their sober 
senses. Dancing ,vent on far into the night, and there 'vas as 
little ,yant of healths and other incitements to drinking as at 
noon. 
I had scarcely for a fe,v hours slept very profoundly, when I 
",vas a,vakened by a heat and tumult in Iny blood. It is at such 
times and in such situations that care and repentance usually 
attack lnan, ,vho is stretched out defenceless. 1\1 y ilnagination 
at once presented to me the liyeliest forms; I saw Lucinda, 
ho,,
, after the Inost ardent kiss, sbe passionately receded from 
me, and, ,yith glo,ving cheek and sparkling eyes, uttered that 
-curse, by,vhich she intended to nlel1aCe her siste.r only, but by 
'\vhich she also unconsciously menaced innocent persons, who 
were unkno"\vn to her. I saw Frederica standing opposite to 
her, paralysed at the sight, pale, and feeling the consequences 
of the curse, of ,vhich she knew nothing. I found myself 
between them, as little able to ward off the spiritual effects of 
the adyenture, as to avoid the eyil-boding kiss. 'l'he delicate 
health of Frederica seelned to hasten the threatened calamity, 
and no,v her love to me wore a most unhappy aspect, and I 
,vished myself further. 
But something still more påi1Úul to me, ,vhich lay in the 
backgroluld, I,vill not conceal. .A certain conceit kept that 
superstition alive in me ;-my lips, ,vhether consecrated or 
cursed, appeared to me more important than usual, and with 
no little complacency ,vas I a,vare of Iny self-denying conduct, 
in renouncing many an innocent pleasure, partly to preserve 
my magical advantage, partly to avoid injuring a harmless 
being by giving it up. 
But no,v all 'vas lost and irrevocable: I had returned into 
a luere COlnnlon position, and I thought that I had harmed, 
irretrievably Îl
ilu'ec1, the dearest of beings. Thus, far from 
my being freed from the curse, it ,vas flung back from my lips 
into mv o,yn heart. 
All this together raged in nlY blood, already excited by love 
nnd passion, ,vine and dancing, confused my thoughts and tor- 
tured my feelings, so that, especially as contrasted ,vith the 
,joys of the day before, I felt myself in a state of despair which 
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seenled unbounded. Fortunately daylight peered in upon me 
through a chink in the shutter, and the sun stepping forth and 
vanquishing all the powers of night, set me again upon my 
feet; I 'vas soon in the open air, and refreshed, if not restored. 
Superstition, like many other fancies, very easily loses in 
po\ver, ,vhen, instead of flattering our vanity, it stands in its 
,yay, and ,vould fain produce an evil hour to this delicate being. 
"T e then see ,veIl enough that we can get rid of it ,vhen ,ve 
choose; ,ye renounce it the more easily, as all of which ,ve 
deprive ourselves turns 10 our o,vn advantage. The sight of 
Frederica, the feeling of her love, the cheerfulness of every... 
thing around Ine-all reproved me, that in the midst of the 
happiest days I could harbour such dismal night-birds ill my 
bosom. The confiding conduct of the dear girl, which became 
more and more intimate, made me thoroughly rejoiced. and I 
felt truly happy, ,vhen, at parting, she openly gave a kiss to 
me, as ,veIl as the other friends and relations. 
In the city many occupations and dissipations aw'aited me, 
fronl the midst of which I collected myself for the sake of my 
beloved, by Ineans of a correspondence, which ,ve regularly 
established. Even in her letters she ahvays remained the 
same; ,vhether she related anything ne,v, or alluded to well- 
}{110'Vn occurrences, lightly described or cursorily reflected, it 
was al,vays as if, even ,vith her pen, she appeared going, com- 
ing, running, bounding ,vith a step as light as it ,vas sure. I 
also liked very much to write to her, for the act of rendering 
present her good qualities increased my affection even during 
absence, so that this intercourse was little inferior to a personal 
one, nay, after,vards became pleasanter and dearer to me. 
For that superstition had been forced to give ,yay altogether. 
It ,vas indeed based upon the impressions of earlier years, but 
the spirit of the day, the liveliness of youth, the intercourse 
'\vith cold sensible nlen, all was unfavourable to it, so that it 
,,
ould not have been easy to find among aU ,vho surrounded 
Dle a single person t.o ,,
hom a confession of my ,vhims would 
not have been perfectly ridiculous. But the ,vorst of it was, 
that the fancy, \"hile it fled, left behind it a real contemplation 
of that state in \vhich yourrg people are placed, whose early 
affections can pronlise themselves no lasting result. So little 
,vas I assisted in getting free from error, that understanding 
and reflection used nle still ,vorsc in this instance. lVly passion 
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increased the more I learned to kno,v the virtue of the excel.. 
lent girl, and the time approached ,vhen I was to lose, perhaps 
for ever, so nluch tbat was dear and good. 
We had quietly and pleasantly passed a long time together, 
when friend 'Veyland had the ,yaggery to bring ,vith him to 
Sesenheim the Vicar of Wakejield, and ,vhen they 'vere talking 
of reading aloud, to hand it over to me unexpectedly, as if 
nothing further was to be said. I managed to collect myself, 
and read ,vith as much cheerfulness and frcedonl as I could. 
Even the faces of my hearers at once brightened, and it did not 
seem unpleasant to them to be again forced to a cOluparison. 
If they had fOlmd comical counterparts to }{aynlond and Melu- 
sina, they here sa,v t.hemselves in a glass ,vhich by no means 
gave a distorted likeness. They did not openly confess, but 
they did not deny, that they ,vere moving alllong persons akin 
both by l11ind and feeling. 
Alllnen of a good disposition feel, with increasing cultiva- 
tion, that they have a double part to play in the ,yorld,-a real 
one and an ideal one, and in this feeling is the ground of every- 
thing noble to be sought. The real part which has been 
assigned to us we experience but too plainly; ,vith respect to 
the second, we seldom come to a clear understanding about it. 

lan may seek his higher destination on earth or in heaven, in 
the present or in the future, he yet remains on this account 
exposed to an eternal wavering, to an influence from ,vithout 
,vhich ever disturbs him, until he once for alllnakes a resolution 
to declare that that is right ,vhich is suitable to himself. 
Among the most venial attempts to acquire something 
higher, to place oneself on an equality with something higher, 
may be classed the youthful impulse to compare oneself with 
the characters in novels. 'This is highly innocent, and what- 
ever may be urged against it, the very reverse of mischievous. 
It anluses at times ,vhen ,ve should necessarily die of ennui, or 
grasp at the recreation of passion. 
How often is repeated the litany about the mischief of novels 
-and yet ,vhat misfortune is it if a pretty girl or a handsome 
young man put themselves in the place of a person ,vho fares 
better or worse than themselves? Is the citizen life worth so 
much? or do the necessities of the day so completely absorb 
the man, that he must refuse every beautiful demand ,vhich 
is made upon him? 
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The historico-poetical Christian nanlCS ,vmch have intruded 
into the Gernlan church in the place of the sacred names, not 
unfrequently to the annoyance of the officiating clergyman, 
are ,viihout doubt to be regarded as small ramifications of the 
romantico-poetical pictures. 'fhis very inlpulse to honour one's 
child by a ,veIl-sounding name-eyen if the name has nothing 
further behind it-is praise,,"orthy, and this connexion of an 
ÏInaginary ,vorld ,vith the real one difluses an agreeable lustre 
over the ,vhole life of the person. A beautiful child, ,vhom 
,vith satisfaction we call" Bertha," ,ve should think ,ve offended 
if ,ve ,vere to call it "Urselblalldine." 'Yith a c1.Ùtivated man, 
not to say a lover, such a name ,vould certainly falter on the 
lips. The cold ,vorld, ,vhich judges only froln one side, is not 
to be blan1ed if it sets do,vn as ridiculous and objectionable all 
that comes for\yard as iluaginary, but the thinking COlliloisseur 
of mankind 111USt kno,v ho\v to estimate it according to its 
,yorth. 
For the instruction of the 10vcrs on the lovely bank of the 
Rhine, this conlparison, to \vhich a ,vag had compelled them, 
produced the most agreeable reslùts. We do not think of our- 
selves ,vhen we look in a mirror, but ,ve feel oUTselves, and 
allo,v ourselves to pass. Tlhus is it also ,vith those moral imi- 
tations, in ,vhich ,ve recognise our manners and inclinations, 
our habits and peculiarities, as in a silllouette, and strive to 
grasp it and elllbrace it ,vith brotherly affection. 
The habit of being together becan1e Inore and lnorc con- 
firmed, and nothing else ,vas kno,yn but that I belonged to 
this circle. 'fhe affhir 'vas allo,ycd to take its course \vithout 
the question being directly asked as to ,vhat \vas to be the re- 
sult. And what parents arc there ,vho do not find themselves 
compelled to let daughters and sons continue for a ,,,,hile in 
such a wavering condition, until accidentally something is con- 
firmed for life, better than it could have been produced by a 
long arranged plan. 
It was thought that perfect confidence could be placed both 
in Frederica's sentÎlnents and in my rectitude, of ,vhich, on 
account of my forbearance even fron1 innocent caresses, a 
favourable opinion had been entertained. ".,. e ,vere left unob- 
served, as ,vas gencrally the custOIU, there and then, and it 
depended on ourselvcs to go over the country, ,vith a larger or 
smaller party, and to visit the friends in the neighbourhood. 
2D 
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On both sides of the Rhine, in Hagenau, Fort-Louis, Philipps- 
burg, the Ortenan, I found dispersed those persons ,,-horn I 
had seen united at Sesenheim, everyone by himself, a friendly, 
llospitable host, thro\ving open kitchen and cellar just as .vál- 
lingly as gardens and vineyards, :nay, the ,,
hole spot. The 
islands on the Rhine were often a goal to our water-expedi- 
tions. There, ,vithout pity, we put the cool inhabit3.nts of the 
clear Rhine into the kettle, 011 the spit, into the boiling fat, 
and ,vould here perhaps, more than was reasonable, ha,e 
settled ourselves ill the snug fishermen's huts, if the abomin- 
able Rhine-gnats (Rhein-schnaken) had not, after some hours, 
driven us a,\vay. At this intolerable interruption of one of our 
most chal
ming parties of pleaslli"e, when everything else ,yas 
prosperous, ,vhen the affection of the lovers seenled to increase 
'with the good success of the enterprise, and "re had neverthe- 
less come home too soon, unsuitably and inopportunely, I 
actually, in the presence of the good revcrend father, broke 
out into blasphemous expressions, and assured him that these 
gnats alone ,vere sufficient to renlove from nle the thought that 
a good and ,vise Deity had created the ,yorld. The pious old 
gentleman, by way of reply, solemnly called me to order, and 
eXplained to me that these gnats and other vermin had not 
arisen until after the fall of our first parents, or that if there 
were any of them in Paradise, they had only pleasantly hummed 
there, and had not stung. I certainly felt nlyself calmed at 
once, for an angry mall may easily be appeased if ,ve can suc- 
ceed in l11aking him smile; but I nevertheless asserted that 
there was no need of the angel with the burning sword to driye 
the guilty pair out of the garden; my host, I said, must rather 
allo,v Ine to think that this "Tas effected by mean s of great 
gnats on the Tigris and the Euphrates. And thus I again 
made him laugh; for the old man understood a joke, or at any 
I'ate let one pass. 
IIo
vever, the enjoyment of the day-tinlc and season in this 
noble country ,vas more serious and more elevating to the heart. 
One had only to resign oneself to the present, to enjoy the clear- 
ness of the pure sky, the brilliancy of the rich earth, the lnilcl 
eycnings, the ,yarm nights, by the side of a beloved one, or in 
her vicinity. ]'01' months together ,ve ,vel'e favoured ,vith pure 
ethereal Inornings, ,vhen the sky displayed itself in all its mag- 
nificence, having ,vatered the earth ,vith superfluous de,v; and 
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that this spectacle might not becolne too simple, clouds after 
clouds piled themselves over the distant mountains, no"r in this 
spot, no,v in that. They stood for days, nay, for ,veeks, ,yith- 
out obscuring the pure sky, and even the transient stornlS re- 
freshed the country, and gave lustre to the green, ,vhich again 
glistened in the sunshine before it could becollle dry. The 
double rainbo\v, the t,vo-coloured borders of a dark grey and 
nearly black streak in the sky, were nobler, lllore highlycoloured, 
more decided, but also more transient, than I had ever observed. 
In the midst of these objects the desire of poetising, which 
I had not felt for a long time, again came forward. ]?or F'rc- 
derica I composed many songs to "Tell-known lllelodies. They 
would have made a pretty little book; a fc,v of them still re- 
main, and ,viti easily be found among my others. 
Since on account of my strange studies and other circum- 
stances I ,vas often compelled to retlu
n to the to'Vl1, there 
arose for our affection a ne,,," life, ,vhich preserved us from all 
that unpleasantness which usually attaches itself as an annoy- 
ing consequence to such little love-affairs. Though far from 
Ine, she yet labolu
ed for me, and thought of SOUle new amuse- 
ment against I should return; though far from her, I employed 
myself for her, that by SOlne ne,v gift or new notion I myself 
might be again ne,v to her. Painted ribbons had then just 
come into f3;shion, I painted at once for her a fe,v pieces, and 
sent them on with a little poem, as on this occasion I ,vas 
forced to stop away longer than I had anticipated. That I 
might fulfil and even go beyond Iny promise to the father of a. 
ne\v and elaborated plan, I persuaded a YOlmg adept in archi- 
tecture to work instead of Inysclf. He took as much pleasure 
in the task as he had kindness for Ine, and ,vas still further 
aninlated by the hope of a good reception in so agreeable a 
family. lIe finished the ground-plan, sketch, and section of 
the house; court- yard and garden ,yere not forgotten, and a 
detailecl but ycry moderate estimate ,vas added, to sho,v the 
possibility of carrying out an extensive project. 
'fhese testimonials of our friendly endeavours obtained 
for us the kindest reception; and since the good father saw 
that ,ve had the best ,viti to serve him, he caIne for,vard ,vith 
one wish Inore; it was the ,vish to see his pretty but one- 
colo
u'ed chair adorned 'Ylth flo\vers and other ornaments. 'Ve 
sho,ycd otu
selyes accommodating. Colours, pencils, and other 
2n2 
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equisites ,ycre fetched froni the tradeSIl1en and apothecaries of 
ihe nearest to,vns. But that ,,,,e might not be "\-vanting in a 
IVakefield mistake, ,ve did not renlark, until all had been nlost 
industriously and variously painted, that ,ve had taken a fålse 
varnish ,,,,hich ,vould not dry; neither sunshine nor draught, 
neither fair nor ,vet ,veather ,vere of any avail. In the lnean- 
,vhile ,,
e ,vere obliged to make use of an old lunlber-room, and 
nothing ,vas left us but to rub out the ornalnents ,vith 11lore 
assiduity than ,ve had painted then1. The unpleasantness of 
this ,york ,vas still increased ,vhen the girls intreated us, for 
heaven's sake, to proceed slo,vly and cautiously, for the sake 
of sparing the ground; ,vhich, however, after this operation, 
"'"as not again to be restored to its foriner brilliancy. 
By such little disagreeable contigencies, ,vhich happened at 
interyals, ,ve 'vere, ho,veycr, just as little interrupted in our 
cheerful life as Dr. Primrose and his a1l1iable fan1ily; for 11lany 
an unexpected pleasure befell both ourselves a.nd our friends 
and neighbours. V\T eddillgs and christenings, thc erection 
of a building, an inheritance, a prize in the lottery, ,verc reci- 
procally announced and enjoyed. ,V c shared all joy together, 
like a COInn10n property, and ,vished to heighten it by n1Ïnd 
and love. It ,vas not the first nor the last tilnc that I found 
myself in fanlilics and social circles at the very 1110nlent of their 
highest bloo1l1, and if I Inay flatter 1nyself that I contributed 
sOlnething to,vards the lustre of such epochs, I 11111st., on the 
other hand, be reproached ,,,,ith the fact, that on this vcry 
account sllch tinles passed the 1110r'C quicldy and yanishcd the 
sooner. 
But no,v OlU
 lnyc'vas to lmdergo a singuI3.r trial. I,yill 
call it a trial (Prüfung), although this is not the right ,,'"ord. 
The count.ry faulily ,vith "rhich I ,vas intiu1ate ',vas related to 
SOlne fainilies in the city of good notc and respectability, and 
conlfortably off as to CirCU111stanccs. 1'he- young to,vns- people 
""ere often at Sesenheiul. The older persons., the lnothers and 
Hunts, being less TIloyeahle, heard so 11luch of 
le life there, of 
the increasing charuls of the daughters, and eycn of Iny influ- 
ence, that they first ,vishcd to become acquainted ,vith me, 
and after I had often yi
ited them, and had been ,yell received 
by thcn1, desired also to see us once altogether, especially as 
they thought they o,\-ecl the SesenheÏ1n folks a friendly reception 
in return. 
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There "tas much discussion on all sides. The mother could 
scarcely leave her household affairs, Olivia had a horror of the 
to,vn, for ,vhich she ,vas not fitted, and Frederica had no incli- 
nation for it; and thus the affair ,vas put. off, until it ,vas at 
last brought to a decision by the fact, that it happened to be 
Ì1npossible for me to conle into the country; for it ,vas better 
to see each other in the city, and under SOHle restraint, than 
not to see each other at all. .A.nd thus I no,v found my fair 
friends, ,vhom I had been only accustolned to see in a rural 
:scene, and ,vhose ÍInage had only appeared to 1ne hitherto 
before a background of ,vaying boughs, flo,,'ing brooks, nodding 
neld-flo,vers, and a horizon open for nliles; I no'\v sa'v them, 
I say, for the first tilDe, in to,vn-rooms, ,vhich were indeed spa- 
cious, but yet narro,v, if we take into consideration the carpets, 
.glasses, clocks, and porcelain figures. 
'fhe relation to that ,yhich one loves is so decided, that the 
surrounding objects have little to do ,vith it, but neverthe- 
less the heart desires that these shall be the suit.able, natural, 
and usual objects. 'Vith lilY lively feeling for everything pre- 
'sent, I could not at once adapt myself to the contradiction of 
the moment. The respectable and calmly noble denleanaur of 
the mother was perfectly adapted to the circle; she ,vas not 
different from the other ladies; Olivia, on the other hand, 
sho,ved herself as Ï1npaticnt as a fish out of ,vater. As she had 
forlnerly called to l1le in the gardens, or beckoned llle aside 
in the fields, if she had anything particular to say to 111e, she 
also did the same here, ,vhen she dre,v nlC into the recess of 
a ,vindow. 'fhis she did a,vk,vardlyand ,vith enlbarrassnlent, 
because she felt that it ,vas not becollling, and did it not,vith- 
standing. She had t
 Dlost unilnportant things in the ,vorld 
to say to me-nothing but what I knc,v ah'eady; for instance, 
that she ,vished herself by the Rhine, over the Ithine, or even 
in 'furkey. Frederica, 011 the contrary, ,vas highly relllarkable 
in this situation. Properly speaking, she also did not suit it, 
but it bore ,vi
nes8 to her character, that, instead of finding 
herself adapted to this condition, she unconsciously moulded 
the condition according to herself. She acted here as she had 
acted with the society in the COlmtry. She kne"\v ho,v to am- 
Inate cyery moment. "Tithout creating any disturbance, she 
})ut aU in Illatioll, and exactly by this pacified society, "\vhich 
r
ally is only disturbed by ennui. She thus completely fulfilled 
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the desire of her to,vn aunts, ,vho ,vished for once, on their 
sofas, to be ,vitnesses of those rural ganles and alnnsenlcnts. 
If this ,vas done to satisfactjon, so also wcre the ,vardrobe, the 
ornaments, and ,vhatevcr besides distinguished the to,vn nieces, 
,,,,ho ,verc dressed in the French fashion, considered and ad- 
Dlired ,vithout envy. 'Vith me also Frederica had 110 difficulty, 
since she treated me the same as ever. She seemed to give 
me no other preference but that of communicating her desires 
and ,,-ishes to me rather than to another, and thus recognising 
me as her servant. 
To this service she confidently laid claim on one of the fol- 
lo,ving days, when she privately told me that the ladies ,vished 
to hear me .reacl. The daughters of the house had spoken 
much on this subject, for at Sesenheim I had read ,,"hat and 
,vhell I was desired. I,yas ready at once, but cravcd quiet 
and attention for several hours. This "'\\"'as conceded, and one 
evening I read through the ,yhole of Hamlet without intcrrup- 
tion, entering into the sense of the piece as well as I ,vas able, 
and expressing myself with liveliness and passion, as is pos- 
sible in youth. I earned great applause. Frederica dre,v her 
breath deeply from time to time, and a transient red had passed 
over her cheeks. These t,vo synlptoms of a tender heart in- 
ternally moved, ,vhile cheerftùness aUll cahnness ,vere exter- 
nally apparent, ,vere not unkno,vn to me, and ,vere indeed the 
only re,vard ,vhich I had striven to obtain. She joyfully col- 
lected the thanks of the party for having caused me to read, 
and in her gracefullnanner did not deny herself the little pride 
at having shone in me and through me. 
This to,vn visit ,vas not to haye lasted long: but the depnr- 
ture ,,,"as delayed. Frederica did her part for the social amuse- 
ment, and I ,vas not ,vanting, but the abundant sources ,vhich 
yield so much in the country no,v dried up in their turn, and 
the situation ,vas the nlore painful, as the elder sistcr gradually 
lost all self-control. The t,vo sisters ,vere the only persons in 
the society,yho dressed thenlselves in the Gerlnau fashion. 
Frederica had neyer thought of herþelf in any other 
vay, and 
belicyed herself so right evcry,vhcre, that she Inade no C0111pa- 
risons ,vith anyone else; but Oliyia fOlmd it quite insupport- 
able to lllove about in a society of genteel appearance attircll 
80 like a maid-servant. In the country she scarcely relnarked 
the to,vn costume of others, and did not desire it, but in the 
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to'\\'TI she could not endure the country style. All this, together 
,vith the different lot of to"\Vll ladies, and the thousand trifles of 
a series of circumstances totally opposed to her O"ìl notions, 
so "
orked for some days in her impassioned bosom, that I ,vas 
forced to apply aU nlY flattering attention to appease her, 
according to the wish of Frederica. I feared an inlpassioned 
scene. I looked fOl\vard to the nloment ,vhen she ,yolùc1 thro,v 
herself at my feet, and Ì1nplore nle by all that "\vas sacred to 
rescue her f-rom this situation. She was good to a heavenly 
degree if she cOlùd conduct herself in her own ,vay, but such 
a restraint at once made her uncomfortable, and could at last 
driye her even to despair. I no,v sought to hasten that which 
was des.ired by the nlother and Oliyia, and not repugnant to 
Frederica. I did not refråin from praising her as a contrast 
to her sister; I told her ,vhat pleasm'e it gave me to find her 
unaltered, and, eyen under the present circmnstances, just as 
free as the bird among the branches. She ,vas courteous enough 
to reply that I ,vas there, and that she ,vished to go neither in 
nor out ,vhcn I ,vas with her. 
At last I stnv theln take their departlli"e, and it seemed as 
though a stone fell from my heart; for my o,yn feelings had 
shared the condition of Frederica and Olivia; I ,vas not pas- 
sionately tormented like the fornler, but I felt by no means as 
comfortable as the latter. 
Since I had properly gone to Strasburg to take my degree, 
it nlay be rightly reckoned among the irregularities of my life, 
that I treated this nlaterial business as a nlcre collatcral affair. 
All anxiety as to IUY exalnination I had put aside in a yery 
easy fashion, but I had no,v to think of the disjJutation, *" for on 
my departure from Frankfort I had promised nlY father, and 
resolved ,vithin myself to write one. It is the fault of those 
who can do many things, nay, luuch, that they trust eyerything 
to themselves, and youth luust indeed be in this position, if 
anything is to be made of it. A survey of the science of juris- 
prudel'J.ce and all its frame,york I had pretty ,yell acqlúreù, 
single subjects of la,v sufficiently interested me, and as I had 
the good Leyser for nlY model, I thought I should get tolerably 
through with nlYown little comlnon..sensc. Great 1110vements 
"\vere sho,ving thelnSelycs in jurisprudencc; judgments ,vere to 
be nlore according to equity, all rights by usage ,vere daily 
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seen to be compronlised, and in the crinlinal departnlent 
especially a great changè ,vas i111pending. As for Inyself, I 
felt ,,"cll enough that I lacked an infinite deal to fillllp the 
legal con1monplace which I had proposed. 'fhe propcr kno,v- 
ledge ,,,"as w"anting, and no inner tendency urged lne to such 
subjects. N either ,vas thcre any Ì1npulse fi'oln ,vithout, nay, 
quite another faclùty% had conlpletely carried 111e a,vay. In 
general, if I ,vas to take any interest in a thing, it was neces- 
sary for me to gain something from it, to perceiyc in it some- 
thing that appcared fcrtile to tne, and gave Ine prospccts. 
Thus I had once more noted clO"ïl SOlne lnaterials, had after- 
,vards made collections, had taken my books of extracts in 
hand, had considered the point ,vhich I "rished to nlaintain, 
the scheme according to ,vhich I ,vished to arrange the single 
elenlents; but I "as sharp enough soon to perceive that I 
could not get on, and that to treat a special nlatter, a special 
and long pursuing industry was requisite, nay, that such a 
special task cannot be successfully accolnplished unless, upon 
the ,vhole, one is at any rate an old hand, if not a master. 
The friends to ,vholn I communicated nlY clnbarrassment 
deemed nle ridiculous, because one can dispute upon theses as 
,veil, nay, even better, than upon a treatise, and in Strasburg 
this 'vas not uncommon. I allo,ved myself to be yery ,veIl in- 
clined to such an expedient, but nlY father, to ,vhom I "Tote 
on the subject, desired a regular ,vork, ,vhich, as he thought't 
I could very ,veIl prepare, if I only chose so to do and allo,ved 
Inyself proper time. I ,vas no,v compelled to thro,v myself 
upon some general topic, and to choose something ,vhich I 
should have at my fingers' ends. Ecclesiastical history was 
almost better kno,Vll to me than the history of the ,vorld, and 
that conflìct in ,vhich the church-the publicly recognised 
"rorship of God-finds itself, and ahvays "Till find itself, in two 
diffcrent directions, had ahvays highly interested me. For 
now it ]ies in an eternal conflict ,vith the state, over lvhich it 
win exalt itself; no,v ,vith the illdiyiduals, all of ,vholn it ,,,,ill 
gather to itself. 'fhe state, on its side, ,vill not yield the supe- 
rior authority to the church, and the individuals oppose its 
restraints. The state desires everything for public, universal 
ends; the individual for C'nds Lelonging to the home, heart, and 
feelings. Fronl my childhood up"rards I had been a w'itness 
* Medicille.- Trans.. 
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of such movcments, "..hen the clergy 110"r offended their autho- 
rities, no,v their congregations. I had therefore established it 
as a principle in my young lllilld, that the state-the legislator 
-bad the right to deteTIl1ine a ,vorship, according to ,,"hich 
the clergy should teach and conduct themselves, and the laity, 
on the other hand, should direct themselves publicly and ex- 
ternally; ,vhile there should be no question about anyone's 
thoughts, feelings, or notions. 1'hus I perceived that I had at 
once got rid of all collisions. I therefore chose for my disputation 
the first half of this theme, nan1ely, that the legislator ,yas not 
only authorised, but bOlu1d to establish a certain ,vorship, from 
which neither the clergy nor the laity might free thenlselves. I 
carried out this theme partly bistorically, partly argumenta- 
tively, sho,ving that all public religions had been introduced by 
leaders of armies, kings, and po,verful nlen; that this had even 
òeen the case ,vith Christianity. The exalnple of Protestant- 
isn1 lay quite close at hand. I went to ,york at this task \vith 
so much the more boldness, as I really only ,vrote it to satisfy 
my father, and desired and hoped nothing more ardently than 
that it might not pass the censorship. I had imbibed from 
Behrisch an unconquerable dislike to see anything o,f mine in 
print, and my intercourse ,vith Herder had discovered to nle 
but too plainly nlY o,vn insufficiency, nay, a certain n1Ïstrust 
in myself had through this means been pelicctly matured. As 
I dre,v this ,york almost entirely out of myself, and ,vrote and 
spoke Latin ,vith fluency, the tilue ,vhich I expended on the 
treatise pa
sed very agreeably. The matter had at least SOJne 
foundation, the style, naturally speaking, 'vas not bad, the 
whole was pretty ,veIl rounded off. As soon as I had finished 
it, I ,vent through it ,vith a good Latin scholar, ,vho, although 
he could not, on the ,vhole, improve my style, yet easily re- 
moved all striking defects, so that something ,vas produced 
that ,vas fit to be ShO'Vll. A fair copy was at once sent to nlY 
father, ,,,,ho disapproved of one thing, nanlely, that none of the 
subjects previously taken in band had been ,vorked out, but 
nevertheless.. as a thorough Protestant, be ,yas ,vell pleased 
,vith the boldness of the plan. l\Iy singularities ,vere tole- 
rated, my exertions ,yere praised, and he promised himself an 
important effect froln the publication of the ,york. 
I no, v handed over my papers to the faculty, 'vho fortunately 
behaved in a manner as prudent as it "
as polite. l'he dean, 
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a lively, clever man, began .with many laudations of my work, 
then ,vent on to ,vhat ,vas doubtful, ,vhich he contrived gra- 
dually to change into sOlllething dangerous, and concltidc:d by 
saying that it might not be advisable to publish this ,york as 
an acac1elnical dissertation. The aspÙ'ant had sho,,
n hÎ1nself 
to the faculty as a thinking young man, of ,,
hom they might 
hope the best; they ,yotlld ,villingly, not to delay the affair, 
allo,v nle to dispute on theses. I could afterwards publish nlY 
treatise, either in its present condition or more elaborated, in 
Latin, or in another language. This ,voulcl cvery,yhere be 
easy to Ine as a private man and a Protestant, alid I shotùd 
have the pleasure of an applause more pure and more general. 
I scarcely concealed from the good nlan 

hat a stone his dis- 
course rolled from my heart; at every new argument '\vhich 
he advanced, that he might not trouble me nor lllakc me angry 
by his refusal, my mind gre,v more and more easy, and so did 
his o"\vn at last, ,vhcn, quite unexpectedly, I offered no resist- 
ance to his reasons, but, on the contrary, found them extremely 
obvious, and promised to conduct" myself according to his 
counsel and guidance. I therefore sat dO"\Vll again ,vith my 
rejJetent. Theses ,vcre chosen and printed, and the disputation, 
"\vith the opposition of my fellow-boarders, went off 'with great 
merrÌ1nent, and Cyel1 with facility, for myoId habit of tlu.ning 
over the COl"jJ'llS Juris was very seryiceable to me, and I could 
pass for a well instructed man. A good feast, according to 
custom, concluded the solemnity. 
1Iy father, ho,vevcr, ,vas very clissatisficd that the little 
work had not been regularly printed as a cHspuiaÛon, because 
he had hoped that I should gain honour by it on nlY entrance 
into Frankfort. He therefore ,,"ished to publish it specially, 
but I represented to hinl that the subject, which was only 
sketched, could be more completely carried out at some future 
time. He put up the Inanuscript carefully for this purpose, 
and nlany years after\vards I sa,v it among his papers. 
I took my degree on the 6th August, 1771; and on the 
follo\villg d:lY Schöpflin died, in the 75th year of his age. Eycn 
without closer contact, he had had an important influcnce 
upon me; for eminent contenlporaries nlay be conlpnrcd to 
the greater stars, towards which, so long as they merely stand 
above the horizon, our eye is tlu
ncd, and feels strengthened 
and cultivated, if it is only allowed to take such perfections 
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into itself. Bountiful nature had given Schöpflin an adyan- 
tageous exterior, a slender form, kindly eyes, a ready mouth, 
and a thoroughly agreeable presence. Neither had she been 
sparing in gifts of mind to her favourite; and his good for- 
tune ,vas the res1-ùt of innate and carefully-cultivated merits, 
,,'Ïthout any troublesome exertion. He ,vas one of those 
happy 1uen, ,vho are inclined to unite the past and the 
present, and understand ho\v to connect historical kno,vledge 
with the interests of life. Born in the Baden territory, edu- 
cated at Basle and Strasburg, he quite properly belonged to the 
paradisiacal valley of the Rhine, as an extensive and ,vell- 
situated fatberland. His mind being directed to historical 
and antiquarian objects, he readily seized upon them with a 
felicitous po,ver of repre8entation, and retained them by the 
most convenient nlcmory. Desirous as he "ras both of learn- 
ing and of teaching, he pursued a course of study and of life 
which equally advanced. lIe soon emerges and rises above 
the rest, ,vithout any kind of interruption; diffuses hÏ1nself 
with ease through the literary and citizen- ,vorld, for historical 
kno,vledge passes everywhere, and affability attaches itself 
every,vhere. lIe travels through Germany, Holland, France, 
Italy; he comes in contact with all the learned men of his 
time; he amuses princes, and it is only,vhen, by his lively 
loquacity, the hours of the table or of audience are lengthened, 
that he is tedious to the people at court. On the other hand, 
he acquires the confidence of the statesmen, ,yorks out for them 
the most profound legal questions, and thus finds every,vhere 
a field for his talent. In luany places they attempt to retain 
him, but he remains faithful to Strasburg and the French 
court. His imnloveable Gernlan honesty is recognised even 
there, he is even protected against the po\verfu] Prætor Kling- 
ling, ,vho is secretly his e.nemy. Sociable and talkative by 
nature, he extends his intercourse ,vith the "rorld, as ,vf\ll as 
his kno,vledge and occupations; and ,vo should harcUy be 
able to understand ,,
hence he got all his time, diel ,ve not 
know that a dislike to 'VOlllen accompanied h.iIll through his 
,vholc life; and that thus he gaincd Inany days anJ hours ,vhich 
are happily thro,Vll a,vay by tho:-.;e ,vho are ,vell-dispose(l 
to,vards the ladies. 
For the rest, he belongs, as an author, to the ordinul'Y 
sûrt of character, and, as an orator, to the multitudc. His 
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programme, his speeches, and addresses are devoted to the par- 
ticular day-to the approaching solemnity; nay, }lis great 
,york, Alsati(t lUllstrata, belongs to life, as he recalls the past, 
freshens up faded fornls, reanÏ1nates the he'Yl1 and the formed 
stone, and brings obliterated broken inscriptions for a second 
time before the eyes and nund of his reader. In such a Inan- 
ner, his activity fills all Alsatia and the neighbouring country; 
in Baden and the Palatinate he preserves to an extreme old 
age an uninterrupted influence; at 1famlheim he founds the 
Academy of Sciences, and remains president of it till his 
death. 
I never approached this enlinent man, excepting on one 
night, ,vhen we gave hiIn a torch-serenade. Our pitch-torches 
more filled ,yith silloke than lighted the court-yard of the 
old chapter-house, ,,'"hich ,vas over-arched by linden-trees. 
\Vhen the noise of the 11lusic had ended, he came forward 

nd stepped in to the lllidst of us; and here also ,yas in his 
right place. 'fhe slender, ,vell-gro"rn, cheerful old Ulan stood 
",vith his light, free Inanncrs, venerably before us, and held us 
\vorthy the honour of a well-considered address, which he de- 
livered to us in an amiable paternal manner, without a trace 
.of restraint or pedantry, so that ,ye really thought ourselves 
.something for the moment; for, indeed, he treated us like the 
kings and princes WhOlll he had been so often called upon to 
address in public. 'Ve testified our satisfaction aloud, trum- 
pets and drums repeatedly sounded, and the dear, hopeful 
acadcrnicaljJlebs then found its ,yay home ,vith hearty satis- 
faction. 
His scholars and cOlllpanions in study, Koch and Oberlin, 
were nlen in close connexion ,,"ith me. 1\1 y taste f()r anti- 
quarian remains ,vas passionate. They ofteri let me into the 
museUlil, ,vhich contained, in many 'vays, the vouchers to his 
great ,york on Alsace. Even thiR ,,"ork I had not kno,,"n inti- 
mately until after that journey, ,vhen I had found antiquities 
on the spot, and no,y being perfectlyadyanced, I could, on 
longer or shorter expeditions, render present to nlyself the 
valley of the l{hine as a ROlnan possession, and finish colouring 
many a drealn of tÏ1nes past. 
Scarcely had I made SOllle progress in this, than Oberlin 
directed nle to the 1l10nUlnents of the lniddle ages, and made 
me acquainted ,vith the ruins and remains, the seals and docu.. 
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nlents, ,vhich those times have left behind them; nay.. sought 
to inspire me ,yith an inclination for what ,ve called the 
:rvlaine-singers and heroic poets. To this good man, as vrell 
as to lIen' I(och, I have been greatly indebted; and if things 
had gone according to their wish, I should have had to 
thank thenl for the happiness of my life. The matter stood 
thus :- 
Schöpflin, ,vho for his ,vhole lifetilue had 1110yed ill the 
higher sphere of political la,v, and ,yell kne,v the great in- 
fluence ,vhich such and kindred studies are likely to procure 
for a sound head, in courts and cabinets, felt an insuperable, 
nay, unjust aversion from the situation of a civilian, and had 
inspired his scholars ,yith the like sentiments. The aboye- 
mentioned t,vo lllen, friends of Salzmann, had taken notice of 
me in a most friendly manner. l\Iy Î1upassioned gl'asping at 
external objects, the manner in ,vhich I continued to bring 
for,vard their advantages, and to communicate to them a par.. 
ticular interest, they prized higher than I did luyself. My 
slight, and I may say, IllY scanty occupation ,vith the ciyil 
la 'v, had not remain
d uno bserved by then1; they ,vere "Tell 
enough acquainted ,vith me to kno,v ho,v easily I ,vas to be 
influenced; I had made no secret of my liking for an acade- 
luicallife, and they therefore thought to gain me over to his- 
tory, politicalla,v, and rhetoric, at first for a time, but after... 
,vards luore decidedly. The prospect of the Gern1an Chu.nccry 
at Versailles, the precedent of Schöpflin, ,vhose luerits, in- 
deed, seel11ed to 1ne unattainable, ,vere to incite to emulation, 
if not to in1Ïtation; and perhaps a sinlilar talent ,vas thus to 
be cultiyated, ,vhich luight be both profitable to hÜn ,vho 
could boast of it, and useful to others ,vho might choose to 
cnlploy it on their o,vn account. These, IllY patrons, and 
Salzmann ,,,,ith theIn, set a great value on nlY nlemory and l11Y 
capacity for apprehending the sense of languages, and chiefly 
by these sought to further their yie,ys and plans. 
I no,v intend to describe, at length, ho,v all this canle to 
nothing, and ho,v it happened that I again passcd over fi.om 
thc French to the Gerll1all side. Let lue be allo,ved, as 
hitherto, some gEneral reflections, by ,yay of transition. 
rfhere are fe,v biographies ,vhich can represent a pm'c, quiet, 
steady progress of the individual. Our life, as ,veIl as all in 
,vhich "TC arc contained, is, in an il1COlllprchensible manner, 
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COlllposecl of freec101n and necessity. Our ,viTI is a prediction 
of ,yhat ,ve shall do, lmder all circunlstances. But these cir- 
cumstances lay hold on us in their o,vn fashion. The what 
lies in us, the llo'w seldom depends on us, after the 'wherefore 
\ye dare not ask, and on this account ,,:--e are rightly referred 
to the quia. 
The French tongue I had liked from my youth up,varc1s; I 
had learned to know the language through a bustling life, 
and a bustling life through the language. It had become 
my 0"'11, like a second Inothcr-tongue, ,vithout grammar and 
instruction-by mere intercourse and practice. I no,,'" ,,"'ished 
to use it ,vith still greater fluency, and again gave Strasburg 
the preference, as an university residence, to other high 
schools; but, alas! it ,vas just there that I had to experience 
the very reverse of my hopes, and to be tm"ned rather fronl 
than to this language and these manners. 
'fhe French, ,vho generally aim at good behaviour, are in- 
du1gent tov/ards foreigners ,vho begin to speak their Ian... 
guage; they ,vill not laugh anyone out of countenance at a 
fault, or bla111e him in direct terms. Ho,vever, since they 
cannot endure sins cOlnmittcc1 against -their language, they 
have a manner of repeating, and, as it ,vere, courteously con- 
firming ,vhat has been said ,vith another turn, at the same 
time nlaking use of the expression ,vhich shotùd properly 
have been employed; thus leading the intelligent and the 
attentive to ,vhat is right and proper. 
N o'v although, if one is in earnest-if one has self..denial 
enough to profess oneself a pupil, one gains a great deal, and 
is much advanced by this plan, one nevertheless al,vays feels ill 
some degree humiliated; and, since one talks for the sake of 
the subject-matter also, often too nluch interrupted, or even 
distracted, so that one impatiently lets the conversation drop. 
This happened with nle nlore than váth others, as I always 
thought that I had to say something interesting, and, on the 
other hand, to hear something important, and did not ,vish to 
be ahvays brought back merely to the expression,-a case 
'\vhich often occurred "ith me, as my French 'vas just as 
nlotleyas that of any other foreigner. I had observed the 
accent and idiom of footmen, valets, guards, young and old 
actors, theatrical lovers, peasants, and heroes; and this Baby- 
lanish idionl was rendered still more confused by another odd 
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ingredient, as I liked to hear the French reformed clergy, and 
visited their churches the more ,villingly, as a Sunday ,valk to 
Bockenhein1. was on this account not only permitted but or- 
dered. But even this was not enough; for as in my youthful 
years, I had always been chiefly directed to the Gernlan of the 
century, I soon included the French also of that noble epoch 
among the objects of my inclination. Montaigne, Aluyot, 
Rabelais, Marot, ""ere my friends, and excited in m
 sympathy 
and delight. N ow all these difierent elements nloved in my 
discourse chaotically one ,vith another, so that for the hearer 
the meaning ,vas lost in the oddity of the expression; nay, 
an educated Frenchman cOlùd no Jnore courteously correct 
me, but had to censure me and tutor TIle in plain terms. It 
therefore happened ,vith me here once Inore as it had hap- 
pened in Leipzig, only that on this occasion I could not appeal 
to the right of my native place to speak idiomatically, as well 
as other provinces; but being on a foreign ground and soil, 
,vas forced to adapt myself to traditionalla"rs. 
Perhaps ,,"e nlight even have resigned ourselves to tllis, if 
an evil genius had not "\vhispered into our ears thüt all endea... 
yours by a foreigner to speak French ,vonld rcmain unsuc- 
cessful; for a practised ear can perfectly ,veIl detect a Gel'.. 
man, Italian, or Englishman lUlder a French nlask. One is 
tolerated, but never received into the bosom of the only 
language-holy church. 
Only a few exceptions ,yore granted. They named to us a 
Herr von Grimm; but even Schöpflin, it seemed, diJ not 
reach the sumnlit. Theyallovled that he had early seen the 
necessity of expressing himself in French to perfection; they 
approved of his inclination to converse ,vith every one, and 
especially to entertain the great and persons of rank; they 
praised him, that living in the l)lace ,vhere he ,vas, he had 
made the language of the country his o,yn, and had endea- 
voured as much as possible to J'ender himself a Frcllchnlan of 
society and orator. But ,vhat does he gain by the denial of 
his nlothcr- tongue, and his ende3vours after a foreign one? 
He cannot make it right with anybody. In society they are 
pleased to deem him vain; as if anyone ,vould or could cou- 
ycrse ,vith others ,vithout some feeling for self and self-coln- 
placcncy ! Then the refined connoisseurs of the ,yorld and of 
language assert that there is in him more of dissertation and 
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dialogue than of conyersation, properly so called. The former 
,vas generally recognised as the original and fundamental sin 
of the Gernlans, the Ia tter as the cardinal virtue of the French. 
As a public orator he fares no better. If he prints a well- 
elaborated address to the king or the princes, the Jesuits, ,vho 
are ill-disposed to hilll as a Protestant, lay,vait for him, and 
sho,v that his ternlS of expression are not Frencltr 
Instead of consoling ourselves ,vith tbis, and bearing as 
green ,vood that ,vhich had been laid upon the dry, ,ve ,verc 
annoyed at such pedantic injustice. 'Ve fall into despair, 
and, by this striking example, are the more convinced that it 
is a yain endeavour to try to satisfy the French by the nlatter 
itself, as they are too closely bound to the external conditions 
under ,vhich everJihing is to appear. 'Ve therefore embrace 
the opposite resolution of getting rid of the French language 
altogether, and of directing ourselves more than ever, ,vith 
might and earnestness, to our o,vn mother-tongue. 
And for this ,ve found opportunity and sympathy in actual 
1ife. Alsace had not been connected ,vith France so long that 
an affectionate adherence to the old constitution, manners, 
language, and costunle did not still exist ,vith old and young. 
If the conquered party loses half his existence by compulsion, 
he looks upon it as disgraceful yoluntarily to part ,,,,ith the 
other half. He therefore holds fast to all that can recall to 
him the good old time, and foster in hÏ111 the hope that a 
better epoch ,vill return. \r ery ll1any inhabitants of Stras- 
burg forlned little circles, separate, indeed, but neverthe- 
less united ill spirit, which "
ere al,vays increased and re- 
cruited by the nlilllerous su
jects of German princes "rho 
held considerable lands under French sovereignty, since fathers 
and sons, either for the sake of study or business, resided for 
a longer or shorter tirne at Strasburg. 
At our table nothing but German ",vas spoken. Salzmann 
expressed hÏ1nself in French ,vith much fluency and elegance; 
but, ,vith respect to his endeavolu's and acts, ""as a perfect 
German. Lerse Inight ha,ye been set up as a pattern of a 
Gerlnan youth. 1\Ieyer, of Lindau, liked to get on ,vith good 
German too ,veIl to shine in good French; and if, anlong the 
rest, many ,verc inclined to the Gallic speech and manners, 
they yet, ,vhile they ,vere ,vith us, allo,,"ed the general tone 
to prevail ,vith them. 
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From the language we turned to political affairs. \\r e 
had not, indeed, much to say in praise of our o,vn inlperial 
constitution. 'Ve granted that it consisted of mere legal 
contradictions; but exalted ourselves so much the nl01:'e 
3bove the present :French constitution, ,vhich lost itself in 
mere la,vless abuses, ,vhilB the government only sho"red its 
energy in the ,vrong place, and "'as forced to admit that a 
complete change in affairs ,vas already publicly prophesied 
,vith black forebodings. 
If, on the other hand, ,YC looked to,vards the north, ,ve "rere 
shone upon by Frederic, the polar-star, who seemed to turn 
about hinlself Germany, Europe, nay, the ,vhole ,yorld. I-lis 
preponderance in everything ,vas most strongly manifested 
"vhen the Prussian exercisc and even the Prussian stick ,vas 
introduced into the French army. As for the rest, we forgave 
hin1 his predilection for a foreign language, since ,ve felt satis- 
faction that his French poets, philosophers, and littérateu'ì"s 
continued to annoy him, and often declared that he ,vas to be 
considered and treated only as an intruder. 
But ,vhat, more than all, forcibly alienated us from the French, 
"Nas the unpolite opinion, repeatedly maintained, that the 
Germans in general, as ,veIl as the king, ,vho ,vas striving 
after :French cultivation, ,vere deficient in taste. "Tith re- 
spect to this kind of talk, ,vhich follo,ved cvery judgment like 
a burden, ,ve endeavoured to solace ourselves ,,'ith contenlpt; 
but ,ye could so nluch the less come to a clear understanding 
:) bout it, as ,ve ,vcre assured that l\Ienage had ah"eady said, 
that the French ,yriters possessed eycrything but taste; and 
had also learned from the then living Paris, that all the 
ftuthors ,vere ,vTtnting in taste, and that Voltaire himself could 
not escape this seycrest of reproaches. Having been before 
anù often directed to nature, ,ve ,yould allo,v of nothing but 
truth and uprightness of feeling, and the quick, blunt expres- 
sion of it. 


" Friendship, love, and brotherhood, 
Of themselves are understood," 


was the ,vatch"rord and cry of battle, by ,vhich the nlf'mbers 
of our little academical horde used to knov{ and enliven each 
other. 1'his maxim lay at the foundation of all our social 
banquets, on the occasions of ,vhich ". e did not fail to pay 
2E 
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1nanyan evening visit to Cousin l\Íichel,

 in his ,vell-kno'''ì1 
Gernlanhood. 
If, in ,vhat has hitherto been described, only external con- 
tingent causes and personal peculiarities are found, the :French 
literature had in itself certain qualities ,vhich ,,-ere rather 
l'epulsive than attractive to an aspiring youth. It "ras ad- 
vanced in years and genteel; and by neither of these quali- 
ties can youth, ,vhich looks about for enjoyment of life and 
for freedom, be delighted. 
Since the sixteenth century, the course of :French literatlu'e 
had never been seen to be completcly interrupted; nay, the in- 
ternal and religious disturbances, as ,veIl as the ex.ternal ,val'S, 
had accelerated its progress; but, as ,ve heard generally main- 
tained, it 'vas a hundred years ago that 
it had existed in its 
full bloom. Through favourable circulllstances, they said, an 
abundant harvest had at once ripened, and had been happily 
gathered in, so that the great talents of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had to be moderately contented ,vith mere gleanings. 
In the mean,vhile, hn,,,,"cvcr, llluch had become antiquated: 
first of all cOlnedy, ,vhich had to be freshened up to adapt 
itself, less perlectly, indeed, but still ,vith ne,v interest, to 
actual life and manners. Of the tragedies, many had vanished 
fronl the stage
 and Voltaire did not let slip the important 
opportunity,vhich offered of editing Corneille's ,yorks, that 
he might sho,v ho,v defective his predecessor had been, ,vhom, 
according to the general voice, he had not equalled. 
And even this yery v'" oltaire, the wonder of his time, had 
grown old, like the literature, ,vhich, for nearly a century, he 
had animated and governed. By his side still existed and vegp- 
tated many littérateurs, in a more or less active and happy old 
age, ,vho one by one disappeared. The influence of society 
upon authors increased more and more; for the best society, 
consisting of persons of birth, rank, and property, chose for 
one of their chief recreations literature, ,vhich thus became 
quite social and genteel. Persons of rank and liuérateu'rs 
mutually cultivated and necessarily perverted each other; 
for the genteel has always something excluding in its nature; 
and excluding also ,vas the :French criticisln, being negative, 
c1etracting, and fault-finding. The higher class luade use 
. *" 
1ichel" i
 exactly to the Germans .what "J ohn Bull" is to the 
English.- Tram. 
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of such judgments against the authors; the authors, with 
somewhat less decorum, proceeded in the saIne Inanner 
against each other, nay, against their patrolls. If the public 
was not to be a,ved, they endeavoured to take it by surprise, 
or gain it by hun1ility; and thus-apart from the lllovemcnts 
which shook church and state to thbir inmost core-there 
arose such a literary ferment, that Voltaire hinlself stood in 
need of his full activity, and his whole preponderance, to keep 
himself above the torrent of general disesteem. Already he- 
was openly called an old capricious child; his endeavours, 
carried on indefatigably, were regarded as the vain effo!-ts of 
a decrepid age; certain principles, on which he had stood 
during his ,,
hole life, and to the spread of ,vhich he had de- 
voted his days, ,vere no more held in esteem and honour; 
nay, his Deity, by ackllo,vledging ,vhom he continuec1 to 
declare himself free from atheism, ,vas not conceded him.; 
and thus he hÏ1nself, the grandsire and patriarch, ,vas forced, 
like his youngest competitor, to 1vatch the present moment, 
to catch at ne,v po,ver-to do his friends too m
lch good, and 
his enemies too llluch harm; and under the appearance of a 
passionate striving for the love of truth, to act deceitfully and 
falsely. 'Vas it ,vorth the trouble to have led such a great 
active life, if it ,vas to end in greater dependence than it had 
begun? Ho,v insupportable such a l)osition was, did not 
escape his high mind, his delicate sensibility. He often 
relieved himself by leaps and thrusts, gave the reins to his 
hUlnour, and carried a fe\v of his s,vord-cuts too far ,-at 
which friends and enemies, for the most part, sbovred them- 
selves indignant; for eyeryone thought he could play the 
superior to him, though 110 one could equal hÎ1n. A public 
"\vhich only hears the judgment of old Inell, beC0111eS over-wise 
too soon; and nothing is more unsatisfactory than a mature 
judgnlent adopted by an immature n1Ïnd. 
To us youths, before ,vholn, ,vith our German love of truth 
and nature, honesty to,vards both ourselves and others hovered 
as the best guide both ill life ancI learning, the factious dis- 
honesty of Voltaire and the perversion of so many ,vorthy 
subjects became more and lllorc annoying, and ,ve daily 
strengthened ourselves in our aversion fronl hÎIn. lIe could 
never have done ,vith degrading religion and the sacred books, 
2E2 
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for the sake of injuring priestcraft,
 as they called it, alld had 
thus produced in mC' many an unpleasant sensation. But 
when I now learned that, to ,veaken the tradition of a deluge, 
he had denied all petrified shells, and only admitted them as 
lusus natU'ì"æ. he entirely lost my confidence; for my O"'ll eyes 
had, on the Baschberg. plainly enough shown TIle that I stood 
on the bottom of an old dl'ied- up sea, among the exuviæ of its 
original inhabitants. These Inountains had certainly been 
once coycred ,,,,ith ,vaves, whether before or during the deluge 
did not concern me; it ,vas enough that the valley of the 
Rhine had been a nlonstrous lake, a bay extending be):ond 
the reach of the eyesight; out of this I ,vas 110t to be talked. 
I thought much more of advancing in the kno,vledge of lands 
and lllountains, let what ,vould be the result. 
French literature, then, had gro,vn old and genteel in itself, 
and through V oltaire. Let us devote some further considera- 
tion to this remarkable man. 
Fronl his youth up\vards, Voltaire's ,vishes and endeavours 
had been directed to an active and social life, to politics, to 
gain on a large scale, to a cOllnexion ,vith the heads of the 
earth, and a profitable use of this conl1exion, that he himsel... 
might be one of the heads of the earth also. No one has 
easily made himself so dependent, for the sake of being inde- 
pendent. I-Ie even succeeded in suqjugating minds; the na- 
tion became his O'Vll. In vain did his opponents unfold their 
moderate talents, and their nlonstrous hate; nothing suc- 
ceeded in inj uring hinl. The court he could never reconcile 
to himself, but by ,yay of cOlnpensation, foreign kings ,vere 
his tributaries; J\:atharine and Frederic the Great, Gustavus 
of Sweden, (;hristian of Denmark, PCl1ioto,,,"sky of Poland, 
I-Ienry of Prussia, Charles of Bruns,vick, ackno,vledged them- 
scl",res his yassals; even popes thought they must coax him 
by sonle acts of indulgence. That Joseph the Second had 
kept aloof from him did not at all redound to the honour 
of this prince, for it ,vould have done no harlll to hiln and his 
undertakings, if, ,vith such a fine intellect and ,vith such 


* "U m den so genannten Pfaff en zu schaden." As we have not the 
word for a priest, which exactly expresses the conb
mpt involved in 
" Pfaffe," the word" priestcraft" has been introdu('
ù.-Tran8. 
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noble vie,vs, he had been sOlnewhat lllore practically clever,* 
and a bettcr appreciator of the mind. 
'Vhat I have here stated in a compressed form, and in some 
connexion, sounded at that tiIne as a cry of the Inolnent
 as a 
perpetual discord, unconnected and uninstructive, in our ears. 
Nothing ",vas heard but the praise of those ,vho bad gone be- 
fore. Something good and ne,v was required; but the ne,vcst 
was never liked. Scarcely had a patriot exhibited on the lo:ng 
inanimate stage national, French, heart-inspiring subjccts,- 
scarcely had the S'l'ege if Calais gained enthusiastic applause, 
than the piece, together with all its national comrades, ",vas 
considered empty, and in every sense objectionable. The 
delineations of manners by Destouches, ,vhich had so often 
delighted me ,vhen a boy, ,vere called ,veak; the name of this 
honest man had passed a,vay; and how many authors could 
I not point out, for the sake of ""horn I had to endure the 
reproach that I judged like a provincial, if I sho,ved any sYln- 
pathy for such men and their ,yorks, in opposition to anyone 
,vho ,vas can"ied along by the newest literary torrent. 
Thus, to our other German cODlrades ,ve becanlC more and 
more annoying. According to our vie,v,-according to the 
peculiarity of our o,vn nature, ,ve had to retain the im- 
pressions of o
iects, to consunle them but slo,vly, and if it 
was to be so, to let thenl go as late as possible. "T e ,vere 
convinced that by faithful obseryation, by continued occupa- 
tion, sonlething 111ight be gained froln all things, and tbat by 
persevering zeal \ve nlust at last arriye at a point ,,-here the 
ground of the judgment may be expressed at the same time 
with the judgment itself. Neither did ,ve fail to perceive 
that the great and noble French ,vorld offered us many an ad- 
yantage and much profit; for Rousseau had really touched our 
sympathies. But if ,ve considered his life and his fate, he 
,vas nevertheless compelled to find the great re,vard for all he 
did in this-that he could live unacknowledged and forgotten 
at Paris. 
If ,ve heard the encyclopedists mentioned, or opened a 
volume of their monstrous ,york, ,ve felt as if ,ye '\vcre going 
bet,veen the innumerable moving spools and IOOins in a great 
factory, ,yhere, ,vhat ,vith the mere creaking and rattling- 
* "Practically clever" is put as a kind of equivalent for the difficult 
word " geistreich." - Trans. 
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what ,vith all the mechanisnl, embarrassing both eyes and 
noses-what ,vith the luere incomprehensibility of an arrange.. 
ment, the parts of ,vhich "rork into each other in the most 
manifold ,yay-,vhat ,vith the contemplation of all that is 
necessary to prepare a piece of cloth, ,ve feel disgusted ,vith 
the very coat ,vmch ,ve ,veal' upon our backs. 
Diderot ,vas sufficiently akin to us, as, indeed, in every- 
thing, for ,vhich the French blame him, he is a true German. 
But eyen his point of vie,v "ras too high, his circle of vision 
was too extended for us to range ourselves ,vith him, and 
place om"selves at his side. Nevertheless, his children of 
natm"e, ,vhom he continued to bring for,vard and dignify ,vith 
great rhetorical art, pleased us very much; his brave poachers 
and smugglers enchanted us; and this rabble after,vards 
throve but too ,veil upon the German Parnas'3us. It ,vas he 
also, who, like Rousseau, diffused a disgust of social life-a 
quiet introduction to those monstrous changes of the world, 
in ,vhich everything permanent appeared to sink. 
Ho,vever, ,ve ought no,v to put aside these considerations, 
and to remark ,,"'hat influence these t,vo nlen have had upon 
art. Eyen here they pointed-even from here they urged us 
to"rards nature. 
The highest problem of any art is to produce by appearance 
the illusion of a higher reality. But it is a false endeavour 
to realize the appearance until at last only something com- 
monly real remains. 
..A.s an ideal locality, the stage, by the application of the laws 
of perspective to coulisses ranged one behind the other, had 
attained the greatest advantage; and this very gain they llO'V 
wished wantonly to abandon, by shutting- up the sides of the 
theatre, and forming real room- walls. 'Vith such an arrange- 
ment of the stage, the piece itself, the actors' mode of playing, 
in a word, everything ,vas to coincide; and thus an entirely 
new theatre ,vas to arise. 
The French actors had, in comedy, attained the summit of 
the true in art. Their residence at Paris, their observations 
of the externals of the court, the connexion of the actors and 
actresses ,vith the highest classes, by means of love affairs- 
all contributed to transplant to the stage the greatest real- 
ness and sremliness of social life; and on this point the 
friends of nature found but little to blame. Ho,vevcr they 
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thought they lllade a great advance, if they chose for their 
pieces earnest and tragical subjects, in ,vhich the citizen-life 
should not be "ranting, used pure verse for the higher lllode 
of expression, and thus banished unnatural ,"erse, together ,vith 
unnatural declalnation and gesticulation. 
It is extremely remarkable, and has not been generally 
noticed, that at this time, even the old, severe, rhythmical, 
artistical tragedy ,vas threatened ,vith a revolution, ,vhich 
could only be averted by great talents and the po,ver of- 
tradition. 
In opposition to the actor Le J{ain, ,vho played his heroes 
with especial theatrical decorum, ,vith deliberation, elevation, 
and force, and kept hinlself aloof from the natural and ordi- 
nary, canle forward a man nalned Aufresne, ,vho declared war 
against everything unnatural, and in his tragic acting sought 
to express the highest truth. This mode might not have 
accorded ,vith that of the other Parisian actors. He stood 
alone, ,vhile they kept together, and adhering to his vie,vs 
obstinately enough, he chose to leave Paris rather than alter 
thenl, and came through Strasburg. There ,ve sa,v him play 
the part of .A.ugustus in Cinna, that of J\lithridates, and 
others of the sort, ,vith the truest and most natural dignity. 
He appeared as a tall, handsolne man, more slender than 
strong, not, properly speaking, with an imposing, but never- 
theless ,vith a noble, pleasing delneanour. His acting ,vas 
well-considered and quiet, ,vi thout being cold, and forcible 
enough ,vhere force 'Was required. He was a very ,vell- 
practised actor, aud one of the fe,v,vha kno,v ho,v to turn 
the artificial conlpletely into nature, and nature c0111plctely 
into the artificial. It is really those few whose misunder- 
stood good qualities ahvays 
riginate the doctrine of false 
" naturalness." 
And thus ,viTI I also make mention of a work, which is 
indeed small, but ,vhich made all epoch in a remarkable man- 
ner,-I nlean Rousseau's Pygrnalion. A great deal could be 
said upon it; for this strange production floats between nature 
and art, ,vith the full endeavour of resolving the latter into 
the former. 'Ve see an artist ,vho has produced ,vhat is 
Inost perfect, and yet does not find any satisfaction in having, 
according to art, represented his idea externally to himself
 
and given to it a higher life; no, it must also be drawn down 
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to him into the earthly life. He ,viII destroy the highest 
thing that lllind and deed have produced, by the commonest 
act oÎ sensuality. 
All this and luuch else, right and foolish, true and half-true, 
operating npon us as it diù, still more perplexed our notions; 
we ,vere driven astray through many by - ,vays and roundabout 
ways, and thus on many sides ,vas prepared that German 
literary revolution, of ,vhich ,ve ,vere ,vitnesses, and to ,vhich, 
consciously or unconsciously, ,villingly or Ull,villingly, ,ve 
unceasingly contributed. 
'Ve had neither inlPulse nor tendency to be illumined and 
ndvanced in a philosophical nIanner; on religious subjects ,ve 
thought we had sufficiently enlightened ourselves, and there- 
fore the violent contest of the French philosophers with the 
priesthood ,vas tolerably indiftcrent to us. Prohibited books 
condemned to the flames, ,vhich then made a great noise, pro- 
duced no effect upon us. I mention as an instance, to serve 
for all, the Systè1J
e de la Nature, ,vhich we took in hand out 
of curiosity. 'Ve did not understand ho,v such a book cOlùd 
be dangerous. It appeared to us so dark, so Cimluerian, so 
deathlike, that ,ve found it a trouble to endure its presence, 
and shuddered at it as at a spectre. The author fancies he 
gives his book a peculiar recommendation, when he declares 
in his preface, that as a decrepid old luan, just sinking into 
the grave, he ,vishes to announce the truth to his cotempora- 
ries and to posterity. 
'Ve laughed him out; for ,ve thought 've had observed that 
by old people nothing in the world that is love able and good 
is in fact appreciated. "Old churches have dark windo,vs; 
to kno\v ho,v cherries and berries taste, we must ask children 
and sparrows." These ,vere our gibes and maxims; and thus 
that book, as the very quintessence of senility, appeared to 
us as unsavoury, nay, absurd. " All ,vas to be of necessity," 
so said the book, "and therefore there 'vas no God." But 
could there not be a Goel by necessity too? asked ,ye. 'Ve 
indeed confessed, at the same time, that ,ve could not ,yith- 
dra 'v ourselves from the necessities of day and night, the 
seasons, the influence of cliInate, physical and animal condi- 
tion; but nevertheless ,yc felt ,vithin us something that ap- 
peared like perfect freedom of váll, and again something 
,vhich sought to counterbalance this freedom. 
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The hope of becoming nlore and more rational, of making 
ourselyes more and lllore independent of external things
 nay, 
of ourselves, ,ve could not give up. The word freedom sounds 
so beautiful, that ,ye cannot do ,vithout it, even though it 
designates an error. 
None of U8 had read the book through; for ,ve found our- 
selves deceived in the expectations ,yith ,vhich ,ve had opened 
it. A system of nature ,vas announced; and therefore \ve 
hoped to learn real1y sOlnething of nature-our idol. l)hysic3 
and chemistry, descriptions of heaven and earth, natural his- 
tory and anatomy, ,vith Hluch else, had no,v for years, and up 
to the last day, constantly directed us to the great adorned 
,vorld; and ,ve ,youlù ,villingly have heard both particulars 
and generals about suns and stars, planets and Inoons, moun- 
tains, vall(lYs, rivers and scas, ,vith all that liye and move 
in them. 'l'hat in the course of this, nluch rnust occur ,vhich 
would appear to the conllnon mall as injurious, to the clergy 
as dangerous, and to the state as inachllissible, ,ve had no 
doubt; and ,ve hoped that the little book had not ull,vorthily 
stood the fiery ordeal. But ho,v hollo,y and empty did we 
feel in this melancholy, atheistical half-night, in which earth 
vanished ,vith all its images, heayen ,vith all its stars. 
There ,vas to be a 11latter in nlotion from aU eternity, and by 
this motion, right and left and in every direction, ,vithout 
anything further, it ,vas to produce the infinite phenomena of 
existence. Even all this ,ve shotùd have allo,vcd to pass, if 
the author, out of his moved matter, had really built up the 
,vorld before OlU' eyes. But he seemed to kno,v as little about 
nature as ,ve did; for, having set up some general ideas, he 
quits them at once, for the sake of changing that ,vhich 
appcars as higher than nature, or as a higher nature ,vi thin 
nature, into material, heavy nature.. ,vhich is movcd, indeed, 
but without direction or form-and thus he fancies he has 
gained a greal deal. 
If, after all, this book did us any mischief, it ,vas this,- 
that we took a hearty dislike to all philosophy, and especially 
metaphysics, and remained in that dislike; ,yhilc, on the 
other hand, 'va thre,v ourselves into living kno,vledge, expe- 
rien?e, action, and poetising, ,vith all the nlore liveliness ana 
pas
non. 
Thus, on the very borders of France, ,ve had at once got 
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rid and clear of everything French about us. The French ,yay 
of life ,ve found too defined and genteel, their poetry cold, 
their criticism annihilating, their philosophy abstruse, and yet 
insufficient, so that ,,"e ,vere on the point of resigning our- 
selves to rude nature, at least by ,yay of experiInent, if another 
influence had not for a long time prepared us for higher and 
freer vie,vs of the ,,'"orld, and intellectual enjoyments as true 
as they "'"ere poetical, and swayed us, first 1110derately and se- 
cretly, but after,vards ,vith III ore and more openness and force. 
I need scarcely say that Shakspeare is intended; and having 
once said this, no more Ileed be added. Shakspeare has been 
ackno,vlcdged by the Germans, l110re by them than by other 
nations, perhaps even 1110re than by his o,vn. 'Ve have riclùy 
besto,ved on him all that justice, fairness, and forbearance 
which ,ve refuse to ourselves. Eminent lllen have occupied 
themselves in sho,ving his talents in the most favourable light; 
and I have ahvays readily subscribed to ,vhat has been said 
to his honour, in his favour, or even by ,vayof excuse for 
him. The influence of this extraordinary Inind upon me 
has been alr
ady shown; an attempt has been Inade ,vith 
l'espect to his ,yorks, which has received approbation; and 
thelTefore this general statcn1ent lllay suffice for the present, 
until I am in a position to cOllllnunicate to such friends as like 
tf) hear me, a gleaning of reflections on his great deserts, such 
as I ,vas tenIpted to insert in this very place. 
At present I ,'rill only sho,v more clearly the 11lanner in 
'\yhich I becanle acquainted ,vith him. It happened pretty 
soon at Leipzig, through Dodd's Beautz"es oj' Shakspeare. 
"W11atevcr may be said against such collections, ,vhich give 
authors in a fragmputary fornI, they nevertheless produce 
many good effects. "r e are not al\vays so collected and so 
ready that 've can take in a ,vhole ,york according to its 
nlerits. Do ,ve not, in a book, Inark passages which have an 
immediate reference to ourselyes? Young people especially, 
,,"ho are "ranting ill a thorough cultivation, are laudably 
ex.cited by brilliant passages; and thus I myself remember, 
as one of the Blost beautiful epochs of my life, that \vhich is 
characterised by the above-mentioned ,york. Those noble 
peculiarities, those great sayings, those happy descriptions, 
those humorous traits-all struck me singly and powerfully. 
\Vieland's translation no\v made its appearance. It ,yas 
,. 
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devoured, communicated and recommended to friends and 
acquaintances. 'Ve Gerlllans had the advantage that many 
important "vorks of foreign nations ,vere first brought over to 
us in an easy and cheerful fashion. Shakspeare, translated 
in prose, first by'Vieland, afterwards by Eschenburg, ,vas 
able, as a kind of reading universally intelligible, and suitable 
to any reader, to diffuse itself speedily, and to produce a gTeat 
effect. I revere the rhythm as well as the rhyme, by ,vhich 
poetry first becomes poetry; but that ,vhich is really, deeply, 
and fundamentally effective-that ,yhich is really permanent 
and furthering, is that ,vbich remains of the poet ,yhen he is 
translated into prose. Then remains the pure, perfect sub- 
stance, of which, when absent, a dazzling exterior often con- 
trives to make a false sho,v, and ,vhich, ,vhen present, such 
an exterior contrives to conceal. I therefore consider prose 
translations more advantageous than poetical, for the begin- 
ning of youthful culture; for it l11ay be remarked that boys, to 
,vhonl everything must serye as a jest, delight themselves 
,vith the sound of ,yords and the fall of syllables, and by a 
sort of parodistical wantonness, destroy the deep contents of 
the noblest ,york. Hence I ,vould have it considered ,vhether 
a prose translation of Homer should not be next llildertaken, 
though this, indeed, must be worthy of the degree at ,vhich 
German literature stands at present. I leave this, and what 
has been already said, to the consideration of our ,yorthy 
pedagogues, to ,vhom an extensive experience on this matter 
is most at command. I will only, in favour of my proposi- 
tion, mention Luther's translation of the Bible; for the cir- 
cumstance that this excellent man handed down a "
ork, com- 
posed in the most different styles, and gave us its poetical, 
historical, commanding didactic tone in OlU' mother-tongue, 
as if all ,vere cast in one mould, has done more to advance 
religion than if he had attempted to Ï111itate, in detail, the 
peculiarities of the original. In vain has been the subsequent 
endeavour to make Job, the Psalms, and the other lyrical 
books, capable of affording enjoyment in their poetical form. 
For the multitude, upon ,vhonl the effect is to be produced, 
a plain translation ahvays remains the best. Those critical 
translations ,vhich vic ,vith the original, really only seem to 
amuse the learned among thelllselves. 
And thus in our Strasburg society did Shakspeare, trans- 
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lated and in the original, by fragnlents and as a ,vhole, by pas- 
sages and by extracts
 influence us in such a manner, that as there 
are Bible-firln (Bibe{fest) lnen, so did ,ve gradually make our- 
selves firln in Shakspeare, imitated in our conversations those 
virtues and defects of his time with ,vhich he had Inade us 
so ,yell acquainted, took the greatest delight in his "quibbles,"
 
and by translating them, nay, ,vith original recklessness, sought 
to elnulate him. To this, the fact that I had seized upon him 
above aU, ,vith great enthusiasm, did not a little contribute. 
A happy confession that sonlething higher ,vaved over me ,vas 
infectious for Iny friends, who all resigned thenlselves to this 
mode of thought. "\tVe did not deny the possibility of kno,ving 
such merits nlore closely, of comprehending them, of judging 
thenl,yith penetration, but this ,ve reserved for later epochs. 
.At present we only ,,-ished to syJnpathize gladly, and to inlitate 
,vith spirit, and ,vhile ,ye had so much enjoyment, ,ve did not 
,,""ish to inquire and haggle about the man who afforded it, but 
unconditionally to revere him. 
If anyone ,vould learn imnlediately ,,?hat ,vas thought., 
talked about, and discussed in this lively society, let hiln read 
Herder's essay on Shakspeare.. in the part of his ,yorks upon the 
Gerlnan manner and art ( Ueber Deutsche Art und Kunst), and 
also Lenz's remarks on the theatre (Ann
erk'lln.qenübers Theater)., 
to "Thich a translation of Love's Labour Lost ,vas added. t 
IIcrder penetrates into the deepest interior of Shakspeare's 
nature, and exhibits it nobly; Lenz conducts himself nlore 
like an Iconoclast against the traditions of the theatre, and ,vilI 
bave everything every\vhere treated in ShakspeaTe's manner. 
Since I have had occasion 0 mention this clever and eccentric 
man here, it is the place to say something about him by ,yay 
of experiment. I did not becolne acquainted ,vith him till 
towards the end of my residence at Strasburg. 'Ve sa,v each 
other seldoIu, his company ,vas not lnine, but ,ve sought an 
opportunity of meeting, and ,villingly comnlunicated ,vith each 
other, because, as cotenlporary youths, ,ve harboured similar 
views. I-Ie had a slnali but neat figure, a charlning little 
head, to the elegant form of which his delicate but sOlnewhat 


* This English word is used in the original.-Trans. 
t A complete edition of 14enz's works was published by Tieck in 1828. 
In that will he found the essay and }Jlay in question, to the last of which 
he gives the nanle Amor 1,incit omnia.- Trans,. 
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fat features perfectly corresponded; blue eyes, blond hair, in 
short, a person such as I have from time to time met among 
northern youths; a soft and as it ,vere cautious step, a plea- 
sant but not quite flo,ying speech, and a conduct which, fluc- 
tuating bct,vcen rcserye and shyness, ,veIl became a young 
nlan. Snlall poems, especially his O'VU, he read very ,yell 
aloud. F'or his turn of l1lind I only kno,v the English ,yord 
&.. ,vhimsical," ,yhich, as the dictionary sho,vs, comprises very 
many singularities under one notion. No onc, perhaps, ,yas 
more capable than he to feel and imitate the extravagances 
and excrescences of Shakspearc' s gell

)ls. '-fo this the trans- 
lation above 11lentioned bears ,vitness. He treated his author 
,vith great freedonl, ,vas not in the least close and faithful, but 
he kne,v how to put on the armour, or rather the motley jacket., 
of his predecessor so very ,veIl, to adapt himself ,vith such 
hUlnour to his gestures, that he ,vas certain to obtain applause 
froln those ,,,,ho ,vere interested in such nlatters. 
1'he absurdities of the clo,vns especially constituted our 
",.hole happiness, and ,,,,e praised Lenz as a favoured man, 
,,-hen he succeeded in rcnd
l'ing as follo'Y8 the epitaph on the 
decr shot by the princess :- 
" Die schöne Princessin schoss und traf 
Eines jungen Hirschleins Leben; 
Es fiel dahin in schweren Schlaf 
U nd wird ein Brätlein geben. 
Der J agdhund boll! Ein L zu Hirsch 
So wird es denn ein Hirschel ; 
Doch setzt ein rl)misch L zu Hirsch 
So macht es funfzig I-lirschel. 
Ich mache hundert Hirsche draus 
Schreib Hirschell mit zweÏ LLen." * 


* The lines in Shakspeare, which the above are intended to imitate are 
the following :- ' 
'
The praiseful princess pierc'd and prick'd a pretty pleasing pricket ; 
Some say a. sore; but not a sore tIll now made sore with shooting. 
The dogs dId yell; put L to sore, then sorel jumps frOln thicket 
Or pricket, sore, or else sorel; the people fall a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores, 0 sore L ! 
Of one sore I an hundred n1ake, by adding but one more L." 

enz's words,..whi
h cann?t be rendered intelligibly into English, furnish 
,?"ll mstanc
?f Gothe s .n:eanlng
 when he commends Lenz as happily catch- 
Ing the Splflt of the orIgInal, wIthout the slightest pretence to accurdcy.- 
T

 . 
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The tendency to,vards the absurd, which displays itself free 
and lmfettered in youth, but after,vards recedes more into the 
background, ,vithout being on that aCCO"lmt utterly lost, was 
in full blool11 anlong us, and we sought even by original jests 
to celebrate our great master. \Ve ,vere very proud ,vhen we 
could lay before the company something of the kind, which 
,vas in any degree approyed, as, for instance, the foUo".ing on 
a riding-master, "rho had been hurt on a ,vild horse. 
" A rider in this house you'll find, 
A master too is he, 
The two into a nosegay bind, 
'Twill riding-master be. 
If master of the ride, I wis, 
Full well he bears the name, 
But if the ride the master is, 
On him and his be shame." * 


A bout such things serious discussions "'"ere held as to 
whether they ,vere ,vorthy of the clo,,"n or not, ,vhether they 
flowed from the genuine pure fool's spring, and ,vhether sense 
and lmderstanding had at all mingled in an unfitting and inad- 
missible manner. Altogether our singular vie,vs ,yere diffused 
,vith the greater ardour, and more persons ,vere in a position 
to synlpathize ,,"ith them, as Lcssing, in ,vhom great confidence 
,vas placed, had, properly speaking, given the first signal in 
his Drarnal-ztrgz.e. - 
In a society so attuned and excited I managed to take many 
a pleasant excursion into Upper Alsace, ,,'"hence, ho,,'"ever, on 
this very account, I brought back no particular instruction. 
The number of little verses ,vhich flo,ved from us on that occa- 
sion, and which might serve to adorn a lively description of a 
journey, are lost. In the cross-,,"ay of J\Iolsheinl Abbey,,,,e 
admired the painted ,,,,indol\"s; in the fertile spot between Col- 
* The above doggrel is pretty faithful, but it is as well to give the 
original. 


" Ein Ritter wohnt in diesem Haus ; 
EiL Meister auch daneben; 
!\.lacht man davon einen Blumenstrauss 
So wird's einen Rittmeister geben. 
1st er nun Meister von dem Ritt 
Führt er mit Recht den Namen; 
Doch nimmt der Ritt den Meister mit, 
'Veh ibm wid seinem Samcn." -7rans. 
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mar and Schlettstac1t resounded sonIC c0111ic hYUlllS to Ceres, 
the conSUll1ption of so many fruits being circu111stantially set 
forth and extolled, and the Ï1nportant question as to the free 
or l"estricted trade in them being very Inerrily taken up. At 
Ensishein1. ,vc s::nv the 111011strous aerolite hanging up in the 
church, and ill accordance ,,'ith the scepticism of the time, 
ridiculed the credulity of man, never suspecting that such air- 
born beings, if they ,vere not to fall into our corn-fields, ,vere 
at any rate to be preserved in our cabinets. 
Of a pilgrinlagc to the Ottilienberg, accomplished ,vith an 
hundred, nay, a thousand of the faithful, I still loye to think. 
Here, ,vhere the foundation- ,vall of a Roman castle still re- 
mained, a count's beautiful daughter, of a pious disposition, 
",vas said to ha.ve (l,yclt among ruins and stony crevices. Near 
the chapel ,vhere the ,vanderers edify themselves, her ,veIl is 
sho,vn, and much that is beautiful is narrated. The image 
'v hich I formed of her, and her n
nnc, lnade a deep impression 
upon me. I carried both about ,vith me for a long ti1l1e, until 
at last I cndo,yed ,vith theln one of my later, but not less be- 
loved daughters,";"
 ,vho ,vas so favourably received by pure and 
pious hearts. 
On this eminence also is repeated to the eye the rnajestic 
Alsace, ahvays the same, and al,vays ne,,"'. Just as in an 
amphitheatre, let one take one's place ,,?here one ,vill, one sur- 
veys the whole people, but sees one's neighbours the plainest, 
so it is here ,vith bushes, rocks, hills, "roods, fields., meado,vs, 
and districts near and in the distance. They ,vished to sho,v 
us evcn Basle in the horizon; that ,ve sa,v it, I ,vill not s,vear, 
but the remote blue of the S\viss lnountains even here exer- 
cised its rights oyer us, by sunlmoning us to itself, and since 
,ve could not follow the impulse, by leaving a painful feeling. 
1'0 such distractions and cheerful recreations I abandoned 
myself the 11lore readily, and even ,vith a degree of intoxica- 
tion, because IllY passionate connexion \vith Frederica now 
began to trouble me. Such a youthftÙ affection cherished at 
random, may be conlpared to a bomb-shell thro\vn at night, 
which rises \vith a soft brilliant light, mingles ,vith the stars, 
nay, for a mOlnent, scems. to pause among them, then, in de- 
scending, describes the sallie p
th in the reverse direction, and 
* By this daughter he means" Ottilie" in the Electit'e Affinities.- 
Trana.. - . 
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at last brings destruction to the place ,,,,herc it has terlninated 
its course. Frederica ahvays remaincd equal to herself; she 
seemed not to think, nor to ,vish to think, that the connexion 
lyould so soon terminate. Olivia, on the contrary, ,vho indeed 
also missed me ,vith regret, but ncvertheless did not lose so 
much as the other, hadlllore foresight, or ,vas n10re open. She 
often spoke to n1e about n1Y probable departure, and sought to 
console herself both on her o,,,,n and her sister's account. A 
girl ,vho renounces a luan to ,,,,horn she has not denied her 
aftèctions, is far fron1 being in that painful situation in ,vhich 
a youth finds hin1self ,vho has gone so far in his declarations 
to a lady. lIe al,vays plays a p
tiflll part, since a certain 
survey of his situation is expected of him as a gro,ving n1an, 
and a decided levity does not suit hinl. The reasons of a 
girì ,,,,ho dra,ys back ahvays seem sufficient, those of a man 
-never. 
But how should a flattering passion allo\v us to forespe 
whither it may lead us ? I
or even ,vhen ,ve have quite sen- 
sibly renounced it, ,ve cannot get. rid of it; ,YC take pleasure 
in the charming habit, even if this is to be in an altered 
nlanner. 'fhus it was ,yith 111e. Although the presence of 
Frederica pained me, I kllC'V of nothing morc pleasant than to 
think of her ,vhile absent, and to converse ,vith her. I ,vent 
to see her less frequently, but our correspondence became so 
much the more anilllated. She kne,v ho,v to bring before me 
"her situation ,vith cheerfulness, her feelings ,vith grace, and I 
called her merits to Jnilld '\"ith fcrvour and ,vith passion. A1sace 
Inade me free, and n1Y "Thole affection first truly bloon1ed by 
this conl1nunication in the distance. At such Inonlents I could 
quite blind myself as to the future; and ,vas sufficiently dis- 
tracted by the progress of time and of pressing business. I 
had hithcrto made it possible to do the nlost various things by 
ahvays taking a lively interest in "That ,vas present and be- 
longed to the imlnediate moment; but to,vards the end all 
bec
une too much cro,vded together, as is a1,vays the case ,vhen 
one is to free oneself from a place. 
OnE: Inore cvent, ,vhich happened in all interval, took from 
TI1C the last days. I found myself in a respectable society at 
:J country-house, .,,-hence there ,vas a noblc vie,v of the ITont 
of the n1Ïnster, and the to, vel' "\vhich rises oycr it. "It is a 
'pity,') said some one, "that the "Thole ,vas :Got finishcd, and 
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that ,ve haye only one to,ver." "It is just as unpleasant to 
me," ans,verecl I, '" to see this one to,ver not quite C01l1plcted, 
for the four volutes lcaye off nluch too bluntly; thcre should 
haye been upon thenl f01u" light spires, ,vith a higher one in 
the n1Ïddle ,vhere the clumsy cross is standing:' 
"Then I had expressed this strong opinion ,vith my accns- 
tomed animation, a little lively man addressed me, and asked., 
" \v"'ho told you so?" " l'he to"
er itsclf," I rcplied; '" I havc 
observed it so long and so attentivcly, and baye sho,vu it so 
luuch affection, that it at last resolved to make 111e this open 
confession." "It has not misinformed you," ans,yered he; '" I 
am the best judge of that; for I am the person officially placed 
over the public edi:Hccs. 'Ve still have among our archi,-es 
the original sketches, ,vhich say the san1e thing, and ,vhich I 
can show to you." On account of nlY speedy departure I 
pressed hinl to sho,,," nle this kindness as speedily as possible. 
lIe let nle sec the precious rolls; I soou', ,vith the help of oiled 
paper, dre,v the spires, ,vhich ,yerc ,,"'anting in the build- 
ing as executed, and regretted that I had not been sooner 
infonned of this treasure.. But this ,vas al,vays to be the case 
,vith me, that by looking at things and considering thcIn, I 
sholùd first attain a conception, \vhich perhaps ,vouId not 
have been so striking and so fruitful, if it had been giyen 
ready Inade. 
AIUid all this pressure and confusion I could not fail to see 
Frederica once lllore. rrhose ,verc painful days, the men10ry of 
'\vhich has not remained ,vith nlC. \Vhen I reached her Iny 
hand frolll IllY horse, the tears stooel in her eyes, and I felt 
very uneasy. I no, v rode along the footpa tll to,yards I)rusen- 
heinl, and here one of thc most sÎnglùar forebodings took pos- 
session of me. I sa,,,,,, not ,vith the eyes of the body, but ,vith 
those of the mind, my O\Vll figm'e coming to,vards me, on 
horseback, and on the same road, attired in a dress ,vhich I 
had never ,vorn ;-it '\\"'as pike-grey (hecld-grau) with some,vhat 
of gold. As soon as I shook lllyself out of this dream, the 
figure had entirely disappeared. It is strange, ho,vcycr.. that 
eight years after\yards, I found myself on the vcry road, to pay 
one more visit to Frederica, in the dress of,vhich I had drealned, 
and ,vhich I ,yore, not from choice, but by accident. IIowcver 
it may be ,vith n1atters of this kind gcnerally, this strange 
illu:sioll in sonle nleaSlU'C calmed me at the InOIuent of l)arting. 
2F 
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The pain of quitting for ever the noble Alsace, with all that I 
had gained in it, ,vas softened, and having at last escaped the 
excitenlcnt of a fare,vell, I found myself on a peaceful and 
quiet journey, pretty ,yell recovered. 
Arrived at l\lannheinl, I hastened ,yith great eagerness to 
see the hall of antiquities, of ,vhich a great boast ,vas made. 
Eyen at Lcipzig, on the occasion of Winckelmann's and 
Lessing's ,vritings, I had heard !nuch said of those impor- 
tant ,yorks of art, but so much the less had I seen them, for 
except Laocoon, the father, and the :Faun ,vith the crotola, 
there ,,
ere no casts in the academy, and ,vhatever Oeser 
chose to say to us on the subject of those ,vorks, ,vas enigma- 
tical enough. Ho,v can a conception of the end of art be given 
to beginners? I 
Director 'T erschaffel's reception ,vas kind. I ,vas conducted 
to the saloon by one of his associates, ,yho, after he had opened 
it for me, left me to my o,vn inclinations and reflections. 
Here I no,v stood, open to the nlost ,yonderful impressions, in 
a spacious, four-cornered, and, ,vith its extraordinary height, 
almost cubical saloon, in a space ,yell lighted from above 
by the ,vindo,vs under the cornice; ,vith the noblest statues 
of antiquity, not only ranged along the walls, but also set up 
one ,vith another over the ,vhole area ;-a forest of statues, 
through ,vhich one was forced to ,vind; a great ideal popular 
assembly, through ,,
hich one "Tas forced to press. All these 
noble figures could, by opening and closing the curtains, be 
placed in the most advantageous light, and besides this, they 
were moveable on their pedestals, and could be turned a bout 
at pleastu
e. 
After I had for a time sustained the :first impression of this 
irresistible mass, I turned to those figures ,vhich attracted me 
the most, and ,vho can deny that the Apollo Belvidere, ,vith 
his well-proportioned colossal stature, his slender build, his 
free nlovement, his conquering glance, carried off the victory 
over our feelings in preference to all the others? I then turned 
to Laocoon, \vhom I here saw for the :first time in connexion 
,vith his sons. I brought to nlind as ,veIl as pOf'sible the dis- 
cussions and contests which had been held concerning him, 
and tried to get a point of vie'v of my own; but I ,'-as no,v 
drawn this ,vay, now that. The dying gladiator long held me 
fast, but the group of Castor and Pollux, that precious though 
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problematical relic, I had especially to thank for my happìest 
moments. I did not know ho,,," impossible it was at once to 
account to oneself for a sight affording enjoyment. I forced 
myself to reflect, and little as I succeeded in attaining any 
SOlt of clearness, I felt that every individual figure from this 
great assembled mass ,vas comprehensible, that every object 
,vas natural and significant in itself. 
N cvertheless my chief attention was directed to Laocoon, 
and I decided for Dlyself the famous question, \vhy he did not 
shriek, by declaring to myself that he could not shriek. All 
the actions and movements of the three figures proceeded, 
according to lUY vie\v, fronl the first conception of the group. 
'fhe \vhole position-as forcible as artistical-of the chief body 
"'"[tS composed with reference to t\VO impulses-the 'struggle 
against the snakes, and the flight from the nlomentary bite. 
To soften this pain, the .abdonlen must be dra\vn in, a,nd shriek- 
ing rendered impossible. Thus I also decided that the younger 
son was not bitten, and in other respects sought to elicit the 
artistical merits of this group. I \vrote a letter on the sub- 
ject to Oeser, ,vho, ho\vever, did not sho,v any special esteem 
for my interpretation, but only replied to my good ,vill ,vith 
general terms of encouragement. I ,vas, however, fortunate 
enough to retain that thought, and to allo,v it to repose in me 
for several years, until it ,vas at last annexed to the ,vhole 
body of my experiences and convictions, in ,vhich sense I after- 
wards gave it in editing my Propylæa. 

Mter a zealous contemplation of so Inany sublime plastic 
works, I ,vas not to ,vant a foretaste of antique architecture. 
I found the cast of a capital of the Rotunda, and do not deny 
that at the sight of those acanthus-leaves, as huge as they ,vere 
elegant, my faith in the northern architecture began some\vhat 
to ,vaver. 
This early sight, altholigh so great and so effecti ye through- 
out Iny ,vhole life, ,vas nevertheless attended \vith but small 
results in the time Ï1nlnediatcly fol1o,ving. IIo,v willingly 
,yould I have begun a book, instead of ending one, ,vith de- 
scribing it; for no sooner ,vas the door of the noble saloon 
closed behind me, than I ,vishcd to recover nlyself again, nay, 
I rather sou
ht to remove those forms as cumbersome from my 
memory; and it ,vas only by a long circuitous route that I ,vas 
2F2 
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brought back into this sphere. However, the quiet fruitfulness 
is quite inestinlable of those impressions, which are received 
,,-ith enjoyment, and ,vithout dissecting judgment. Youth is 
capable of this highcst happiness, if it ,vill not be critical, 
but allows the excellent and the good to act upon it ,vithout 
investigation and division. 



T'VELFTH BOOJ{. 


THE ,,'"anderer had no,v at last reached home,-nlore healthy 
and checrful than on the first occasion,-but still in his ,vhole 
being there appeared something over-strained, ,vhich did not 
fully indicate mental health. At the very first I put nlY 
mother into the position, that, bet,yecn nlY father's sincere 
spirit of ordcr and my O'Vll various eccentricities, she was 
forced to occupy herself ,vith bringing passing events into a 
certain lllediunl. At l\iayence, a harp-playing boy had so ,,'"ell 
pleased llle, that, as the fair ,vas close at hand, I invited him 
to Frankfort, and pron1Îsecl to give him lodging and to en- 
courage him. In this occurrence appeared once 1110re that 
peculiarity ,vhich has cost me so much in my lifetime,- 
nanlely, that I liked to see youngcr people gather round 
me and attach themselves to me, by,vhich, indeed, I am at 
last encumbered ,vith their fate. One unpleasant experience 
after anothcr could not reclaim nle from this innate impulse, 
'\vhich even at present, and in spite of the clearest convic- 
tion, threatens fronl time to time to lead me astray. 1\1 y 
mother, clearer than myself, plainly forcsa,v ho,v strange it 
would appear to my father, if a nlusical fair-vagabond "rent , 
from such a respectable house to taverns and drink.ing-hous
s 
to earn his bread. lIenee she provided hÌ1n \vith board and 
lodging in the neighbourhood. I reconlnlended hinl to my 
friends; and thus the lad did not fare badly. After several 
years I sa,v him again, ,,,hen he had gro,vn taller and more 
clumsy, ,vithout having adyanced llluch in his art. The good 
lady, ,vell contented ,vith this first attempt at squaring and 
hushing up, did not think that this art \vould inlmediately 
become completcly necessary to her. 
ly fhther, leading a 
contented lifc an1Ïd his old tastes and occupations, ,vas com- 
fortable, like one ,vho, in spite of all hindrances and delays, 
carries out his plans. I had no,v gained my degree, and the 
first step to the further graduating course of citizen-life "'"as 
taken. 1\1y Disputation had obtaincd his applause; a further 
examination of it, and many a preparation for a future edition, 
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gave him occupation. During nlY residence in Alsace, J had 
,vritten many little poems, essays, notes on travel, and several 
loose sheets. He fOlmd amusement in bringing these under 
heads, in arranging them, and in devising their completion; and 
was delighted ,vith the expectation that my hitherto insuperable 
dislike to see any of these things printed would soon cease. 
}vI y sister had collected around her a circle of intelligent and 
amiable "'omen. 'Vithout being dOlnineering, she domineered 
over all, as her good understanding- could overlook much, and 
her good-will cOlùd often accommodate matters; moreover, she 
was in the position of playing the confidant, rather than the 
rival. Of my older friends and companions, I found in Horn 
the unalterably true friend and cheerful associate. I also 
became intimate ,vith Riese, "Tho did not fail to practise and 
try my acuteness by opposing, ,vith a persevering contradic- 
tion, doubt and negation to a dogmatic enthusiasm into which 
I too readily.fell. Others, by degrees, entered into this circle, 
whom I shall afterwards mention; but among the persons who 
rendered my ne'v residence in my native city pleasant and 
profitable, the brothers Schlosser certainly stood at the head. 
The elder, Heronymus, a profound and elegant jurist, enjoyed 
universal confidence as counsellor. His favourite abode was. 
amongst his books and papers, in rooms ,,
here the greatest 
order prevailed; there I have never found him otherwise than 
cheerful and sY1npathising. In a larger society also he showed 
himself agreeable and entertaining, for his mind, by extensive 
reading, ,vas adorned ,vith all the beauty of antiquity. He 
did not, on occasion, disdain to increase the social pleasures 
by agreeable Latin poems; and I still possess several sportive 
distiches ,vhich he ,vrote under some portraits drawn by nle 
of strange and g-enerally kno,vn Frankfort caricatm"es. Often 
I consulted ,vith him as to the course of life and business I 
,vas . no,v comnlencing; and if an hundredfold inclinations 
and passions had not torn me fronl this path, he,volùd have 
been my surest guide. 
Nearer to me, in point of age" ,vas his brother George, who 
had again returned frolll Trepto"\Y, froln the service of the Duke 
I
ugene of 'Vürtemberg. 'Vhile he had adyanced in know- 
ledge of the ,vorId and in practical talent, he had' not re- 
mained behindhand in a survey of German and foreign litera- 
ture. He liked, as before, to write in all languages ; but did 
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not further excite me in this respect, as I devoted myself 
exclusively to German, and only cultivated other languages 
so far as to enable me, in some measure, to read the best 
authors in the originaL His honesty sho,ved itself the same 
as ever; nay, his acquaintance with the ,yorld Inay have oc- 
casioned him to adhere ,,,,ith more severity and even obstinacy 
to his ,veIl-meaning vie,vs. 
Through these two friends, I very soon becanle acquainted 
,vith Merk, to ,vhom I had not been unfavourably announced 
by Herder, from Strasburg. This strange man, ,vho had the 
greatest influence Oll my life, was a native of Darnlstadt. Of 
his early education I can say but little. After finishing his 
studies, he conducted a young man to S,vitzerland, ".here he 
remained for some time, and came back married. When I 
made his acquaintance, he ,vas military paymaster at Darm- 
stadt. Born ,vith mind and understanding, he had acquired 
much elegant kno,vledge, especially in modern literature, and 
had paid attention to all times and places in the history of 
the ,vorld and of man. lIe had the talent of judging with 
certainty and acuteness. lIe ,,"as prized as a thorough, 
decisive man of business, and a ready accountant. With 
ease he gained an entrance every,vhere, as a yery plea- 
sant companion for those to ,vhom he had not rendered him- 
self formidable by sarcasms. His figure ,vas long and lean; 
a sharp prominent nose was remarkable; light blue., perhaps 
grey eyes, gave something tiger-likc to his glance, ,,,hich wan- 
dered attentiyely here and there. Lavater's Physz
ognorny 
has preserved his profile for us. In his character there ,vas a 
wonderful contradiction. By nature a good, noble, upright 
man, he had embittered hinlself against the ,vorld, and al- 
lo,ved this morbid ,y him to s"vay hilll to such a degree, that 
he felt an irresistible inclination to be ,vilfully a rogue, or eyeu 
a vil]ain. Sensible, quiet, kind at one momen
, it might 
strike him in the next-just as a snail puts out his horns-to 
do something 'v hich might hurt, wound, or even injure 
anothcr. Yet as one readily associates ,vith 
olnething dan- 
gcrous ,,,hen one believes oneself safe from it, I felt so much 
thc greater inclination to live ,vith him, and to enjoy his good 
qualíties, since a confident feeling allo,ved me to suspcct iliat 
hc. ,vould not turn his bad side to,vards lllC. 'V hile now, by 
this morally restless mind,-by this llecessit
r of treating men 
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in a Inalignant and spiteful ,yay, he on one side destrored 
social life, another disquiet, ,,"hich also he very carefully 
fostered ,vithin hÜnself, opposed his internal cOlllfort; nanlclY7 
he felt a certain dilettantish inlPulse to production, in .w'hich 
he indulged the more readily, as he expressed hÏ1nself easily 
nnd happily in prose and -verse, and Inight "
ell venture to 
playa part alnong the beaux esprz.ts of the tinle. I myself 
still possess poetical epistles, full of uncomlnon boldness, 
force, and S,vift-like gall, ,yhich are highly relnarkable froln 
their original vie,,,"s of persons and things, but are at the 
same tÎ1ne ,vritten ",.ith such ,vounding po\ver, that I could 
not publish them, eyen at present, but must either destroy 
theln or preserve thenl for posterity as striking documents of 
the secret discord in our literature. Ho,vever, the fact that 
in all his labours he ,vent to ,york negatiyely and destruc- 
tively, ,,"as unpl
asant to hinl s elf, and he often declared that 
he envied me that innocent love of setting forth a subject 
,,"hich arose froln the pleasure I took both in the original and 
the imitation. 
}70r the rest, his literary dilettantis')]
 ,,"ould hayc been 
rather useful than injurious to him, if he had not felt an Ì1TC- 
sistiblc Ï1npulse to enter also into the technical and nlercan- 
tile departnlent. For ,,,,hen he once began to curse his facul- 
ties, and ,vas beside himself that he could not, ,vith sufficient 
genius, satisfy his claims to a practical talent, he gave up no,v 
plastic art, no,v poetry, and thought of mercantile and Inanu- 
facturing undertakings" ,vhich "'"ere to bring in money ,vhile 
they afforded hinl alllusement. 
In Darmstaùt there ,vas besides a society of yery cultiyated 
111e11. Privy Councillor von IIess, 1\1:inister of the Landgrave, 
Professor Petersen, llcctor Wenk, and others, ,vere the natu- 
l'alized persons ,vhose ,y(;)rth attracted by turns many neigh- 
hours ITom other parts, and many travellers through the city. 
'l'he vfife of the privy councillor and her sister, Dellloiselle 
}'lachsland, ,yere ladies of uncommon merit and talents; the 
latter, ,vIlo "\vas betrothed to Herder, being doubly interesting 
from hcr o,vn qualities and her attachment to so excellent a 
nl
n. 
IIow much I was anilnated and ad,
al1ced by this circle is 
not to be expressed. 'fhey readily heard me read aloud Iny 
cou1pleted or begun works; they encouraged me, ,vhen I 
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opcnly and circunlstantially told '\1
hat I ,vas then planning, and 
blamed me ,vhen on every ne,v occasion I laid aside ,vhat I 
had already conlillcnced.. Faust had already advanced; Götz 
'Con Berlz"c/;'inqen ,vas gradually building itself up in nlY n1Ìnd ; 
the study of
 the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries occupied 
l11e; and the Ininstcr had left in nle a very serious inlpres- 
sion, \vhich could ,veil stand as a background to such poetical 
inventions. 
"That I had thought and Ï1uagined with respect to that 
style of architecture, I ,vrote in a connected form. 'l'he first 
eI 
point on ,vhich I insisted ,vas, that it should be called Ger- 
man, and not Gothic; that it should be considered not foreign, 
but native. The second point ,vas, that it could not be com- 
IJared ,vith the architecture of the Greeks and Romans, because 
it sprang from quite another principle. If these, living under 
a nlore favourable sky, allo,ved their roof to rest upon coluluns, 
a wall, broken through, arose of its o,vn accord. 'Ve, how- 
ever, ,yho must ahvays protect ourselves against the ,veather, 
and cvery,vhere surround ourselves ,vith ,valls, have to revere 
the genius "Tho discoyered the Ineans of endo,ving massive 
,yalls ,vith yariety, of apparently breaking them through, and 
of thus occupying the eye in a ,yorthy and pleasing manner 
on the broad surface. The sanle principle applied to the 
steeples, ,yhich are not, like cupolas, to forlll a heaven within, 
but to strive to,vards heaven ,vithout, and to announce to the 
countries far around the existence of the sanctuary ,vhich 
lies at their base. The interior of these venerable piles I only 
ventured to touch by poetical contemplation and a pious 
tone. 
If I had been pleased to "Tite down these yie,vs, the value 
of ,vhich I will not deny, clearly and distinctly, in an intelli- 
gible style, the paper" On Gennan Architecture, D.l\f. Erwini 
a Steinback," ,vould then, ,vhen I published it, have produced 
lllore effect, and ,yonld sooner haye drawn the attention of the 
native friends of art. But, nlisled by the example of Herùer 
and IIanlann, I obscured these very simple thoughts and 
observations by a dusty cloud of ,vords and phrases, and 
both for nlyself and others, darkened the light ,vhich had 
arisen ,vithin Ine. IIo,,
evcr, the paper ,vas ,veIl received, 
and reprinted jn IIerder's ,,'ork on German manncr and art. 
If now, partly from inclination, partl). ,vith poetical and 
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other views, I yery readily occupied myself with the antiqui- 
ties of my country, and sought to render them present to my 
mind, I ,vas from time to time distracted fronl this subject by 
biblical studies and religious sympathies, since Luther' slife 
and deeds, which shine forth so magnificently in the sixteenth 
century, always necessarily brought Ine back to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the observat.ion of religious feelings and 
opinions. To look upon the Bible as a ,york of compilation, 
,vhich had gradually arisen, and had been elaborated at diffe- 
rent times, ,vas flattering to my little self-conceit, since this 
yie,v ,vas then by no means predomillant,-111Uch less ,vas it 
received in the circle in ,vhich I lived. "Tith respect to the 
chief sense, I adhered to Luther's expression; in matters of 
detail, I went to Schmidt's literal translation, and sought to 
use my little I-Iebre,v as ,veIl as possible. That there are 
contradictions in the Bible, no one will no'v deny. 'These 
they sought to reconcile by laying dO'Vll the plainest passage as 
a foundation, and endeavom
ing to assimilate to that those that 
,vere contradictory and less clear. I, 011 the contrary, ,vished 
to :find out, by exan1Înation, what passage best expressed the 
sense of the matter. To this I adhered, and rejected the rest 
as interpolated. 
For a fundamental opinion had already confirnled itself in 
me, ,vithout Iny being able to say \vhether it had been im- 
parted to me, or had been excited in me, or had arisen from 
my o,vn reflection. It ,vas this,-that in anything \vhich is 
handed do,Vll to us, especially in ,vriting, the real point is the 
ground, the interior, the sense, the tendency of the ,york ; 
that here lies the original, the divine, the effectiye, the intact, 
the indestructible; and that no time, no external operation or 
condition, can in any degree affect this internal primeval 
nature, at least no more than the sickness of the body affects 
a ,vell-cultiyated soul. Thus, according to IllY yie,v, the lan- 
guage, the dialect, the peculiarity, the style, and finally the 
,vriting, \vere to be regarded as the body of every ,york of 
mind; that this body, although nearly enough akin to the in- 
ternal, wa
 yet exposed to deterioration and corruption; as, 
indeed, altogether no tradition can be given quite pure, 
according to its nature; nor, indeed, if one ,yere given 
pure, could it be perfectly intelligible at every follo,,
ing 
peTiod,-the former on account of the insufficiency of the 
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organs through \vhich the tradition is Inade,-the latter on 
account of the difference of time and place,-but especially 
the diversity of human capacities and modes of thought; for 
,vhich reason the interpreters themselves never agree. 
lIenee it is everybody's affair to seek out for ,vhat is inter- 
nal and pec"lùiar in a book ,vhich particularly interests us, 
and at the saIne tilnp, above all things, to ,veigh in ,vhat rela- 
tion it stands to our o""n inner nature, and ho,v far, by that 
vitality, our own is excited and rendered fruitful. On the 
contrary, everything external that is ineffective ,vith respect 
to ourselves, or is subject to a doubt, is to be consigned over 
to criticism, ,vhich, even if it should be able to dislocate 
and dismenlber the ,vhølc, would never succeed in depriving 
us of the only ground to which we hold :fllst, nor even in 
perplexing us for a mOlnent with respect to our once fonned 
confidence. 
This conviction, sprung from faith and right, ,vhich in all 
cases that ,ve recognise as the most Ì1nportant, is applicable 
and strengthening, lies at the foundation of the moral as well 
as the literary edifice of my life, and is to be regarded as a ,vell- 
invested and richly productive capital, although in particular 
cases ,ve may be seduced into making an erroneous application. 
By this notion, the Bible first became really accessible to me. 
I had, as is the case in the religious instruction of Protestants, 
run through it several times, nay, had made myself acquainted 
,vith it, by,vay of leaps from beginning to end and back again. 
The blunt naturalness of the Old rrestament, and the tender 
naïveté of the N e,v, had attracted me in particular instances; 
as a ,vhole, indeed, it never properly appealed to me; but the 
diverse characters of the different books no more perplexed 
me; I knew ho,v to represent to myself their significance 
faithftùlyand in proper order, and had too much feeling for 
the book to be ever able to do ,vithout it. By this very side 
of feeling I was protected against all scoffing, because I saw 
its dishonesty at once. I not only detested it, but could even 
fall in a rage about it; and I still perfectly remelnber that in 
my childishly fanatical zeal I should have conlpletely throttled 
V oltairc, on account of his Saul.. if I had only got hold of 
hinl. On the other hand, every kind of honest investigation 
pleased TIle greatly; the revelations as to the locality and 
costume of the East, which diffused more and more light, I 
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received ,,,,Ïth joy, and continued to exercise all nlY acuteness 
on such valuable traditions. 
It is kno,Vll that at an earlier period I sought to initiate 
nlyself into the situation of the ,vorld, as described to us by 
the first book of Moses. As I no,,,, thought to proceed step- 
,vise, and in proper order, I seized, after a long illte:i'ruption, 
on the second book. But ,vhat a difference! Just as the 
fulness of childhood had vanished from IllY life, so did I find 
the second book separated from the first by a nlonstrous chasm. 
The utter forgetfulness of a bygone time is already expressed 
in the fe,v important v;:-ords, "N o,v there arose a nc,v king 
oyer Egypt, ,vhich kne,v not Joseph." But the people also, 
innulllcrable as the stars of heaven, had alInost forgotten the 
ancestor to ,vhom, under the starry heaven, Jehovah had 
luadc the very promise ,vhich ,vas no,v fulfilled. I ,vorked 
through the five books ,vith unspeakable trouble and insuffi- 
cient 1neans and po,vers, and in doing this fell upon the 
strangest notiolls. I thought I had discoycred that it ,vas 
not our ten comnlandments ,vhich stood upon the tables, 
that the Israelites did not ,vander through the desert for 
forty years, but only for a short tÏ1ue; and thus I fancied 
that I could give entirely ne,v revelations as to the character 
of 1\loses. 
Even the New Testament was not safe froln nlY inquiries; 
'with lllY passion for dissection, I did not spare it, but ,vith 
love and affectioll I chimed in ,vith that ,yholesollle ,vord, 
'10 The evangelists lnay contradict each other, provided only 
the gospel docs not contradict itself." In this region also I 
thought I shouldlnakc all sorts of discoveries. 'l'hat gift of 
tongues inlparted at Pentecost ,vith lustre and clearness, I 
interpreted for myself in a some,vhat abstruse manner, not 
adapted to procure Inany adherents. 
Into one of the chief Lutheran doctrincs, ,vhich has been 
still more sharpened by the IIernhuters,-llanlely, that of 
regarding the sinful principle as predolninant in man,-I en- 
deavoured to acconl1nodatc myself, but ,vithout remarkable 
success. Nevertheless I had made the ternlinology of this 
doctrine tolerably nlY O'Vll, and made use of it in a letter, 
,vhirh, i11 the character of country pastor, I ,vas pleased to 
send to a brother in office. IIo,vcver, the chief theme in 
the paper was that \vatchword of the time, c
ìlled "Tolcra.. 
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tiûn," ,,"hich pre\i'ailed al1l0ng the better order of brains and 
lllinds. 
Such things, ,,,,hich ,vere produced by degrees
 I had printed 
at nlY 0''''11 cost in the follo,ving year, to try myself ,vith 
the public
-nlade presents of thenl, or sent them to Eichen- 
berg 
 s shop, in order to get rid of thelll as fast as possible, 
,vithout deriving any profit 111yself. Here and there a review 
lllentions them, no,v favourably, no,v unfavourably,-but they 
soon passed a\vay. 
ly father kept thenl carefully in his 
archives, other\vise I should not have possessed a copy of then1. 
I shall add the
e, as ,,,,ell as sonle things of the kind which 
I have found, to the ne,v edition of my ,yorks. 
Since I had really been seduced into the sybilline style of 
such papers, as ,,,,ell as into the edition of then1 by IIanlann, 
this seelns to me a proper place to lllake lllention of this 
,yorthy and influential man, ,,,,ho ,vas then as great a nlystery 
to us as he has al\vays renlained to his nativc country. His 
Socratic J.1Iemorabilia ,vas nlore especially liked by those per- 
sons ,yho could not adapt theInselves to the dazzling spirit of the 
tilne. It was suspected that he ,vas a profound, ,veIl-grounded 
nlan, ,vho, accurately acquainted ,,,,ith the public ,vorld and 
,vith literature, allowed of sOlllething mysterious and unfa- 
thomable, and expressed himself on this subject in a manner 
quite his o\vn. By those ,,,,ho then ruled the literature of the 
day, he ,vas indeed considered an abstruse D1ystic, but an 
aspiring youth suffered theInselvcs to he attracted by him. 
Even the " Quiet-in- the-lands," as they ,,,"ere called-half in 
jest, half in earnest-those pious souls, ,vho, ,,,,ithout profess- 
ing themselves 11lcnlbers of any society, fornled an invisible 
church, turned their attention to him; ,,,,hile to nî.Y friend 
Fräulein von 1{1ettenberg, and no less to her friend Moser, 
the "
Iagus ii'oIn the North" ,vas a ,velCOllle apparition. 
People put thenlselyes the nlore in conncxion ,,,ith hÏ1n, when 
they had learned that he ,,,,as tornlented by narro,v domestic 
circumstances, but nevertheless understood 110'''' to Dlaintain this 
beautiful and lofty Dlode of thought. "Vith the great influence 
of President van 1\'Ioser, it ,,,"ould have been easy to provide a 
tolerable and convenient existence for such a frugal nlau. 
The matter was set on foot, nay, so good an understanding 
and mutual approval ,,-as attained, that I-Iamann undertook 
the long journey frolll l{ölligsberg to Darmstadt. But as the 
president happened to be absent, that odd man, no one knows 
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on what account, retm"ned at once, though a friendly corre
 
spondence was kept up. I still possess t,vo letters fronl the 
Königsberger to his patron, ,vhich bear testimony to the 
'\vondrous gr0atness and sincerity of their author. 
But so good an understanding ,vas not to last long. These 
pious men had thought the other one pious in their own 
fashion; they had treated him ,vith reverence as the" J\iagus 
of the North," and thought that he would continue to exhibit 
himself ,vith a reverend demeanour. But already in the 
Clouds, an after-piece of Socratic Me'lnorabilia, he had given 
some o:ffi
nce; and ,vhen he now published the Crusades oj a 
Philologz.st, on the title-page of ,vhich ,vas to be seen not only 
the goat-profile of a horned Pan, but also on one of the first 
pages, a large cock, cut in ,vood, and setting time to SOlne 
young cockerels, who stood before him ,vith notes in their 
claws, lilade an exceedingly ridiculous appearance, by ,vhich 
certain church-music, of ,yhich the author did not approve, 
,vas to be made a laughing-stock,-there arose among ,vell- 
minded and sensitive people a dissatisfaction, ,vhich was 
exhibited to the author, who, not being edified by it, 
shunned a closer connexion. Our attention to this man 
was, ho,vcver, always kept alive by Herder, ,vho, reluain- 
ing in correspondence ,yith us and his bride, communi- 
cated to us at once all that proce
ded fronl that extraordinary 
man. To these belonged his critiques and notices
 inserted 
in the líönigsberg Zeitung, all of ,vhich bore a very singular 
character. I possess an p,lmost complete collection of his 
,yorks, and a very in1portant essay on Herder"s prize paper 
concerning the origin of language. in "\vhich, in the nlost 
!)eculiar manner, he thro,vs flashes of light upon this specimen 
of Herder. 
I do not give up the hope of superintending Inyself, or at 
least furthering, an edition of Hamann's "\vorks; and then, 
when these documents are again before the public, it will be 
time to speak more closely of the author, his nature and cha- 
racter. In thc mean,vhile, however, I ,viTI here adduce some- 
thing concerning him, especially as cmiment men are still 
living who felt a great regard for hillI, and ,vhosc assent or 
correction ,,,,ill be very ,velcome to me. The principle to 
which all Hamann's expressions may be rcferred is this: "All 
that lnan undertakes to perform, "\vhether by deed, by 'YOI'd, 
01" otherwise, must proceed from all his powers united; every- 
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thing isolated is worthless." A noble maxim, but hal'd to 
follow. To life and art it may indeed be applied, and in 
every cOlnmunication by ,yords, that is not exactly poetic, 
there is, on the contrary, a grand difficulty; for a word must 
sever itself, isolate itself, to say or signify anything. 1\lan, 
,vhile he speaks, must, for the moment, become one-sided; 
there is no commlmication, no instruction, ,yithout severing. 
Now since Hamann, once" for all, opposed this separation, and 
because he felt, imagined, and thought in unity, chose to 
speak in unity like,vise, and to require the same of others, he 
came into opposition with his own style, and 'with all that 
others produced. To produce the impossible, he therefore 
grasps at every elelllent; the deepest and most mystical con- 
telnplations in ,,"hich nature and lllind meet each other- 
illuminating flashes of the understanding, ,yhich bealn forth 
from such a contact-significant images, which float in these 
regions-forcible aphorisms froln sacred and profane writers 
-with ,vhatever else of a humorous kind could be added--4 
all this forIns the ,,"ondrous aggregate of his style and his COln- 
mlmications. If, now, one cannot associate oneself ,vith him 
in his depths-cannot ,,"ander with him on his heights-can- 
not n1aster the forms ,vhich float before hinI-cannot, from 
all infinitely extended literature, exact1y find out the sense of 
a passage ,,,,hich is only hinted at-,ve find that the lllore ,vo 
study him, the more dim and dark it becollles; and this dark- 
ness al \vays increases ,vith years, because his allusions ,yere 
directed to certain definite peculiarities ,vhich prevailed, for 
the llloment, in life and in literature. In my collection there 
are some of his printed sheets, ,,,,here he has citcd with his 
own hand, in the lnargin, the passages to ,,"hich his hints 
refer. If one opens theIn, there is again a sort of equivocal 
double light, ,,
hich appears to us highly agreeable; only one 
lnust complctely renounce ,,
hat is ordinarily called lmder- 
standing. Such leayes merit to be called sybilline, for this 
reason, that one cannot consider thenl in and for thelllseives, 
but must ,,,,ait for an orportunity to seek refuge ",.ith their 
oracl
s. Every time that one opens them one fancies one has 
found sOlllething nc'v, because the sense which abides in eYer}' 
passage touches and excites us in a curious manner. 
Personally I ncyer saw him; nor did I hold any immediate 
C'ommunication ,vith him by means of letters
 It seems to 
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me that he ,vas extreulcly clear in the relations of life and 
fi..iendship, and that he had a correct feeling for the positions 
of persons among each other, and with reference to hinlself. 
All the letters ,yhich I sa"
 by hiIn "
cre excellent, and much 
plainer than his ,yorks, because herc the reference to tÏIne, 
circumstances, and personal nffilÎrs, ,vas more clearly prollli- 
nent. I thoùght, ho,vcyer, that I could discern this lnuch gene- 
rally, that he, feeling the superiority of his luental gifts, in 
the most naïre manner, al,vays considered hÎ1nself SOllle,vhat 
wiser and nlore shre,vd than his corrcspondents, 'VhOlll he 
treated rüther ironically than heartily. If this held good only 
of single cases, it appliçd to the nlajority., as far as lny o,vn 
observation "
ent, and ,vas thc canse that I neycr felt a desire 
to approach hilu. 
On the other hand, a kindly literary communication be- 
tween Herder and us "
as nlaintaincd ,vith great vivacity, 
though it ,vas a pity that he could not keep hinu;elf quiet. But 
Herder never left off his teazing and scolding; and nluch was 
not required to irritate 
lerk, ,yho also contrived to excite Ine 
to iInpatience. Because now IIerder, alllong all authors and 
men, seems to respect S,vift the lllost, he ,vas alllong us 
called the" Dcan," and this gave fluther occasion to aU sorts 
of perplexities and anlloyances. 
Nevertheless ,YC ,,"ere highly pleased ,vhen ,ve learned that 
he ,vas to have an appointInent at Bi!ckehurg., ,vhich ,vould 
bring hinl doublc honour, for his ne,v patron had the highest 
fame as a clear-headed and braye, though eccentric nlan. 
Thonlas ,A.bt had been kno\yn and celebrated in this service; 
his country stilllnourned his death, and ,yas pleased ,vith the 
monUlllcnt ,vhich his patron had erected for hÏ1n. Now 1101'- 
deI', in thc place of the lultiulely deceased, "
as to fulfil all 
tho
e hopes ,,,hich his prcdccessor had so ,yorthily excited. 
Thc epoch in ,vhich this happened gavc a double brilliancy 
and value to such an appoillÜnent; for several Gernlan princes 
already follo,ved the exa1nple of thc Count of Lippe, inas- 
much as they took into their service not Inerely learncd men, 
and mcn of business, properly so called, but also persons of 
mind and pronlÎ
e. 1'hus., it 'vas said, I
lopstock had been 
invited by the :\largraye Charles of Baden, not for real busi- 
ness, but that by his presence he might impart a grace and 
be useful to the higher society. As no,v the regard felt for 
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this excellent prince, ,vho paid attention to all that was useful 
and beautiful, increased in consequence, so also ,vas the vene- 
ration for I\.lopstock not a little heightened. Everything that 
emanated froln hiIn was held dear and valuable; and ,ve care- 
fully wrote do,vn his odes and elegies as we could get them. 
We were therefore highly delighted ,vhen the great Land- 
grayine Caroline of Hesse-Darmstadt made a collection of 
them, and ,ve obtained possession of one of the fe,v copies, 
,vhich enabled us to complete our o,vn manuscript collection. 
I-Ience those first readings have long been 1110st in favour with 
us; nay, ,ve have often refreshed and delighted ourselves ,vith 
poen1s ,,,,hich the author afterwards rejected. So true it is, 
that the life ,vhich presses forth out of a "fine soul" ,yorks 
with the greater freedom the less it appears to be dra,vn by 
criticisnl into the department of art. 
I(lopstock, by his character and conduct, had managed to 
3ttain regard and dignity, both for himself and for other men 
of talent; no,v they ,vere also, if possible, to be indebted to 
him for the secm'ity and improvement of their dOlnestic con- 
dition. For the book-trade, in the previous period, had more 
to do ,vith important scientific books, belonging to the diffe- 
rent faculties-with stock-,vorks, for ,vhich a nloderate remu- 
neration ,vas paid. But the production of poetical ,vor1\:s ,vas 
looked upon as something sacred; and in this case the ac- 
.ceptance or increase of any renllmeration ,vould have been 
regarded almost as silllony. Authors and publishers stood in 
the strangest reciprocal position. Both appeared, accordingly 
a'S it was taken, as patrons and clients. The authors, who, 
irrespectively of their talent, ,vere generally respected and 
revered by the public as highly moral men, had a mental 
rank, and felt thelllselvcs re,yarded by the success of their 
labours; the publishers were well satisfied ,vith the second 
place, and enjoyed a considerable profit. But no,,, opulence 
again set the rich bookseller above the poor poet, and thus 
everything stood in the most beautiful equilibrium. l\lag- 
nanimity and gratitude were not unfrequent on either side. 
Breitkopf and Gottsched lived, all their lives, as inmates of 
the same house. Stinginess and meanness, especially that of 
jpiracy, ,vere not yet in vogue. 
Nevertheless a general commotion had arisen among the 
4German authors. 'fhey compared their own vcr)" moderate, if 
2G 
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not poor condition, with the ,vealth of the eminent booksellers; 
they considered how great "
as the fame of a Gellert, of a 
Rabener, and in ,vhat narrow domestic circulllstances an uni- 
versally esteelned German poet Ulust struggle on, if he did not 
Tcnder life easy by sonle other calling. Eyen the mediocre 
and lesser minds felt a strong desire to see their situation 
improved,-to make thenlselves free of the publishers. 
N o,v Klopstock came for,vard and offered his" Republic of 
Letters" (Gelehrle Republik) for subscription. Although 
the latter cantos of the lJIessiah, partly on account of their 
subject, partly on account of the treatment, coulcll1ot produce 
the same effect as the earlier ones, ,vhich, themselves plU
C 
und innocent, came into a pure and innocent time, the same 
respect ,vas ahvays maintained for the poet, ,vho, by the pub- 
1ication of his odes, had dra,vn to himself the hearts, minds, 
and feelings of many persons. l\Iany ,vell- thinking luen, 
among ,vholn "
ere several of great influence, offered to secure 
paYlnent beforehand. 'This ,vas fixed at a Louis d" or, the 
object being, it ,vas said, not so much to pay for the book, as 
on this occasion to reward the author for his services to his 
country. No,v eyery one pressed for,vard; even youths and 
young girls, who had not much to expend, opened their 
saving-boxes; men and ,vomen, the higher and the 1l1icldle 
classes, contributed to this holy offering; and perhaps a thou- 
sand subscribers, all paying in advance, ,vere collected. Ex- 
ppctation was raised to the highest pitch, and confidence ,vas 
as great as possible. 
After this, the work, on its appearance, was conlpellecl to 
experience the strangest result in the ,vorId; it ''ras, indeed, of 
important value, but bynomeans universally interesting. I{lop- 
stock's thoughts on poetry and literature ,verc set forth in the 
form of an old German Druidical republic; his maxims on the 
true and false were expressed in pithy laconic aphorisms, in 
,vhich, however, much that ,vas instructive "
as sacrificed to 
tþe singularity of form. For authors and littérateuJ"s, the book 
,vas and is inyaluable; but it ,yas only in this circle that it 
could be useful and effective. He ,vho had thought himself 
followed the thinker; he who knew how to seek and prize 
what was genuine, found himself instructed by the profound, 
honest man; but the amateur, the general reader, ,vas not 
cnlightened,-to him the book remained sealed; and 
1'et 
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it had been placed in all hands; and ,vhile everyone ex- 
pected a perfectly serviceable ,york, most of them obtained 
one from ,vhich they could not get the smallest taste. The 
astonishment ,vas general, but the esteem for the man was 
so great, that no grumbling, scarcely a nlUrlllUr, arose. The 
young and beautiful part of the ,vorld got over their loss, and 
no,v freely gave fi,vay the copies they had so dearly pur- 
chased. I received several fronl kind female friends, but none 
of them have remained ,vith Inc. 
'This undertaking" "Thich ,vas successful to the author, but 
a failure to the public, had the ill consequence, that there 
,vas no,v no fm:ther thought about subscriptions and prepay- 
ments; nevertheless the ,vish had been too generally diffused 
for the attclnpt not to be rene,ved. 'The Dessau publishing- 
house no,v offered to do this on a large scale. Learned men 
and publishers ,vere here, by a close conlpact, to enjoy, both 
in a certain proportion, the hopcd-for advantage. 'The neces- 
sity, so long painfully felt, again awakened a great confidence; 
but this could not last long; and after a brief endeavour the 
parties separated, ,vith a loss on both sides. 
Ho,vever, a speedy communication alnong the friends of lite- 
rature ""as already introduced. The Jt,Iusenalmanache
:' united 
all the young poets '\vith each other; the journals united the 
poet ,vith other authors. 1\1 y own pleasure in production 
,vas boundless; to ,,,,hat I had produced I remained indiffc- 
l'ent; only,vhen, in social circles, I made it present to 11lyself 
and others, my affection for it ,yas rene,vod. 1\Ioreo-ver, many 
persons took an interest in both n1Y larger and snlaller "Torks, 
because I urgently pressed everyone ,vho felt in any degree 
inclined and adapted to production, to produce something in- 
dependently, after his o,vn fashion, and ,vas, in turn, chal- 
lenged by all to no,,,, poetising and "Titing. These mutual 
impulses, ,,,,hich ,yere carried even to an extreme, gave every 
one a happy influcnce in his O"Tll fashion; and fì'oni this 
,vhirlil1g and ,yorking, this living and letting-live, this taking 
and giving, ,vhich ""as carried on by so nlany youths, from 
thcir o'\vn free hearts, ,,
ithout any theatrical guiding-star, 
according to the innate character of each, and ,vithout any 
special design, arose that falned, extollcd" and decricd epoch 
in literature, ,vhen a mass of young genial men, ,,,,ith aU that 
* Annual publications devoted to poetry only.-T1
an.
. 
2G2 
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audacity and assumption ,vhich is peculiar to their o,vn period 
of youth, produced, by the application of their po,vers, much 
that ,vas good, and by the abuse of these, n1uch ill-feeling 
and mischief; and it is, indeed, the action and reaction ,vhich 
proceeded from this source, that form the chief theme of this 
volume. 
In ,vhat can young people take the highest interest, 
how are they to excite interest among those of their o,vn 
age, if they are not anin1ated by love, and if affairs of the 
heart, of ,vhatevcr kind they may be, are not living ".-jthill 
them? I had in secret to complain of a loye I had lost; this 
made me mild and tolerant, and l110re agreeable to society 
than in those brilliant tin1es ,vhen nothing reminded me of a 
want or a fault, and I went storn1Ïng along completely withcut 
restrain t. 
}-'rederica's answer to a "Titten adieu rent n_y heart. It 
was the same hand, the same tone of thought, the SaITle feel- 
ing, ,vhich had formed itself for 1ne and by me. I llO"\V, for 
the first time, felt the loss vfhich she suffered, and s
nY no 
means to supply it, or even to alleyiate it. She ,,'as conlpletely 
present to me; I al,vays felt that she ,vas ,,'anting to me; 
and, 'vhat ".as ,vorst of all, I could not forgive Inyself for my 
o,vn nlÎsfortune. Gretchen had been taken a,vay from me; 
Annette had left Ine; no\v, for the first time, I ,vas guilty. 
I had "rounded the most beautiful heart to its very depths; 
and the period of a gl00IT1Y repentance, ,vith the absence of a 
refreshing loye, to ,vhich I had gro,yn accustomed, ,vas 1110st 
agonising, nay, insupportable. :But 111an ,villliye; and hence 
I took an honest interest in others; I sought to disentangle 
their embarrassments, and to unite ,vhat ,vas about to part, 
that they might not have the sanle lot as myself. They ,vere 
-hence accustomed to call me the "confidant," and on account 
of ,vandering about the district, the ",vandcrer." In pro- 
-.ducing t.hat cab11 for Iny mind, ,vhich I felt under the open 
sky, in the valleys, on the heights, in the fields and in the 
\yoods, the situation of Frankfort ,vas sCl'yiceable, as it lay in 
the nlÏddle bet,vecn Darmstadt and I-Ialnburg, t,YO pleasant 
places, ,vhich are on good terms ,vith each other, through 
the relationship of both COlU'ÍS. I accustomed myself to live 
.on the road, and, like a m
sscnger, to ,vander about bet,veen 
the mountains and the flat country. Often I ,vent alone, or 
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in company, through my native city, as if it did not at all 
concern me, dined at one of the great inns in the High-street, 
and after dinner ,vent further on my ,vay. More than ever 
was I directed to the open world and to free nature. On my 
way I sang to myself strange hymns and dithyrambics, of 
which one entitled " 'fhe Wanderer's Storm-song" (JVan- 
derer's St-urmlied) still remains. This half-nonsense I sang 
aloud, in an impassioned manner, ,vhen I found myself in a 
terrific storm, ,vhich I ,vas obliged to meet. 
My heart was untouched and unoccupied; I conscientiously 
avoided all closer connexion with ladies, and thus it re- 
mained concealed from me, that, inattentive and unconscious 
as I ,vas, an amiable spirit was secretly hovering round me. 
It was not until many years after,vards, nay, until after her 
death, that I learned of her secret heavenly love, in a manner 
that necessarily overwhelmed me. But I ,vas innocent, and 
could purely and honestly pity an innocent being; nay, I 
could do this the nlore, as the discovery occurred at an epoch 
,vhen, completely ,vithout passion, I had the happiness of 
living for myself and my own intellectual inclinations. 
At the time ,vhen I was pained by illY grief at Frederica's 
situation, I again, after myoId fashion, sought aid frOlll 
poetry. I again continued the poetical confession ,vhich I 
had conlmenced, that by this self- tormenting penance I 
might be ,vorthy of an internal absolution. The t,vo 1vlarias 
in Götz von Berlicl
ingen and Clavtgo, and the t,vo bad cha- 
racters ,vho play the part of their lovers, Inay haye been the 
results of such penitent reflections. 
But as in youth one soon overcomes In
ntal wounds and 
diseases, because a healthy system of organic life can rise up 
for a sick one, and allo,v it time to grow healthy again, cor- 
poreal exercises, on many a favourable opportunity, caIne for- 
,yard ,vith very advantageous effect; and I ,vas excited in 
many ,vays to man myself afresh, and to seek ne,v pleasures 
of life and enjoyments. Riding gradually took the place of 
those sauntering, melancholy, toilsoIlle, and at the same time 
tedious and aimless rambles on foot; one reached one's end 
more quickly, merrily, and commodiously. The young people 
again introduced fencing, but in particular, on the setting-in 
of winter, a new ,yorld was revealed to us, since I at once 
determined to skate,-an exercise ,vhich I had never at- 
tempted,-and, in a short time, by practice, reflection, and 
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'perseverance, brought it as far as ,vas necessary to enjoy,yith 
others a gay, animated course on the ice, ,vithout wishing to 
distinguish myself. 
For this ne,v joyous activity we ,vere also indebted to 
Klopstock,-to his enthusiasm for this happy species of mo- 
tion, which private accounts confirmed, ,,"hile his odes gavc 
an undeniable evidence of it. I still exactly remember that 
on a cheerful frosty morning I sprang out of bed, and uttered 
aloud these passages :- 
"Already, glad with feeling of health, 
Far down along the shore, I have whiten'd 
The covering crystal. 
"How does the winter's advancing day 
Softly illumine the lake! The night has cast 
The glittering froBt, like stars, upon it.' 
My hesitating and wavering resolution ,vas fixed at once, 
and I fle,v straight to the place ,,,,here so old a beginner 
might 'vi th some degree of propriety n1:ake his first trial. 
And, indeed, this manifestation of om" strength ,,"ell deserved 
to be commended by I{lopstock, for' it is an exercise ,vhich 
brings us into contact ,,'"ith the freshest childhood, summons 
the youth to the full enjoyment of his suppleness, and is fitted 
to keep off a stagnant old age. 'Ve ,,"ere immoderately addicted 
to this pleasure. To pass thus a splendid Sunday on the ice did 
not satisfy us, ,,"e continued our moveluent late into the night. 
For as other exertions fatigue the body, so does this give it a 
constantly ne,v power. The full moon rising from the clouds, 
over the wide nocturnal meado'\ys, which ,,,,ere frozen into 
fields of ice; the night-breeze, ,vhich rustled to
\Y'ards us on 
our course; the solemn thunder of the ice, ,vhich sunk as the 
water decreased; the strange echo of our O'Vll movelncnts, 
rendered the scenes of Ossian just present to our minds. No,v 
this friend, no,v that, uttered an ode of I{lopstock's, in a decla
 
matory recitative; and if ,ve found oursclyes together at d
nYn, 
the unfeigned praise of the author of our joys broke forth:- 
ct 
\.nd should he not be immortal, 
,rho found for us health and joys 
'Vhich the horse, though bold in his course, never gave, 
And which even the ball is without 1" 
Such gratitude is earned by a Dlan who kno,,"s ho,v to 
honour and worthily to extend an earthly act br spiritual 
incitement. 
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And thus, as children of talent, ,vhose lllental gifts have, 
at an early period, been cultivated to an extraordinary degree, 
l'eturn, if they can, to the simplest sports of youth, did ,ve, 
too, often forget our calling to more serious things. Never- 
theless this very motion, so often carried on in solitude-this 
agreeable soaring in undetermined space-again excited many 
of my internal ,vants, which had, for a tÏ1ne, lain dormant; 
and I have been indebted to such hours for a more speedy 
elaboration of older plans. 
The darker ages of German history had al vra)"s occupied 
my desire for kno,vledge and my imagination. rrhe thought 
of dramatizing Götz von Berlichingen, with all the circunl- 
stances of his time, ,vas one ,vhich I much liked and valued. 
I industriously read the chief authors; to Datt's ,york, De. 
Pace Publica, I devoted all Iny attention; I had sedulously 
studied it through, and rendered those singular details as 
visible to me as possible. These endeavours, which ,vere 
directed to llloral and poetical ends, I could also use in 
another direction, and I ,vas no,v to visit 'Vetzlar. I had 
sufficient historical preparation; for the IIuperial Chalnber 
had arisen in consequence of the public tranquillit.y, and its 
history could serve as an important clue through the confused 
events of Germany. Indeed, the constitution of the com
ts 
and armies gives the most accurate insight into the constitu- 
tion of every empire. Even the finances, the influence of 
,vhich are considered so important, come much less under 
consideration; for if the ,,
hole is deficient, it is only neces... 
sary to take froln the individual what he has laboriously 
scraped together, and thus the state is ahvays sufficientJy rich. 
"That occurred to me at 'Vetzlar is of no great in1portance, 
but it may inspire a greater interest, if the reader will not 
disdain a cursory history of the Imperial Chanlber, in order 
to render present to his mind the unfavourable moment at 
which I arrived there. 
The lords of the earth are such, principally because they 
can assclnble around them, in ,val', the braycst and mO'3t reso- 
lute, and in peace, the 'visest anù most just. Eyen to the 
state of a Gernlan emperor belonged a court of this kind, 
,vhich al w.
rs accoll1panit;;d hiul in his expeditions through 
the empire. But neither this precaution, nor the Suabian 
la,v, ,yhich prevailed in the south of Gernlany, nor the Saxon 
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law, ,yhich pre-vailed in the north,-neither the judges ap.. 
pointed to 111ailltain them, nor the decisions of the peers 
of the contending parties,-neither the ulnpires recognised 
by agreement, nor friendly compacts instituted by the clergy, 
-nothing, in short, could quiet that excited chivalric spirit 
of feuds ,vhich had been roused, fostered, and made a custom 
among the Gen.nans, by internal discord, by foreign campaigng" 
by the .crusades especially, and eyen by judicial usages. To the 
emperor, as ,yell as to the po,verful estates, these squabbles 
were extremely annoying, ,vhilc
 through them, the less pow- 
erful becaille troublesome to each other, and if they combined, 
to the great also. All out,vard strength was paralysed, while 
internal order ,vas destroyed; and besides this, a great part 
of the country ,vas still encumberer1 V\:-ith the Velnngericht, of 
the horrors of ,vhich a notion 1nay be formed, if ,ve think that 
it degenerated into a secret police, which, at last, eyen fell 
into the hands of priyate persons. 
J\1anyattempts to steer against these evils had been made 
in vain, until, at last, the estates urgently proposed a court 
forined froln anlong themselves. This proposal, ,yell-meant 
as it might have been, nevertheless indicated an extension of' 
the privileges of the estates, and a linlitation of the ilnperial 
po,,-er. Under Frederic III. the lllatter is delayed; his son 


:lxin1Ïlian, being pressed frOlll without, cOlnplics. He ap- 
points the chief judge, the estates send the assistants. There 
""ere to be four-and-twenty of them; but, at first, t\velve 
are thought sufficient. 
An universal fault, of which men are guilty in their under- 
takings, ,yas the first and perpetual fundamental defect of 
the Illlperial Chanlber: insufficient means ,vere applied to a 
great end. The number of the assessors ,vas too sIllall. How 
was the difficult and extensive problem to be solyed by them? 
:But ,yho could urge an efficient arrangenlent ? The emperor 
could not fayour an institution which seemed to "rork more 
against hiln than for him; far more reason had he to conlplete 
the forlnation of his 0"'11 cOlut-his o"\vn council. If, on the 
other hand, 'vc regard the interest of the estates, all that 
they could properly have to do \vith ""as the stoppa
e of 
bloodshed. "
hether the ,vound ,vas healed, did not so much 
concern them: and no\v there ,vas to be, besides, a nc\v ex- 
pense. It may not have been quite plainly seen that by this 
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institution eyery prince increased his retinue, for a decided 
(\nd indeerl.,-but ,yho readily gives Inoney for ,yhat is neces- 
sary? Everyone ,vould be satisfied, if he could have ,vhat 
is useful "for God"s sake." 
At first the assistants were to live on fees; then follo,yed a 
moderate grant from the estates; both "
ere scanty. But to 
meet the great and striking exigency, ,villing, clever, and 
industrious men ,yere found, and the court ,vas established. 
\\'hether it ,vas perceived that the question here ,vas con- 
cerning only the alleviation and not the Clu'e of the evil, 
or ,vhether, as in similar cases, the flattering hope ,vas enter- 
tained that much ,vas to be done with little, is not to be de- 
cided. It is enough that the court served rather as a pretext 
to punish the originators of mischief, than completely to pre- 
vent ,,"'rong. But it has scarcely met, than a po,ycr grows out 
of itself; it feels the eminence on which it is placed; it re- 
cognises its o,yn great political importance. It no,v endea- 
vours, by a striking activity, to acquire for itself a more 
decided respect; they briskly got through ","'hat can and must 
be rapidly dispatched, what can be decided at the moment, or 
,vhat can othcr"rise be easily judged; and thus, throughout 
the empire, they appear effective and dignified. On the 
other hand, matters of weightier import, the la,v-suits, pro- 
perly so called, remained behindhand, and this ,,"'as no mis- 
fortune. The only concern of the state is, that possession 
shall be certain and secure; ,vhether it is also legal, is of 
less consequence. I-Ience, from the monstrous and ever- 
s,velling nunlber of delayed suits, no mischief arose to the 
empire. Against people ,vho employed force, provision was 
already made, and ,yith such matters could be settled; but 
those, on the other hand, ,vho legally disputed about posses- 
sion, lived, enjoyed, or starved, as they could; they died, 've.....e 
ruined, or made it up; but all this ,vas the good or e,,'Ì.l of 
indi,'idual familics,-the empire ,yas gradually tranquillised. 
For the Imperial Chanlber ,vas endo,ved \vith a legal club-Ia,v 
against the disobedient; had it been able to publish the ban, 
this would have been nlore effective. 
But now, ,vhat ,vith the sometimes increased, sometimes 
diminished number of a
sessor
, what with the nlany inter- 
ruptions, what with the relnoyal of the COlU
t fi.om one place 
to another, these arrears, these records necessarily increased 
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to an infinite extent. N O"\V, in the distress of war, a part of 
the archives ,vas sent for safety from Spire to Aschaffenburg, 
a part to ,V orms, the third fell into the hands of the French, 
,vho thought they had gained the state-archives, but would 
afterwards have been glad to get rid of such a chaos of paper, 
if anyone ,vould but have furnished the carriages. 
During the negotiations for the peace of 'Vestphalia, the 
chosen men, who ,vere assembled, plainly saw what sort of a 
lever ,vas l'equired to move froin its place a load like that of 
Sisyphus. Fifty assessors ,vere no,,,, to be appointed, but the 
nUlnber ,vas never made up: the half of it ,vas again made to 
suffice, because the expense appeared too great; but if the 
parties interested had all seen their advantage in the matter, 
the \vhole might "Tell have been afforded. To pay five-allcl- 
t,venty assessors about one hundred thousand florins (gulden) 
were required, and ho\v easily cOlùd double that amount have 
been raised in Germany? 'fhe proposition to endo,v the Im- 
perial Chamber ,vith confiscated church property could not 
pass, for ho,,,, could the t,vo religious parties agree to such a 
sacrifice? The Catholics were not willing to lose auy more, 
and the Protestants ,vished to employ ,vhat they had gained, 
each for his O'Vll private ends. 'fhe division of the empire 
into t,vo religious parties had here, in several respects, the 
,vorst influence. The interest ,vhich the estates took in this 
their court diminished n10re and more; the n10re po,verful 
wished to free themselves from the confederation; licenses 
exelnpting their possessor from being prosecuted before any 
higher tribunal were sought ,vith more and more eagerness; 
the greater kept back ,vith their payments, ,vhile the lesser, 
'\",ho, moreover, believed thelnselves ,vronged in the estimates, 
delayed as long as they could. 
IIow difficult was it, therefore, to raise the supplies necessary 
for payment. Hence arose a ne,v occupation, a ne,v loss of 
time for the chamber; previously the so-called annual" visi- 
tations" had taken care of this matter. Princes in person, or 
their councillors, ,vent only for months or weeks to the place 
of the rOlut, examined the state of the treasury, investigated 
the alTears, and undertook to get them in. At the saIne time, 
if anything ,vas about to create an impedinlent in the course 
of la,v or the court, or any abuse to creep in, they were autho- 
rized to provide a remedy. The faults of the institution they 
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,vere to discover and remove, but it was not till afterwards 
that the investigation and punishment of the personal crinles 
of its members becanle a part of their duty. But because 
parties engaged in litigation ahvays like to extend their hopes 
a moment longer, and on this account al,vays seek and appeal to 
higher authorities, so did these "visitators" become a court 
of revision, from which, at first in determined manifest cases, 
persons hoped to find restitution, but at last in all cases, delay 
and perpetuation of the controversy, to 'v hich the appeal to 
the Imperial diet, and the endea,our of the t,vo religious 
parties, if not to out,veigh each other, at any rate to preserve 
an equilibriul11, contributed their part. 
But if one considers ,vhat this court nlight have been ,vith... 
out such obstacles, ,vithout such disturbing and destructiv'e 
conditions, one cannot Ï1nagine it renlarkable and Ï1nportant 
enough. Had it becn supplied at the beginning with a suffi- 
cient number of persons, had a sufficient support been secured 
to them, the monstrous influence which this body might have 
attained, considering the aptness of the Germans, ,vould have 
been imnleasurable. The honourable title of " Amphictyons," 
whic-h ,vas only besto,ved on them oratorically, they ,vould 
ac
ually have deserved, nay, they might have elevated them... 
selves into an intermediate po"rer, while revered by the head 
and the Inenlbers. 
But far l'emoved from such great effects, the court, except- 
ing for a short time under Charles V., and before the Thirty 
Years' war, dragged itself miserably along. One often cannot 
understand ho,v lnen could be found for such a thankless and 
melancholy emplojì1lent. But ,vhat a man does every day he 
puts up ,vith, if he has any talent for it, even if he does not 
exactly see that anything ,yill come of it. The German espe- 
cially is of this perseyering turn of lnind, and thus for three 
hundred. years the ,vorthiest nlen have employed themselves on 
these labours and 0 bj ccts. A characteristic gallery of such 
figures ,vould even no,v excite interest and inspire courage. 
For it is just in such anarchical times that the able man 
takes the strongest position, and he ,vho desires \vhat is goocl 
finds himself right in his place. 'fhus, for instance, the Direc- 
toriU1n of }'ürstenbcrg ,vas still helel in blessed nlemory, and 
with the death of this excellent man begins the epoch of nlany 
pernicious abuses. 
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But all these defects, ,vhether later or earlier, arose from 
one only original source, the small number of persons. It ,vas 
decreed that the assistants ,vere to act in a fixed order, and 
according to a determined series. Everyone could kno,v ,vhen 
the turn ,vould come to him, and ,vhich of the cases belonging 
to him it ,vould affect; he could ,vork up to this point,-he 
could prepare himself. But now the innumerable arrears had 
heaped themselves up, and they ,vere forced to resolve to select 
the more important cases, and to deal ,vith thenl out of order. 
But with a pressure of important affairs, the decision as to 
which matter has the more ,veight, is difficult, and selection 
leaves rOOln for fayour. No,v, another critical case occurred. 
The Referent tornlented both himself and the court ,vith a 
difficult involved affair, and at last no one ,vas found ,villing 
to take up the judgment. 1'he parties had come to an agree- 
ment, had separated, had died, had changed their minds. 
Hence they resolved .to take in hand only the cases of "\vhich 
they were loeminded. They ,vished to be convinced of the 
continued obstinacy of the parties, and hence ,vas given an 
introduction to the greatest defects, for he ,vho cOlnnlends his 
affairs, must cOlnnlend thenl to somebody, and to '\VhOlll can 
one commend them better, than to hiln ,vho has them already 
in his hands? To keep this one regularly secret ,vas im- 
possible; for ho,v could he remain concealed ,vith so nlany 
subordinates, all acquainted ,vith the matter? If acceleration 
is requested, favour may ,,'"ell be requested like,vise, for the yery 
fact that people urge their cause, sho,vs that they consider it 
just. This ,vill perhaps not be done in a direct lnanner, cer- 
tainly it ,vill be first done through subordinates; these must 
be gained over, and thus an introduction is given to all sorts 
of intrigues and 
riberies. 
1'he I
mperor Joseph, follo,ving his own impulse, and In imi- 
tation of Frederic, first directed his attention to arms and the 
administration of justice. He cast his eyes upon the lnlperial 
Chamber; traditional ,vrongs, introduced abuses had not re- 
mained unkno,vn to him. Even here sOlllething ,vas to be 
stirred up, shaken, and done. 'Vithout inquiring ,vhcther it 
was bis imperial right, without foreseeing the possibility of a 
happy result, he proposed a revival of the "visitation," and 
hastened its opening. For one hundred and sixty years no 
regtÙar "visitation" had taken place; a monstrous chaos of 
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papers lay s,velled up and increased every year, since the 
seventeen assessors ,,"ere not even able to dpspatch the current 
business. 1\venty thousand processes ,vere heaped up; sixty 
could be settled every year, and double that number ,vas 
brought for,vard. Besides, it ,vas not a slnall number of reyi- 
sions that a,yaited the " visitators," -they ,vere estimated at 
fifty thousand. 1\lany other abuses, in addition to this, hin- 
dered the course of justice; but the most critical matter of all 
,vas the personal delinquency of some assessors, ,vhich appeared 
in the background. 
"Then I ,vas about to go to vVetzlar, the" visitation" had 
been already for some years in operation, the parties accused 
had been suspended from office, the investigation had been 
carried a long ,vay; and because the lllasters and conlmis- 
sioners of German political la,v could not let pass this oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their sagacity and devoting it to the 
COlnmon ,veal, several profound, ,veIl-designed ,yorks appeared, 
from ,vhich everyone, ,vho possessed only some preparatory 
kno,vledge, could derive solid instruction. "11en on this occa- 
sion they ,vent back into the constitution of the clnpÏre and 
the books "'Titten upon it, it.,,"as striking to me ho,v the l11on- 
strous condition of this thoroughly diseased body, ,vhich ,vas 
kept alive by a miracle alone, ,vas the very thing that most 
suited the learned. For the venerable Gerlnan industry, 
,,,,hich ,vas more directed to the collection and development of 
details than to results, found here an inexhaustible inlPulse to 
ne,v enlploynlent, and ,vhether the eillpire ,vas opposed to the 
Enlperor, the lesser to the greater estates, or the Catholics to 
the Protestants, there ,vas necessarily al,vays, according to the 
diversity of interest, a diversity of opinion, and ah\"ays an 
occasion for new contests and controversies. 
Since I had rendered all these older and ne,ver circunlstances 
as present to my nlind as possible, it ,vas impossible for me to 
prolllise nlyself much pleasure from my abode at 'Vetzlar. 
The prospect of finding in a city, ,,'"hich ,,,,as indeed ,veIl situ- 
ated, but small and ill-built, a double ,,"orld; first the domestic, 
old traditional ,,,"orld, then a foreign ue,,,," one, authorized to 
scrutinize the other ,vith scycrity,-a judging and a judo'cd 
tribunal; Inany an inhabitant in fear and anxiety, lest t')he 
lnight also bc dra,,'"n into the Ï1npending inyestigation; p('rSOll8 
of consiùeration, long held in respect, convicted of the nlost 
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scandalous misdeeds, and marked out for disgraceful punish- 
ment ;-a11 this together made the Inost dislnal picture, and 
could not hu'e me to go deeper into a business, ,vhirh, involved 
in itself, seelned so much perplexed by ,vrong. 
That, excepting the German civil v,nd public law, I should 
:find nothing remarkable in the scientific ,vay, that I should 
be ,,
ithout all poetical comlllunication, I thought I could fore- 
see, ,vhen, after SOlne delay, the desire of altering my situation 
more than impulse to kno"Tledge led llle to this spot. But 
ho,," surprised I ,vas, ,yhen, instead of a crabbed society, a third 
academical life sprang to,vards nle. At a large table dOhôle I 
found a number of young lively people, nearly all subordinates 
to the cOlnmission; they gave me a friendly reception, and the 
very first day it remained no secret to me that they had cheered 
their noon-lneetings by a ron1antic fiction. 'Vith luuch wit 
and cheerfulness the)' represented a table of knights. At the 
top sat the grand-master, by his side the chancellor, then the 
most important officers of the state; no,v follo\ved the knights, 
according to their seniority. Strangers, on the other hand, ,vho 
'\isited, ,vere forced to be content ,vith the lowest places, and 
to these the conversation ,vas alnlo
t unintelligible, because the 
language of the society, in addition to the chivalric expres- 
sions, 'vas enriched ,yith many allusions. To every one a name 
"\vith an epithet ,vas assigned. l\le they called " Götz yon Ber- 
lichillgen the honest." The former I earned by the atten- 
tion to the gallant German patriarch, the latter by my upright 
affection and devotion for the eminent men ,vith ,vholn I be- 
came acquainted. To the Count yon J{ielmannsegg I ,,?as much 
indebted during this residence. lIe ,vas the most serious of all, 
highly clever, and to be relied on. There ,vas 'Ton Goué, a 
man hard to be deciphered and described, a l)lunt, kind, 
quietly reserved Hanoverian figure. lIe ,vas not ,vanting in 
talent of various kinds. It ,vas conjectured concerning him 
that he ,vas a natural son; he loved, besides, a certain myste- 
1'ious deportment, and concealed his most peculiar ,vishcs and 
plans lU1der various eccentricities, as indeed he ,vas, properly 
. speaking, the very soul of the odd confederation of knights, 
,vithout having striven to attain the post of grand-master. 
On the contrary, ,vheu, just at this time, the head of the 
knighthood departed, he cau
ed another to be elect(\d, and 
through him exercised his influence. Thus he IDanage
 so to 
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í1irect seyerallittle trifles, that they appeared of lnlportance, 
and could be carried out in mythical forms. But ,vith all this 
no serious purpose could be remarked in him,-he was only 
concerned to get rid of the tediu1l1 ,yhich he and his colleagues, 
during their protracted occupation, necessarily felt, and to fill 
up the empty space, if only ,vith cob\vebs. For the rest, this 
mythical caricature ,vas carried on ,vith great external serious- 
ness, and no one found it ridiculous if a certain mill ,vas 
treated as a castle, and the miller as lord of the fortress, if 
the" Four Sons of Haimon" was declared a canonical book, 
and on the occasion of ceremonies, extracts fron1 it ,vere 
read with veneration. The dubbing of knights took place 
with traditional symbols, borrowed frOln seyeral orders of 
knighthood. A chief motive for jest was the fact, that what 
,vas manifest ,vas treated as a secret; the affair ,-ras carried 
on publicly, and yet nothing ,vas to be said about it. The 
list of the ,vhole body of knights ,vas printed with as much 
ilnportance as a calendar of the Imperial diet, and if families 
ventured to scoff at this, and to declare the ,vhole matter 
absurd and ridiculous, they "
ere ptmished by an intrigue being 
carried on until a solemn husband or near relation was indqced 
to join the cOlnpany and to be dubbed a knight; for then 
there was a splendid burst of malicious joy at the annoyance 
of the connexions. 
Into this chivah'ic state of existence another strange order 
hc"ìd insinuated itself, which ,vas to be philosophical and nlYS- 
tical, and had no name of its o,vn. 'fhe first degree ,vas called 
the "Transition," the second the "Transition's transition," 
the third the " Transition's transition to the transition," and 
the fourth the "Transition's transition to the transition's 
transition." To interpret the high sense of this series of 
degrees ,vas now the duty of the initiated, and this ,vas done 
according to the standard of a little printed book, in ,vhich 
these strange words ,vere explained, or rather alnplified, in a 
manner still more strange. Occupation with these things was 
the most desirable pastime. The folly of Behrisch and the 
pcrvers:tyof Lenz seemed here to have united themsel'Tes; I 
only repeat that not a trace of purpose was to be found behind 
these veils. 
ltlthough I ,,"cry readily took part in such fooleries, had first 
brought into order the extracts from " The :Four Sons of Hai- 
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mon," made proposals ho,v they should be read on feasts and 
solemn occasions, and eyen understood ho,v to deliver them 
myself w'ith great emphasis, I had: nevertheless, gro,Vll ,yeary of 
such things before, and therefore as I Inissed my Frankfort and 
D:1rmstadt circles, I was higlùy pleased to have found Gotter, 
who attached hÏ1nself to me ,vith honest affection, and to "Thorn 
I sho,,
ecl in return a hearty good- ,viII. IIis turn of mind ,vas 
delicate, clear, and cheerful, his talents "
ere practised and 
'\vell regulated, he aimed at French elegance, and ,vas pleased 
,vith that part of English literature ,vhich is occupied ,vith 
nloral and agreeable subjects. 'Ve passed together many 
pleasant hours, in ,vhich ,ve communicated to each other our 
know"ledgp, plans, and inclinations. He excited DIe to many 
little ,yotks, especially as, being in connexion ,yith the people 
of Göttingcn, he desired some of lilY poems for Boie's 
Alrnanaclt. 
I thus came into contact WltIT those, "Tho, young and full of 
talent, held themselves together, and after,varc1s effected so 
much and in such various ,vays. 'fhe t,yO Counts Stolberg, 
Bürger, ,r oss, Hölty, and others "'"ere assembled in fhith and 
spirit around Klopstock, ,,
hose influence extended in every 
direction. In such a poetical circle, ,yhich more and lllore 
extended itself, ,vas deYelop
d at the sanle time ,vith such 
Inanifold poetical merits, another turn of n1Ïlld, to ,yhich I can 
give no exactly proper nalne. It Inight be cancd the need of 
independence, ,vhich ahvays arises in tilne of peace, and ex- 
actly ,vhen, properly speaking, one is not dependent. In ,val' 
'\ye bear the rude force as ,ycll as ,ve can, ,ve feel ourselves 
IJhysically and econon1Îcally, but not nlorally, "rounded; the 
constraint shames no one, and it is no disgraceflù service to 
serve the time; ,ve accustoln ourselvês to suffer fron1 foes a:ad 
friends; ,ve have wishes, but no particular yie,ys. In peace, 
on the contrary, man"s loye of fi'eedom becomes more and 
more prorr1Înent
 and the more free one is, the more free one 
"'Tishes to be. We \vill not tolerate anything over us ; ,ve ,viII 
not be restrained, no one shall be restrained; and this tender, 
nay, lllorbid feeling, appears in nohle souls Ullller the form of 
justice. 'fhis spirit and feeling then sho,vecl itself cverY'
yhere, 
and just because fe,,," ,vere oppressed, it ,vas wished to free 
even these froln teInporary oppression, and thus a certain 
moral feud, a mixture of individuals '\vith the government, 
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,vhich, with laudable beginnings, led to inevitably unfortur.ate 
results. 
Voltaire, by the protection which he had bestO",ycd on the 
frimily of Calas, had excited great attention and made himself 
respected. In Germany tbe attempt of Lavater against the 
Landrogt (sheriff of the province) bad been ahnost more striking 
and Ï1nportant. rIhe æsthetical feeling, united ,vith youthful 
courage, strove for,vard, and as, shortly before, persons had 
studied to obtain offices, they no, v began to act as overlookcrs 
of those in office; and the tÏ1ne ,vas near ,vhen the dramatist 
and novelist loyed best to seek their villains among ministers 
and official persons. Hence arose a ,vorld, half real, half 
imaginary, of action and reaction, in ,yhich ,ve afterwards lived 
to see the most violent informations and instigations, ,vhich 
the ,,-riters of periodical publications and journals allo,ved 
themselves under the garb of justice, and ,vent to ,vork the 
more in'esistibly, as they made the public believe that it ,vas 
itself the true tribunal-a foolish notion, as no public has an 
executive po,ver, and in disnleInbered GcrIlla
y public opinion 
ncither benefited nor injured anyone. 
Among us young people there ,vas indeed nothing to be 
traced, ,vhich could have been culpable, but a certain similar 
notion, composed of poetry, morality, and a noble striving, 
and ,vhich 'vas harmless but yet fruitless, had taken possession 
of us. 
By his He1''J1zann' 8-ð Y chacld/$- and the dedication of it to 
Joseph the Second, I\.lopstock had produced a ,yonderful ex- 
citcll1ent. l-'he Germans ,vho freed themselves froIn Roman 
oppression ,,,"ere nobly and po,verfully represented, and this 
pictlu:e was ,yell suited to a,,"'aken the self-feeling of a nation. 
But because in peace patriotisnl really consists only in this, 
that everyone s,veeps his o"Tn door, minds his o,yn business, 
and learns his OY\"'n lesson, that it 111ay go ,veIl ,vith his house, 
-so did the feeling for fatherland, excited by I{lopstock, :find 
no object on ,vhich it could exercise itself. Frederic had 
saved the honour of one part of the Germans against an united 
,vorId, and every Incmbcr of the nation, by applause and rcye- 
rence of this great prince, ,vas allo,vcd to share in his victory; 
but "'hat ,vas to come of this excited, ,varlike spirit of defi- 
* The fight of Hermann, the "Arminius" of Tacitus, against the 
Romal.s.- rpra:ns. 
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ance? At first it "
as Inerely a poetical form, and the songs 
of the bards, after,vards so often blamed, and even found ridi.. 
culous, ,vere accumulated through this impulse,-this incite.. 
mente There ,vere no external enemies to fight; so people 
made tyrants for themsplves, and for this purpose princes and 
their servants ,,,,ere obliged to besto,,,, their figures, first only 
in general outline, but gradually ,vith particulars. Here it 
,vas that poetry attached itself with vehemence to that inter- 
ference ""yith the administration of justice, ,vhich is blamed 
aboye; and it is remarkable to see poems of tbat time "Titten 
in a spirit by which eyerything of a higher order, whether 
monarchical or aristocratic, is abolished. 
For my own part, I continued to make poetry the expression 
of my o,vn ,,,,hims and feelings. Little poems like the " "\\r an- 
derer " belong to this time; they were inserted in the Gött't"n- 
gen lJlusenalmanach. But from ,vhatever of the above-men- 
tioned mania had '\vorked itself into me, I shortly endeavoured 
to free myself in Götz von Berlicllingen, since I described ho,v 
in disordered times this braye, ,veIl-thinking man resolves to 
take the place of the law and the executive power, but is in 
despair ,vhen, to the supreme authority, ,vhich he recognises 
and reveres, he appears in an equivocal light, and eyen 
rebellious. 
By I
lopstock's odes, it ,yas not so much the Northern 
mythology as the nomenclatlu'e of the diyinities, that had 
been introduced into Gerlllan poetry; and although I gladly 
made use of everything else that was offered me, I could not 
bring myself to use this, for the follo,ving causes: I had long 
become acquainted ,vith the fables of the Edda, from the 
preface to l\lallet's Danish Hz.story, and had at once made myself 
master of them. 1'hey belonged to those tales ,vhich, ,vhen 
asked by a conlpany, I most willingly related. Herder put 
Resenius into my hands, and made file better acquainted ,yith 
the heroic sagas. But all these things, "rorthyas I held 
them, I could not bring "\vithin the circle of my 0,V1l poetic 
faculty. Nobly as they excited my Î111agination, they never- 
theless entirely ,vithc1re,,,, themselves fronl the sensuous per- 
ception, ,vhile the mythology of the Greeks, changed by the 
greatest artists in the ,yorid into visible, easily inlagined 
forms, still existed before our own eyes in abundance. Gods 
in general I did not allow <?ften to appear, 
ecause, at rll 
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events, they had their abode out of nature, which I understood 
ho,v to imitate. 'Vhat no,v could have induced to substi... 
tute ,V oden for Jupiter, and 'fhor for Mars, and instead 
of the Southern, accurately described figures, to introduce 
forms of mist, nay, mere verbal sounds, into my poems? 
On the one side, they ,vere related to the equally formless 
heroes of Ossian, only they ,vere ruder and more gigantic; 
on the other, I brought them into contact ,yith the cheerful 
tale; for the humoristic vein ,vhich runs through the 'v hole 
Northern my thus, ,vas to me highly pleasing and remarkable. 
It appeared to me the only one ,vhich jests with itself 
throughout,-wondrous giants, magicians, and nlonsters op- 
posed to an odd dynasty of gods, and only occupied in leading 
astray and deriding the highest persons during their govern- 
ment, ,vhile they threaten them, besides, ,vith disgraceful and 
inevitable destruction. 
I felt a similar if not an equal interest for the Indian fables, 
which I at first learned to kno,v from Dapper's Travels, and 
like, vise added with great pleasure to my store of tales. In 
subsequent repetitions I succeeded especially ,vith the Altar 
of Ram; and not,vithstanding the great number of persons 
in this tale, the ape Hannemann remained the favorite of my 
public. But even these unformed and over-formed monsters 
could not satisfy me in a true poetic sense; they lay too far 
from the truth, to,vards ,vhich Iny lnind unceasingly strove. 
But against all these goblins, so repulsive to art, my sense 
for the beautiful ,vas to be protected by the noblest po,ver. 
Always fortunate is that epoch ill a literature ,vhen the great 
works of the past again rÌse up as if tha,ved, and come into 
notice, because they then produce a perfectly fresh effect. 
Even the Homeric light rose again quite ne,v to us, and in.. 
deed quite in the spirit of the time, ,vhich highly favoured 
such an appearance; for the constant reference to nature had 
at last the effect, that we learned to regard eyen the ,yorks of 
the ancients from this side. What several travellers had done 
for explanation of the Iloly Scriptures, others had done for 
Homer. By Guys the matter ,vas introduced; Wood gaye 
it an impulse. A Göttingen revie,v of the original ,york, 
which ,vas at f first yery I'are, made us acquainted ,vith the 
design, and taught us how far it had been carried out. 'Ve 
now no longer saw in those poems a strained and inflated 
2 II 2 
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heroism, but the reflected truth of a primeval present, and 
sought to bring this as closely to us as possible. A t the same 
time \ve could not give our assent, when it was maintained 
that in order rig-htly to understand the IIomeric natures, one 
lnust make oneself acquainted ,vith the ,vild races and their 
manners, as described by the travellers in ne,v ,,,"orlds; for it 
cannot be denied that both Europeans and Asiatics are l"epre- 
sented in the IIolneric poems as at a higher grade of culture, 
-perhaps higher than the time of the 1\.ojan war could have 
enjoyed. But that maxiln was nevertheless in harmony ,vith 
the prevailing confession of nature, and so far ,ve let it pass. 
'Vïth all these occupations, ,vhich ,vere related to the 
kno\vledge of mankind in the higher sense, as well as most 
nearly and dearly to poetry, I ,vas nevertheless forced eyery 
day to experience that I ,vas residing in 'Vetzlar. The con- 
yersation on the situation of the business of the " Visitation
" 
and its ever-increasing obstacles, the discovery of new offences, 
,vas heard every hour. Here vras the holy Roman Empire 
once more assembled, not for mere out\vard forms, but for an 
occupation which penetrated to the very depths. But even 
here that half-empty banqueting-hall on the coronation-day 
occurred to me, where the bidden guests remained ,vithout, 
because they ,vere too proud. Here, indeed, they had come, but 
even ,vorse symptoms were to be seen. The want of coherence 
in the whole, the mutual opposition of the parts, ,vere con- 
tinually apparent; and it remained no secret that princes had 
confidentially communicated to each other this notion, that 
they must see ,vhether, 011 this occasion, something could not 
be gained from the snprelne authority. 
'Vhat a bad impression the petty detail of all the anecdotes 
of neglects and delays, of injustices and con:uptions, must 
make upon a young man who desired ,vhat ,vas good, and 
"\vith this vie,v cultivated his nlind, every honest person ,vill 
feel. Under such circumstances, \vhere was a reverence for 
the la,v and the judge to arise? Even if the greatest confi- 
dence had becn placed in the effects of the" Visitation," -if 
it could have been believed that it would fully accomplish its 
high purpose,-there was still no remedy to be found here for 
a joyous, in,vardly-striving youth. 'fhe formalities of the 
proceeding all tended to,vards delay; if anyone desired to 
do an),"thing, and to be of any importance, he was obliged 
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to serve the party ill the ,vrong-al,vays the accused-and 
to be skilled in the fencing -art of twisting and cvading. 
Since, aInid this distraction, I could not succeed in any 
æsthetic labours, I again and again lost myself in æsthetic 
speculations, as indeed all theorising indicates a defect or 
stagnation of prod.uctive power. Before ,vith 
lerk, now 
,vith Gotter, I endeavoured to find out the maxims according 
to ,yhich one might go to ,york in production. But neither 
,yith lne nor ,yith them would it succeed. Merk ,vas a sceptic 
and eclectic; Gotter adhered to such examples as pleased 
him the 1110st. The Sulzer theory ,vas published more for 
the amateur than the artist. In this sphere moral effects are 
required above all things; and here at once arises a dissension 
bet,,"een the class that produces and that ,vhich uses; for 
a good "
ork of art can, and ,vill indeed, have moral conse- 
quences; but to require moral ends of the artist, is to destroy 
his profession. 
""'"hat the ancients had said on these important subjects I 
had read industriously for some years, by skips, at least, if not 
in regular order. Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian" Longinus-none 
,vere unconsidered; but this did not help me in the least, for all 
these lnen presupposed an experience ,vhich I lacked. They 
led me into a world infinitely rich in ,yorks of art; they lID- 
folded the merits of excellent poets and orators, of most of 
whom the names alone are left us, and convinced me but too 
well that a great abundance of objects lnust lie before us 
ere ,YO can think upon them; that one TIlust first acconl- 
plish something oneself, nay, fail in something, to learn to 
kno,v one"s o,vn capacities, and those of others. Myacquaint- 
ance ,vith so much that ,vas good in those old times, "'as 
only according to school and book, and by no means vitaì, 
since, even ,vith the most celebrated orators, it ,vas striking 
that they had altogether formed thenlselves in life, and that 
one could never speak of the peculiarities of their character 
as artists, ,vithout at the sanle time mentioning the personal 
peculiarities of thcir disposition. 'Vith the poets this seemed 
less to be the case; and thus the result of all my thoughts 
and endeavolu's ,vas the olel resolution to investigate inner 
and outer nature, and to allo,v her to rule herself in loving 
imitation. 
For these operations, which rested in me neither day nor 
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night, lay before me t,vo great, nay, lTIOnstrous Inaterials, the 
wealth of ,yhich I had only to prize, in order to produce some- 
thing of in1portance. There ,vas the older epoch, into which 
falls the life of Götz von Berlichingen, and the modern one, 
the unhappy bloom of ,vhich is depicted in lT 7 erther. Of the 
historical preparation to that first work I have already spoken; 
the ethical occasions of t.he second shall no,v be introduced. 
The resolution to preserve my internal nature according 
to its peculiarities, and to let external nature influence me 
according to its qualities, inlpelled me to the strange element 
in which 1Verther is designed and ,vritten. I sought to free 
myself internally from all that ,vas foreign to Ine, to regard 
the extenlal ,vith love, and to allo,v all beings, from man 
do,vnwarcls, as low as they ,vere comprehensible, to act upon 
me, each after its o,vn kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity 
,vith the single objects of nature, and a hearty concord, a har- 
Inony with the ,vhole, so that every change, ,vhether of place and 
region, or of the times of the day and year, or ,vhateycr else 
could happen, affected me in the deepest Inanner. 'The glance 
of the painter associated itself to that of the poet, the beautiful 
rurallanc1scape, aninlated by the pleasant river, increased my 
love of solitude, and favoured my silent observations as they 
extended on all sides. 
But since I had left the family circle in Sesenheim, and 
again my family circle at Frankfort and Darmstadt, a yacuum 
had remained in my bosom which I ,vas not able to fill up; I 
therefore fOlmd nlyself in a situation ,,,,here the inclinations, if 
. they appear in any de?;rce veiled, gradually steal upon us, and 
can render abortive all our good resolutions. 
And now, when the author has attained this step of his 
undertaking, he for the first time feels light-hearted in his 
labour, since from hencefor,vard this book first becomes what it 
properly ought to be. It has not been announced as an inde- 
pendent ,vork; it is much more designed to fill up the gaps of 
an author's life, to complete much that is fragnlentary, and to 
IJreserve the melTIory of lost and forgotten yenturC8. But ,vhat 
is already done neither should nor can be l'epeated, and the 
poet would no,v yainly call upon those darkened po\vers of the 
soul, yainly ask of them to render present again those charm- 
ing circumstances, ,,
hich rendered the abode in Lahnthal so 
agreeable to him. Fortunately the genius had already pro- 
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yided for that, and had impelled him, in the vigorous period 
of youth, to hold fast, describe, and with sufficient. boldness 
and at the favourable hour publicly to exhibit that ,vhich had 
immediately gone by. That the little book TVerther is here 
meant, requires no further indication, but something is to be 
gradually revealed, both of the persons introduced in it and 
the vie,ys ,vhich it exhibits. 
Among the young men, ,vho, attached to the embassy, had 
to prepare themselves for their future career of offic
 ,vas one 
,vhom we ,vere accustomed to call only the "Bridegroom." 
He distinguished himself by a calm, agreeable deportInent, 
clcarness of views, definiteness both in speaking and in acting. 
His cheerful activity, his perseyering industry so much recom- 
mended him to his superiors, that an appointment at an early 
period was promised him. Being justified by this, he ventured 
to betroth himself to a lady, ,vho fully corresponded to his tone 
of mind and his wishes. After the death of her mother, she 
had sho\vn herself extremely active as the head of a numerous 
young family, and had alone sustained her father in his ,vidow- 
hood, so that a future. husband might hope the same for hÏ1n- 
self and his posterity, and expect a decided dOlnestic felicity. 
Every onc confessed, without having these selfish ends imme- 
diately in vic,v, that she was a desirable lady. She belonged to 
those who, if they do not inspire ardent passion, are neverthe- 
less formed to create a general feeling of pleasure. A figure 
lightly built and neatly fornled, a pure healthy temperament, 
with a glad activity of life resulting from it, an unelnban
assed 
management of the necessities of the day-all these ,vere given 
her together. I always felt happy in the contemplation of such 
qualities, and I readily associated Inysclf to those ,vho possessed 
them; and if I did not al,vays find opportunity to render them 
real service, I rather shared ,vith thcln than ,vith others the 
enjoYlnent of those innoccnt pleasures ,vhich youth can al\vays 
find at hand, and seize without any great cost or effort. 
Moreover, since it is now settled that Indies decorate them- 
selves only for each other, and are un,vcaricd 
nnong each other 
to heighten the effect of their adornments, those ,vere al,vays 
the most agreeable to me, Yvho, ,vith sinlple purity, giye their 
friend, their bridegroom, the silent assurance that all is really 
done for hiln alone, and that a ,vholc life could be so carried 
on ,vithout much circumstance and outlay. 
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Such persons are not too liluch occupied ,vith themselves; 
they have tinle to consider the external ,vorld, and patience 
enò'ugh to direct themselves according to it, and to adapt 
thelllselvcs to it; they become shre,vd and sensible without 
exertion, and require but fe,v books for their cultivation. 
Such ,vas the bride. % rrhe bridegroom, ,vith his thoroughly 
upright and confiding turn of nlind, soon made many 'VhOlll 
he esteemed acquainted ,vith her; and as he had to pass the 
greatest part of his day in a zealous attention to business, 
,vas pleased ,,,,hen. his betrothed, after the domestic toils ,vere 
ended, amused herself other,vise, and took social recreation in 
,valks and rural parties ,vith friends of both sexes. Charlotte 
-for so ,ve shall call her-,yas unpretending in t,vo senses; 
first, by her nature, ,vhich ,vas rather directed to a general 
kindly feeling than to particular inclinations; and then she 
had set her mind upon a luan ,vho, being ,vorthy of her, de- 
clared himself ready to attach his fate to hers for life. The 
most cheerful atmosphere seemed to surround her; nay, if it 
be a plcasing sight to see parents besto,v an uninterrupted care 
upon their children, there is something still more beautiful 
,vhen brothers and sisters do the same for each other. In the 
former case ,ve think we can perceive more of natural impulse 
and social tradition; in the latter, more of choice and of a 
free exercise of feeling. 
The ne,v conler, perfectly free from all ties, and careless in 
the presence of a girl ,vho, already engaged to another, could 
not interpret the nlost obliging seryices as acts of courtship, 
and could take tho more pleasure in thelll accordingly, quietly 
went his ,yay, but ,vas soon so dra'Yll in and rivetted, that 
he no longer kne,v himself. Indolent and dreamy, because 
nothing present satisfi.ed him, he found ,vhat he had lacked 
in a female friend, who, ,vhile she liyed for the ,vhole year, 
seenlcd only to live for the moment. She liked him much as 
her companion; he soon could not bear her absence, as she 
fornled for him the connecting link ,vith the eyery-day ,vorId; 
and during extensive household occupations, they were inse- 
parable companions in the fields and in the meadows, in the 
yegetablc-ground and in the garden. If business permitted, 
the bridegroom ,vas also of the party; they had aU three ac- 
* Persons betrothed are in German called "bride" and "bride- 
groom."-Trans. 
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custolned themselves to each other without intention, and did 
not kno,v ho,v they had become so mutually indispensable. 
During the splendid SUlllmer they lived through a real Ger- 
luan idyl, to ,vhich the fertile land gave the fornl and a pure 
affection the poetry. 'Vanclering through ripe corn-fields, 
they took delight in the de,vy Inorning; the song of the lark, 
the cry of the quail, ,yere pleasant tones; sultry hours fol- 
lo,,
ed, monstrous storms crune on,-they gre,v nlore and nlore 
attached to each other, and by this continuous love 111 any a 
little domestic annoyance ,,"as easily extinguished. And thus 
one ordinary day follo,ved another, and all seemed to be holi- 
days,-the ,vhole calendar should have been printed red. He 
,vill understand me ,vho recollects ,vhat ,vas predicted by the 
happily unhappy friend of the '" N e,v lIeloise :" "And sitting 
at the feet of his beloved, he ,vill break hemp, and he ,vill 
,vish to break hemp to-day, to-morro'v, and the day after, 
nay. for his ,,
hole life." 
j' can say but little, though just as much as may be neces- 
sary, respecting a young man, ,vhose name ,vas after,vards 
but too often mentioned. This ,vas Jerusalem, the son of the 
freely and tcnderly thinking theologian. I-Ie also had an ap- 
pointment v\'"Ïth an embassy; his form ,vas pleasing, of a 
middle height, and ,veIl built; his face was rather round than 
long; his features ,vere soft and calm, and he had the other 
appurtenanc(\s of a handsome blond youth, with blue eyes, 
rather attractive than speaking. His dress was that intro- 
duced in Lower Germany in imitation of the English,-a blue 
frock, "
aistcoat and breeches of yello,v leather, and boots 
,vith bro,Vll tops. The author never visited him, nor saw him 
at his own residence, but often met him among his friends. 
The exprcssions of this young man ,vere moderate but kindly. 
He took interest in productions of the most different kinds, 
and especially loved those designs and sketches in ,vhich the 
the tl
al1quil character of solitary spots is caught. On such 
occasions he sho,ved Gesner's etchings, and encouraged the 
amateurs to study them. In all that mU1l1mery and knight- 
hood he took no part, but lived for himself and his 0'Vl1 senti- 
ments. It ,vas said he had a decided passion for the ,vife of 
one of his friends. In public they ,vere neyer seen together. 
In general very little could be said of hilll, except that he 
occupicd himself ,vith English literature. As the son of an 
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opulent man, he had no occasion either painfully to devote 
himself to business, or to make pressing applications for an 
early appointment. 
Those etchings by Gesner increased the pleasure and inte- 
rest in rural objects, and a. little poem, which ,ve passionately 
received into our circle, allowed us from hencefor,vard to think 
of nothing else. Goldsmith's Deserted Village necessarily de- 
lighted everyone at that grade of cultivation, in that sphere of 
thought. Not as living and active, but as a departed, vanished 
existence was described, all that one so readily looked upon, 
that one loved, prized, sought passionately in the present, to 
take part in it ,vith the cheerfulness of youth. I-lighdays and 
holidays in the country, church consecrations and fairs, the 
solemn assemblage of the elders under the village linden-tree, 
supplanted in its turn by the lively delight of youth in 
dancing, while the more educated classes show their sympa- 
thy. IIow seemly did these pleasures appear, moderated as 
they,vcre by an excellent country pastor, ,vho understood 
ho,v to smooth do,yn and remove all that ,vent too far,-that 
gave occasion to quarrel and dispute. IIere again we found. 
an honest ".,. akefield, in his well-kno-wn circle, yet no longer 
in his living bodily form, but as a shado\v recalled by the soft 
lllournful tones of the elegiac poet. The very thought of this 
picture is one of the happiest possible, ,vhen once the design 
is formed to evoke once nlore an innocent past \vith a graceful 
Inelancholy. And in this kindly endeavour, ho\v ,yell has the 
Englishman succeeded in every sense of the ,vord! I shared 
the enthusiasm for this charming poem ,vith Gotter, ,vho was 
more felicitous than myself ,,,,ith the translation undertaken by 
ùs both; for I had too painfully tried to imitate in our lan- 
guage the delicate significance of the original, and thus had 
,vell agreed ,vith single passages, but not "\vith the ,vhole. 
If now, as th(\y say, the greatest happiness rests on a sense 
of longing (sehnsucht), and if the genuine longing can only 
be directed to something unattainable, everything had fallen 
together to render the youth whom ,ve now accompany on 
his ,vanderings the happiest of Inortals. An affection for 
one betrothed to another, the effort to acquire the master- 
pieces of foreign literature for our o\vn, the endeavour to imi- 
tate natural objects, not only with ,vords, but also ,vith style 
and pencil, without any proper technical knowledge,-cach of 
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these particulars ,vould singly have sufficed to melt the heart 
and oppress the bosom. But, that the sweetly suffering youth 
might be torn out of this state, and that new circumstances 
might be prepared for new disquiet, the follo,ving events 
occurred :- 
IIöpfner, professor of la,v, was at Giessen. He "'"as ac- 
kno,vledged and highly esteemed by l\ferk and Schlosser as 
clever in his office, and as a thinking and excellent man. 
I had long ago desired his acquaintance, and now, ,vhen these 
tw-o friends thought to pay him a visit, to negotiate about 
SOlne literary lnatters, it ,vas agreed that I should likewise go 
to Giessen on this opportunity. Because, however-as gene- 
rally happens ,vith the wilfulness of glad and peaceful times 
-,ve could not easily do anything in the direct ,yay, but, 
like genuine children, sought to get a jest even out of what 
,vas necessary, I was now, as an unknown person, to appear 
in a strange form, and once more satisfy my desire to appear 
disguised. One cheerful morning, before sunrise, I went 
from Wetzlar along the Lahne, up the charming yalley; 
such ramblings again cOllstituted my greatest felicity. I 
invented, connected, elaborated, and ,vas quietly happy and 
cheerful with myself; I set right 'v hat the ever-contradic- 
tory ,,"orld had clulllsily and confusedly forced upon TIle. 
Arrived at the end of my journey, I looked out for Höpfner's 
residence, and knocked at his study. 'Vhen he had cried 
out, "Conle in!" I modestly appeared before him as a 
student ,vho was going home from the lmiyersities, and 
wished on his ,yay to become acquainted ,vith the most 
worthy men. For his questions as to my more intimate 
circumstances, I ,vas prepared; I Inade up a plausible, pro- 
saic tale, ,vith ,,"hich he seemed satisfied, and as I gave myself 
out for a jurist, I did not come off badly; for I ,veIl knew 
his l11erits in this department, and also that he ,vas occupied 
with nattu
al law. Conversation, however, sOD1etimes came 
to a stand, and it seenled as if he ,vere looking for a Sta1nm- 
bucl-t;.
 or for me to take my leave. Nevertheless, I nlanaged 
to delay my departure, as I expected with certainty the 
arrival of Schlosser, ,vhose punctuality was well known to 


'* A "stammbuch " is a sort of album for autographs and short can.. 
tributions.-Trans. 
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me. He canle in reality, and after a side glance, took little 
notice of Ine. I-Iöpfncr, ho,vcver, dre,y nle into conversa- 
tion, and sho,yed hÏ1nself throughout as a humane and kindly 
nlan. I at last took my leave, and hastened to the inn, ,vhere 
I exchanged a fe,v hurried ,vords ,vith l\Ierk, and R\vaitcd 
further proceedings. 
The friends had resolved to ask Höpfner to dinner, and also 
that Philipp Henrich Schlnidt ,vho had played a part, though 
a very subordinate one, in Gernlan literature. ]?or hiIn the 
affair ,vas really designed, and he ,vas to be punished in a 
mirthful manner. "Then the guests had assenlbled in the 
dining-room. I asked, through the ,vaiter, ,vhether the gen- 
tlemen ,vould allo,v me to dine ,vith them. Schlosser, ,vhom 
:l certain earnestness ,veIl became, opposed this proposition, 
because they did not ,vish their conversation interrupted by a 
third party. But, on the pressing demand of the ,vaiter and 
the advocacy of Höpfner, who assured the other that I ,vas a 
yery tolerable person, I ,vas admitted, and at the conlffiellce- 
ment of the meal behaved as if modest and abashed. Schlos- 
ser and lVIerk put no restraint upon themselves, and ,vent on 
about many subjects as freely as if no stranger ,vere present. 
I 1l0'V sho,ved Illy-self some,vhat bolder, and did not allo,v mv- 
self to be distu;bed ,vhen Schlosser thre,v out at me muèh 
that ,vas in earnest, and l\Ierk sOlnething sarcastic; but I 
directed against Schmidt all my darts, ,vhich fell sharply and 
surely on the uncovered places which I ,veIl kne,v. 
I had been moderate over my pint of table- "vine, but the 
gentlemen ordered better ,vine to be brought, and did not fail to 
give me some. Mter many affairs of the day had been talked 
over, conversation went into general matters, and the question 
,vas discussed, ,vhich ,vill be repeated as long as there are 
authors in the ,vorld,-the question, namely, ,vhether litera- 
ture "
as rising or declinin
, progressing or retrograding? 
This question, about which old and young, those comnlencing 
and those retiring, seldom agree, was discussed ,vith cheerful- 
ness, though ,vithout any exact design of coming decidedly to 
terlns about it. At last I took up the discourse, and said, 
"The different literatures, as it seenlS to lne, have seasons, 
which alternating ,vith each other, as in nature, bring forth 
certain phenomena, and assert themsel ves in due order. 
Hence I do not believe that any epoch of a literature can be 
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praised or blanled on the ,vhole; especially it displeases me 
when certain talents, which are brought out by their iime, are 
l
aised and vaunted so highly, ,vhile others are censured and 
depreciated. 1"he throat of the nightingal,e is excited by the 
spring, but at the saIne time also that of the cuckoo. The 
butterflies, ,vhich are so agreeable to the eye, and the gnats, 
which are so painful to the feelings, are called into being by 
the same heat of the sun. If this ,vere duly considered, ,ve 
should not hear the same complaints rene,ved every ten years, 
and the vain trouble ,vhich is taken to root out this or that 
offensive thing, would not so often be '\vasted." 'rhe party 
looked at me, ,yondering ,vhence I had got so much ,visdom 
and tolerance. 1, ho,vever, continued quite cahnly to compare 
literary phenolnena ,vith natural productions, and (1 kno,v 
not ho,v) came to the 'Jnolluscæ, of ,vhich I contrived to set 
forth all sorts of strange things. I said that there ,vere 
creatures to ,vholn a sort of body, nay, a certain figure, could 
not be denied; but that, since they had no bones, one never 
kne,v how to set about rightly ,,,,ith them, and they were 
nothing better than living slime; nevertheless, the sea must 
have such inhabitants. Since I carried the simile beyond 
its due limits to designate Schmidt, ,,,,ho ,vas present, and 
that class of characterless litterateurs, 1 ,,'as reminded that 
a sin1Íle carried too far at last becolnes nothing. " \Vell, 
then, I ,vill return to the earth," I replied, "and speak of 
the ivy. As these creatures have no bones, so this has 
no trunk; but ,vherever it attaches itself, it likes to play 
the chief part. It belongs to old walls, in ,vhich there is 
nothing more to destroy; but from ne,v buildings it is pro- 
perly removed. It sucks up the goodness of the trees; and 
is most insupportable to me ,vhen it clambers up a post, an(l 
assures me that this is a Ii ving trunk, because it has covered 
it ,vith leaves." 
Not,vithstallding I was again reproacèed ,vith the obscurity 
and inapplicability of my similes, I bccfllne more and more 
warm against all parasitical creatures
 and as far as lIlY kno,v- 
ledge of natlu
C then extended, nlanagell the affair pretty ,yell. 
I at last sang a vÙ'at to all independent men, a pereat to those 
,vho forced thenlselvcs upon them, seizcd I-Iöpfner's hand 
after dinner, shook it violently, declared him to be the best 
man in the ,yorld, and finally embraced both him and the 
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others right heartily. 1\ly excellent ne,,," friend thought he 
was really dreaming, until SchlossEr and 1\lerk at last solyed 
the riddle; and the discovered joke àiffllsed a general hilarity, 
which was shared by Schmidt himself, who ""as appeased by 
an ackno,,"ledgment of his real merits, and the interest ,ve 
took in his tastes. 
'fhis ingenious introduction could not do other, vise than 
aninlate and favour the literary congress, ,vhich ,vas indeed, 
chiefly kept in yiew. 1\Ierk, active no,,,, in æsthetics, no,v in 
literature, now in commerce, had stilnulated the ,vell- thinking, 
",veIl-informed Schlosser, ,,,,hose kno,,"ledge extended to so many 
branches, to edit the J?rankfort Gele/lrte Anzeige (Learned Ad- 
'l'ertiser) for that year. l'hey had associated to themselves 
Höpfner, and other tu1Ìyersity-mcn in Giessen, a meritorious 
schooln1an, Rector ,V cnk in Darmstadt, and luany other good 
men. Everyone of then1 possessed enough historical and 
theoretical kno,yledge in his departnlent, and the feeling of 
the times allo,yed these men to ,york in one spirit. l'he human 
and cosmopolitan is encouraged; really good nlen justly 
celebrated are pl'otected against obtrusion of every kind; their 
defence is tmùertaken against enemies, and especially against 
scholars, 1vho use ,vhat has been taught them to the detriment 
of their instructors. Nearly the rllost interesting articles are 
the critiques on other periodical publications, the Berlin Library 
(Bibliothek), the Gerrnan llIercury, ,vhcre the cleyerness in so 
many departments, the judgment as ,veIl the fairness of the 
papers, is rightly admired. 
As for myself, they sa"
 'yell enough that I ,vas deficient in 
eyerything that belongs to a critic, properly so called. My 
historical kno,yledge was unconnected, the histories of the 
,,
orld, science, and literature had only attractec11ne by epochs, 
the objects t.hemselyes only partially and in masses. 1\ly capa- 
city of giving life to things, and rendering them present to me 
out of their real connexion, put me in the position that I could 
be perfectly at home in a certain century or in a departn1ent 
of science, ,,,ithout bcing in any degree instructed as to ,vhat 
prcceded or ,vhat follo,ycd. Thus a certain theorctico-practical 
sense had bcen a"
akened in nle, by ,,,,hich I could give account 
of things, rathpr as they should be than as they,ycre, ,vithout 
any proper philosophical connexion, but by ,yay of leaps. To 
this ,vas added a yery easy po,ver of apprehension, and a 
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friendly reception of the opinions of others, if they did not 
stand in direct opposition to my o\vn convictions. 
That literary union was also favoured by an animated cor... 
respondence, and by frequent personal communication, ,vhich 
was pos
ible from the vicinity of the places. lIe ,,,ho had 
first rcad a book was to give an account of it; often another 
revie,ver of the same book ,vas found; the affair ,vas talked 
oycr, connccted with kindred subjects, and if at last a certain 
result had been obtained, one of them took the office of edit- 
ing. 'fhus 111any revie,,"'S are as clever as they are spirited, as 
pleasant as they are satisfactory. I often had the task of intro- 
ducing the matter; lilY friend
 also permitted me to jest in 
their ,yorks, and to appear independently with ol
jects to ,vhich 
I felt myself equal, and in which I especially took interest. In 
vain r.;hould I endeavour, either by description or reflection, to 
recall the proper spirit and sense of those days, if the t,vo years 
of the above-mentioned periodical did not furnish me ,vith the 
most decisiye doculuents. Extracts from passages, in ,vhich I 
again recognise myself, may appear in future in their proper 
place, together ,yith similar essays. 
During this lively interchange of kno,,
lcdge, opinions, and 
convictions, I very soon hecanlC bettcr acquainted ,vith IIöpfncr, 
and becanlc very fond of him. As Roon as we ,,,"ere alone I spoke 
with him about subjects connccted with his departlnent, ,yhich 
was to be my department also; and found a very naturally 
connected explanation and instruction. I ""as not then as yet 
plainly conscious that I could learn something from hooks and 
conyersatioll, but not from continuous professional lectures. 
A book allo,,"ed me to pause at a passage, and even to look 
back, ,vhich is impossible ,yith oral delivery anù a teacher. 
Often at the bcp;inl1ing of the lceturc, some thought in which 
I indulged laid hold of 1110, and thus I lost "That follo,ycd, and 
altogether got out of the connexion. 1'hus it had happened 
to mc ,,-ith respect to the lccture
 un jurisprudence; and on. 
this account I could take many opportunities of talking ,vith 
IIöpfner, ,vho entered very readily into my doubts and scruples, 
and filled up many p;aps, so that the wish arose in lue to re- 
main ,vith him at Giessen, and dcrive instruction from him, 
without removing myself too far froIn \'T etzlar inclinations. 
Against this "Tish of mine nlY t,vo ii.iends had laboured, first 
unconsciously, but aftcr,vards consciously; for both wrrc in a 
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hurry, not only to leave the place themselyes, but had also an 
interest to relllOVC me from the spot. 
Schlosser disclosed to llle that he had formed, first a friendly, 
then a closer connexion ,,
ith my sister, and that he ,vas looking 
about for an early appointInent that he might be united to her. 
This explanation surprised llle to SOlne degree, although I ought 
to have found it out long ago in my sister"s letters; but ,ve 
easily pass over that ,vhich may hurt the good opinion ,vhich 
,vc entertain of ourselves, and I no,v remarked for the first 
time that I was really jealous of my sister; a feeling ,vhich I 
concealed from myself the less, as, since my return fron1 Stras- 
burg, our cOl1llcxion had been llluch more intimate. Ho,v 
much time had ,ve not expended in cOlnnlunicating each 
little affair of the heart, love-Inatters, and other nlatters, ,vhich 
had occurred in the interval. In the field of imagination, too, 
had there not been revealed to lue a new ,vorId, into ,vhich I 
sought to conduct her also? 1\1 y o,vn little productions, and 
a far-extended ,vorld-poetry, ,vas gradually to be Inade kno,vn 
to her. Thus I made for her i'lnpro'luptu translations of those 
passages of lIonler, in ,vhich she could take the greatest inte- 
rest. Clarke" s literA.I translation I read into German, as ,veIl 
as I could; 111Y version generally found its ,yay into metrical 
tm
ns and terminations, and the liveliness ,vith ,vhich I had 
apprehended the images, the force with which I expressed 
them, removed all the obstacles of a cramped order of ,yords; 
,vhat I gave ,vith mind, she followed ,vith mind also. 'Ve 
passed many hours of the day in this fashion; ,vhile, if her 
company lllet, the -'Volf Fenris and the Ape Hannclnann "rere 
upaninlously called for, and ho,v often have I not been obliged 
to repeat circumstantially ho,y 1'hor and his comrades ,vere 
deluded by the magical giants! lIenee fronl these fictions 
such a pleasant impression has remained ,vith me, that they 
belong to the most valuable things ,vhich my imagination can 
recall. Into the connexion ,vith the Darnlstadt people I had 
dra\vn lny sister also, and no,y my ,,,,anderings and occasional 
absence necessarily bound us closer together, as I discolITsed 
"rith her by letter respecting every thing that occurred to me, 
comnlunicated to her every little poelH, if even only a note of 
admiration, and let her first see all the letters ,yhich I received, 
and all the ans,vers ,vhich I ,,,,rote. All these lively impulses 
had been stopped since my departure from Frankfort, my rc- 
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sidence at Wetzlar was not fertile enough for such a corres- 
pondence, and, moreover, my attachment to Charlotte may 
have infringed upon my attentions to my sister; enough, she 
felt herself alone, perhaps neglected, and therefore the more 
readily gave a hearing to the honest wooing of an honourable 
man, ,vho, serious and reserved, estin1able and ,vorthy of con- 
fidence, had passionately bestowed on her his affections, with 
which he was otherwise very niggardly. I was no v forced to 
resign myself and grant my friend his happiness, though I did 
not fail in secret to say confidently to myself, that if the brother 
had not been absent, it would not have gone so well with the 
friend. 
My friend and probable brother-in-law ,vas no,v yery anxious 
that I should return home, because, by my mediation, a freer 
intercourse was possible, of ,vhich the feelings of this man, so 
UJ.J.expectedly attached by a tender passion, seemed to stand 
extremely in need. Therefore, on his speedy departure, he 
elicited from me the promise that I would immediately follow 
him. 
Of Merk, whose time was free, I hoped that he would delay 
his sojourn in Giessen, that I might be able to pass some hours 
of the day ,vith my good Höpfner, ,vhile my mend employed 
his time on the Frankfort Gelehrte 
4nzeige,. but he was not to 
be moved,. and as my brother-in-law was driven from the uni- 
versity by love, he ,vas driven by hate. For as there are innate 
antipathies-just as certain men cannot endure cats, while this 
or that is repugnant to the soul of others,-so ,vas Merk a 
deadly enemy to all the academical citizens (the students), 
who indeed at that time, at Giessen, took delight in the greatest 
l"udeness. For ll1e they,vere ,veIl enough; I could have used 
them as masks for one of nlY carnival plays, but with him the 
sight of them by day, and their noise by night, destroyed every 
sort of good humour. He had spent the best days of his 
youth in French Switzerland, and had after,yards enjoyed the 
pleasant intercourse of people of the court, ,vorld, and business, 
and of cultivated littérateu'J's; several military persons, ÏJ.J. whom 
a desire for mental culture had been a,yakelled, sought his 
society, and thus he had passed his life in a very cultivated 
circle. That the rudeness of the students vexed him, 'vas 
therefore not to be ,vondered at, but his aversion from them 
2 I 
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,vas really nlore passionate than be caIne a sound man, although 
he often nlade me laugh by his ,vitty descriptions of their mon- 
strous appearance and behaviour. Höpfner's iuvitations and 
my persuasions ,,-ere of no avail; I ,vas obliged to depart ,vith 
hÏ1n as soon as possible for "r etzlar. 
I could scarcely ,vait any time, till I had introduced him to 
Charlotte, but his presence in this circle did me no good ; for 
as Mephistopheles, let hÏ1n go \\-hen he ,viII, hardly brings a 
blessing ,vith him, so did he, by his indifference to,vards that 
beloved person, cause me no joy, even if he did not make me 
"
aver. This I might have foreseen, if I had recollected that 
it ,vas exactly those slender, dcJicate persons, "Tho diffuse a 
lively cheerfulness around them, ,vithout nlaking further prc- 
tensions, who did not remarkably please hinl. He ycry quickly 
preferred the ,J lillo-form of one of her fricnds, and since he 
lacked time to form a close connexion, he bitterly blamed me 
for not exerting lllyself to gain this magnificent figure, espe- 
cially as she ,vas free and ,vithout any tic. I-Ie thought that 
I did not undcrstand my o"\vn adyalltage, and that he here- 
vcry unwillingly-perceived my especial taste for ,vasting my 
time. 
If it is dangerous to make a friend acquainted ,vith the per- 
fections of one"s beloved, because he also nlay find her charm- 
ing and desirable; no less is the reverse danger, that he may 
perplex us by his dissent. This, indeed, ,vas not the case here, 
for I had too deeply impressed upon mysclf thc picture of her 
amiability for it to be so casily obliterated; but his presence 
and his persuasions nevertheless hastened lny resolution to 
leave the place. lie represented to me a journey on the 
I-thine, which he ,vas going to take with his ,vife and son, in 
the most glo,ying colours, and excited in me the desire to see, 
at last, with my eyes those objects of ,vhich I had often 
heard ,vith envy. N o'v, ,vhen he had departcd, I separated 
myself from Charlotte ,vith a purer conscience indeed than 
frolll Frederica, but still not ,vithout pain. This connexion 
also had by habit and indulgence gro\vn Inore passionate than 
,vas right on my side, ,vhile, on the other hand, she and her 
bridegroom kept thelnselves ,vith cheerfulness in a measure, 
which could not be nlore beautiful and amiable, and the secu-- 
rity ,vhich resulted just frolll this caused me to forget every 
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danger. I could not, ho"revcr, conceal fronl myself that this 
adventul'e must come to a speedy end; for the union of the 
YOlmg mffil ,vith the amiable girl depended on a prolllotion 
,vhich ,vas imlnediately to be expected, and as nIan, if he is in 
any degree resolutc, evcn dares to nlakc a virtue of necessity, 
so did I embrace the deternlination voluntarily to depart before 
1 ,vas driven away by anything insupportable. 


2 I 2 
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IT was agreed with Merk, that in the fine season "'"e should 
meet at Coblentz at Frau von Laroche's- I sent to Frankfort 
my baggage and ,vhatever I nlight want on my way do,Vll the 
Lahn by an opportunity ,vhich offered, and no,v ,vandered 
dO'VIl that beautiful river, so lovely in its ,vindings, so vari- 
ous in its shores, free as to my resolution, but oppressed as to 
my feelings-in a condition, ,vhen the presence of silently- 
living nature is so beneficial to us. My eye, accustomed to 
discern those beauties of a landscape that suited the painter
 
and were above him, rioted in the contemplation of near and 
distant objects, of bushy rocks, of sunny heights, of damp 
valleys, of enthroned castles, and of the blue range of moun- 
tains inviting us from the distance. 
I wandered on the right bank of the river, ,vhich at some 
depth and distance below me, and partly concealed by a rich 
bush of ,villo,vs, glided along in the sunlight. Then again 
arose' in me the old wish, ,vorthily to imitate such objects. 
By chance I had a handsome pocket-knife in nlY left hand, and 
at the nloment, from the depth of my soul, arose, as it ,vere, 
an absolute cOlnmand, according to ,vhich, ,vithout delay, I 
was to fling tbis knife into the river. If I saw it fall, nlY 
,vish to become an artist ,vould be fulfilled, but if the sinking 
of the knife was concealed by the overhanging bush of ,villows, 
I ,vas to abandon the ,vish and the endeavour. This whim 
had no sooner arisen in me than it ,vas executed. 
-'or, with- 
out regarding the usefulness of the knife, ,vhich cOlnprised 
many instruments in itself, I cast it ,vith the left hand, as I 
held it, violently to,vards tbe river. But here I had to expe- 
rience that deceptive ambiguity of oracles, of which, in anti- 
quity, such bitter complaints were made. The sinking of the 
knife into the ,vater ,vas concealed from me by the extreme 
t,vigs of the ,villo,vs, but the ,vater, ,vhich rose froin the fall, 
sprang up like a strong fountain, and ,vas perfectly visible. I 
did not interpret this phenomenon in my favour, and the 
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doubt ,vhich it excited in me ,vas afterwards the cause that I 
pursued these exercises more interruptedly and more negli- 
gently, and gave occasion for the import of the oracle to fulfil 
itself. For the moment at least the external world was spoiled 
for Ine, I abandoned myself to my imaginations and feelings, 
and left the ,veIl-situated castles and districts of 'Veilburg, 
Limburg, Diez, and Nassau one by one behind me, generally 
,valking alone, but often for a short time associating myself 
with another. 
After thus pleasantly wandering for some days, I arrived at 
Ems, ,vhere I several tinles enjoyed the soft bath, and then 
,vent do,Vll the river in a boat. Then the old Rhine opened 
itself upon me, the beautiful situation of Oberlahnstein de- 
lighted me, but noble and nlajestic above aU appeared to me 
the castle Ehrenbrcitstein, ,vhich stood perfectly armed in its 
po,ver and strength. In most lovely coutrast lay at its feet 
the ,veil-built little place called ThaI, ,vhere I could easily find 
my ,yay to the residence of Privy Councillor yon Laroche. 
Announced by 
ferk, I ,vas very kindly received by this noble 
family, and soon considered as a member of it. My literary 
and sentimental tendencies bound me to the mother, a cheer- 
ful feeling for the ,vorld bound me to the father, and my youth 
bound me to the daughters. 
The house, quite at the enç. of the valley, and little elevated 
above the river, had a free prospect do,vn the stream. The 
rooms ""ere high and spacious, and the walls, like a gallery, 
,vere hung with pictures, placed close together. Every,vin- 
do,y on every side formed a frame to a natural picture, which 
callIe out very vividly by the light of a mild Sull. I thought 
I þa
 nevcr seen such cheerful mornings and such splendid 
.evenIngs. 
I ,vas not long the. only guest in the house. As a n1ember 
of the congress which ,vas held here, partly ,vith an artistic 
vie"r, partly as a Inatter of feeling, Leuchseh-ing, ,vho came up 
froln Dusseldorf, ,vas like\vise appointed. This man, possess- 
ing a fine kllo,vledge of modern literature, had, on different 
travels, but cspecially during a residence in S,vitzcrland, made 
many acquaintances, and as he ,yas pleasant and insinuating, 
had gained much favolIT. He carricd \vith him several boxes, 
which contained the confidential correspondence ,,"ith many 
friends; for there ,vas altogether such a general openness among 
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people, that one could not speak or v\Tite to a single individual, 
,vithout considering it directed to luany. One explored one' s 
o,vn heart and that of others, and ,vith the indifference of the 
governlnent to,vards such a comnlunication, the great rapidity 
of the 'raxisch* post, the security of the seal, and the reason- 
ableness of the postage, this Illoral and literary intercolu'se 
soon spread itself aroluld. 
Such corre
polldences, especially ,vith inlportant persons, 
,vere carefully collected, and extracts from thClll 'v ere often 
read at friendly lllcetings. Thus, as political discourses had 
little illterpst, one became pretty ,yell acquainted ,vi
Þ. tQe 
extent of the moral ,yorld. 
Leuchselring
s boxes contained many treasures in this sense.. 
The letters of one Julie Bondeli wcre very much esteemed; 
she ,vas ftulled as a. lady of sense and Inerit, and a fricnd of 
Rousseau. Whoever had stood in any relation to this extra- 
ordinary lllan., took part in the glory ,vhich clnanated from 
hilll, and in his nanIC a silent community had been dissemi- 
nated far and ,vide. 
I liked to be present at these readings, as I ,vas thus trans- 
ported into an lUlkno,vn ,vorld., and learned to kno",,'" the real 
truth of many an event that had just passed. All indced ,vas: 
not Yahu
ble, and Herr yon Laroche, a cheerful man of the 
,vorld and of business, ,vho, although a Catholic, had already 
in his ,vritings rnade free ,vith the monks and priesthood, 
thought that he here sa,v a fraternity, ,yhere many a ,vorthless 
individual supported himself by a connexion with persons of 
importance, by ,vhich, in the end, he, but not they, ,vere ad- 
mired. Generally this excellent Ulan ,vithdre,v froln the com- 
pany ,vhen the boxes ,vere opened. Even if he did listen 
o 
some letters 110'V and then, a ,vaggish renIark ,vas to bc ex- 
pected. Among other things, he once said that by this cor- 
}.cspol1dence he ,vas still III ore convinced of 'v hat he had al,vays, 
believed, namely, that ladies ll1Îght spare their sealing-,,"ax, 
as they need only fasten their letters ,vith pins, and might be 
assured that they ,vould reach their address unopencd. In the 


* The post, managed by the princes of Thurn and Taxis, in different 
parts of Germany. An ance8tor of this honse first directed the post sys- 
tem in Tvrol, in 14JO, and Alexander Ferdinand von Thurn received, in 
17 44, th
 office of Imperial Postmaster-General, as a fief of the empire.- 
Tran8. 
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saIne ,yay he ,vas accustolued to jest .with everything that lay 
out of the sphere of life and activity, and in this follo"red the 
disposition of his lord and nlaster, Count Stadion, luinister to 
the Elector of 
Iayence, ,vho certainly ,vas not fitted to coun- 
terbalance the ,vorldliness and coldness of the boy by a reverence 
for everything like luysterious foreboding. 
An anecdote respecting the great practical sense of the 
count may here find a place. 'Vhen he took a liking to the 
orphan Laroche, and chose him for a pupil, he at once required 
frolu the boy the services of a secretary. He gave him letters 
to ans,ver, despatches to prepare, "\vhich he ,vas then obliged 
to copy fair, oftener to ,vrite in cipher, to seal, and to direct. 
This lasted for many years. 'Vhen the boy had gro,vn up 
into a youth, and really did that which he had hitherto only 
supposed he ,vas doing, the count took him to a large ,vriting- 
table, in ,vhich all his letters and packets lay unbroken, having 
been preserved as exercises of the former tinle. 
Another exercise ,vhich the count required of his pupil, 
will not find such universal applause. Laroche had been 
obliged to practise himself in Ï1nitating, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the hand"'Titing of his lord and master, that he might 
thus relieve hinl froln the trouble of,vriting himself. Not only 
in business, but also in love affairs, the YOilllg man had to 
take the place of his preceptor. 1"he count was passionately 
attached to a lady of rank and talent. If he stopped i!l her 
society till late at night, his secretary was, in the mean,vhile, 
sitting at hOlne, and halumering out the most ardent love- 
letters; the count chose one of these, and sent it that very 
night to his beloved, who ,vas thus necessarily convinced of 
the inextinguishable fire of her passionate adorer. Such 
early experiences ,vcre scarcely fitted to give the youth the 
most exalted notion of ,vritten communications about love. 
An irreconcilable hatred of the priesthood had established 
itself in this Ulan, ,vho served t,vo spiritual electors, and had 
probably sprung front the conten1plation of the rude, tasteless, 
mind-destroying foolery ,vhich the monks in Gerluany ,,,"cre 
accustolucd to carryon in many parts, and thus hindered and 
destroyed every sort of cultivation. IIis letters on 1vlonasti- 
cism caused great attention; they were reccived ,vith great 
applause by all Protestants and many Catholics. 
If Herr Von Laroche opposed everything that can be 
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called sensibility, and even decidedly avoided the very ap- 
pearance of it, he nevertheless did not conceal a tender pater- 
nal affection for his eldest daughter, who, indeed, ,yas nothing 
else but amiable. She ,vas rather short than tall of stature, 
and delicately built, her figure was free and graceful, her eyes 
very black, ,vhile nothing could be conceived purer and more 
blooming than her complexion. She also loved her father, and 
inclined to his sentiments. Being an active man of business, 
most of his time was consumed in ,yorks belonging to his call. 
ing; and as the guests ,vho stopped at his house were really 
attracted by his wife and not by him, society afforded him but 
little pleasure. At table he ,vas cheerful and entertaining, and 
at least endeavoured to keep his board free from the spice of 
sensibility. 
'Vhoeyer knows the views and mode of thought of Frau von 
Laroche-and by a long life and many writings, she has 
become honourably kno,Vll to every German,-may perhaps 
suspect that a domestic incongruity must have arisen here. 
Nothing of the kind. She was the most wonderful "roman; 
and I know no other to compare to her. Slenderly and deli- 
cately built, rather tall than short, she had, even to her more 
advanced years, managed to preserve a certain elegance both 
of form and of conduct, ,vhich pleasantly fluctuated between 
the conduct of a noble lady and that of one of the citizen class. 
Her dress had been the same for several years. A neat little 
cap with ,vings very ,veIl became her small head and delicate 
face, and her brown or grey clothing gave repose and dignity 
to her presence. She spoke well, and al,vays kne,v how to 
give importance to what she said by an expression of feeling. 
Her conduct ,vas perfectly the same to,vards every body. But 
with all this the greatest peculiarity of her character is not yet 
expressed; it is difficult to designate it. She seemed to take 
interest in everything, but really nothing acted upon her. 
he 
was gentle towards everyone, and could endure everytlllng 
without suffering; the jests of her husband, the t.enderness of 
her friends, the sweetness of her children-to all this she replied 
in the same maIiller, and thus she al,,
ays remained herself, "\vith- 
out being affected in the ,vorld by good and evil, or in literature 
by excellence and weakness. To this disposition she owes that 
independence which she maintains even to an advanced age, 
through many sad, nay, sorrowful events. But not to be un- 
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just, I must state that her sons, then children of dazzling beauty, 
often elicited from her an expression different from that which 
served her for daily use. . 
Thus I lived for a time in a wonderfully pleasant society,' 
until 
ferk came lvith his family. Here arose at once new 
affinities; for while the t,vo ladies approached each other, Merk 
had come into closer contact ,vith Herr von Laroche as a con- 
noisseur of the world and of business, as a well-informed and 
travelled man. The boy associated himself with the boys, and 
the daughters, of whom the eldest soon particularly attracted 
me, fell to my share. It is a very pleasant sensation ,vhen a 
ne,v passion begins to stir in us, before the old one is quite ex- 
tinct. Thus, when the sun is setting, one often likes to see 
the moon rise on the opposite side, and one takes delight in 
the double lustre of the two heavenly luminaries. 
There was now no lack of rich entertainment either in or 
out of the house. 'Ve ,vandered about the spot, and ascended 
Ehrenbreitstein on this side of the river, and the Carthause on 
the other. The city, the l\loselle-bridge, the ferry ,vhich took 
us over the Rhine, all gave us the most varied delight. 'fhe 
ne,v castle ,vas not yet built; we ,vere taken to the place 
,vhere it was to stand, and allowed to see the preparatory 
sketches. 
Nevertheless, amid those cheerflù circumstances was inter- 
nally deyeloped that element of unsociableness which, both 
in cultivated and uncultivated circles, ordinarily sho,vs its 
malign effects. l\lerk, at once cold and restless, had not long 
listened to that correspondence before he uttered aloud many 
waggish notions concerning the things which were the subjects 
of discoUIsc, as ,yell as the persons and their circulnstances, 
,yhile he revealed to me in secret the oddest things, which 
really were concealed under them. Political secrets ,vere 
never touched on, nor indeed anything that could have had a 
definite connexion; he only made nle attentive to persons 
who, ,vithout remarkable talents, contrive, by a certain tact, 
to obtain personal influence, and, by an acquaintance ,vith 
Inany, try to make something out of themselves; and from 
this time forwards I had opportunity to observe several nlPn 
of the sort. Since such persons usually change their place, 
and, as travellers come, now here, now there, they have the 
advantage of noyelty, ,vhich should neither be envied nor 
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spoiled; for this is a mere customary nlatter, ,vhich eyery tra- 
veller has often experienced to his benefit, and every resident 
to his detrilnellt. 
Be that as it may, it is enough that froln that time for,,-ard 
we cherished an uneasy, nay, envious attention to people of 
the sort, ,vho ,vent about on their o,vn account, cast anchor in 
every city, and sought to gain an influence at least in some 
families. I have l'epresented a tender and soft specimen of 
this co-oporation in " Pater Brey," another of In ore aptness and 
bluntness in a carnival play to be hereafter published, ,vhich 
bears the title, Satyros, or tIle deified TVood-devil. This I have 
f1one, if not ,vith fairness, at least ,vith good humour. 
Ho,vever, the strange clements of our little society still 
,vorked quite tolerably one upon another; we ,vere partly 
united by our o,vn nlanner and style of breeding, and partly 
restrained by the peculiar conduct of our hostess, ,vho, being 
but lightly touched by that ,vhich passed around her, ahvays 
l'esigned herself to certain idealllotions, and while she under- 
stood ho,v to utter thenl in a friendly and benevolent way, 
contrived to soften everything sharp that might arise in the 
cOlllpany, and to slnooth dO'Vll all that ,vas uneven. 
l\lerk had sounded a retreat just at the right tinle, so that 
the party separated on the best of terms. I ,vent ,vith him and 
his in a yacht, ,vhich ,vas returning up the Rhine to,vards 
Mayence; and although this vessel 'vent very slo,vly of itself, 
we nevertheless besought the captain not to hurry hinlself
 
Thus ,ve cnjoyed at lcisure the infinitely various objects, ,vhich, 
in the most splendid ,veather, seem to increase in beauty every 
hour, and both in greatness and agreeableness eyer to change 
ane,v; and I only ,vish that, ,vhile I utter the nanles, Rhein- 
fels and St. Goal', Bacharach, Bingen, Elfeld, and Biberich, 
everyone of nlY readers may be able to recall these spots to 
memory. 
'Ve had sketched industriously, and had thus at least gained 
a deeper in1pression of the thousandfold changes of those 
splendid shores. A t the same time, by being so much longer 
together, by a fanliliar communication on so many sorts of 
things, our connexion became so much the more intÍInate, that 
Merk gained a great influence over Ine, and I, as a good com- 
panion, becalne indispensable to him for a comfortable exist- 
ence. 
Iy eye, sharp{\ned by nature, again tUTIled to the con- 
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tenlplation of art, for ,vhich the beautiful Frankfort collections 
afforded me the best opportunity, both in paintings and en- 
gravings, and I have been nluch indebted to the kindness of 
l\I
I. Etling and Ehrenreich, but especially to the excellent 
Nothnagel. To see nature in art became with me a passion, 
,yhich, in its highest moments, must have appeared to others,. 
passionate amateurs as they nlight be, almost like madness; 
and ho,v could such an inclination be better fostered than by 
a constant observation of the excellent ,yorks of the Nether- 
landers? That I might make nlyself practically acquainted 
,,
ith these things, Nothnagel gave me a cabinet, ,vhere I foun.d 
every thing that ,vas requisite for oil painting, and painted after 
nature some sÏ1nple su
jects of still life, upon one of which, a 
tortoise-shell knife-handle, inlaid ,vith sil,'er, so astonished my 
luaster, ,vho had first visited nle an hour before, that he main- 
tained one of his subordinate artists must have been \vith me 
during the tinle. 
Had I patiently gone on pract
sing myself on such objects 
catching their light and the peculiarities of their surface, I 
might have fornled a sort of practical skill, and made a ,,"ay 
for something higher. I \yas, ho\vever, prevented by the fault. 
of all dilettantes-that of beginning with ,vhat is most difficult, 
and ever \vishing to pelfornl the impossible, and I soon in-- 
volved myself in greater undertakings, in ,vhich I stuck fast.,. 
both because thcy \vere beyond my technical capabilities, and 
because I could not ahvays maintain pure and operative that 
loying attention and patient industry, by ,vhich even the 
beginllcr accolnpli:shes something. 
At thc sanle tinle, I ,vas once more carried into a higher 
sphere, by finding an opportunity of purchasing sonle fine plaster 
casts of antique heads. 
'hc Italians, \vho visit the fairs, often 
brought ,vith them good specimens of the kind, and sold them 
cheap, aft.er they had taken moulds of them. In this manner- 
I set up for myself a little museum, as I gradually brought 
together the heads of the Laocöon, his sons, and Niobe's' 
daughters. I also bought miniature copies of the most impor- 
tant works of antiquity from the estate of a deceased friend of 
art, and thus sought once Dlore to reviyc, as much as possible,. 
thc great inlprcssion which I had received at 
Iannheim. 
'Vhile I 1l0'V sought to C'ultivate, foster, and nlaintain all the- 
talent, taste, or other inclination that might liyc in mc, I 
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applied a good part of the day, according to my father's wish, 
in the duties of an advocate, for the practice of "rhich I chanced 
to find the best opportunity. After the death of my grand- 
father, my uncle Textor had come into the council, and con- 
signed to me the little offices to which I ,vas equal; while the 
brothers Schlosser did the same. I made myself acquainted 
with the documents; my father also read them with much plea- 
sure, as by means of his son, he again saw himself in an activity 
of ,vhich he had been long deprived. We talked the matters 
oyer, and with great facility; I then made the necessary state- 
ments. We had at hand an excellent copyist, on ",.hom one 
could rely for all legal formalities; and this occupation ,vas the 
more agreeable to me as it brought me closer to my father, 
who, being perfectly satisfied with my conduct in this respect, 
readily looked ,vith an eye of indulgence on all my other pur- 
suits, ill the ardent expectation that I should no,v soon gather 
in a harvest of fame as an author. 
Because now, in every epoch,- all things are connected to- 
gether, since the ruling vie,vs and opinions are ramified in the 
most various manner, so in the science of law those maxims 
were gradually pursued, according to which religion and morals 
,vere treated. Among the attorneys, as the younger people, 
and then among the judges, as the elder, a spirit of humanity 
"Tas diffused, and all vied with each other in being as humane 
as possible, even in legal affairs. Prisons were improved, 
crimes excused, punishnlents lightened, legitimations rendered 
easy, separations and 'lnésalliances encouraged, and one of our 
eminent lawyers gained for himself the highest fame, ,vhen 
he contrived, by hard fighting, to gain for the son of an exe- 
cutioner an entrance into the college of surgeons. In vain 
did guilds and corporations oppose; one dam after another 
,vas broken through. The toleration of the religious parties 
to"Tards each other ,vas not merely taught, but practised, and 
the civil constitution ,yas threatened with a still greater influ- 
ence, when the effort ,yas made to recommend to that good- 
humoured age, ,vith understanding, acuteness, and po"rer, 
toleration to,vard the J e,vs. Those ne,v subjects for legal 
treatment, ,vhich lay ,,"ithout the law and tradition, and only 
laid claim to a fair exaluination, to a kindly sympathy, required 
at the same time a more natural and aninlated style. Here 
for us, the youngest, was opened a cheerful field, in which "re 
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bustled about "Tith delight, and I still recollect that an impe- 
rial councillor's agent, in a case of the sort, sent me a very 
polite letter of commendation. The French plaidoyés served 
us for patterns and for stimulants. 
We were thus on the way to become better orators than 
jurists, a f
ct to ,vhi
h Ge
rge Schlosser on
e called my atten- 
tion, blammg me "\vhIle dOIng so. I told hm1 that I had read 
to my clients a controversial paper written with much energy 
in their favour, at which they had sho"Tn the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Upon this he replied to me, " In this case you have 
sho,vn yourself more an author than an advocate. We nlust 
never ask how such a "\vriting may please the client, but how 
it may please the judge." 
As the occupations to which one devotes one's day are never 
so serious and pressing that one cannot find time enough in 
the evening to go to the play, thus ,vas it also with me, who, 
in the ,vant of a really good stage, did not cease thinking of 
the German theatre, in order to discover how one might co- 
operate upon it with any degree of activity. Its condition in 
the second half of the last century is sufficiently known, and 
everyone who ,vishes to be instructed about it finds assistance 
at hand ever
ywhere. On this account I only intend to insert 
here a few general remarks. _ 
The success of the stage rested more upon the personality 
of the actors than upon the value of the pieces. This was 
especially the case with pieces half or wholly extemporized, 
,vhen everything depended on the humour and talent of the 
comic actors. 'fhe matter of such pieces must be taken out 
of the commonest life, in conformity ,vith the people before 
,vhom they are acted. From this imn1ediate application arises 
the greatest applause, ,vhich these plays have always gained. 
They were al,vays at hon1e in South Germany, where they 
are retained to the present day; and the change of persons 
alone renders it necessary to giye, from time to time, some 
change to the character of the COlniC masks. Ho,vever, the 
German theatre, in conformity with the serious character of 
the nation, soon took a turn to,vards the moral, which was 
still 1110re accelerated by an external cause. For the question 
arose, alTIOng strict Christians, ,vhether the theatre belonged 
to those sinful things ,vhich are to be shunned, at all events, 
or to those indifferent things which can be good to the good 
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and bad to the bad. Sonle zealots denied the latter. and held 
fast the opinion that no clergyman should ever J enter the 
theatre. N ow the opposite ol)inion could not be maintained 
,vith enprgy, unless tho theat1
e ,vas declared to be not only 
hannless, but even useful. To be useful, it must be 1110ral; 
-and in this direction it developed itself in North Germany the 
nlore as, by a sort of half-taste, the con1ic character% ,vas 
banished, antl although intelligent persons took his part, ,vas 
forced to retire, having ah'eady gone froln the coarseness of the 
German l
answurst (jack-pudding) into the neatness and deli- 
cacy of the Italian and French harlequins. Even Scapin and 
Crispin gradually vanished; the Jatter I sa,v played for tIle 
last tilne by l(och, in his old age. 
Richardson's novels had already made the citizen-,vorld 
attentive to a more delicate 1l10rality. The severe and inevit- 
able consequences of a fen1Înine .faux jJas ,vere analysed in a 
frightful manner in Clarissa. Lessing's j}íiss Serra Sa'lJ7jJson 
treated the same theme. The French dralnas had the sanlC 
end, but proceeded nlore nloderately, and contrived to please 
by some accommodation at the end. Dident's Père de 1
à'fn'l7Ie, 
the Honourable C')'1
'Jì21
nal, the f"'l
ne{la'r Dealer, the PJlilosojJJter 
witl
o'ltt kno1vl
ng it, Eugenie, and other ,yorks of the sort, suited 
that honest feeling of citizen and family \vhich began lnore 
l1ncl more to prevail. "Tith us, the Grateful Son, tho Deserter 
fro'n
 Pa'rental Love, and all of their kin, ,vent the saIne ,yay. 

rhe .1JIiniste-r, Clenzentini, and other pieces by Gehler, the 
German Father of a Fa-1nily, by G.elnn1Ïng, all brought agree- 
ably to vie\,," the \vorth of the middle and even of the lo\ver 
class, and delighted the great public. E cldl off, by his noble 
personality, "rhich gavc to the actor's profession a dignity in 
,vhich it had hitherto been deficient, elevated to an unCOlllmon 
degree the leading chara
ters in such pieces, since, as an 
honest lnan, the expression of honesty succeeded ,vith hím to 
perfection. 
'Vhile no\v the German theatre ,vas completely inclining 
to effelninacy, Schröder arose as an author and actor 
 and on 
the occasion of the cOJlnexion bet,veen Hamburg and England, 

dapted SaIne English conu:dies. 'fhe material of these he 
* "Die lustige person." That is to say, the perITIancnt buffoon, like 

, Kaspcrle" in the German puppet-shows, or " Sganarelle " in Moliere's 
broad (,Qrnedies.-Trau8. 
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cOll1d only use in the lllOst general ,yay, since the originals 
are for the n10st part formless, and if they begin 'vell and 
according to a certain plan, they wander from the mark at 
last. rThe sole concern of their authors seenlS to be the intro- 
duction of the oddest scenes; and ,yho
ver is accustomed to a 
sustained "rork of art, at last un\villingly finds himself driven 
into the boundless. Besides this, a ,vild, immoral, yulgarly 
dissolute tone so decidedly pervades the ,vhole, to an intoler- 
able degree, that it must have been difficult to deprive the 
plan and the characters of all their bad manners. They are a 
coarse and at the same time dangerous food, ,vhich can only 
be enjoyed and digested by a large and half-corrupted popu- 
lace at a certain time. Schröder did more for these things 
than is usually known; he thoroughly altered thenl, assimi- 
lated them to the German Inilld, and softened them as much 
38 possible. But still a bitter kernel al"rays remains in them, 
because the joke often depends on the ill-usage of persons, 
'\vhether they deserve it or not. In these performances, ,vhich 
,vere also ,videly spread upon our stage, lay a secret counter- 
poise to that too delicate lnorality; and the action of both 
kinds of òrama against each other fortunately prevented the 
monotony into ,vhich people ,yould other,,,ise have fallen. 
The German, kind and magnanimous by nature, likes to 
see no one ill-treated. But as no man, ho,yever ,ycll he 
thinks, is secure that something may not be put upon hinl 
ngainst his inclination, and as, moreover, comedy in general, 
if it is to please, al,vays presupposes or a,vakens sOlnething 
of malice in the spectator, so, by a natural path, did people 
come to a conduct \vhich hitherto had been deemed unnatural; 
this con
isted in lo\vering the higher classes, and more or 
less attacking theIne Satirc, ,,
hether in prose or verse, had 
al,vays avoided touching the court and nobility. Rabener 
refrained froln all jokes in that direction, and remained in a 
lo"rer circlc. Zachariä occupies himself much ,vith caricaturing 
noblenlen, comically sets forth their tastes and poculiarities; 
but this is done ,vithout contempt. 1'hünlmel's Willwlnzine, an 
ingenious little COlllposition, as pleasant as it is bold, gained 
great applause, perhaps because the author, himself a noble- 
man and courtier, treated his o,,,,n class unsparingly. But 
the boldest .step ,vas taken by Lessing, in his Elnilia GaIotti, 
\\There the passions aud intrigues of the higher classes are 
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delineated in a bitter and cutting manner. All these things 
perfectly cOlTesponded to the excited spirit of the time; and 
men of less mind and talent thought they might do the same, 
or even more; as indeed Grossmann, in six unsavoury dishes, 
served up to the malicious public all the tidbits of his "LÙgar 
kitchen. An honest man, Hofrath Reinhardt, was the major- 
domo at this unpleasant board, to the comfort and edification 
of all the guests. From this tinle forward the theatrical villains 
were al,vays chosen from the higher ranks; and a person 
must be a gentleman of the bedchamber, or at least a private 
secretary, to be worthy of such a distinction. But for the 
most godless exalnples, the highest offices and places in the 
court and civil list were chosen, in which high society, even 
the justiciaries, found their place as villains of the first ,vater. 
But as I nlust fear already that I have been carried beyond 
the time which is no\v the subject in hand, I return back to 
myself, to mention the impulse ,vhich I felt to occupy myself 
in my leisure hours with the theatrical plans which I had once 
devised. 
By my lasting interest in Shakspeare's works, I had so 
expanded my mind, that the narrow compass of the stage and 
the short time allotted to a representation, seemed to me by 
no means sufficient to bring for,vard something important. 
The life of the gallant Götz von Berlichingen, "Titten by 
himself, impelled me into the historic mode of treatment; and 
my Ï1nagination so much extended itself, that my dramatic 
form also ,vent beyond all theatrical bounds, and sought more 
and more to approach the living events. I had, as I proceeded, 
talked circumstantially on this subject ,vith my sister, who 
,vas interested, heart and soul, in such things, and rene,ved 
this conversation so often, ,vithout going to any work, that she 
at last, gro,ving impatient, and at the same time ,vishing me 
,ven, urgently entreated me not to be al\vays casting my words 
into the air, but, once for all, to set down upon paper that 
which must have been so present to my n1Índ. Determined 
by this impulse, I began one morning to write, "ithout 
having made any previous sketch or plan. I wrote the first 
scenes, and in the evening they ,vere read aloud to Cornelia. 
She gave them much applause, but only conditionally, since 
she doubted that I should go on so; nay, she eT
n expressed 
a decided unbelief in my perseverance. This only incited me 
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the more; I wrot.e on the next day, and also the third. Hope 
increased with t.he daily communications, and from step to 
step everything gained more life, ,vhile the matter, moreover, 
had become thoroughly my O'Vll. Thus I kept, without inter.. 
ruption, to my work, which I pursued straight on, looking 
neither back,vards nor for,vards,-neither to the right nor to 
the left; and in about six ,veeks I had the pleasure to see the 
manuscript stitched. I communicated it to J\Ierk, who spoke 
sensibly and kindly about it. I sent it to Herder, ,vho, on 
the contrary, expressed himself unkindly and severely, and 
did not fail, in some lampoons written for the occasion, to 
give me nicknames 011 account of it. I did not allow myself 
to be perplexed by this, but took a clear view of my object. 
The die was now cast, and the only question ,yas how to play 
the game best. I plainly saw that even here no one \vould 
advise me; and, as after some time I could regard my work 
as if it had proceeded from another hand, I indeed perceived 
that in my attempt to renounce unity of time and place, I had 
also infringed upon that higher unity which is so much the 
more required. Since, ,vithout plan or sketch, I had merely 
abandoned myself to my imagination and to an internal im- 
pulse, I had not deviated much at the beginning, and the first 
acts could fairly pass for what they were intended to be. In 
the following acts, however, and especially to,vards the end, 
I "
as unconsciously calTied along by a wonderful passion. 
vVhile trying to describe Adelheid as amiable, I had fallen 
in love ,vith her myself,-my pen ,vas involuntarily devoted 
to her alone,-the interest in her fate gained the prepon- 
derance; and as, apart from this consideration, Götz, to,vards 
the end, is ,vithout activity, and afterwards only returns to an 
unlucky participation in the Bauernkrieg,';
 nothing ,vas more 
natural than that a charming ,voman should supplant him in 
the mind of the author, ,vho, casting off the fetters of art, 
thought to try himself in a new field. This defect, or rather 
this culpable superfluity, I soon perceived, since the nature of 
my poetry al,vays impelled me to unity. I no,v, instead of the 
biography of Götz and German antiquities, kept my o,vn work 
in mind, and sought to give it more and müre historical and 
national substance, and to cancel that which ,vas fabulous or 
merely proceeded from passion. In thIS I indeed sa{\rificed 
nluch, as the inclination of the man had to yield to the con.. 
*" The pea.sant-war l answering to the J aquerie in France.-Trans. 
2K . 
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'viction of the artist. 'fhus, for instance, I had pleased myself 
highly by making Adelheid enter into a terrific noctuTnal 
gipsy-scene, and perfoI'n1,vonders by her beautiful prescnce. 
A nearer examination banished her; and the love-affair be- 
tw'een Franz and his noble, gracious lady, which ,vas very 
circumstantially carried on in the fourth and fifth acts;, ,vas 
much condensed, and could only be suffered to appear in its 
chief points. _ 
1-'herefore, ,vithout altcring anything in the first manu- 
script, ,vhich I still actually possess in its original shape, I 
dctermined to re\vrite the whole, and did this ,yith such acti- 
vity, that in a few ,veeks an entirely ne,v -lnade piece lay 
before me. I ,vent to ,york upon this all the quicker, the 
less m.y intention ,vas evcr to have the second poeln printed, 
as I looked upon this like,vise as a lucre preparatory exercise, 
,vhich in future I should again lay at the foundation of a. 
ne,v treatI11ent, to be accolllplished ,vith greater industry and 
deliberation. 
"Then I began to Jay before ::\Ierk nlany proposals as to the 
,,"ay ill which I should set about this task, he laughed at me, 
and asked ,vhat ,vas the Ineaning of this perpetual "Titing 
and re,vriting? The thing, he said, by this Ineans, becomes 
only different, and seldom better; one must see what effect 
one thing produces, and then again try sOlnething ne\y. "Be 
in time at the hedge, if you ,yould dry your linen." 

 he ex- 
clailned, in the ,yords of the proverb; hesitation and delay 
only make uncertain men. On the other hand, I replied to 
hÎ1n that it ,vould be unpleasant to lne to offcr to a bookseller 
a ,york on which I had besto,ved so l1luch affection, and per- 
haps to receive a refusal as an ans\ver; for ho\v,yould they 
judge of a young, n:ulleless, and also audacious author? As 
IllY dread of th2 press gradually vanished, I had ,yished to see 
printed my cOllledy Die lJIitschuldigen, upon ,vhich I set SOlne 
yalue, but I found no publisher inclined in IllY favour. 
IIerc the technically luercantile taste of Iny fricnd ,vas at 
once excited. By Ineans of the 
F'ranlifort Zeitung (Gazette), 
he had already forn1cd a connexion \yith learned l11cn and 
bookscll(\rs, and therefore he thought that ,ve ought to publish 
at our o,vn expense this singular and cCl'tainly striking ",york, 
and that ,ye should derive a larger profit ii'om it. Likc Inan,y 
others, he used ()ft
n to reckon up for the booksellers theu: 

 .A nglicé: b1ake hay when the sun shines.--l'rans. 
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profit, ,vhich ,vith many ,yorks ,vas certainly great, especially 
if one left out of the account ho,v much ,vas lost bv other 
,vritings and conlnlercial affairs. Enough, it ,vas settl"ed that 
I should procure the paper, 3nd that he should take care of 
the printing. Thus ,ve ,vent heartily to ,york, and I was not 
displeased gradually to see Iny ,vild dramatic sketch in clean 
proof-sheets; it looked really neater than I l1lyself expecte<1. 
\Ve cOInpleted the work, and it ,vas sent off in many parcels. 
Before long a great conlmotion arose everywhere; the atten- 
tion ,vhich it created becanle universal. But because, ,vith 
our lÏ1nited means, the copies could not be sent quick enough 
to all parts, a pirated edition suddenly made its appearance. 
As, moreover, there could be no immediate return, especially 
in ready l1l0ney, for the copies sent out, so ,vas I, as a young 
man in a family ,,,,hose treasury could not be in an abundant 
condition, at the very time ,,,,hen much attention, nay, much 
npplause ,vas besto,ved upon me, extremely perplexed as to ho,y 
I should pay for the paper by nleans of ,vhich I had made the 
".orld acquainted ,vith Iny talent. On the other hand
 
lerk, 
who knew better ho\y to help himself, entertained the best 
hopes that all ,,,"ould soon COlne right again; but I ne'ver 
perceived that to he the case. 
Through the little panlphlets ,yhich I had published anony-- 
mously, I had, at my own expense, 'learned to kno,v the critics- 
and the public; and I ,vas thus pretty well prepared for praise 
a
d blanle, especially as for l1lany years I had constantly fol- 
lo,yed up the subject, and had observed how those authors 
were treated, to ,vhom I had dpvoted particular attention. 
Here even in IllY uncertainty, I could plainly renlark ho,v 
much that ,vas groundless, one-sided, and arbitrary, ,vàS reck- 
lessly uttered. N o'v the sanlC thing befel me, and if I had 
not had some basis of ]ny O'Vl1, ho,v much "Tould the contra- 
dictions of cultivated men ha.ve perplexed me! 'Thus, for 
instance, there ,vas in the Ger'lrlan Jlferc'll'ry a diffuse, well- 
1neant criticism, conlposed by sonIC man of limited Inind. 
'Vhere he found L'1ult, I could not agree ,vith hinl,-still less 
,vhen he stated ho,v the affair could have been done other- 
,vise. It ,vas therefore highly gratifying to Dle, ,vhcn imme- 
diately afterwards I found a pleasant explanation by "Tieland, 
who in general opposed the critic, and took my part against 
him. IIo,vcver, the Fortner revie,v ,vas printed like,yise; I sa,v 
un exarrlplc of the dull state of nlind among well..illfol'med 
2K2 
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and cultivated men. How, then, wOlùd it look with the great 
public! 
, The pleasure of talking over such things with Merk, and 
thus gaining light upon them, was of short duration, for the 
intelligent LandgTavine of Hesse-Darmstadt took him ,vith 
her train on her journey to Petersburg. The detailed letters 
which he 'VTote to me gave me a further insight into the 
world, which I could the more make my o,vn as the descrip- 
tions were made by a ,veIl-known and friendly hand. But 
nevertheless I remained very solitary for a long time, and just 
at this important epoch was deprived of his enli
htening 
sympathy, of "\vhich I then stood in so much need. 
Just as one embraces the determination to become a soldier, 
and go to the wars, and courageously resolves to bear danger 
and difficulties, as well as to endure wounds and pains, and 
even death, but at the same time never calls to mind the parti- 
cular cases in which those generally anticipated evils may 
surprise us in an extrenlely unpleasant manner,-so it is with 
every one who ventures into the world, especially an author; 
and so it was with me. As the great part of mankind is more 
excited by a subject than by the treatment of it, so it ,vas to 
the subject that the sympathy of-young men for my pieces was 
generally owing. They thought they could see in them a 
banner, under the guidance of which all that is wild and un- 
polished in youth might find a vent; and those of the very best 
brains, who had previously harboured a similar crotchet, ,vere 
thus carried away. I still possess a letter-I kno,v not to 
whom-from the excellent and, in many respects, unique 
Bürger, which may serve as an important voucher of the effect 
and excitement which was then produced by that phenomenon. 
On the other side, some men blamed me for painting the club- 
la,v in too favourable colours, and even attributed to me tho 
intention of bringing those disorderly times back again. Others 
took me for a profoundly learned man, and wished me to pub- 
lish a ne,v edition, ,vith notes, of the original narrative of the 
good Götz ;-a task to ,vhich I felt by no means adapted, 
although I allowed my name to be put on the title to the ne,,", 
impression. Because I had understood how to gather the 
f!o,vers of a great existence, they took Ine for a careful gar- 
dener. Ho,vever, this learning and profound knowledge of 
mine were much doubted òy others. A respectable man of 
business ouite unexpectedly pays me a visit. I find myself 
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highly honoured by this, especially as he opens his discourse 
with the praise of my Götz von Berlichingen, ana my good 
insight into German history, but I am nevertheless astonished 
when I remark that he has really come for the sole purpose of in- 
forming me that Götz von Berlichingen was no brother-in-law 
to Franz von Sichingen, and that therefore by this poetical 
matrimonial alliance I have committed å great historical erroro 
I sought to excuse myself by the fact, that Götz himself calls 
him so, but was met by the reply, that this is a form of ex- 
pression which only denotes a nearer and more friendly con- 
nexion, just as in modern times we call postilions "brothers.. 
in-Ia'w.," % without being bound to them by any family tie. 
I thanked him as well as I could for this information, and only 
regretted that the evil ,vas now not to be remedied. This was 
regretted by him also, ,vhile he exhorted me in the kindest 
manner to a fm..ther study of the German history and consti- 
tution, and offered me his library, of ,vhich I afterwards made 
a good use. 
A droll event of the sort which occurred to me ,vas the visit 
of a bookseller, who, with cheerful openness, requested a dozen 
of such pieces, and promised to pay ,veIl for them. That .we 
made ourselves very merry about this may be imagined; and 
yet, in fact, he was not so very far ,vrong, for I ,vas already 
greatly occupied in moving backwards and for,vards from this 
turning-point in German history, and in working up the chief 
events in a similar spirit-a laudable design, "\vhich, like many 
others, was frustrated by the rushing flight of time. 
That play, however, had not solely occupied the author, but 
while it ,vas devised, "\\Titten, re,vritten, printed, and circulated, 
other images and plans ,vere moving in his mind. Those 
,vhich could be treated dramatically had the advantage of being 
oftenest thought over and brought near to execution; but at the 
same time ,vas developed a transition to another form, ,vhich 
is not usually classed with those of the drama, but yet has a 
grcat affinity with them. This transition was chiefly brought 
about by a peculiarity of the author, ,vhich fashioned soliloquy 
into dialogue. 
Accustonled to pass his tinle most pleasantly in society, he 
changed even solitary thought into social converse, and this in 
the follo,ving manner :-He had the habit, \vhen he ,-vas alone:f 
* It is a Gernlan peculiarity to apply the word " Schwager" (brother- 
in-law) to a postilìon..-Trans. 
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of calling before his mind any person of his acquaintance. 
'This pcrson he entreated to sit do,vn, ,valked up and down by 
lÜm, relnained standing before hÏ1n, and discoursed ,yith him 
on the subject he had in his mind. To this the person ans,vered 
as occasion required, or by the ordinary gestures signified his 
assent or dissent ;-in ,vhich every man has something peculiar 
to hinl,self. The speaker then continued to carry out further 
that ,vhich seemed to please the guest, or to condition and 
define n10re closely that of "rhich he disapproved; and, finally, 
,,
as polite enough to give up his notion. 'fhe oddest part of 
the affair ,vas, that he never selected persons of his intimate 
acquaintance, but those ,vhom he sa,v but seldom, nay, sevcral 
who liyed at a distance in the world, and ,,
ith ,yhOln he had 
had a transient connexion. They ,vere, ho,,,"cver, chiefly per- 
sons who, more of a receptive than communicative nature, are 
I'cady ,vith a pure feeling to take interest in the things ,vhich 
fall ,vithin their sphere, though he often sumInoned contradict- 
ing spirits to these dialectic exercises. Persons of both sexes, 
of every age and rank acconllllodated thelllsci yes to these dis- 
cussions, and sho,ypd themselves obliging and agr
eable, since 
he only conversed on suqiects "rhich ,yere clear to theIn, and 
,,
hich they liked. Nevertheless, it ,vonld have appcared ex- 
tremely strange to Inany of them, could they havc learned ho,y 
often thcy were sun1moned to these ideal conversations, since 
n1any of the In ,vould scarcely have COlne to a rcal one. 
Ho,v nearly such a mental dialogue is akin to a ,vritten cor- 
respondence, is clear enough; only in the latter one sees re- 
tm"ned the confidence one has besto,ved, ,vhile in the former, 
one creates for oneself a confiùence which is new, ever-chang- 
ing, and unreturned. "Then, therefore, he had to dcscribe that 
disgust ,vhich Inen, ,vithout being driven by neccssity, feel for 
life, the author necessarily hit at once upon the plan of giving 
his sentÎ1nents in letters; for all gloon1Íness is a birth, a pupil of 

olitude-and ,vhat is l110re opposed to it than a cheerflù 
society? The enjoyment in life felt by others is to him a pain- 
fill reproach; and thus, by that ,vhich should charm hin1 out of 
himself, he is directed back to his inlnost soul. If he at all 
t.xpresses himself on this matter, it ,vill be by letters; for no 
one feels in1n1eeliatelyopposed to a ,vritten effusion, ,vhether 
it be joyful or gloomy, ,vhile an ans,ver containing opposite 
reasons gives the lonely one an opportunity to confirm hiInself 
in his whims,-an occasion to gro,v still more obdurate. The 
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lettel.S of V{ erther, ,vhich are "Titten in this spirit, have so 
yarious a charm, precisely because their different contents ,vere 
first talked over ,vith several individuals in such ideal dialogues, 
,vhile it "
as afterw'ards in the composition itself that they 
appeared to be directed to one friend and sympathizer. To say 
11l0re on the treattnent of a little book ,,"hich has fornled the 
subject of so 1l1uch discussion" would be hardly advi
able, but, 
,vith respect to the contents, something n1a)" yet be added. 
That disgust at life has its physical and its rnoral causes; the 
fornler ,ve ,villieave to the investigation of the physician, the 
latter to that of the 1110ralist, and in a 111atter so often elabo- 
Tated, only consider the chief point, ,vhere the phenomenon 1nost 
plainly expresses itself. .i\ll comfort in life is based upon a 
regular recurrence of external things. 'The change of day and 
night-of the seasons, of flowers and fruits, and ,vhatever else 
nleets us fronl epoch to epoch, so that "
e can and sholùd enjoj- 
it-the
e are the proper springs of earthly life. The more opcn 
,vc are to these enjoyments, the happier do "
e feel ourselves; 
but if the changes in these phenolllena roll up and do,vn before 
us ,,,,ithout our taking interest in them, if ,ve are insen:siblc 
to such beautiful offers, then comes 011 the greatest evil, the 
heaviest diseasc-""e regard life as a disgusting burden. It is 
said of an Englishman, that he hanged himself that he might 
no longer dress and undress himself every day. I knc,v a 
,,"orthy gardener, the superintendent of the laying out of a 
large park, who once cried out ,vith vexation, " Shall I ahyays 
see these clouds 1l10ying fronl east to ,vest ?, The story is told 
()f one of our lllOst excellent l1lcn, that he sa,v ",.ith vexation 
the returning green of spring, and ,vi
hed that, by ,yay of 
change, it nlight once appear red. 'fhese aTC properly the 
SYl11ptOll1S of a "carinc:;s of life, ,yhich docs not ullfreqhcnt1y 
result in suicide, and ,vhich, in thinking nlen, absorbed in 
thenlselvcs, ,yas Inore frequent than can be inlagined. 
X othing occasions this ,vcariness rnore than the return of 
love. 'fhe first 10Y
, it is rightly said" is the only one, for ill 
the second, and by the second, the highest sense of love is 
already lost. 'fhe conception of the ctprnal and infinite, ,vhich 
elevates and supports it, is destroyed, and it appears transient 
like everything else tbat r
curs. The separation of the sen.. 
sual fronl the moral, ,vhich, in the COlllplicatcc1, cultivated 
,vorld sundcrs the feelings of loyc and desire, produces here 
also an exaggeration ,yhich can lcad to no good. 
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1vloreover, a young man soon perceives in others, if not in 
hinlself, that moral epochs change as well as thc\seasons of 
the year. The graciousness of the great, the favour of the 
strong, the encouragement of the active, the attachnlent of the 
multitude, the love of individuals-all this changes up and 
do,vn, and ,ve can no more hold it fast than the sun, moon, 
and stars. And yet these things are not Dlere natural events; 
they escape us either by our own or by another's fault; but 
change they do, and ,ve are never sure of them. 
But that which most pains a sensitive youth is the unceas- 
ing return of our faults; for ho,v late do ,ve learn to see that 
while ,ve cultivate our virtues, ,ve rear our faults at the same 
tinl e. The former depend upon the latter as upon their root, 
and the latter send forth secret ramifications as strong and 
as various as those which the former send forth in open light. 
Because no,v we generally practise our virtues ,vith ,vill and 
consciousness, but are unconsciously surprised by OlU" faults, the 
former seldom procure us any pleasure, while the latter con- 
stantly bring trouble and pain. Here lies the most difficult 
point in self-kno,,"ledge, that ,,,,hich makes it ahnost impossible. 
If,ve conceive, in addition to all this, a young, boiling blood, 
an imagination easily to be paralyzed by single objects, aùd, 
moreover, the uncertain movements of the day, 've shall not 
find unnatural an inlpatient striving to free oneself from such 
a strait. 
IIowever, such gloomy contemplations, which lead .him ,vho 
has resigned himsclf to theln into the infinite, could not have 
developed themselves so decidedly in the minds of the German 
youths, had not an out,vard occasion excited ftnd furthered 
thelu in this dislnal business. This ,vas caused by English 
literature, especially the poetical part, the great beauties of 
,vhich are accompanied by an earnest melancholy, ,vhich it 
communicates to every one ,vho occupies hinlself with it. The 
intellectual Briton, from his youth up,vards, sees hinl
e1f sur- 
rounded by a significant ,,"orld, ,,,hich stiululatcs all his powers; 
he perceives, sooner or later, that he must collect all his under- 
standing to come to ternlS ,vith it. Ho,v many of thcir poets 
have in their youth led a loose and riotous life, and soon found 
themE:elves justified in complaining of the vanity of earthly 
things? Ro,v many of them have tried their fortune in worldly 
occupations, have taken parts, principal or subordinate, in 
parliament, at court, in the ministry, in situations ,vith the 
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embassy, ShO'Vll their active co-operation in the internal 
troubles and changes of state and government, and if not in 
themselves, at any rate in their friends and patrons, frequently' 
made sad and pleasant experiences! How many have been 
banished, imprisoned, or injured with respect to property! 
Even the circumstance of being the spectator of such great 
events calls man to seriousness; and whither can seriousness 
lead farther than to a contemplation of the transient nature and 
worthlessness of all earthly things? The German also is seri- 
ous, and thus English poetry was extremely suitable to him, 
and, because it proceeded from a higher state of things, even im.. 
posing. One finds in it throughout a great, apt understanding, 
well practised in the world, a deep, tender heart, an excellent 
will, an impassioned action,-the very noblest qualities which 
can be praised in an intellectual and cultivated man; but all this 
put together still makes no poet. True poetry announces itself 
thus, that, as a worldly gospel, it can by internal cheerfulness 
and external comfort free us from the earthly burdens ,vhich 
press upon us. Like an air-balloon, it lifts us, together with 
the ballast ,vhich is attached to us, into higher regions, and 
lets the confused labyrinths of the earth lie developed before us 
as in a bird's-eye 'view. 'fhe DI0St lively, as well as the most 
serious works, have the same aim of moderating both pleasure 
and pain by a felicitous intellectual form. Let us only in this 
spirit consider the majority of the English poems, chiefly 
morally didactic, and on the average they will only sho,v us a 
gloomy weariness of life. Not only Young's Night Thouglds, 
where this theme is pre-eminently ,vorked out, but even the 
other contemplative poems stray, before one is aware of it, into 
this dismal region, ,vhere the understanding is presented with 
a problem ,vhich it cannot solve, since even religion, much as it 
can always construct for itself, leaves it in the lurch. 'Vhole 
volumes might be compiled, which could serve as a commen- 
tary to this frightful text- 
" Then old age and experience l hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong." 
"What further makes the English poets accomplished misan- 
thropes, and diffuses over their writings the unpleasant feeling 
of repugnance against everything, is the fact that the 'v hole of 
them, on accoWlt of the various divisions of their common. 
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'\vealth, must ùcyote themselycs for the best part, if not for the 
whole of their liyes, to one party or another. Because no,v a 
"\-,"Titer of the sort cannot praise and extol those of the party 
to ,vhich he belongs, nor the cause to ,vhich he adheres, since, 
if he did, he would only excite envy and hostility, he exercises 
llÎs talent in speaking as badly as possible of those on the oppo- 
site side" and in 
harpening, nay, poisoning the satirical 'vea- 
pons as much as he can. vVhen this is done by both parties, 
the ,vorld ,vhich lies bet,veen is destroyed and ,vholly annihi- 
lated, so that in a great mass of sensibly actiye people, one can 
-discover, to use tile mildest terms, nothing but folly and Inad- 
ness. Even their tender poems are occupied ,vith InournftÙ 
subjects. Here a dcserted girl is dying, thcre a faithful lover 
is dro,vned, or is devoured by a shark before, by his hurried 
s,vimming, he reaches his beloved; and if a poet like Gray lies 
do,vn in a churchyard, and again begins those ,vell-kno,v11 
melodies, he too nlay gather round hÏIn a nUlllber of friends to 
nlelancholy. Miltoll.s Allegro must scare a,vay gloonl in vehe- 
ment verses, before he can attain a very 1110derate pleasure; 
and eyen the cheerful Goldsnlith loses hinlsclf in elegiac feel- 
ings, ,vhen his Deserted Village, as charlningly as sadly, cxhibits 
to us a lost Paradi8e ,yhich his Traveller sceks oyer the ,vhole 
-earth. 
I do not doubt that lively ,yorks, cheerful poems, can be 
brought for,vard and opposed to ,vhat I have said, but the 
greatest number, and the best of thenl, certainly belong to the 
older epoch; and the nc,ver ,yorks, ,vhich may be sct clo,vn in 
the class, are likc,vise of a satirical tendency, are bitter, aud 
treat WOInen especially ,vith conten1pt. 
Enough: those serious poenls, undermining human nature, 
,vhich, in general terms, have beelllnentioncd above, ,yere the 
favourites ,vhich ,ye sought out before all others, one seeking, 
according to his disposition, the lighter elegiac melancholy. 
another the heavy oppressive despair, ,vhich givcs up every- 
thing. Strangely enough, our father and instructor" Shak- 
speare, ,vho so ,yell kne,v ho,v to diffusc a pure cheerfulness, 
strengthened our fecling of dissatisfaction. Hamlet and his 
soliloquies ,vere spectres ,vhich haunted all the young minds. 
The chief passages everyone kne,v by heart and loved to re- 
cite, and eycry body fancicd he had aright to be just as nlclan- 
choly a
 the Prince of Denmark, though he had seen 110 ghost, 
-and had no royal father to avenge. 
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But that to all this nlelancholy a perfectly suitable locality 
l11i
ht not be "
anting, Ossian had charnled us even to the 
mtinta Tlude, ,,,,here on a gray, boundless heath, ,vandering 
among prominent moss-covered grave-stones, ,vc sa,v the grass 
around us moved by an a,vfnl ,vind, and a heavily clouded 
sky above us. I t vIas not till nloonlight that the Caledonian 
night became day; departed heroes, faded maidens, floated 
around us, until at ]ast ,ve really thought ,ve sa,v the spirit 
of Loda in his fearful form. 
In such an element, ,vith such surrolmding influences, ,vith 
tastes and studies of this kind, tortured by unsatisfied passions, 
by no nleans excited fronl ,vithont to ilnportant actions, ,yith 
the sole prospect that ,ve must adhere to a dull, spiritless, 
citizen life, ,ve became-in gloomy ,,"antonness-attached to 
the thou
ht, that "'"e could at all events quit life at pleasure, 
if it no longer suited us, and thus miserably enough hplpe(l 
ourselves through the disgusts and ,yeariness of the days. 

rhis feeling ,vas so general, that lý"ertlz.er produced its great 
effect precisely because it struck a chord cvery,vhere, and 
openly and intelligibly exhibited the internal nature of a Inor- 
bid youthful delusion. Ho"r accurately the English ,verO 
acquainted ,vith this sort of ,vretchec1ness is sho,vn by the fe,v 
significant lines, ,,"ritten before the appearance of IVerther- 
" To griefs congenial prone, 
More wounds than nature gave he knew, 
While misery's form his fancy drew 
III dark ideal hues and horrors not its own." 
Suicide is an event of human nature ,vhich, ,,,,hatcyer may 
be said and done ,,"ith respect to it, denlancls the sympathy of 
every lnan, and in every epoch must be discussed ane,v. 
Montesquicu grants his heroes and great men the right of 
killing themselves as they think fit, since he says that it nlust 
be free to everyone to close the fifth act of his tragedy as he 
l)leases. But here the discouTse is not of those persons ,vho have 
led an active and important life, ,vho have sacrificed their days 
for a great empire, or for the cause of freedom, and ,,-horn one 
cannot blanle if they think to follow in another ,vorld the idea 
,vhich inspires them, as S0011 as it has vanished frcnn the earth. 
'Ve have here to do ,vith those "Those life is clnbittered by a. 
,vant of action, in the midst of the most peaceful circumstances 
in the ,vorld, through exap;gcrated delnands upon thenlselvcs. 
Since I nlyself ,vas in this pre(licanl(
nt, and best kne,v the 
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pain I suffered in it, and the exertion it cost me to free myself, 
I will not conceal the reflections which I nlade, with Inuch 
deliberation, 011 the various kinds of death which one might 
choose. 
There is something so lmnatural in a man tearing himself 
away from himself, not only injuring, but destroying himself, 
that he mostly seizes upon mechanical means to carry his 
design into execution. When Ajax falls upon his s,vord, it 
is the ,veight of his body which does him the last service. 
When the waITior binds his shield-bearer not to let him fall 
into the hands of the enemy, it is still an external force ,vhich 
he secures, only a moral iy{stead of a physical one. \Vornen 
seek in water a cooling for their despair, and the extremely 
mechanical Ineans of fire-arms ensure a l"apid act "rith the 
very least exertion. Hanging, one does not like to mention, 
because it is an ignoble death. In England one Inay first find 
it, because there, from youth up,vards, one sees so nlany 
hanged, ,vithout the punishment being precisely dishonolli'able. 
By poison, by opening the veins, the 01ÙY intention is to depart 
slo,vly from life; and that most refined, rapid, and painless 
death by an adder, ,vas ,vorthy of a queen, who had passed 
her life in pleasure and brilliancy. But all these are external 
aids, enemies ,vith which man forms an alliance against 
himself. 
\Vhen now I considered all these means, and looked about 
further in history, I found among all those who killed them- 
selves no one ,vho did this deed ,vith such greatness and 
freedonl of mind, as the Emperor Otho. lIe, having the 
,vorst of it as a general, but being by no means reduced to 
extremities, resolves to quit the ,vorid for the benefit of the 
elnpire, which, in some measure, already belongs to him, and 
for the sake of sparing so many thousands. He has a cheerful 
supper with his friends, and the next morning it is found that 
he has plunged a sharp dagger into his heart. 1'his deed 
alone seelned to me ,vorthy of in1Îtation; and I was convinced 
that whoever could not act in this like Otho, had no right to 
go voluntarily out of the ,vorld. By these convictions, I freed 
myself not so much fronl the danger as from the ,vhim of sui. 
cide, which in those splendid times of peace, and ,vith an 
indolent youth, had managed to creep in. Among a consi. 
derable collection of weapons, I possessed a handsome, we II 
polished dagger. This I laid eyery night by my bcd, and 
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before I extinguished the candle, I tried whether I could 
succeed in plunging the sharp point a couple of inches deep 
into my heart. Since I never could succeed in this, I at last 
laughed Inyself out of the notion, threw off all hypochondriacal 
fancies, and resolved to live. But to be able to do this with 
cheerftÙness, I was obliged to solve a poetical problem, by 
,vhich all that I had felt, thought, and fancied upon this im- 
portant point, sholùd be reduced to words. For this purpose 
I collected the eleluents ,vhich had been at work in Ine for a 
fe,v years; I rendered present to my mind the cases which had 
Inost afflicted and tormented me; but nothing would come to 
a definite form; I lacked an event, a fable, in which they could 
be overlooked. 
All at once I heard the news of Jerusalem's death, and im- 
mediately after the general report, the most accurate and 
circumstantial description of the occurrence, and at this 
moment the plan of lVertlter was formed, and the ,vhole shot 
together from all sides, and became a solid mass, just as ,vater 
in a vessel, which stands upon the point of freezing, is con- 
verted into hard ice by the Inost gentle shake. To hold fast 
this singular prize, to render present to myself, and to carry 
out in all its parts a ,,"ork of such important and various con- 
tents was the more material to me, as I had again fallen into a 
painful situation, ,vhich left me even less hope than those 
which had preceded it, and foreboded only sadness, if not 
vexation. 
It is al,vays a misforttme to step into new relations to ,vhich 
one has not been inured; ,ye are often against our ,villlured 
into a false sympathy, the incompleteness% of s
ch positions 
troubles us, and yet we see no means either of completing 
them or of removing them. 
Frau von Laroche had married her eldest daughter at 
Frankfort, and often came to visit her, but could not reconcile 
herself to the position which she herself had chosen. Instead 
of feelir.lg comfortable, or endeavouring to make any alteration, 
she indulged ill lamentations, so that one was really forced to 
tlúnk that her daughter was unhappy; although, as she wanted 
nothing, and her husband denied her nothing, one could not 
,veIl see in what her unhappiness properly consisted. In the 
meanwhile I ,vas ,veil received in the house, and came into 
* "Halbheit," "Halfness"-if there were such a word-would be the 
proper expression.-Tran8. 
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contact with the ,\\Thole circle, which consisted of persons who 
had partly contr
buted to the marriage, partly ,vished for it a 
happy result. 'l'he Dean of St. Leonhard Dumeix conceived 
a confidence, nay, a friendship for me. He ,,:ras the first 
Catholic clergYlnan ,vith 'VhOlll I had come into close contact, 
and ,vho, l)ecause he ,vas a clear-sighted man, gave lIle beau- 
tiful and sufficient explanations of the faith, usages, and exter- 
nal and internal relations of the oldest church. The figure of 
a "
ell-fonned though not young lady, nalned Serviéres, I still 
accurately remelnber. I like,vise can1e into contact with the 
Alosino-Sch,,-eizer, and other fan1Îlies, forming a connexion 
'with the sons, ,vhich long continued in the most friendly 
n1anner, and all at once found lnyself domesticated in a strange 
circle, in the occupations, pleasures, and even religious exer- 
cises of ,vhich I ,vas induced, nay, cOlnpelled to take part. 
l\f.y former relation to the young ,,,ife, ,,"hich ,vas, properly 
speaking, only that of a brother to a sister, ,vas continued 
after marriage; my age ,vas suitable to her O'Vll; I ,vas the 
only one in the ,vhole circle in ,yhom she heard an echo of 
those intellectual tones to ,vhich she had been accustomccl 
fron1 her youth. "T e lived on together in a childish confi- 
dence, and although there 'vas nothing impassioned in our 
intercourse, it "Tas torlnenting enough, because she also could 
not reconcile herself to her ne,v circumstances, and although 
blessed ,,,,ith the goods of fortune, had to act as the n10ther of 
several step-children, being more oyer transplanted fron1 the 
cheerful vale of Ehrenbreitstein and a joyous state of youth 
into a gloon1Ìly -situated lllcrcantile house. Amid so Inany 
nc,v f(unily connexions ,vas I hemmed in, "Tithout any real 
participation or co-operation. If they were satisfied ,yith 
each other, all seelned to go on a
 a matter of course; but 
most of the parties concerned turned to me in cases of yexa- 
tion, ,yhich by my lively sympathy I generally rendered ,yorse 
l.ather than better. In a short tilne this situation becan1e 
quite insupportable to me; all the disgust at life ,vhich usually 
:;.;prings from such half-connexions, seemed to burden me "rith 
double and three fold ,veight, and a ne,v strong resolution ,vas. 
necessary to free myself fron1 it. 
J crusalclll' s death, ,yhich ,vas occasioned by his unhappy 
attaclunent to the ,yife of his friend, shook lne out of the 
dream, and, because I not only visibly cOlltcn1plated that 
which had occurred to him and me, but something similar 
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,yhich befellne at the InOlnent, also stin'ed nle to passionate 
eUlotioll, I could not do other,vise than breathe into that 
production, ,vhich I had just undertaken. all that ,varmth 
,,-hich leaves no distinction bet\veen the poetical and the: 
actual. I had completely isolated myself, nay, prohibited the 
visits of lllY friends, and internally also I put eyerything 
fi::;ide that did not immediately belong to the subject. On the 
other hand, I elnbraced everything that had any relation to 
Iny design, and repeated to nlyself my nearest life, of the 
contents of ,vhich I had as yet 111ade no practical use. Under 
Rllch circumstances, after such long and so many preparations 
in secret, I "'Tote Jf T ertlw1' in four "'.veeks ,vithout any scheme 
of the ,vholc, or treatment of any part, being previously pnt 
on paper. 
1'he manuscript, which ,vas no,v finished, lay before me as 
a rough draught, ,vith fe,v corrections and alterations. It ,vas 
stitched at once, for the binding is to a ,vritten ,york of about 
the saIne use as the frame is to a picture; one can much better 
see whether there is really anything in it. Since I had ,vritten 
thus much, ahnost unconsciously, like a somnambulist, I ,vas 
myself astonished, no,," I went through it, that I might alter 
and ilnprove it in SOlne }'cspects. But in the expectation that 
after S0111e time, ,yhen I had seen it at a certain distance, 
much ,vould occur to IHe that ,vould turn to the advantage of 
the "
ork, I gave it to Il1Y younger friends to read, upon 
,,
hom it produced an effect so much the greater, as, contrary 
to my usual custom, I had told no one of it, nor discovered Iny 
design beforehand. Yet here again it was the su
ject-matter 
,vhich really produced the effect, and in this respect they ,vcre 
in a frame of mind precisely the reverse of nlY o\vn; for by this 
composition, 111 ore than by any other, I had freed 11lyself from 
that storlny element, upon ,vhich, through my own fault and 
that of others, through a mode of life both accidental and 
chosen, tlu'ough design and ihoughtless precipitation, through 
obstinacy and pliability. I had been driven about in the Inost. 
,'iolent nlanner. I felt, as if after a general confession, once 
nlore happy and free, and justified in beginning a ne\v life.. 
The old household had been of excellent service to 1ne on this 
occasion. But ,vhilc I felt myself eased and enlightened by 
having turned reality into poetry, Iny friends ,vere led astray 
by Iny ,vork, for they thoug
t that poetry ought to be turned 
into reality, that such a moral 'vas to be imitated, and that at 
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any rate one ought to shoot 1>neself. "What had first hap- 
pened here among a few, afterwards took place among the 
larger public, and this little book, ,vhich had been so beneficial 
to me, ,vas decried as extremely injurious. 
But all the evils and misfortunes which it may have pro
 
duced were nearly prevented by an accident, since even after 
its production it ran the risk of being destroyed. The matter 
stood thus :-Merk had lately returned from Petersburg; I 
had spoken to him but little, because he ,vas al,vays occupied, 
and only told him, in the most general terms, of that 1Verther 
"rhich lay next my heart. He once called upon me, and as 
he did not seem very talkative, I asked him to listen to me. 
lIe seated himself on the sofa, and I began to read the tale, 
letter by letter. Mter I had gone on thus for a ,vhile, ,vithout 
gaining from him any sign of admiration, I adopted a more 
pathetic strain,-but what were my feelings, when at a pause 
,vhich I made, he struck me down in the most frightful man- 
ner, with" Good! that's very pretty," and withdrew without 
adding anything more. I was quite beside myself, for, as I 
took great pleasure in my works, but at first passed no judg
 
ment on them, I here firmly believed that I had lnade a mis- 
take in subject, tone, and style-all of which were doubtful- 
and had produced something quite inadmissible. Had a firc 
been at hand, I should at once have thrown in the work; but 
I again plucked up courage, and passed many painftÙ days, 
until he at last assured me in confidence, that at that moment 
he had been in the most frightful situation in which a man 
can be placed. On this account, he saiù, he had neither 
seen nor heard anything, and did not even know what the 
manuscript was about. In the meanwhile the matter had 
been set right, as far as ,vas possible, and Merk, in the times 
of his energy, ,vas just the man to accommodate himself to 
anything monstrous; his humour returned, only it had grown 
still more bitter than before. He blamed my design of re- 
,vriting 1Verther, with the same expressions ,vhich he had 
used on a former occasion, and desired to see it printed just 
as it was. A faIr copy ,vas made, which did not remain long 
in my hands, for on the yery day on ,vhich my sister was mar- 
ried to George Schlosser, a letter from \Veygand, of I..cipzig, 
chanced to arrive, in which he asked me for a manuscript; 
such a coincidence I looked upon as a favourable omen. I 
sent off 11""erther, and ,vas yery ,vell satisfied, when the remu.. 
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neratioll I received for it ,vas not entirely s,,,,allo,ved up by 
the debts ,vhich I had been forced to contract on account of 
Götz 'Don Berliclzingen. . 
The effect of this little book ""as great, nay ilnmense, aud 
chiefly because it exactly hit the teillper of the tÎ1nes. For as 
it requires but a little nlatch to blo,v up an imnlcnsc mine, so 
the explosion ,,"hich follo,ved 
 my publication ,vas nlighty, 
from the cirCulllstance that the youthful ,,"orld had already 
undermined itself; and the shock ,vas great, because all extra- 
vagant demands, unsatisfied passions, and imaginary ,vrongs, 
,vere suddenly brought to an eruption. It cannot be expected 
of the public that it should receive an intellectual ,,"ork intel- 
lectually. In fact, it ""as only the subject, the Inaterial part, 
that ""as considered, as I had already fOlmd to be the case 
alnong my o"'"n friends; ,vhile at the same time arose that old 
prejudice, associated ,vith the dignity of a printed book,- 
that it ought to have a llloral ainl. But a true picture of life 
has llonc. It neither approves nor censures, but devclopes 
sentinlents and actions in their consequences, and thereby 
enlightens and instructs. 
Of the revie,vs I took little notice. I had complctely 
,vashed lilY hands of the nlatter, and the good folks Inight 
no,v try ""hat they could nlake of it. Yet Iny fi'icnds did not 
fail to collect these things, and as they ,vere already initiated 
into nlY vie,vs, to make merry ,vith them. 'fhe Joys of 
}7"oung TfTertlzer, "rith ,,
hich Nicolai came forth, gave us occa- 
sion for Inany a jest. 'This otherwise excellcnt, meritorious, 
and ,,"ell-infornted l11an, had already begun to depreciate and 
oppose everything that did not accord ,,"ith his o,vn ,vayof 
thinking, ,vhich, as he ,vas of a very narro,v nlind, he held to 
be the only correct ,vay. Against Ine, too, he must needs try 
his strength, and his panlphlet ""as soon in our hands. 'fhe 
ycry delicate vignette, by Chodo,viecki, gave me nluch delight; 
as at that time I ailillired this artist extravagantly. rrhe 
jumbling l1lecUey itself ,vas cut out of that rough house- 
hold stuff, ,vhich the hUlnan understanding., in its honlcly 
liInits, takcs especial pains to make sufficiently coarse. 
"Tithout perceiving that there was nothing here to qualifY, 
that'Verther's youthful bloonl, from the vcry first, appears 
gna,,'"ed by the deadly ,vornl, Nicolai allo,vs Iny treatIllent to 
l)ass current up to the t,vo hundred and fourteenth page, and 
then, ,vhen the desolate mortal is preparing for the fatal step, 
2L 
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the acute psychological physician contri" es to pahn upon his 
patient a pistol, loaded ,vith chickens' blood, fronl,vhich a 
filthy spectacle, but happily no mischief, arises. Charlotte 
becomes the ,vife of 'Velther, and the ,vhole affair end
 to the 
satisfaction of everybody. 
So luuch I can recall to memory, for the book neyer came 
before my eyes again. I had cut out the vignette, and placed it 
among nlY most favourite engravings. I then, by ,vay of quiet, 
innocent revenge, composed a little burlesque poem, "Nicolai at 
the grave of 'Verther;" which, hO'\yever, cannot be COlnnluni- 
cated. On this occasion, too., the pleasure of giying everything 
a dranlatic shape, "Tas again predominant. I ,vrote a prose 
dialogue bet,veen Charlotte and Werther, "Thich 'vas tolerably 
comical; 'Verther bitterly complains that his deliverance by 
chickens' blood has turned out so badly. His life is saved, it is 
true, but he has shot his eyes out. He is no\v in despair at 
being her husband, without being able to see her; for the 
complete vic,v of her person would to hinl he luuch dearer 
than all those pretty details of ,vhich he could assure hinlsclf 
by the touch. Charlotte, as may be iluagincd, has no grcat 
catch in a blind husband, and thus occasion is given to abuse 
:r
icolai pretty roundly, for interfering unasked in other peo- 
ple's affairs. The ,vhole ,vas ,vritten in a good-natured spirit, 
and painted, ,vith prophetic forebodings, that unhappy, con- 
ceited humour of Nicolai's, ,vhich led him to meddlc ,vith 
things beyond his compass, ,yhich gave great annoyance both 
to himself and others, and by,yhich, eventually, in spite of his 
undoubted nlerits, he entirely destroyed his literary repu- 
tation. The original of this Jeu, d' esprz.t was never copied, 
and has been lost sight of for years. I had a special predi- 
lection for the little production. The pure, ardent attach- 
Inent of the two young persons, was rather heightened than 
din1Ínished by the comico-tragic situation into which they,vere 
thus transposed. The greatest tenderness prevailed through- 
out; and even my adversary ,vas not treated illnaturedly, but 
only humourously. I did not, however, let the book itself 
speak quite so politely; in imitation of an old rhJ111e it 
expressed itself thus :- 
" By that conceited man-by hirn 
I'm dangerous declar'd, 
The heavy man, who cannot swim, 
Is by the water scar'd, 
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That Berlin pack, priest-ridden lot- 
Their ban I do not heed, 
And those who understand me not 
Should better learn to read." 


Being prepared for all that might be alleged against 1VertheJ", 
I found those attacks, numerous as they,vere, by no means 
annoying; but I had no anticipation of the intolerable torment 
provided for me by sympathizers and ,vell- "\vishers. . These, 
instead of saying anything civil to me about my book just as 
it ,vas, ,vished to kno,v, one and all, 'v hat was really true ill 
it; at ,vhich I gre,v very angry, and often expressed myself 
,vith great discourtesy. rro ans,ver this question, I should 
have been obliged to pull to pieces and destroy the form of a 
,york on which I had so long pondered, with the view of giving 
a poetical unity to its many elements; and in this operation, if 
the essential parts ""ere not destroyed, they ,vonld, at least, 
have been scattered and dispersed. However, upon a closer 
consideration of the matter, I could not take the public inqui,. 
sitiyeness in ill part. Jerusalem's fate had excited great atten- 
tion. An educated, amiable, blameless young man, the son of 
one of the first theologians and authors, healthy and opulent, 
had at once, ,vithout any kno",,}1 cause, destroyed hinlself. 
Eyery one asked ho,v this was possible, and ,vhen they heard 
of an lmfortunate love affair, the ,vhole youth ,vere excited, and 
as soon as it transpired that some little annoyances had oc- 
curred to him in the higher circles, the middle classes also 
became excited; indeed everyone ,vas anxious to learn further 
l)articulars. Now JVerther appeared an exact delineation, as 
it ,vas thought, of the life and character of that young mall. 
The locality and person tallied, and the narrative ,vas so very 
natural, that they considered themselves fully informed and 
satisfied. nut, on the other hand, on closer examination, there 
,yas so Inuch that did not fit, that there arose, for those ,vho 
sought the truth, an unmanageable business, because a critical 
investigation Inust necessarily produce a hundred doubts. The 
real g-round,,"ork of the a:ffhir ,vas, ho,vever, not to be fathon1ed, 
for all that I had inter,voven of my O\Vll life and suffering 
could not be deciphered, because, as an unobserved young 
man, I had secretly, though not silently, plu 1 sued my course. 
'Vhile engaged in my ,york, I was fully a,vare ho,v highly 
that artist ,yas favoured \vho had an opportunity of cOlnposing 
a V cuus frOlU the 
tudy of a variety of beauties. Accordingly 
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I took leave to 1110del IllY Charlotte according to the shape and 
qualities of several pretty girls, although the chief charac- 
teristics "'"ere taken fronl the one I loved best. The inqui- 
sitive public could therefore discover similarities in various 
ladies; and even to the ladies thenlselves it ,vas not quite in- 
diffcrent to be taken for the right one. But these several Char- 
lottes causcd Ine infinite trouble, because everyone ,vho only 
looked at me seemed determined to know ,,'"here the propcr one y 
really resided. I endeavoured to save myself, like Nathan

 , 
,yith the three rings, by an expedient, ,vhich, though it might 
suit higher beings, ,,,"ould not satisfy either the believing or the 
I.eading public. I hoped after a time to be freed from such 
torlllenting inquiries, but they pursued me through my ,vhole 
life. I sought, on IllY travels, to escape them, by assluning an 
'incognito, but even this reluedy ,vas, to nlY disappointment, 
unavailing, and thus the author of the little ,york, had he even 
done anything 'vrong and l1lischievous, 'vas sufficiently, I mar 
say disproportionately, pmlished by such lUlavoidable impor- 
tunities. 
Subjected to. this kind of infliction, I "'"as taught but too 
unequivocally, that authors and their public are separated by 
an Ì1nlllensc gulf, of ,vhich, happily, neither of thenl have any 
conception. 'The uselessness, therefore, of all prefaces I had 
long ago seen; for the Illore pains a ,vriter takes to render his 
vie,,'"s clear, the nlore occasion he gives for embarrasslnent. 
Besides, an author may preface as elaborately as he ,vill, the 
public \vill ahyays go on making precisely those denlands 
\vhich he has endeavoured to avoid. 'Vith a kindred pecu- 
liarity of readers, \vhich (particularly \vith those ,vho print 
their judgments) seems remarkably conlical, I ,vas like,vise 
soon acquainted. They liye, for instance, in the delusion that 
an author, in producing anything, becomes their debtor; and 
he al,vays falls short of ,yhat they ,vished and expected of 
hÏ1n, although before they had seen our ,,'"ork, they had not 
the least notion that anything of the kind existed, or ,vas even 
l)ossible. Independent of all this, it ,vas 110'V the greatest 
fortune, or n1Ïsfortune, that eyery one ,vished to lllake the 
acquaintance of this strange young author, \vho had stepped 
for,vard so unexpectedly. and so boldly. They desired to see 
hinl, to speak to him, and, even at a distance, to hear SOllle- 
* "Nathan the wise," in Lessing's play, founded on Boccacio's tale of 
the rings.-11yms. 
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thino- fronl hinl; thus he had to undergo a very consider- 
able ðcrowd, sometimes pleasant, sOInetimes disagreeable, but 
al,vays distracting. For enough ,yorks already begun lay 
before hinl, nay, and ,vould have given him abundance of ,york 
for SOlne years, if he could have kept to them ,vith his old 
fervour; but he ,yas drawn forth fronl the quiet, the t,,-ilight, 
the obscurity, ,vhich alone can favour pure creation, into the 
noise of daylight, ,vhere one is lost in others, where one is led 
astray, alike by sympathy and by coldness, by praise and by 
blaIne, because out,vard contact never accords ,vith the epoch 
of our inner cultlu
e, aud therefore, as it cannot further us, 
Dlust necessarily injure us. 
Yet nlore than by all the distractions of the day, the author 
,vas kept froIn the elaboration and completion of greater ,yorks 
by the taste then prevalent in this society for drarnali;:,ing 
everything of Î1nportance ,vhich occurrcd ill actual life. "'hat 
that technical expression (for such it ,vas in our inventive society) 
l'cally Incant, shall here be explained. Excited by intellectual 
meetings on days of hilarity, ,ve ,vere accustolllcd, in short 
extenlporary perfornlances, to conlmunicate, in fragments, all 
thp materials ,ye had collected to,vards the formation of larger 
cOl11positions. Oue single 
Î1nple incident, a pleasantly naïve 
or even silly ,vord, a blunder, a paradox, a clever remark, 
p0rsonal singularities or habits, nay, a peculiar expression, and 
,vhatever else ,yould occur in a gay and bustling life-took the 
form of a dialogue, a catechisIll, a passing scene, oÍ' a dranla,- 
often in prose, but oftener ill verse. 
By this practice, carried on ,vith genial passion, the really 
poetic 111 ode of thought ,vas established. \Ve allo,ved objects, 
events, persons, to stand for themselves in all their bearings, 
our only endeavour being to comprehend thel11 clearly, and 
exhibit them vividly. Every expression of approbation 
or disapprobation was to pass in living fornls before the 
eyes of the spectator. These productions lllight be called ani- 
Juated epigrams, ,vhich, though ,vithout edges or points, were 
richly furnished ,vith luarked and striking features. The Janr- 
'lì1arldsjest (Fair-festival) it; an epigralll of this kind, or rather a 
collection of such epigrams. All the characters there introduced 
are meant for actual living nlenlbers of that society, or for per- 
sons at least connected and in some degree kno,vn to it; but the 
rot'aning of the riddle rcnlained concealed to the greater part; 
all laughed, and fc,v kllC'V that thcir o"îllnarkcd peculiarities 
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served as the jest. The prologue to Bærth's Þlmcest Rel'elations 
l11ay be looked upon as a doculnent of another kind; the sll1allest 
l)icces are aInong the miscellaneous poelns, a great many have 
been destroyed or lost, and some that still exist do not admit 
of being published. Those ,vhich appeared in print only in- 
crcased the excitement of the public, and curiosity about the 
author; those ,vhich ,vere handed about in manuscript enter- 
tained the inlmediate circle, which ,yas continually increasing. 
Doctor Barth, then at Giessen, paid 111e a visit, apparently 
courteous and confidjng; he laughed over the prologue, and 
,vished to be placed on a friendly footing. But ,ve young 
people still continued to omit no opportunity at social festivals, 
of sporting, in a malicious vein, at the peculiarities ,vhich ,ve 
had remarked in others, and successfully exhibited. 
If no,v it was by no means displeasing to the young author 
to be stared at as a literary 111eteor, he nevertheless sought, 
,,
ith glad modesty, to testify his esteenl for the 1110St deserving 
lnen of his country, among ,vhom, before all others, the admi- 
rable Justus l\Iöser claims especial mention. The little essays 
on political subjects by this incomparable man, had been printed 
SOllle years before in the Osnabul'fl Intelligenzblätter, and 111ade 
kno,vn to me through I-Icrder, ,yho overlooked nothing of worth 
that appeared in his tilne, especially if in print. 
Iöser's daugh- 
ter, Frau von Voigt, 'vas occupied in collecting these scattered 
papers. 'Ve had scarcely patience to ,vait for their publica- 
tion, and I placed myself in communication with her, to assure 
her, ,vith sincere interest, that the essays, which, both in 
Inatter and forln, had been addressed only to a limited circle, 
,vould be useful and beneficial every,vhere. She and her 
father received these assurances from a stranger, not altogether 
unkno,vn, in the kindest 111anner, since an anxiety which they 
had fp It, ,vas thus preliminarily removed. 
'Vhat is in the highest degree remarkable and commendable 
in these little essays, all of ,vhich being composed in one spirit, 
forln together a perfect whole, is the very intimate knowledge 
they display of the whole civil state of man. 'Ve see a sys- 
telll resting upon the past, and still in vigorous existence. On 
the one hand there is a firm adherence to tradition, on the other, 
nlovenlent and change which cannot be prevented. Here 
alarm is felt at a useful novelty, there pleasm
e in ,vhat is new, 
although it be useless, or even injurious. With ,vhat freedom 
from prejudice the author explains the relative position of dif- 
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ferent ranks, and the connexion in which cities, towns, and 
villages mutually stand! 'Ve learn their prerogatives, together 
\vith the legal grounds of them; we are told \vhere the main 
capital of the state is invested, and what interest it :rields. 
"r e see property and its advantages on the one hand, on 
the other, taxes and disadvantages of various kinds; and then 
the numerous branches of industry; and in aU this past and 
present times are contrasted. 
Osnaburg, as a menlber of the Hanseatic League, we are told, 
had in the earlier periods an extensive and active conlmercc. 
According to the circumstances of those times, it haù a re- 
markable and fine situation; it could receive the produce of 
the country, and was not too far renloved from the sea to 
transport it in its own ships. But no\v, in later times, it lies 
deep in the interior, and is gradually remoyed and shut out 
from the sea trade. Ho\v this has occurred, is eXplained in all 
its bearings. The conflict bet,veen England and the coasts, and 
of the havens \vith the interior, is mentioned; here are set forth 
the great advantages of those \yho live on the sea-side, and 
deliberate plans are proposed for enabling the inhabitants of the 
interior to obtain similar advantages. \Ve then learn a great 
deal about trades and handicrafts, and ho,v these have been 
outstripped by manufactures, and undermined by shop-keeping; 
decline is pointed out as the result of various causes, and this 
result, in its turn, as the cause of a further decline, in an end.. 
less circle, \vhich it is difficult to unravel; yet it is so clearly 
set forth by the vigilant citizen, that one fancies one can see 
the ,yay to escape from it. The author throughout displays 
the clearest insight into the most minute circumstances. IIis 
proposals, his counsel-nothing is dra,vn from the air, and yet 
they are often impracticable; on \vhich account he calls his 
collection "patriotic fancies," although everything in it is 
based on the actual and the possible. 
But as everything in public life is influenced by domestic 
condition, this especially engages his attention. As objects both 
of his serious and sportive reflections, we find the changes in 
manners and customs, dress, diet, dome
tic life, and educa- 
tion. It would be necessary to indicate everything which exists 
in the civil and social ,vorld, to exhaust the list of subjects 
which he discusses. And his treatment of them is admirable. 
A thorough Ulan of business discourses ,vith the people in 
\veekly papers, respecting whatever a wise and beneficent 
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governlnent undertakes or cal
ries out, that he nlay bring it to 
their comprehension in its true light. This is by no lueans 
done in a learned manner., but in those varied fornls ,vhich 
may be called poetic, and ,vhich, in the best sense of the 
word, must certainly be considered rhetorical. He is al,vays 
elevated above his subject, and understands how to give a 
cheerful vie,v of the most serious su
iects; no,," half-concealed 
behind this or that nlask, no,," speaking in his O'Yll persoll, 
al,vays complete and exhausting his subject,-at the sanle 
time always in good humour; more or less ironical, tho- 
l'oughly to the purpose, honest, "
en-meaning, SOlllctinlCs rough 
and vehelllent;-and all this so ,vell regulated, that the spirit, 
understanding, facility, skill, taste, and character of the author 
cannot but be adlnired. In the choice of subjects of general 
utility, deep insight, enlarged vie,ys, happy treatment, pro- 
found yet cheerful humour, I kno,v no one to ,vhom I can 
cOlllpare him but Franklin. 
Such a man had an inlposing effect upon us, and greatly 
influenced a youthful generation, ,vhich demanded SOlllcthing 
sound, and stood ready to appreciate it. 'Ve thought "
e could 
adapt ourselves to the fornl of his exposition; but ,vho could 
hope to Inake himself nlaster of so rich an entcrtainlnent, and 
to handle the most unnlanageable subjects "\vith so luuch ease? 
But this is our purest and s,,"cetest illusion-onc ,vhich ,,
c 
cannot resign, ho,vevcr luuch pain it !nay cause us through 
life- that ,ve ,yould, ,vherc possible, appropriate to ourselycs, 
nay, even reproduce and exhibit as our O'Vll, that ,yhich ,ye 
prize and honour in others. 


END OF THE THIRTEE
TII nOOK. 
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